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PEEFACE. 


Histories   of  Phoenicia  or  of  the  Phoenicians  were 
^vritten  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
by  Clovers  and  Kem-ick.     The  elaborate  work  of  the 
former    writer  ^    collected   into   five    moderate-sized 
volumes  all  the  notices  that  classical  antiquity  had 
preserved  of  the  Eeligion,  History,  Commerce,  Art, 
&:c.,  of  this  celebrated  and  interesting  nation.     Ken- 
rick,  making  a  free  use  of  the  stores  of  knowledge 
thus  accumulated,  added  to  them  much  information 
derived  from  modern  research,  and  was  content  to 
give  to  the  world  in  a  single  volume  of  small  size,'- 
verv   scantilv  illustrated,  the  ascertained  results   of 
criticism    and   inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the   PIiod- 
iiicians  up  to  his  own  day.     Forty-four  years  have 
>ince  elapsed ;  and  in  the  course  of  them  large  addi- 
tions  have  been  made  to  certain   branches   of  the 
inquir\%  while  others  have  remained  very  much  as 
thev   were  before.     Travellers,  like  Kobinson,  Wal- 
])cile,  Tristram,  Kenan,  and  Lortet,  have  thrown  great 

*  Die      Phonizier^     und      d^s  1      *  History   and   Antiqititiea   of 
phanizische  Alterthum^  by  F.  C.  |  Phoenicia,      by     John      Kenrick, 
Movers,   in   five   volumes,  Berlin,  |  London,  1855. 
1841-1850. 
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additional  light  on  the   geography,  geology,  fauna, 
and   flora  of  the  country.     Excavators,  like  Eenan 
and  the  two  Di  Cesnolas,  have  caused  the  soil  to 
yield  up  most   valuable   remains  bearing  upon    the 
architecture,  the  art,  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.     Antiquaries, 
like    M.    Clermont-Ganneau   and   MM.    Perrot    and 
Chipiez,   have  subjected  the  remains  to   careful  ex- 
amination and  criticism,  and  have  definitively  fixed 
the  character  of  PhcEnician  Art,  and  its  position  in 
the   history  of  artistic  effort.     Eesearches  are  still 
being   carried  on,  both  in  Phoenicia  Proper  and  in 
the  Phoenician   dependency   of   Cyprus,   which   are 
likely  still  further  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  with 
respect  to   Phoenician  Art  and  Archaeology^ ;  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  will   affect  seriously  the 
verdict  already  delivered  by  competent  judges   on 
those  subjects.     The  time  therefore  appeared  to  the 
author    to  have   come   when,   after  nearlv  half    a 
century  of  silence,  the  history  of  the  people  might 
appropriately  be  rewritten.     The  subject  had   long 
engaged  his  thoughts,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  histories  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  '  Great  Oriental 
Monarchies,'  which  for  thirty  vears  have  been  to  him 
special  objects  of  study ;  and  a  work  embodying  the 
chief  results  of  the  recent  investigations  seemed  to 
him   a   not  unsuitable  termination  to  the  historical 
efforts   which   his   resignation   of  the  Professorship 
of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance  upon 
a  new  sphere  of  labour,  bring  naturally  to  an  end. 


le  author  desires  to  express  hts  vast  obligations 

Mil.    Perrot    and   Cliipiez    for    the    invaluable 

istance  which  he  has    derived  from    their   great 

rfc,^  and  to  their  publishers,    the  MM.  Hachette, 

their  liberality  in  allowing  him  the  use  of  so  large 

number  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez'  Illustrations. 

e  is  also  much  beholden  to  the  same  gentlemen  for 

le  use  of  charts  and  drawings  originally  published 

in  the  '  Geographie  Universelle.'     Otlier  works  from 

which  he  has  drawn  either  materials  or  illustrations, 

or  both,  are  (besides  Movers'  and  Kenrick's)  M.  Ernest 

Beiiau's  '  Missicm  de  Phi^'nicie,'  General  Di  Cesnola's 

'  CS-prus,'  A.  Di  Cesnola's  '  Salaminia,'  M.  Ceccaldi's 

■  Monuments  Antiques  de  Cypre,'  M.  Daux's  '  Ee- 
(■herches  sur  les  Emporia  Phenieiens,'  the  '  Corpus 
hiscripiionuni  Semiticarum,'  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's 
'Iniagerie  PliL^nicienne,'  Mr.  Davis's  'Carthage  and 
liep  Remains,'  Gesenius's  '  Scripture  Linguteque  Phoe- 
iiciffi  Monumenta,'  Lortet's  'La  Syrie  d'aujourd'hui,' 
Serra  lU  Falco's  '  Antichiti  della  Sicilia,'  Walpole's 

■  Ansayrii,'  and  Canon  Tristram's  '  Land  of  Israel.' 
^^  The  difficulty  has  been  to  select  from  these  copious 
^K  lores  the  most  salient  and  noteworthy  facts,  and  to 
^w  marshal  them  in  such  a  form  as  would  make  them 
P  readily  iutelligible  to  the  ordinary  English  reader. 
I  Hott  far  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  he  must 
'      leave  the  public  to  judge.    In  making  his  bow  to 
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THE    LAND. 
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ranges — Carmel — Castas — Bargylus — Lebanon — Beauty  of  Leba- 
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pirtnresqucncss^  pro  luctiveness, 

PH(EXic£,or  Plicciiicia,  was  the  name  originally  given  by 
the  Greeks— and  afterwards  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Bomaiis — to  the  ('oast  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
>^liere  it  faces  the  west   between   tlie  thirty-second 
^nd  the  thirty-sixth  parallels.     Here,  it  would  seem, 
in  their  early  voyagings,  the  Pre-Homeric  Greeks  first 
^'ame  upon  a  land  where  the  palm-tree  was  not  only 
indigenous,  but  formed  a  leading  and  striking  charac- 
teristic, everywliere  along  the  low  sandy  shore  lifting 
its  tuft  of  feathery  leaves  into  the  bright  blue  sky, 
iiigh  above  the  imdergrowth  of  fig,  and  pomegranate, 
and  ohve.     Hence  they  called  the  tract  Phoenicia,  or 
•  the  liand  of  Palms  ; '  and  the  peoi)le  who  inhabited 
t  tlie  Ph(T>niciaus,  or  *  the  Palm-tree  peoi)le/ 
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The  term  was  from  the  first  appUed  with  a  good 
deal  of  va{f  ueness.  It  was  probably  originally  given  to 
the  region  opposite  C^^rus,  from  Gabala  in  the  north- 
now  Jebili — to  Antaradus  (Tortosa)  and  Marathw 
( Amrith)  towards  the  south,  where  the  palm-tree  w» 
first  seen  growing  in  rich  abundance.  The  palm  vt 
the  numismatic  emblem  of  Aradus,^  and  though  not 
now  verj'  frequent  in  the  region  which  Strabo  calk 
'  the  Aradian  coast-tract,'  ^  must  anciently  have  beei 
among  its  chief  ornaments.  As  the  Grecian  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  extended  southward,  and  a  richer 
and  still  richer  growth  of  the  palm  was  continually 
noticed,  almost  ever)'  town  and  every  village  beinf 
embosomed  in  a  circle  of  palm  groves,  the  name 
extended  itself  until  it  reached  as  far  south  at  any 
rate  as  Gaza,  or  (according  to  some)  as  Ehinocolura 
and  theTorrens  ^gypti.  Northward  the  name  seems 
never  to  have  passed  beyond  Cape  Posideium  (Possidi) 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Casius,  the  tract  between  this 
and  the  range  of  Taurus  being  always  known  as 
Syria,  never  as  Phoenicia  or  Phoenice. 

The  entire  length  of  the  coast  between  the  Umits 
of  Cape  Possidi  and  Ehinocolura  is,  without  reckon- 
ing the  lesser  indentations,  about  380  miles,  or  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Portugal.  The  indentations  of  the 
coast-line  are  slight.  From  Ehinocolura  to  Mount 
Carmel,  a  distan(*e  of  150  miles,  not  a  single  strong 
promontory  asserts  itself,  nor  is  there  a  single  bay  of 
sufficient  depth  to  attract  the  attention  of  geographers. 

Carmel  itself  is  a  notable  headland,  and  shelters  a  bav 

• 

of  some  size  ;  but  these  once  passed  the  old  uniformity 
returns,  the  line  beinfr  a«?ain  almost  unbroken  for  a 


>  See  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet. 
p.  441. 


'  '  H  Tuv  *ApadiQ>v   TrapoXta,  xvi- 
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istance  of  seventy-live  miles,  from  Haifa  to  Beyrout 
(Berjtus).  Xorth  of  Beyrout  we  find  a  little  more 
yariety.  The  coast  projects  in  a  tolerably  bold  sweep 
between  the  tliirty-fourtli  parallel  and  Tripolis  (Tara- 
'ImiIub)  and  recedes  almost  correspondingly  between 
Tripolis  and  Tortosa  (Antaradus).  so  that  a  deepish 
laris  formed  between  Lat.  34°  27'  and  Lat.  34°  45', 
"xhtnce  the  line  again  runs  northward  unindented  for 
fifty  miles,  to  beyond  Gabala  (Jebili).  After  this, 
Iflwecn  Gabala  ami  Cape  Posideium  there  is  con- 
siderable irregularity,  the  whole  tract  being  moun- 
'ainous,  and  spurs  from  Bargyhis  and  Casius  rurming 
lioffn  into  the  sea  and  forming  a  succession  of  head- 
iHmis,  of  whicli  Cape  Posideium  is  the  most  remark- 

But  while  the  name  Phoenicia  is  applied  geogra- 
pMcally  to  this  long  extent — nearly  400  miles — of  ' 
ooaslrline,  historically  and  ethnically  it  has  to  be  re- 
fflnced  within  considerably  narrower  limits.  A  race, 
iniie  distinct  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  was 
-Billed  from  an  early  date  on  the  aoutliern  portion  of 
tile  west  Asian  coast,  where  it  verges  towards  Africa. 
from  Jabneh  (Yebna)  southwards  was  Palestine, 
file  countrj'  of  the  Philistines,  perhaps  even  from 
ioppa  (Jaffa),  which  is  made  the  Ix)undary  by  Mela.' 
Thias  at  least  eighty  miles  of  coast-line  must  be  de- 
incled  from  the  380,  and  the  length  of  Phoenicia 
the  Mediterranean  shore  nmst  be  regarded  as 
exceeding  three  hundred  miles. 
The  width  varied  from  eight  or  ten  miles  to  thirty, 
^^e  must  regard  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Phoenicia 
« high  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  between 

•  Pomp.  Mel,  D«  Situ  Orbi),  i.  la. 
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the  streams  that  flow  eastward  towards  the  Orontes, 
Litany,  and  Jordan,  and  those  that  flow  westward 
into  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  diflicult  to  say  what 
was  the  average  width  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  fifteen  miles.      In  this  case  the 
entire  area  would   have   been  about   4,500   square 
miles. 

The   tract  was  one  of  a  remarkably  diversified 
character.   Lofty  mountain,  steep  wooded  hill,  chalky 
slope,  rich  alluvial  plain,  and  sandy  shore  succeeded 
each  other,  each  having  its  own  charm,  which  was 
enhanced  by  contrast.     The  sand   is   confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  along  the  seashore,*  and 
to  the  sites  of  ancient  harbours  now  filled  up.     It  is 
exceedingly  fine  and   of  excellent  silicious  quality, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel.   The  most  remarkable  plains  are  those 
of  Sharon,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beyrout,  and  Marathus. 
Sharon,  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,*  is  the  maritime 
tract  intervening  between  the  highland  of  Samaria 
and  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  Joppa  to  the 
southern  foot  of  Carmel — a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles 
— and  watered  by  the  C'horseas,  the  Kaneh,  and  other 
rivers.    It  is  a  smooth,  very  slightly  undulating  tract, 
about  ten  miles  in  width  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  rise  up  abruptly  from  it  without 
any  intervening  region  of  hills,  and  seem  to  bound 
it  as  a  wall,  above  which  tower  the  huge  rounded 


'  The  tract  of  white  sand  (Er- 
liamleh)  which  forms  the  coast- 
line of  the  entire  shore  from 
Bhinocohira  to  Carmel  is  said  to 
be  gradually  encroaching,  fresh 
sand  being  continually  brought  by 
the  south-west  wind  from  Egypt. 
*  It  has  buried  Ascalon,  and  in  the 


north,  between  Joppa  eoidCaesarsea, 
the  dunes  are  said  to  be  as  much  as 
three  miles  wide  and  300  feet  high ' 
(Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  thi* 
Bible,  ii.  673). 

^  See  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
XXXV.  2 ;  Ixv.  10. 
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iiiaases  of  Ebal  and  Gerizini,  with  the  wooded  cone, 
oa  which  stood  Samaria,  nestling  at  their  feet.'  The 
sluggish  streams,  several  of  them  coiitaiuiiig  water 
'luring  tlie  whole  of  the  year,  make  their  way  across 
it  between  reedy  banka,^  and  generally  spread  out 
before  re^clung  the  shore  into  wide  marshes,  which 
might  be  easily  utilised  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying  from  bright  red  to 
deep  black,  and  producing  enormous  crops  of  weeds 
or  grain,  according  as  it  is  cultivated  or  left  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Towards  the  south  the  view  over  the 
r^on  has  been  thus  described  :  •  From  Eamleh  there 
is  a  wide  view  on  e\'ery  side,  presenting  a  prospect 
rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty.  I  could 
liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine 
bj'  Heidelberg  or,  better  still,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
I^mbard}'.  as  seen  from  tlie  cathedral  of  Milan  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  east  the  frowning  mountains  of 
Judah  rose  abruptly  from  the  tract  al  their  foot ; 
thile  on  the  west,  in  fine  contrast,  the  glittering  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  associated  our  thoughts 
ffith  Europe.  Towards  the  north  and  south,  as  fai*  as 
ilie  eye  i;oidd  reach,  the  beautiful  plain  was  spread 
out  like  a  carpel  at  our  feet,  variegated  with  tracts  of 
tffowii  from  which  the  crops  had  just  been  taken,  and 
itb  fields  still  rich  with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  corn, 
green  with  ihe  springing  niillel.  Immediately  be- 
us  the  eye  rested  on  the  immense  olive  groves  of 
iileh  and  Lydda,  and  the  picturesque  towers  and 
larets  and  domes  of  these  laige  villages.  In  the 
in  itself  were  not  many  villages,  but  the  tiact  of 


'  SMdIaV.  Sinai  and  Palestin 
*  The  KKneh  derivta  its  nsui 
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hills  and  the  mountain-side  beyond,  especially  in  the 
north-east,  were  perfectly  studded  with  them,  and  as 
now  seen  in  the  reflected  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 
they  seemed  like  white  villas  and  hamlets  among  the 
dark  hills,  presenting   an   appearance  of  tliriftiness 
and  beauty  which  certainly  would  not  stand  a  closer 
examination.'  ^     Towards  its  northern  end  Sharon  is 
narrowed  by  the  low  hills  which  gather  round  the 
western  flanks  of  Carmel,  and  gradually  encroach  upon 
the  plain  until  it  terminates  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  itself,  leaving  only  a  narrow  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  by  wliic^h  it  is  possible  to  com- 
municate with  the  next  plain  towards  the  north.^ 

Compared  with  Sliaron  the  plain  of  Acre  is  unim- 
portant and  of  small  extent.  It  reaches  about  eight 
miles  along  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  to  the 
headland  on  whicli  the  town  of  Acre  stands,  and  has 
a  width  between  the  shore  and  the  hills  of  about 
six  miles.  Like  Sharon  it  is  noted  for  its  fertility. 
Watered  by  the  two  permanent  streams  of  the  Kishon 
and  the  Belus,  it  possesses  a  rich  soil,  which  is  said 
to  be  at  present  '  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  and  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops,  both  of  corn  and 
weeds,  of  any  in  Palestine.'  '*  The  Kishon  waters  it  oa 
the  south,  where  it  approaches  Carmel,  and  is  a  broad 
stream,'*  though  easily  fordable  towards  its  mouth. 
The  lielus  (Namaane)  flows  through  it  towards  the 
north,  washing  Acre  itself,  and  is  a  stream  of  even 
greater  volume  than  the  Kishon,  though  it  has  but  a 
short  course. 

*  B.ohm8ony  BiblicalBesearches,        ■*  Lynch  found  it  eighteen  yards 

iii.  28, 29.  in     width   in   April     1848      {The 

^  Grove,  l.s.c.  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  p.  64). 

^  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  He  found  the  Belus  twice  as  wide 

p.  260.  and  twice  as  deep  as  the  Kishon. 
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The  third  of  the  I'hccnician  plains,  as  we  proceed 
irum  south  to  north,  is  that  of  T}Te.  This  is  a  long 
liut  comparatively  narrow  strip,  reaching  from  the 
Kas-el-Abiad  towards  the  south  to  Sarepta  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  but  in  uo 
pari  more  than  five  niiles  across,  and  generally  less 
tluu  two  miles.  It  is  watered  about  midway  by  the 
t'opious  stream  of  the  Kasimiyeh  or  hitauy,  which, 
rising  east  of  I^ebanon  in  the  Buka'a  or  Ctclesyi-ian 
valley,  forces  its  way  through  the  mountain  chain  by 
a  series  of  tremendous  gorges,  and  debouches  upon 
the  Tyrian  lowland  about  three  miles  to  the  south- 
t-asl  of  the  present  city,  near  the  modem  Khan-el- 
Kasimiyeh,  whence  it  flows  peaceably  to  the  sea  with 
many  windings  through  a  broad  low  tract  of  meadow- 
land.  i.Hher  rills  and  rivulets  descending  from  the 
West  flank  of  the  gi'eat  mountain  increase  the  produc- 
'iveness  of  the  plain,  while  copious  fountains  of  water 
^di  forth  with  surprising  force  in  places,  more 
fspecially  at  Ras-el-Aln,  three  miles  from  Tyre,  to  the 
suuth,'  The  plain  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  a 
Urge  extent  covered  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 
cnlliTated  fields,  in  which  are  grown  rich  crops  of 
lobacco,  cotton,  and  cereals. 

The  plain  of  Sidon,  which  follows  that  of  Tyre, 
4l«i  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of  it,*  extends 
from  a  little  north  of  Sarepta  to  ihe  Uas-el-Jajunieh,  a 
dislaiico  of  about  ten  miles,  and  resembles  that  of 
Tyre  in  its  principal  features.  It  is  long  and  narrow, 
iiaer  more  than  aliont  two  miles  in  width,  but  well- 


1 


'  A  more  particular  dascription  |  coniiected 
'if  ibcsc  fauntAinB  will  be  given  in         '  Hobiii 
'htiWhpttoD  of  tbe  cily  of  Tyre,    iii.  41U. 
"ilh  which  tliey  were  very  closely  | 
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watered  and  very  fertile.  Tlie  principal  streams  ar 
the  Bostreiius  i  Nahr-el-Auly  ^  in  the  north,  just  ii 
side  the  promontory  of  Jajunieh,  the  Xahr  Sanil 
south  of  Sidon,  a  torrent  dr\'in  the  summer-tune,^  an 
the  Nalir  ez-Zaheranv,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  ( 
Sarepta,  a  river  of  moderate  capacity.  Fine  fouiitaii 
also  huTi^t  from  the  earth  in  the  plain  itself,  as  tl 
Ain-el-Kanterali  and  the  Ain-el-Buriik,*  betwet 
Sarepta  and  the  Zaherany  river.  Irrigation  is  eai 
and  is  largely  used,  with  the  result  that  the  fruits  ai 
vegetables  of  Saida  and  its  environs  have  the  name 
being  among  the  finest  of  the  country.^ 

The  plain  of  Ber}nus  (BejTout)  is  the  most  co 
tracted  of  all  the  Phoenician  ])lains  that  are  at  ; 
noticeable.  It  lies  south,  south-east,  and  east  of  t 
city,  intervening  between  the  high  dunes  or  sar 
hills  which  form  the  western  portion  of  the  BejTC 
peninsula,  and  the  skirts  of  Lebanon,  which  h( 
approach  very  near  to  the  sea.  The  plain  begins 
Wady  Shuweifat  on  the  south,  about  four  miles  in 
the  town  of  Keyrout,  and  extends  northwards  to  t 
sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  Xalir  Beyrout.  1 
northern  part  of  the  plain  is  known  as  Ard-el-Bu 
jineli.  The  plain  is  deficient  in  water,"*  yet  is  cu 
vated  in  olives  and  mulberries,  and  contains 
largest  olive  grove  in  all  Syria.  A  little  beyond 
western  edge  is  the  famous  pine  forest  "*  from  wh 
(according  to  some)  Ber3'tus  derived  its  name.'* 

The  plain  of  Marathus  is,  next  to  Sharon,  the  id 


'  llobinson,  iii.  415.  '      ^  See     Edrisi     (traduction 

'  Ibid.  p.  414.  Compare  Renan,  '  Joubert),  i.  355  ;  D'Arvi 
Mission  (h  Phenivie^  pp.  524,  665.    Memoirvs,  ii.  38 ;  Kenan,  pp. 

»  KobinHon,  iii.  420.  j  353. 

''  Kenan,  Mission  dc  Phcnicirj  "  Gesenius,  Thcsaunts,  p.  'i 
p.  353.  i 
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extensive    in    Phoenicia.      It    stretches   from  Jebili 
(Gabala)  on  the  north  to  Arka  towards  the  south,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  has  a  width  vaxy- 
*  ing  from  two  to  ten  miles.     The  rock  crops  out  from 
it  in  places,  and  it  is  broken  between  Tortosa  and 
Hammam   by  a   line  of  low  hills  running   parallel 
^th  the  shore.^     The  principal  streams  which  water 
it  are  the  Nahr-el-Melk,  or  Badas,  six  miles  south  of 
Jebili,  the  Xahr  Amrith,   a  strong  running  brook 
.  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of 
Tortosa  (Antaradus),  the  Nahr  Kubl^,  which  joins  the 
Nahr  Amrith  near  its  mouth,  and  the  Eleutherus  or 
:    Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  reaches  the  sea  a  little  north  of 
Arka.    Of  these  the  Eleutherus  is  the  most  important. 
*  It  is  a  considerable  stream  even  in  summer,  and  in 
the  rainy  season  is  a  barrier  to  intercourse,  caravans 
sometimes   remaining    encamped   on    its   banks   for 
I    •everal  weeks,  unable  to  cross.' '  The  soil  of  the  plain 
I    M  shaUow,  the  rock  lying  always  near  the  surface ; 
I  4e  streams  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  form 
1^  Marshes,  which  breed  malaria ;  a  scanty  population 
r  icarcely  attempts  more  than  tlie  rudest  and  most  in- 
I    efficient  cultivation  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
tract  at  present  is  ahnost  a  desert.     Xature,  howevei*, 
shows  its  capabilities  by  covering  it  in  tlie  spring- 
time from  end  to  end  with  a  '  carpet  of  flowers.'  *' 

From  the  edges  of  the  plains,  and  sometimes  from 
the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  rise  up  chalky  slopes  or 
steep  rounded  hills,  partly  left  to  nature  and  covered 
^ith  trees  and   shrubs,    partly   at  the  present   day 


'  Renan,  pp.  59,  60. 
Kenrick  {Phceniciayp.  8),  who 
quotes  Burckhardt  (%ri<i,  p.  161), 
'DdChesney  (Euphrates  Krpedi- 


tioHf  i.  450). 

'  Renan,  p.  51):— *C'est  im  im- 
mense tapis  (le  fleiirs.' 
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cultivate*!  ^lA  sTadded  with  villages.     The  hilly  re- 
gion fonn^  gt-i.erally  an  intermediate  tract  between 
the  high  mountains  and  the  plains  already  described; 
but.  not  unire*|uently.  it  commences  at  the  watert 
eilge.  and  fills  with  its  undulations  the  entire  space, 
leaving  not  even  a  strip  of  lowland.     This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  central  region  between  Berytus  and 
Arka,  opjjosite  the  highest  portion  of  the  Lebanon ;  and 
again  in  the  north  between  Cape  Possidi  and  Jebili, 
opposite  the  more  northern  part  of  Bargylus.    The 
hilly  region  in  these  places  is  a  broad  tract  of  alter- 
nate wooded  heights  and  deep  romantic  valleys,  with 
streams  murmuring  amid  their  shades.     Sometimes 
the  hills  are  cultivated  in  terraces,  on   which  grow 
vines  and  olives,  but  more  often  they  remain  in  their 
pristine  condition,  clothed  with  masses    of  tangled 
underwood. 

The  mountain  ranges,  which  belong  in  some  mea- 
sure  to   tlu*   geography   of   Phoenicia,    are   four  in 
numbiT— Carmel,    Casius,   Bargylus,    and   Lebanon. 
(^arnu»l  is  a  long  hog-backed  ridge,  running  in  almost 
a  straight    line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
the  promontory  which  forms  the  western  protection 
of  till*  bay  of  Acre  to  El-Ledjun,  on  the  southern 
vor«nM)rthe  iireat  plain  of  I^sdraelon,  a  distance  of 
about  t  wont  v-t  wo  miles.     It  is  a  limestone  formation, 
aiul  rises  up  abruptly  from  the  side  of  the  bay  of  Acre, 
with  flanks  so  steep  and  rugged  that  the  traveller  mus^ 
d\s\nount  ii\  order  xo  ascend  thenu^  but  sloi>es  mor 
ijxM\tlv  towanls  the  south,  where  it  is  comparative! 
easy  of  aoooss.     The  givatest  elevation  which  it  a 
tiuns  is  alnnit  I. at.  .VJ'  4,  when^  it  reaches  the  heigl 
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rather  more  than  1,200  feet;   from  this   it   falls 

.gradually  as  it  nears  the  shore,  until  at  the  convent, 

"with  which  the  western  extremity  is  crowned,  the 

lieight  above  the  sea   is   no   more   than  582    feet. 

In  ancient  times  the  whole  mountain  was  thickly 

^ooded,^  but  at  present,  though  it  contains  '  rocky 

•^lls '  where  there  are  '  thick  jungles  of  copse,'  ^  and 

is  covered  in  places  with  oUve  groves  and  thickets 

-^f  dwarf  oak,  yet  its  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a 

"park  than  of  a  forest,  long  stretches  of  grass  alternat-  ' 

?ng  with   patches    of  woodland   and   '  shrubberies, 

'thicker  than  any  other  in  Central  Palestine,'  while 

the  larger  trees  grow  in  clumps  or  singly,  and  there 

^  nowhere,  as  in  Lebanon,  any  dense  growth,  or  even 

'^y  considerable   grove,  of  forest  trees.      But  the 

oeauty  of  the  tract  is  conspicuous;  and  if  Carmel 

iiieans,  as  some  interpret,  a  '  garden '  rather  than  a 

'forest,'  it  may  be  held  to  well  justify  its  appellation. 

*  The  whole  mountain-side,'  says  one  traveller,^  '  was 

Messed  with  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs  and  fra- 

.grant  herbs.'     '  There  is  not  a  flower,'  says  another,** 

'  that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along 

tie  coast,  that  I  do  not  find  on  Carmel,  still  the  fra- 

^ant,  lovely  mountain  that  lie  was  of  old.' 

The  geological  structure  of  Carmel  is,  in  the  main, 

yfhsit  is  called  '  the  Jura  formation,'  or  '  the  upper 

oolite' — a   soft   white  limestone,  with  nodules  and 

veins  of  flint.     At  the  western  extremity,  where  it 

overhangs  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  chalk,  and 

tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and 


»  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  27.  589. 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palesiiney         *  Van  de  Veltle,  Travels^  i.  317, 
p.  344.  318.       Compare     Porter,     Giant 

*  Martinean,  Eastern  Life,  p.  Cities  of  Balkan ,  i\2S(y. 
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flint.  (M  the  north-east  of  the  mountain,  beyond  the 
Nahr-el-Mukattah,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking 
through  the  deposited  strata,  and  forming  the  begin- 
ning of  the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Gralilee.^ 
like  most  limestone  formations,  Cannel  abounds  in 
caves,  wliich  are  said  to  be  more  than  2,000  in 
number,*  and  are  often  of  great  length  and  extremely 
tortuous. 

Carmel,  the  great  southern  headland  of  Phoenicia, 
is  balanced  in  a  certain  sense  by  the  extreme  northern 
headland  of  Casius.     Mount  Casius  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  termination  of  a  spur  from  Bargylus ;  but 
it  has  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  character  that  it 
seems   entitled   to  separate  description.     Eising  up 
abruptly  from  the  Mediterranean  to   the  height  of 
5,318   feet,   it   dominates   the   entire   region   in  its 
vicuiity,  and  from  the  sea  fomjs  a  landmark  that  is 
extraordinarily   conspicuous.     Forests   of  fine   trees 
clothe  its  flanks,  but  the  lofty  summit  towers  high 
above  them,  a  bare   mass  of  rock,  known  at  the 
present  day  as  Jebel-el-Akra,  or  '  the  Bald  Mountain/ 
It  is  formed  mainly  of  the  same  cretaceous  limestone 
as  the  other  mountains  of  these  parts,  and  like  theia 
has  a  rounded  summit ;  but  rocks  of  igneous  origia 
enter  into  its  geological  structure ;  and  in  its  vegeta- 
tion it  more  resembles  the  mountain  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus  than  those  of  southern  Syria  and  Pales^ 
tine.     On  its   north-eastern   prolongation,  which  is 
washed  by  the  Orontes,  lay  the  enchanting  pleasure- 
ground   of  Daphne,   bubbling   with   fountains,    au^ 
bright   with  flowering  slirul)s,  where  from  a  remote 

'  Kilter,  Krdkuinh,  xvi.  HI, 

^  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dirtiotianj  of  the  Bibh,  i.  278. 
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antiquity  the  Syrians  held  frequent  festival  to  their 
favourite  deity — the  '  Dea  Syra  ' — the  great  nature 
goddess. 

The   elevated   tract   known   to   the   ancients   as 

Bargylus,  and  to  modem  geographers  as  the  Ansay- 

rieh  or   Nasariyeh   mountain-region,   runs   at   right 

angles  to  the  spur  terminating  in  the  Mount  Casius, 

and  extends  from  the  Orontes  near  Antioch  to  the 

valley  of  the  Eleutherus.     This  is  a  distance  of  not  less 

than  a  hundred  miles.     Tlie  range  forms  the  western 

boundary  of  the  lower  Coelesyrian  valley,  which  abuts 

upon  it  towards  the  east,  while  westward  it  looks 

down  upon  the  region,  partly  hill,  partly  lowland, 

which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  '  Xorthem 

Phoenicia.'     The  axis   of  the   range   is   almost   due 

north  and  south,  but  with  a  slight  deflection  towards 

the  south-east.     Bargylus  is  not  a  chain  comparable 

to  Lebanon,  but  still  it  is  a  romantic  and  picturesque 

region.     The  lower  spurs  towards  the  west  are  clothed 

with  olive  c^rounds  and  vineyards,  or  covered  with 

nl^Ttles  and  rhododendrons ;  between  them  are  broad 

open  valleys,  productive  of  tobacco  and  corn.     Higher 

^ip '  the  scenery  becomes  wild  and  bold  ;  fiill  rises  to 

Biountain  ;  soft  springing  green  corn  gives  place  to 

sterner  crag,  smooth  plain  to  precipitous  heights  ; '  ^ 

and  if  in  the  more  elevated  region  the  majesty  of  the 

cedar  is  wanting,  yet  forests  of  fir  and  pine  abound, 

and  creep  up  the  mountain-side,  in  places  almost  to 

the  summit,  while  here  and  there  bare  masses  of  rock 

;    protrude  themselves,  and  crag  and  cliff  rise  into  the 

j    clouds  that  hang  about  the  highest  summits.     Water 

abounds  throughout  the  region,  which  is  the  parent 


'  Walpole*«  Ansayrii,  iii.  156. 
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of  numerous  streams,  as  the  northern  Xahr-el-Kebir, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  by  Latakia,  the  Nahr-el-Melk, 
the  Xahr  Amrith,  the  Xahr  Kuble,  the  Xahr-el-Abrath, 
and  many  others.  From  the  conformation  of  the 
land  they  have  of  necessity  short  courses ;  but  eack 
and  all  of  them  spread  along  their  banks  a  ricli 
verdure  and  an  uncommon  fertility. 

But  the  great  range  of  Phoenicia,  its  glory  and  ite 
boast  is  Lebanon.   Lebanon,  the  *  White  Mountain '  ^— 
'  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Palestine  '  * — now  known  as  '  the 
Old  White-headed  Man'  ( Jebel-esh-Sheikh),  or  *the 
Mountain  of  Ice '  ( Jebel-el-Tilj ),  was  to  Phoenicia  at 
once  its  protection,  the  source  of  its  greatness,  and 
its   crowning    beauty.      Extended   in   a   continuous 
line    for    a    distance   of    above    a    hundred  miles, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
feet,  and  steepest  on   its  eastern  side,  it  formed  a 
wall  against  which  the  waves   of  eastern   invasion 
naturally  broke — a  bulwark  which  seemed  to  say  to 
them,  '  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.'    The 
flood  of  conquest  swept  along  its  eastern  flank,  down 
the  broad  vale  of  the  Buka'a,  and  then  over  the  hilb 
of  Galilee ;  but  its  frowning  precipices  and  its  lofty 
crest  deterred  or  bafiled  the  invader,  and  the  smiling 
region  between  its  summit  and   the   Mediterranean 
was,  in  the  early  times  at  any  rate,  but  rarely  traversed 
by  a  hostile  army.    This  western  region  it  was  which 
held  those  inexhaustible  stores  of  forest  trees  that 
supplied  Phoenicia  with  her  war  ships  and  her  immense 
commercial  navy ;   here  were   the  most   productive 


1  The    derivation    of  Lebanon    Lexicon^  p.  1119 ;  Fttrst,  ConeW' 
(]\^2^)  from  ;j^,  *  white/  is  gene-    dantia.i^,  588.) 


rally  admitted.      (See    Gesemus, 
Thesaurus,     p.     8G9  ;     Buxtorf, 


Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine^ 
p.  395. 
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iiillevs,  tlie  vineyards,  and  the  olive  grounds,  and 
liere  too  were  the  streams  and  rills,  the  dashing 
i^iscades,  Ihe  lovely  dells,  and  the  deep  gorges  which 
L'ave  her  the  palm  over  all  the  surrounding  countries 
for  variety  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  geology  of  the  Lebanon  is  exceedingly  com- 
jilicated.  '  While  the  bulk  of  the  mountain,  and  all 
till-' higher  ranges,  are  without  exception  limestone  of 
liif  early  cretaceous  period,  the  valleys  and  gorges 
are  filled  with  formations  of  every  possible  variety, 
wdimeiitary,  metamorphic,  and  igneous.  Down  many 
iif  iheni  run  long  streams  of  trap  or  basalt ;  occa- 
sionally there  are  dykes  of  porphyry  and  greenstone. 
Hill!  then  patches  of  sandstone,  before  the  limestone 
:ind  flint  recur.' '  Some  slopes  are  composed  entirely 
"fsoft  sandstone;  many  patches  are  of  a  hard  metaUic- 
H'umling  trap  or  porphyry;  hut  the  predominant 
'lirmalion  is  a  greasy  or  powdery  linieslone,  bare 
"fteii,  but  sometimes  clothed  with  a  soft  herbage,  or 
"illi  a  thick  tangle  of  shrubs,  or  with  lofty  forest 
ireps.  The  ridge  of  the  mountain  is  everywhere 
ii:ikf<l  limestone  rock,  except  in  the  comparatively 
it-sf  places  which  attain  the  highest  elevation,  where 
It  is  coated  or  streaked  with  snow.  Two  sunmiits 
are  especially  remarkable,  that  of  Jebel  Sunuin  to- 
wards the  south,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
iVjTout,*  and  Is  estimated  to  exceed  the  height  of 
ItJIOII  feet,*  and  that  of  Jebel  Mukhmel  towards  the 
north,  which  has  been  carefully  measured  and  found 
to  fall  a  very  little  short  of  10,200  feet.""     Tlie  latter. 


TriMrain.  The  Law!  of  Uratl,  I  (./  Ihe  Bible,  ii.  8li. 
,  «84.  '  Ibid.      Coiupnrt     Sal. 

'  Ihid.  p.  7.  BevtetB,  No.  v.  p.  U, 

'  Port«T.  in  Smitii's  Dicli-iiart/  \ 
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which  forms  a  sort   of  amphitheatre,  circles  round 
ami  impeml<  over  a  deep  hollow  or  basin,  opening 
out  towanls  tlie  west,  in  which  rise  the  chief  sources 
that  go  to  form  the  romantic  stream  of  the  Kadisha. 
The  sides  of  the  basin  are  bare  and  rockv,  frintred 
here  and  there  with  the  rough  knolls  which  mark 
the  deposits  of  ancient  glaciers,  the  'moraines'  of  the 
I^banon.     In  this  basin  stand  'the  Cedars/    It  is 
not  indeed  true,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed,  that 
the  cellar  grove  of  Jel>el  Mukhmel  is  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  that  primeval  cedar-forest  which  was  anciently 
the  glory  of  the  mountain.     Cedars  exist  on  Ijebanon 
in  six  other  places  at  least,  if  not  in  more.    Near 
Tannurin,  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Duweir,  a  wild 
gorge  is  clotheil  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  forest  rf  j 
tnH\^*  untoucheil  by  tlie  axe,  the  haunt  of  the  panther  J 
and  the  l>ean  whicli  on  examination  have  been  fouflfl 
to  be  all  cellars,  some  of  a  large  size,  from  fifteen  to  | 
eiglUtHMi    feet    in   girth.     Tliey  grow  in  clusters,  or  I 
scattered  sinsrlv,  in  everv  variety  of  situation,  some  I 
<*linging  to  tlie  steep  slopes,  or  gnarled  and  twisted  I 
on  the  bare  liilltops,  others  sheltered  in  the  recessesrf  I 
the  dell.     There  are  also  cedar-groves  at  B'sberrah;  I 
at   Kl  lladith:  near  Puma,  five  hours  south-west  (rf  1 
Kl   lladith:    in    one   of  the  glens  north  of  Deir-d-  I 
Kanmr,   at    Etnub,  and  probably   in   other  places.'  I 
Milt  still  Mhe  Cedars'  of  Jebel  Mukhmel  are  entitled  1 
to  pnMMninon(*e  over  all  the  rest,  both  as  out-num-1 
bering  any  other  cluster,  and  still  more  as  exceeding! 
nil  the  rest  in  size  and  apparent  antiquity.     Some  of  1 
\]\o    iKitriarclis    are    of    enormous   girth;    even  thei 
younger  ones  have  a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet;| 

'  Sco  Tristmm.  LanfJ  itf  Israel,  pp.  625-629. 
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^Hid  the  height  is  such  that  tlie  birds  which  dwell 
^KloDg  the  upper  branches  are  beyond  the  range  of 
^Ha  ordinary  fowling-piece. 
I  But  it  is  through  the  contrasts  whicli  it  presents 
that  Lebanon  has  its  extraordUiary  power  of  attract- 
ing and  dehghting  the  traveller.  Below  the  upper 
line  of  bare  and  worn  rock,  streaked  in  places  with 
suoff,  and  seamed  with  torrent  courses,  a  region  is 
entered  upon  where  the  freshest  and  softest  moun- 
luti  herbage,  the  greenest  foliage,  and  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  alternate  with  deep  dells,  tremen- 
dous gorges,  rocky  ravines,  and  precipices  a  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Scarcely  has  the  voyager  descended 
from  the  upper  region  of  naked  and  rounded  rock, 
when  he  comes  upon '  a  tremendous  chasm — the  bare 
unphithealre  of  the  upper  basin  contracts  into  a 
Valley  of  about  2,000  feet  deep,  rent  at  its  bottom 
into  a  cleft,  a  thousand  feet  deeper  still,  down  which 
dashes  a  river,  buried  between  these  stupendous  walls 
of  rock.  All  above  the  chasm  is  terraced  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  with  indefatigable  industrj'.  Tiny 
ilreamlets  boimd  and  leap  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
fertilising  them  as  they  rush  to  join  the  torrent  in  the 
abyss.  Some  of  the  waterfalls  are  of  great  height 
and  of  considerable  volume.  From  one  spot  may  be 
counted  no  less  than  seven  of  these  cascades,  now 
dashing  in  wliite  spray  over  a  cliff,  now  lost  under 
tb  shade  of  trees,  soon  to  reappear  over  the  next 
shelving  rock.''  Or,  to  quote  from  another  writer  * 
—'The  descent  from  the  summit  is  gradual,  but  is 
tver)-where  broken  by  precipices  and  towering  rocks, 
«hich   time  and   the    elements    have    chiselled    into 

'  S«6  TriHtraui.  Landof  larixfl,  j      "  I'orter,  in  Diclionartj   of  llie 
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strange  fantastic  shapes.  Ravines  of  singular  wild- 
ness  and  grandeur  furrow  tlie  whole  mountain-side, 
looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents.  Here  and 
there,  too,  bold  promontories  shoot  out,  and  dip  per- 
pendicularly into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ragged  limestone  banks  are  scantily  clothed  with 
the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines; 
while  every  available  spot  is  carefully  cultivated. 
The  cultivation  is  wonderful,  and  shows  what  all  Syria 
might  be  if  under  a  good  government.  Miniature 
fields  of  grain  are  often  seen  where  one  would  suppose 
that  the  eagles  alone,  which  hover  round  them,  could 
have  planted  the  seed.  Fig-trees  cling  to  the  naked 
rock;  vines  are  trained  along  narrow  ledges;  long 
ranges  of  nmlberries  on  terraces  like  steps  of  stain 
cover  the  more  gentle  declivities ;  and  dense  grovei 
of  olives  fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds ;] 
of  villages  are  seen,  here  built  amid  labyrinths  of 
rocks,  there  clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to  the  sides 
of  cliffs,  while  convents,  no  less  numerous,  are  perchei 
on  the  top  of  every  peak.  When  viewed  from  the 
sea  on  a  morning  in  early  spring,  Lebanon  presents 
a  picture  which  once  seen  is  never  forgotten;  but 
deeper  still  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  when 
one  looks  down  over  its  terraced  slopes  clothed  in 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  and  through  the  vistas  of  its 
magnificent  glens,  on  the  broad  and  bright  Medi- 
terranean.' 

The  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain  falls  very  fitf 
short  of  the  western  both  in  area  and  in  beauty.  It 
is  a  comparatively  narrow  region,  and  presents  none 
of  the  striking  features  of  gorge,  ravine,  deep  dell, 
and  dashing  stream  which  diversify  the  side  that 
looks  westward.     The  steep  slopes  are  generally  bare, 
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lie  lower  portion  only  being  scantily  clotlied  with 

leciduous  oak,  for  the  most  part  stunted,  and  with 

ow  scrub  of  juniper  and  barberry.^     Towards  the 

lorth  there  is  an  outer  barrier,  parallel  with  the  main 

ihain,  on  which  follows  a  tolerably  flat  and  rather 

bare  plain,  well  watered,  and  with  soft  turf  in  many 

parts,  which  gently  slopes  to  the  foot  of  the  main 

ascent,  a  wall  of  rock  generally  half  covered  with 

snow,   up   which   winds  the   rough   track   whereby 

travellers  reach  the  summit.     Eills  of  water  are  not 

▼anting  ;  flowers  bloom  to  the  very  edge  of  the  snow, 

and  the  walnut-tree  flourishes  in  sheltered  places  to 

within  two  or  three  thousand  feet  of  the  summit ;  but 

the  general  character  of  the  tract  is  bare  and  bleak ; 

the  villages  are  few  ;  and  the  terraced  cultivation, 

whicli  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  western 

«ide,  is  wanting.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  range  the 

descent  is  abrupt  from  the  crest  of  tlie  mountain  into 

the  Buka'a,  or  valley  of  the  Litany,  and  the  aspect 

of  the  mountain-side  is  one  of  '  unrelieved  bareness.'  ^ 

There  is,  however,  one  beauty  at  one  point  on 

this  side  of  the  Lebanon  range  which  is  absent  from 

the  more  favoured  western  region.     On  the  ascent 

trom  Baalbek  to  the  Cedars  tlie  traveller  comes  upon 

lake  Lemone,   a  beautiful  mountain  tarn,   without 

^ny  apparent  exit,  the  only  sheet  of  water  in  the 

I^ebanon.     Lake   Lemone   is  of  a  long  oval  sliape, 

sbout  two  miles  from  orte  end  to  the  other,  and  is 

fei  bv  a  stream  entering  at  either  extremitv,  that 

from  the  north,  w^hich  comes  down  from  the  village 

of  Ainat,  being  the  more  important.     As  the  water 

'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel.,  p.  I  in    Smith's    Dictionary    of    the 
m.  1  Bible,  ii.  87. 

*  Ibid.  p.  000.    Compare  Porter,  | 
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which  comes  into  the  lake  cannot  be  discharged 
evaporation,  we  must  suppose  some  underground 
let,^  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  through  the  limesi 
into  the  Litany. 

The  eastern  side  of  Lebanon  drains  entirely! 
this  river,  which  is  the  only  stream  whereto  it 
birtli.  The  Litany  is  the  principal  of  all 
Phoenician  rivers,  for  the  Orontes  must  be  counted 
to  Phoenicia  but  to  Syria.  It  rises  from  a  small 
or  lake  near  Tel  Hushben,'^  about  six  miles  to 
south-west  of  the  Baalbek  ruins.  Springing  from 
source,  which  belongs  to  Antilibanus  rather  than 
Lebanon,  the  Litany  shortly  receives  a  large 
sion  to  its  waters  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  vj 
and  thus  augmented  flows  along  the  lower  Buka'a 
a  direction  which  is  generally  a  little  west  of  sou 
receiving  on  either  side  a  number  of  streams  and 
from  both  mountains,  and  giving  out  in  its  ti 
numerous  canals  for  irrigation.  As  the  river  desceiA 
with  numerous  windings,  but  still  with  the  san» 
general  course,  the  valley  of  the  Buka'a  contracHi 
more  and  more,  till  finally  it  terminates  in  a  gorge 
of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Notliing  in  the 
conformation  of  the  strata,  or  in  the  lie  of  groundi 
indicates  the  coming  marvel^ — the  roots  of  Lebanca 
and  Hermon  appear  to  intermix — and  the  further 
progress  of  the  river  seems  to  be  barred  by  a  rocky 
ridge  stretching  across  the  valley  from  east  to  werti 
when  lo  !  suddenly,  the  ridge  is  cut,  as  if  by  a  knife, 
and  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm  opens  in  it,  dowi 


'  Such  outlets  are  cominou  in  '      -  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Sjrii 
Greece,    where    they    are    called  i  p.  10 ;  Chesney,  Euphratet  Exjt 
Kafavofhra,     Tliey  probahly  also    dltionj  i.  898. 
occur  in  Asia  Elinor.  '  Tristram,  p.  600. 
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which  the  stream  plunges  in  a  cleft  200  feet  deep, 
and  so  narrow  that  in  one  place  it  is  actually 
iiriflged  over  by  masses  of  rock  which  have  fallen 
[iroDi  the  clifTs  above.'  In  the  guUy  below  fig-trees 
nd  planes,  besides  many  shrubs,  find  a  looting,  and 
tie  moist  walls  of  rock  on  either  side  are  hung  with 
ferns  of  various  kinds,  among  which  is  conspicuous 
'lie  delicate  and  graceful  maidenhair.  Further  down 
iherliasm  deepens,  first  to  1,000  and  then  to  1,500 
feet, '  the  torrent  roars  in  the  gorge,  milk-white  and 
iiroilen  often  with  the  melting  snow,  overhung  with 
li-tropical  oleanders,  fig-trees,  and  oriental  planes, 
rMle  the  upper  cHHs  are  clad  with  northern  vegeta- 
1,  two  zones  of  ehmate  being  thus  visible  at  once."  * 
lere  the  gorge  is  the  deepest,  opposite  the  Castle 
Belfort  (the  modern  Kulat-esh-Shukif),  the  river 
suddenly  makes  a  turn  at  right  angles,  altering  its 
Oiirse  from  nearly  due  south  to  nearly  due  west,  and 
cuts  through  the  remaining  roots  of  Lebanon,  still 
auhe  bottom  of  a  tremendous  fissure,  and  still  rag- 
ing and  chafing  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  until 
it  length  it  delwnches  on  the  coast  plain,  and  me- 
inders  slowly  through  meadows  to  the  sea,^  which 
it  enters  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The 
course  of  the  Lilany  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  miles. 

The  other  streams  to  which  Lebanon  gives  birth 

either  from  its  northern  or  its  western  flank. 

llie  northern  flank  flows  one  stream  only,  the 

ir-el-Kebir  or   Eleutherus.     The   course   of  this 

is  short,  not  nmch  exceeding    thirty  miles. 

i'  Porter.  Uandhonh  fur  Syria, 
STI;  KobinBOU,  Later  Be-  . 
■rcA(t,p.  4^  I 
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It  rises   from   several   sources   at   the  edge  of 
Cceles}Tian  valley,  and,  receiving  affluents  from  either 
side,  flows  westward  between  Bargj^lus  and  Lebanon 
to    the    ^[editerranean,    which    it    enters   between 
Orthosia   (Artousi)  and   Marathus  (Amrith)  wiA  i 
stream,  the  volume  of  which  is  even  in  the  suInIne^ 
time  considerable.     In  the  rainv  season  it  constitotes 
an   important   impediment   to   intercourse,  since  it 
frequently  sweeps  away  any  bridge  which  may  1* 
thrown  across  it,  and  is  itself  unfordable.     CtoviMiB 
sometimes   remain   encamped    upon   its    banks  fcf 
weeks,   waiting   until   the   swell  has   subsided  tfd 
crossing  is  no  longer  dangerous.^ 

From  the  western  flank  of  Lebanon  flow  above » 
hundred  streams  of  various  dimensions,  whereof  the 
most   important    are   the   Xahr-el-Berid  or  river  of 
Ortliosia,  the  Kadisha  or  river  of  Tripolis,  the  Ibrahitt 
or  Adonis,  tlie  Xahr-el-Kelb  or  Lycus,  the  Damour  or 
Tamyras,  the  Auly  (Aouleh)  or  Bostrenus,  and  the 
Zaherany,  of  which  the  ancient   name  is  unknowa 
to  us.     The  Xahr-el-Berid  drains  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  is  formed  of  t^o 
main  branches,  one  coming  down  from   the  higber 
portion  of  the  range,  about  Lat.  34°  2(K,  and  flowing 
to  the  nortli  west;  while  the  other  descends  from  a 
region  of  much  less  elevation,  about  Lat.  34**  3(y,  and 
runs  a  little  south  of  west  to  the  point  of  junction. 
The  united  stream  then  forces  its  way  down  a  gorge 
in    a   north-west    direction,    and   enters    the    sea  at 
Artousi,  probably  the  ancient  Orthosia.^     The  lengtl 


*  Burckharilt,  Travels  in  Syria,    iii.  4i>. 
p.  IGl :  Chesiney,  Euphrates  Exj)e-        -  Kenan,  Misaitm  de  Phcnici 
t/i7iow,i.  450;  Walpole's^4ii«rt//r//,    p.  1U». 
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f  the  river  from  its  remotest  fountain  to  its  moiit)i 
■,V  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Kadisha  or  '  Holy  Eiver  '  has  its  source  in  the 

deep  basin  already  described.'  round  wliich  rise  in  a 

I      nemidrcle  the  loftiest,  peaks  of   tlie  range,  and  on 

■  the  edge  of  which  stand  '  the  Cedars.'     Fed  by  the 

Bperi)etual  snows,  it  shortly  becomes  a  considerable 

Bitream,  and  flows  nearly  due  west  down  a  beautiful 

Smiley,  where  the  terraced  slopes  are  covered  with 

Hnnneyards  and  mulberry  groves,  and  every  httle  dell, 

*  fTerj-  nook  and  comer  among  the  jagged  rocks,  every 

Itiige  and  cranny  on  precipice-side,  which  tlie  foot 

of  man  can  reach,  or  on  which  a  basket  of  earth 

can  be  deposited,  is  occupied  with  patch  of  corn  or 

fruit-tree.^      Ixjwer  down    near   C'anoljin    the  valley 

contracts  into  a  sublime  chasm,  its  rocky  walls  ris- 

l  perpendicularly  a  thousand  feet  on  either  side. 

i  in  places  not  leaving  room  for  even  a  footpath 

leidethe  stream  that  foams  along  the  bottom.^     The 

hller  of    the    Kadisha    is    *  pure,    fresh,    cool,    and 

rapid,'*    and    makes    a   paradise    along    Its    entire 

Below  Cauobin  the  stream  sweeps  round  in 

p Semicircle  towards  the  north,  and  still  running  in  a 

Il*^clure8que  glen,  draws  near    to  Tripohs,  where  it 

Wilds  towards    the  north-west,  and  enters   the  sea 

after  passing  through  the  town.     Its  course,  inclnd- 

"ig  iiiain  windings,  measures  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The    Ibrahim,    or    Adonis,   has    its    source    near 

-\lka  (Apheca)  in  Lat.  34"  4'  nearly.     It  bursts  from 

i^rave  at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous  cliff,  and  its  foam- 


'  Snpr«.  p.  16.  I      '  Ibid.  p.  28H. 

'  i'orter.      Giant      Cilirx      of ,      '  Wflljiole's  Aimoi/ri 

''"Ibb.  p.  atw. 
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ing  waters  rush  down  into  a  wild  chasm.^  Its  flow 
is  at  first  towards  the  north-west,  but  after  receiving 
a  small  tributar}'  from  the  north-east,  it  shapes  its 
course  nearly  westward,  and  pursues  this  direction, 
with  only  slight  bends  to  the  north  and  south,  for 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  sea.  After 
heavy  rain  in  Lebanon,  its  waters,  which  are  gene- 
rally clear  and  limpid,  become  tinged  with  the  eardi 
which  the  swollen  torrent  detaches  from  the  mountain- 
side,'^ and  Adonis  thus  '  runs  purple  to  the  sea ' — ^not 
however  once  a  year  only,  but  many  times.  It  enters 
the  Mediterranean  about  four  miles  south  of  Byblus 
(Jebeil)  and  six  north  of  Djouni. 

The  Lycus  or  Xahr-el-Kelb  {'  Dog  River ')  flows 
from  the  northern  and  western  flanks  of  Jebel  Sunnin 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  main  streams. 
One  of  these  rises  near  Afka,  and  runs  to  the  south  of 
west,  past  the  castle  and  temples  of  Fakra,  to  its 
junction  with  the  second  stream,  which  is  formed  of 
several  rivulets  flowing  from  the  northern  flank  of 
Sunnin.     Near  Bukfeiya  the  river  constituted  by  the 
union  of   these  two   branches  is  joined   by  a  third 
stream  flowing  from  the  western  flank  of  Sunnin  wifli 
a  westerly  course,  and   from  this  point   the  Lycus 
pursues  its  way  in  tlie  same  general  direction  down  a 
magnificent  gorge  to  tlie  Mediterranean.     Both  banks 
are  lofty,  but  especially  tliat  to  the  south,  where  one 
of  Lebanon's  great  roots  strikes  out  far,  and  dips,  a 
rocky  precipice,  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep.^    Low 
in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  tlie  mad  torrent  dashes 


'  Porter,  Giant  Citirft,  p.  292  ;  '^  Maundrell,    TraveU,  pp.   57, 

Robinson,   Later    HcHcarrhes,    p.  oH;  Porter,  Gw/n<  Ci7t^»,  p.  284; 

(505;  Kenan,  Miimion  de  Pltniicie^  IXqumx., Mission de Phhtide^^^^iS^ 

p.  297.  ^  Porter,  p.  288. 


over  its  rocky  bed  in  sheets  of  foam,  its  banks  friugeil 
ffilii  oleander,  which  it  bathes  with  its  spray.  Above 
rise  jagged  precipices  of  white  Umestone,  crowned 
far  overhead  by  many  a  convent  and  village.'  The 
coiu-se  of  the  Naiir-el-Kelb  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
ihe  Adonis. 

The  Daraour  or  TamjTaa  drains  the  western  flank 
of  Lebanon  to  the  south  of  Jebel  Sunnin  (about  Lat. 
33°  45'),  the  districts  known  as  Menassif  and  Joiird 
Arkoub,  about  Barouk  and  Deir-el-Kaniar.  It 
coilect-8  the  waters  from  an  area  of  about  110  square 
miles,  and  carries  them  to  the  sea  in  a  course  which 
i*  a  little  north  of  west,  reaching  it  lialf-way  between 
Hiao  Kliulda  (Ueldua)  and  Nebbi  Younas.  The 
Iflcener}-  along  its  banks  is  tame  compared  with  that  of 
|)lie  more  northern  ri^•ers. 

The  Xahr-el-Auly  or  Bostrenus  rises  from  a  source 
S  Llie  north-east  of  Barouk,  and  flows  in  a  nearly 
•raight  course  to  the  south-west  for  a  distance  of 
arly  thirty-five  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  a  stream 
n  Jezzin,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south-east, 
vn  receiving  this  stream,  the  Auly  turns  ahiiost  at  a 
right  angle,  and  flows  to  the  west  down  the  fine 
alluvial  track  called  Merj  Bisry,  ])assing  from  this 
pwnt  through  comparatively  low  ground,  and  between 
swelling  hills,  until  it  reaches  the  sea  two  miles  to  the 
.Mrth  of  Sidon.  Its  entire  course  is  not  less  than 
ity  miles. 

The  Zaherany  repeats  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
Mirse  of  the  Bostrenus.  It  rises  near  Jerju'a  from  the 
estern  flank  of  Jebel  Kihan,  the  southern  extremity 
*  Lebanon  range,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  south- 


■  Porter,  p.  284. 
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west.  The  source  is  '  a  fine  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for  a  mill 
race/  ^  From  this  the  river  flows  in  a  deep  valley, 
brawling  and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts 
of  green  grass  shaded  by  black  walnut-trees  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  after  which,  just  opposite 
JerjiVa,  it  breaks  through  one  of  the  spurs  from 
Bilian  by  a  magnificent  chasm.  The  gorge  is  one 
*  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more  savage 
in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  up 
almost  precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  stream,  that  on  the  northern 
bank  being  considerably  the  higher.  The  steep  sides 
of  the  southern  mountain  are  dotted  with  shrub,  oak, 
and  otherdwarf  trees. '-  The  river  descends  in  its  chasm 
still  in  a  south-west  direction  until,  just  opposite  Arab 
SaUm,  it  Mums  round  the  precipitous  comer  or 
bastion  of  the  southern  Bihan  into  a  straight  valley,' 
and  proceeds  to  run  due  south  for  a  short  distance. 
Meeting,  however,  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  which 
blocks  what  would  seem  to  have  been  its  natural 
course,  the  river  "  suddenlv  turns  west,' and  breaking 
through  a  low  ridge  by  a  narrow  ravine,  pursues  its 
way  by  a  course  a  little  north  of  west  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  it  enters  about  midway  between  Sidoo 
and  Sarepta.^  The  length  of  the  stream,  including 
main  windings,  is  probably  not  more,  than  thirty -five 
miles. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  promontories, 
terminations  of  spurs  from  the  mountains,  wluck 
break  the  low  coast-line  into  fragments,  and  go  dovm 


*  Hobinson.  Later  BesearrheHn  p.  45.  ""  Ibid.  p.  43. 

^  Tristram,  Land  of  Inraeh  p.  44. 
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precipitously  into  the  sea.     Uf  these  there  are  two 
belffeeo  Tyre  and  Acre,  one  known  as  the  Bas-el- 
Ablad  or  '  White  Headland,'  and  the  other  as  the 
Ras-en-Nakura.     The  former  is  a  cliff  of  snow-white 
chslk  interspersed  with  black  flints,  and  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
[  fcet.'    The  road,  whioh  in  some  places  impends  over 
I  the  water,  has  been  cut  with  great  labour  through  the 
fock,  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  work 
I'f  Alexander  the  Great.      Previously,  both  here  and 
f      al  the  Bas-en-Nakura,  the  ascent  was  by  steps,  and  the 
jL  passes  were  known    as   the  Cliniaees  Tj-riorum,  or 
^B  'Staircases  of  the  Tpians.'     Another  similar  preci- 
W   pice  guards  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  on  its  south  side 
T    aud  has  been  engineered  with  considerable  skill,  first 
I      Ity  the  Egyptians  and  then  by  the  Romans."''      North 
of  this,  at  Djouni,  the  coast  road  '  traverses  another 
pa.ss,  where  the  mountain,  descending  to  the  water, 
has  been  cut  to  admit  it.'  ^     Still  further  north,  be- 
^Jween    Byblus    and   Tripolis,    the   bold   promontory 
^Bbown  to  the  ancients  a*  Theu-prosopou,  and  now 
^ealled  the  Eas-esh-Shakkah,  is  still  unconquered,  and 
the  road  has  to  quit  the  shore  and  make  its  way  over 
the  .spur  by  a  'wearisome  ascent'*  at  some  distance 
inland.     Again, '  beyond  the  Tamyras  the  hills  press 
lely  on  the  sea,'  ^  and  there  is  '  a  rocky  aud  diffi- 
llt  pass,  along  which  the  path  is  cut  for  some  dis- 
nce  in  the  rock.'  ^ 


'  Keorivk.  Fhaiticia.  p.  *J0. 
'  See  the   Traiuaetionii  of  the 
ittg     o/     Bibl.     Arehteology, 
--'  -   and   poDipare   Keitrirk, 
I.  p.  14 :  Robinson,  Later 
aearchr*.  pp.  017-624. 
*  Wttlpole'ii  AntaijTii,  iii.  li. 
'  Ibid.  p.  84.     Compare  Itcimn, 
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If  -rSf-r:  :c  lii  ^^txriiiatiixi  of  the  countiy 
ritrlj  ifzs-Sw.  >:  r^rciier  Pboenioui  iintraversable 
bj"  a  b.^gcijr  imj,  iz?I  i:  iht  sime  time  to  interpose 
ecscsmjxi?  iifiij-^^if*  ri  i**  w^t  of  I^nd  communica- 
:ioc  aci»:c^  ii«r  r:itiiTr«»  ibemsrfves.  who  must  have 
5COC  :um»ec  "iurcr  i£>>'i^s  »  the  po^ibility  of  com- 
mun:cdt:izi:  C'v  -^k.  Tbe  T^arioos  '  staircases '  were 
pairiul  dLnd  ciS-^^ih  :o  o£iiib.  ihey  gave  no  passage 
ro  anV.iIs»  iz»i  oclx  5^:  xhtiss  of  merchandise  could 
be  cocLTtTrvi  rv  :bcni.  As  soon  as  the  first  rude 
canoe  put  ronh  :ipoc  ifee  pLacid  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terraiiean* ::  miisc  have  b^cocie  evident  that  the  saving 
in  time  and  labour  wooki  be  great  if  the  sea  vrere 
made  to  supercede  the  land  as  the  ordinary  line  of 
commiuiioarion. 

The  maiu  oharao:eris:ios  of  the  count nr  were,  be- 

m 

sides  its  inacces5^ibili:y,  its   picturesqueness  and  its 
productiveness.     The  former  of  these  two  qualities 
seenis  to  have  pi>s?essed  bu:  little  attraction  for  man 
in  his  primitive  r'on^^tion.     Beauties  of  nature  are 
rarely  sung  of  by  early  poets:    and   it    appears  to 
require   an  educatevl  eye  to  appreciate  them.     But 
productiveness  is  a  quality  the  advantages  of  which 
can  be  perceiveil  by  all.    The  eyes  which  first  looked 
down  from  the  ridge  of  Bargylus  or  Lebanon  upon 
the  well-watered,  well-wooded,  and  evidently  fertile 
tract  between  the  mountain  summits  and  the  sea,  if 
thev  took  no  note  of  its  marvellous  and  almost  un- 
equalled  beauty,  nmst  at  any  rate  have  seen  that  here 
was  one  of  earths  most  protluctive  gardens — empha- 
tically a  '  good  land,'  that  might  well  content  whoso- 
ever should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it.     There 
is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Western  Asia.     The  Damas- 
cene oasis,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  Ghor 
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or  Jordan  plain,  the  woods  of  Bashan,  and  the  downs 
of  Moab  are  fertile  and  attractive  regions ;  but  they 
are  comparatively  narrow  tracts  and  present  little 
variety ;  each  is  fitted  mainly  for  one  kind  of  growth, 
one  class  of  products.  Phoenicia,  in  its  long  extent 
fixnn  Mount  Casius  to  Joppa,  and  in  its  combination 
of  low  alluvial  plain,  rich  valley,  sunny  slopes  and 
hills,  virgin  forests,  and  high  mountain  pasturage,  has 
soils  and  situations  suited  for  productions  of  all 
manner  of  kinds,  and  for  every  growth,  from  that  of 
the  lowliest  herb  to  that  of  the  most  gigantic  tree. 
In  the  next  section  an  account  of  its  probable  pro- 
ducts in  ancient  times  will  be  given ;  for  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  Western  Asia  contained  no 
region  more  favoured  or  more  fitted  by  its  general 
position,  its  formation,  and  the  character  of  its  soil, 
to  become  the  home  of  an  important  nation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CLIMATE   AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate  of  Phoenicia — Varieties —Climate  of  the  eoastf  in  the  souths 
in  tJic  north — Climate  of  the  mare  elevated  regions — Vegetable 
productions— Principal  trees — Most  remarkable  shrubs  andfruit- 
trees — Hcrbs^  floivers,  and  garden  vegetables — Zoology — Land 
animnU — Birds— Marine  and  fresh-water  fish — Principal  shell- 
fish — Mine  ra  Is. 

The  long  extent  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  elevation  of  its  various  parts, 
give  it  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  Northern 
Phoenicia  is  many  degrees  colder  than  southern ;  and 
the  difference  is  still  more  considerable  between  the 
coast  tracts  and  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
mountain  regions.  The  greatest  heat  is  experienced 
in  the  plain  of  Sliaron,^  which  is  at  once  the  most 
southern  portion  of  the  countr}%  and  the  part  most 
remote  from  any  hills  of  sufficient  elevation  to  exert 
an  important  influence  on  the  temperature.  Neither 
Camiel  on  the  north,  nor  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the 
east,  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  climate  of 
the  Sharon  lowland.  The  heat  in  summer  is  intense, 
and  except  along  the  river  courses  the  tract  is 
burnt  up,  and  becomes  little  more  than  an  expanse 
of  sand.  As  a  compensation,  the  cold  in  winter  is 
very  moderate.     Snow  scarcely  ever  falls,  and  if  there 


'   Kenrick,  Phoenicia.,  p.  82. 
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;<  frost  il  is  short-lived,  and  does  not  penetrate  into 
■.]ic  ground.' 

Above  Carmel  the  coast  tract  is  decidedly  less 
hoi  than  the  region  south  of  it,  and  becomes  cooler 
iiiid  cooler  as  we  proceed  northwards.  Northern 
Pliceaicia  enjoys  a  climate  that  is  delightful,  and  in 
uhich  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  much  improve- 
meal.  The  summer  heat  is  scarcely  ever  too  great, 
tlif  thonuometer  rarely  exceeding  90°  of  Fahrenheit.* 
nijil  nfien  sinking  below  70°.  Refreshing  showers  of 
rain  frequently  fall,  and  the  breezes  from  tlie  north, 
liip  east,  and  the  south-east,  coming  from  high  moun- 
taiu  tracts  which  are  in  part  snow-clad,  temper  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  and  prevent  it  from  being 
oppressive  The  winter  temperature  seldom  descends 
tiiiich  below  50° ;  and  thus  the  orange,  the  lemon 
and  the  dale-palm  flourish  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
gardens  are  bright  with  flowers  even  in  December  and 
.January.  Snow  falls  occasionally,  but  it  rarely  lies  on 
i!ie  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  so  much  as  a  foot  deep.  On  the  other  hand, 
rain  is  expected  during  the  winter-time,  and  the 
entire  line  of  coast  is  visited  for  some  months  with 
wvere  storms  and  gales,  accompanied  often  by  thunder 
md  violent  rain,"  which  strew  the  shore  with  wrecks 
iml  mm  even  insignificant  mountain  streams  into 
raging  torrents.  The  storms  come  chiefly  from  the 
west  and  north-west,  quarters  to  which  the  liarbours 
on  the  coast  are  unfortunately  open.*  Navigation 
'oiisequently  suffers  interruption  :  but  when  once  the 
winter  is  past,  a  season  of  tranquillity  sets  in,  and  for 


'  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dii-t.  nf  the  ,      '  See  Catiim  TriBtraiii'B   experi- 
fiililr,  ii.  eUS.  '  eaeB6,Land  of  Itrarl.  pp.  00-115. 

'  Etiwiek,  l.s,c.  '  Ibid.  pp.  94.  O.i. 
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many  months  of  the  year — at  any  rate  from  Maj 
to  October  ^ — the  barometer  scarcely  varies,  the  %\j 
is  unclouded,  and  rain  all  but  unknown. 

As  the  traveller  mounts  from  the  coast  tract  into 
tlie  more  elevated  recnons,  the  climate  sensibly 
changes.  An  hour's  ride  from  the  plains,  when  they 
are  most  sultn%  will  bring  him  into  a  comparativel? 
cool  region,  where  the  dashing  spray  of  the  glacier 
^treams  is  borne  on  the  air,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
breeze  that  is  actuallv  cold  comes  down  from  the 
mountain-tops.-  Shade  is  abundant,  for  the  rocb 
are  often  perpendicular,  and  overhang  the  road  in 
places,  while  the  dense  foliage  of  cedars,  or  pines,  or 
walnut-trees,  forms  an  equally  effectual  screen  against 
the  sun's  noonday  rays.  In  winter  the  uplands  are, 
of  course,  cold.  Severe  weather  prevails  in  them 
from  November  to  March  :  ^  snow  falls  on  all  the  high 
OTOund,  while  it  rains  on  the  coast  and  in  the  low- 
lands ;  the  passes  are  blocked ;  and  Lebanon  and 
Bargylus  replenish  the  icy  stores  which  the  summer's 
heat  has  diminished. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Phoenicia  may  be 
best    considered   under  the   several   heads  of  trees, 
shrubs,  herbs,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  garden  veg^ 
tables.     The  chief  trees  were  the  palm-tree,  the  syca- 
more, the  maritime  pine,  and  the  plane  in  the  low- 
lands ;  in  the  highlands  the  cedar,  Aleppo  pine,  oak, 
walnut,  poplar,  acacia,  shumac,  and  carob.     We  have 
spoken  of  the  former  abundance  of  the  palm.*    At 
present  it  is  found  in  comparatively  few  places,  and 
seldom   in   any    considerable    numbers.      It   grovn 
singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  at  various  pointi 

*  Kenrick,  p.  34.  |      '  Kenrick,  p.  83. 

-  Walpole's  Ansayriij  p.  76.  *  See  above,  pp.  1,  2, 
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of  the  coast  from  Tripolis  to  Acre,  but  is  only  abun- 
dant in  a  few  spots  more  towards  the  south,  as  at 
Haifa,  under  Carmel,  where  'fine  date-pahns'  are 
iMimerous  in  the  gardens,^  and  at  Jafia,  where  travel- 
lers remark  *  a  broad  belt  of  two  or  three  miles  of 
date-palms  and  orange-groves  laden  with  fruit.' *^ 
The  wood  was  probably  not  much  used  as  timber 
except  in  the  earUest  time,  since  Lebanon  afforded 
80  many  kinds  of  trees  much  superior  for  building 
purposes.  The  date-palm  was  also  valued  for  its 
fruit,  though  the  produce  of  the  Phoenician  groves 
can  never  have  been  of  a  high  quality. 

The  sycamore,  or  sycamine-fig,  is  a  dark-foliaged 
tree,  with  a  gnarled  stem  when  it  is  old ;  ^  it  grows 
either  singly  or  in  clumps,  and  much  more  resembles 
b  appearance  the  English  oak  than  the  terebinth 
does,  which  has  been  so  often  compared  to  it.  The 
stem  is  short,  and  sends  forth  wide  lateral  branches 
forking  out  in  all  directions,  which  renders  the  tree 
^ery  easy  to  cHmb.  It  bears  a  small  fig  in  great 
abundance,  and  probably  at  all  seasons,  which,  how- 
ever, is  '  tasteless  and  woody/  ^  though  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  sycamore  is  common  along  the 
Phoenician  lowland,  but  is  a  very  tender  tree  and 
will  not  grow  in  the  mountains. 

The  plane-tree,  common  in  Asia  Minor,  is  not 
very  frequent  either  in  Phoenicia  or  Palestine.  It 
occurs,  however,  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Litany, 
where  it  breaks  through  the  roots  of  Lebanon,^  and 
also  in  many  of  the  valleys  ^  on  the  western  flank  of 


'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 

'  Ibid.  p.  409. 
^  Ibid.  p.  81. 


♦  Ibid.  p.  34. 
••  Ibid.  p.  riim. 

••  Hooker,  in  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  084. 

D 
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the  mouRtain.  The  maritime  pine  (Pimis  niaritima] 
extends  in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore/ 
and  is  found  of  service  in  checking  the  advance  of 
the  sand  dunes^  which  have  a  tendencv  to  encroach 
seriouslv  on  the  cuhivable  soil. 

m 

vV  the  upland  trees  the  most  common  is  the  oak. 
There  are  three  species  of  oak  in  the  countr}\  The 
raO(5^t  prevalen:  is  an  evergreen  oak  {Qaercus  pseudi^ 
i\».^^/fr*i  \  sometimes  mistaken  by  travellers  for  a 
hollv,  sometimes  for  an  ilex,  which  covers  in  a  low 
denst^  bush  many  miles  of  the  hilly  coimtry  every- 
w]ior^\  and  oocasionallv  l>ecomes  a  lar«re  tree  m  the 

T-elKinon  vallevs,*  and  on  the  flanks  of  Casius  and 

* 

Banrylus,  Another  *H>mmon  oak  is  Quercus  ^EgH^ 
a  mucli  smaller  and  deciduous  tree,  very  stout- 
trunkt\l,  which  grows  in  si'attered  groups  on  Cannel 
and  els^^where,  •  giving  a  park-like  appearance  to  the 
laiidscaj>e.  *  The  third  kind  is  Q^tercus  infectoria^^ 
galKvik,  alsi^  dct^duous,  and  very  conspicuous  from 
tlio  lanrt*  numl>er  of  bright,  chestnut-coloured,  nscid 
iralls  which  it  Ivars,  and  which  are  now  sometimes 
garheivd  for  oxjK^rtatiou.* 

Next  to  the  ^xik  mav  l>e  mentioned  the  wahiut, 
which  grvnvs  to  a  great  size  in  sheltered  positions 
in  the  Lebanon  range,  lx)th  upon  the  eastern 
and    ujHm  the    western    tlank:^   the    poplar,  which 

*  HiXxktT.  in  l^u'ticH^trtt  ^/*  fA^  i\  on  Barrios  {An^ayriij  iiL  187 

Bihlr,  \\  t>8:^  et    sqq.) :   Tristram  on  LebanoDf 

'  Pr,  HvK>k«»r  s»ys:— *V- /•*«*< ^'^'-  Ltind  of  ItraeL  pp.  113,  117. 
<!>MV\/Vra  is  i^rh^i^  llu^  wiumouest       *  Hooker,  in  DicL  of  the  BiiHiii 

|iliu)t  in  all  Svrui  luul  Fal^scine*  ii.  684.     Compare  Tristram,  L^i 

oovmn^  »s  A  low  ilt?ns«»  bush  many  o/  ItrneL  p.  113. 
MuartMuilosofhilly  ivuniry  eYer>-.        *  Ibid. 

wnon\  but  nuvly  or  noverjCTTv^winir        '  Se«    Walpole.    Ansayriiy  Hi. 

in  the  plains.     It  9«'Kloni  beivmes  ±^.  i^:  Tristram.  £  a » J  o/Jtrtfrfi 

a  larjre  tree,  except  in  the  valleys  pp.  622,  tSJS :  Robinson.  Laier  Se- 

of  the  Lebanon.*     WalpiUe  found  *«rttrfA<'#,  p.  607. 
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is  found  both  in  the  mountains'  ami  in  the  low 
ffliintry,  as  especially  about  Beyrout ;  ^  the  Aleppo 
pine  (Pinus  fuilepemis).  of  which  there  are  large 
woods  in  Carmel,  r*ebanon  and  Bargylus,^  while  in 
Casius  there  is  an  enormous  forest  of  them;  ■*  and  the 
camb  [Cerntonia  siliqiui),  or  locust-tree,  a  denae- 
fotiaged  tree  of  a  bright  lucid  green  hue,  which 
I  never  grows  in  cluraps  or  forms  woods,  but  appears 
M  an  isolated  tree,  rounded  or  oblong,  and  affords 
thfrbest  possible  shade.^  In  the  vicinity  of  TjTe  are 
found  also  large  tamarisks,  maples,  sumachs,  and 
acacias.* 

But  tlie  tree  which  is  the  glory  of  Phcenieia,  and 

which  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  vege- 

'ai»le  produotious,  is,  of  course,  the  cedar.     Growing 

TO  an  immense  height,  and  attaining  an  enormous 

^.^h,  it  spreads  abroad  its  huge  flat  branches  hither 

And  thither,  covering  a  vast  space  of  ground  with 

its   '  shadowing    sliroutl,' "    and    presenting    a    most 

majestic    and    magnificent    appearance.      Its  timber 

may  not  be  of  first-rate  quality,  and  tliere  is  some 

question  whether    it  was  really  used  for  the  masts 

of  their  ships  by  the  Pha-nicians,*  but  as  building 

leiial  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  most  highly  prized, 

iwering  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  required 


1  ^Vftl[Mle,  iu.  4S8:    Bobiueou, 
lafrr  Bttearchet.  p.  fil4. 
"  ■  Tristnua,   Lund  of  Itrarl,  p. 


L  1GB;    Hooker,  i 


flhe 


*  WBlpMlo  sajB  tliat  Ibrabim 
It  Juwu  aa  many  as  500,000 
.opioeH  in  Casius  |j4ni<iyrii, 
!H1).  And  (hat  it  would  be  ijuite 
iblK  to  cut  down  500,000  more. 
■   Hooker,     in      Diet,    of    the 


£iblc,  ii.  IIH4 ;  aJid  compare  Trifl- 
Iraio.  Land  of  Iirael.  pp.  IB,  88. 

'  Robiaeoa,  Biblical  KeteaTchet, 
iii.  888,  41/>. 

'  E/ek.  ixxi.  8. 

»  Ibid,  xxvii.  r>.  The  Hebrew 
(TFi  probably  covered  other  trees 
beudeB  the  actual  cedar,  an  the 
Aleppo  pine,  and  perhnps  tha 
jnniper.  The  pine  would  hiive  been 
more  suited   for  uiat:tH    tliun   the 
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bj  aLLcien:  ar'i?Li:e?r3:al  an,  and  a:  ihe  same  time 
dehgL^iL.^  :'-e  s^-r^?^  of  sneH  bv  1:5  ari^inaric  odour. 
•Solomr ::  ri>.pIoy-efi  ::   r*Mh  for  :b^  Temple  and  for 
Li?  own  hyjL^  :  *  :Le  AssTiian  ki^gs  en:  it  and  carried 
i:  to  yin-rVrL :  -  Herod  the  Grea:  used  i:  for  the  vast 
addirx^ns  :La:  Le  i-iade  :o  Zembbabels  temple:*  it 
was  rxz^jrird  to  Eeypi  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  Ephesian 
Greeks  ••ori^t^ue:eti  of  cedar,  probably  of  cedar  from 
Lebanon,  the  DX>f  of  their  famous  temple  of  Diana.^ 
At  pre^n:  the  wealth  of  Lebanon  in  cedars  is  not 
great,  but   the  four  hundred  which  form  the  grove 
near  :Le  ^>urce  of  tlie  Kadisha.  and  the  manv  scat- 
tered  c^edar  wciods  in  other  placesw*  are  to  be  viewed 
as   remnants   of  one   great    primeval  forest,  which 
oripnaLy  covered  all  the  upper  slopes  on  the  western 
side,  and  was  d  imposed,  if  not  exclusively,  at  anr 
rate  preiominantly.  of  cedars.*   Cultivation,  the  need 
of  fuel,  and  the  wants  of  builders,  have  robbed  the 
mountain  01  its  primitive  bright  green  vest,  and  left 
it  either  bare  rock  or  terraced  irarden  :  but  in  the 
earlv  tin.t-s  of  Ph*ni«ia.  the  true  Lebanon  cedar  must 
undoubtedlv  have  ]»een  its  chief  forest  tree,  and  have 
stood  to  it  as  the  pine  to  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the 
chestnut  to  the  mountains  of  Xorth  Italv. 

Of  shrubs,  l^elow  the  rank  of  trees,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  lentisk  *Pustarhia  l^ntiscus\  the  bay, 
the  arbutus  _i.  tindrochny,  the  cypress,  the  oleander, 
the  myrtle,  the  jimiper,  the  barberry,  the  styrai 
(5.  omrlnoli<  .  the  rhodoilendron,  the  bramble,  the 


»  1  Kinpi  \  i.  1>.  10.  ir>.  IS,  Jco. :        *  Jixsepb.  BriL  Jnd.  v.  5,  J  2. 
^-ii.  1-7.  *  Plin.  H,  X  xiii.  5 ;  xvi.  40. 

*  RecK^ni.^  *  r  nV  Pajtf,  i.  liH.  II.       •   See  above,  p.  16. 
78,  Tl>  :  iii.  74.  II.  88-*.V :  p.  ^XV  I.       "^  Compare    the    armaments  (f 
i) :  Jto.   Coinj\*ir\*  Ijivanl.  Sin^-trk   Canon  Tristram.  Land  of  Itrael^ 
ami  Biihtflof.,  pp.  iW,  :V»7.  pp,  631,  632. 
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caper  plant,  the  small-leaved  liolly,  the  prickly  pear, 
the  honeysuckle,  and  the  jasmine.  Myrtle  and  rhodo- 
demiron  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  flanks  of  Bargylus, 
and  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other  shrubs  in  that 
region.'  Eastern  Lebanon  has  abundant  scrub  of 
juniper  and  barberry  ;  -  while  on  the  western  slopes 
iheir  place  is  taken  by  the  bramble,  the  m}Ttle,  and 
the  clematis.^  The  lentisk,  which  rarely  exceeds  the 
^e  of  a  low  bush,  is  conspicuous  by  its  dark  ever- 
green leaves  and  numerous  small  red  berries ;  ^  the 
arbutus — not  our  species,  but  a  far  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  shrub,  the  Arbutus  andruchne — bears  also 
a  bright  red  iruit,  which  colours  the  thickets ;  ^  the 
strras,  famous  for  yieldmg  the  gum  storax  of  com- 
merce, grows  towards  the  cast  end  of  Carmel,  and'  is 
a  very  large  bush  branc;hing  from  the  ground,  but 
never  assuming  the  form  of  a  tree  ;  it  has  small  downy 
leaves,  white  flowers  hke  orange  blossoms,  and  round 
yellow  fruit,  pendulous  from  slender  stalks,  hke 
'-■herries."  Travellers  in  Phtenieia  do  not  often  men- 
liou  the  caper  plant,  but  it  was  seen  by  Canon  Tris- 
tram hanging  from  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  in  the 
deft  of  the  I,itany,'  amid  myrtle  and  bay  and 
•"lematis.  The  small-leaved  holly  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Walpole  on  the  western  flank  of  Bargjdus.*  The 
prickly  pear  is  not  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has  been 

'  Wo1i>oIe,  Atisinjrii,  pp.  IM,  i  styras  ut  the  eaateni  foot  of 
217.  '  CarmeJ,  that  '  of  all  the  flowerintt 

'  Triatrmu,  Ltinil  of  Israel,  p.  i  slirubs  it  ia  the  most  Hbundant,' 
^1-  and  that  it  presentB   to   tlie   eye 

'  IhiiL  pp.  1»,  86.  4c.  '  one  slieet  of  imte  wliite  blosBom, 

*  tlooker.  in  Dictionary  of  the  rivalling  the  orange  in  its  beaiitv 
fi'W".  ii.  6S4.  and  its  p^rfiiuie  '  \Liiu,l  of  Itrael, 

■  Trinraiu,  Land  of  Inmel,  p.    \i.  4'.t2l. 
'^;rum]»i¥  Hooker,  l.n.e,  '■   Iliiil.  p.  50II. 

.■Tliis  ig  Dr.  Hooker'B  descrip-         '  Walpole,  AnnaijHi.  iii.  ■>>}&. 
"on.    Canon  TriHiram  says  nf  the 
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introduced  from  the  New  World.  It  has  readily 
acclunatised  itself,  and  is  very  generally  employed, 
in  Phoenicia,  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  for 
hedges.^ 

Tlie  fruit-trees  of  Phoenicia  are  numerous,  and 
grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  the  majority  have  no 
doubt  been  introduced  from  other  countries,  and  the 
time  of  their  introduction  is  uncertain.  Five,  how- 
ever, may  be  reckoned  as  either  indigenous  or  as 
cultivated  at  any  rate  from  a  remote  antiquity — the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  date-palm,  the  walnut,  and  the  fig. 
The  vine  is  most  widely  spread.  Vineyards  cover 
large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  towns;  they 
climb  up  the  sides  of  Carmel,  Lebanon,  and  Bargyliis," 
hang  upon  the  edge  of  precipices,  and  greet  the 
traveller  at  every  turn  in  almost  every  region.  The 
size  of  individual  vines  is  extraordinary.  'Stephen 
Schultz  states  that  in  a  village  near  Ptolemais  (Acre) 
he  supped  under  a  large  vine,  the  stem  of  which  mea- 
sured a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  its  height  being 
thirty  feet ;  and  that  the  whole  plant,  supported  on 
trellis,  covered  an  area  of  fifty  feet  either  way.  The 
bunches  of  grapes  weighed  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
and  the  berries  were  like  small  plums.'  ^  The  olive 
in  Phoenicia  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Exodus,  for  it 
was  said  of  Asher,  who  was  assigned  the  more 
southern  part  of  that  country — '  Let  him  be  accept- 
able to  his  bretluren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.'^ 


'  TriBtram,  pp.  10,  28,  &c.: 
Robinson,  £i'ft//rr/Z  Ucsearclies,  iii. 
488. 


105).  The  vine-clad  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  attract  notice  from  all 
Eastern  travellers. 


'  The    *  terraced    vineyards    of  \      ^  Quoted    by    Dr.   Hooker,  in 


Esfia '  on  Carmel  are  noted  by 
Canon  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel, 
p.  492).  Walpole  speaks  of  vine- 
yards on  BargA'lus  (Ansayrii,  iii. 


Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^ 
ii.  084,  085. 

*•  Deut.  XXX iii.  24. 
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Olives  at  the  present  day  clothe  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
and  Bargylus  above  the  vine  region,^  and  are  carried 
upward  ahnost  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bare  rock. 
They  yield  largely,  and  produce  an  oil  of  an  excellent 
character.     Fine  olive-groves  are  also  to  be  seen  on 
Carmel,*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esfia.     The  date- 
palm  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  a  tree,^  orna- 
menting  the   landscape   and    furnishing    timber    of 
tolerable  quaUty.     As  a  fruit-tree  it  is  not  greatly  to 
be  prized,  since  it  is  only  about  Haifa  and  Jaffa  that 
it  produces   dates,^   and   those   of  no  high  repute. 
The  walnut  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  indigenous 
in  Lebanon,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  size,^  and  bears 
abundance  of  fruit.     The  fig  is  also,  almost  certainly, 
a  native ;   it  grows  plentifully,  not  only  in  the  or- 
cliards  about  towns,  but  on  the  flanks  of  Lebanon, 
on  Bargylus,  and  in  the  northern  Phoenician  plain.^ 

The  other  fruit-trees  of  the  present  day  are  the 
mulberry,  the  pomegranate,  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
the  lime,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  the  cherry, 
the  quince,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  almond,  the 
pistachio  nut,  and  the  banana.  The  nmlberry  is 
cultivated  largely  on  the  Lebanon'  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  silkworms,  but  is  not  valued  as  a 
fruit-tree.  The  pomegranate  is  far  less  often  seen, 
but  it  is  grown  in  the  gardens  about  Saida,^  and  the 
fruit  has  sometimes  been  an  article  of  exportation.^ 


'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  pp.    pole,  Anaayrii,  iii.  446 ;  Bubinson, 
7. 16,  17  ;  Walpole,  Ansayrii,  iii.    Later  liesearvhctt^  p.  607. 
147, 177.  I      "  Tristram,  pp.  17, 38 ;  Walpole, 

'  Tristram,    p.    4U2 ;     Stanley,  |  Ansayrii,  iii.  32.  294,  373. 
Sinai  and  PaUatitie,  p.  347.  ,      "  Robinson,    Bihl,    liesearcheSy 

*  Supra,  pp.  32,  33.  I  iii.  419,  431,  438,  &c. 

^  Hooker,  in  Smith's Z)ifh'o7iary  '      **  Tristram,  Land  of  I&rael,  p. 
of  the  Bible,  ii.  685.  ,  28. 

^  Tristram,  pp.  622,  683 ;  AN  al-        ''  Hasselquist,  lieise,  p.  188. 
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The  orange  and  lemon  are  among  the  commonest 
fruits,  but  are  generally  regarded  as  comparatively 
late  introductions.  The  lime  is  not  often  noticed,  but 
obtains  mention  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Walpole.^  The 
peach  and  apricot  are  for  the  most  part  standard 
trees,  though  sometimes  trained  on  trellises.^  They 
were  perhaps  derived  from  Mesopotamia  or  Persia, 
but  at  what  date  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  are  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  indigenous,  though  of  course  the 
present  species  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful  cul- 
tivation. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  almond  and 
the  pistachio  nut.  The  banana  is  a  comparatively 
recent  importation.  It  is  grown  along  the  coast  from 
Jaffa  as  far  north  as  Tripolis,  and  yields  a  fruit  which 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.^ 

Altogether,  Phoenicia  may  be  pronounced  a  laud 
of  fruits.  Hasselquist  says,^  that  in  his  time  Sidon 
grew  pomegranates,  apricots,  figs,  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  plums  in  such  abundance  as  to  furnish 
annually  several  shiploads  for  export,  while  DArvieux 
adds  to  this  list  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and 
bananas.^  Lebanon  alone  can  furnish  grapes,  olives, 
mulberries,  figs,  apples,  apricots,  walnuts,  cherries, 
peaches,  lemons,  and  oranges.  The  coast  tract  adds 
pomegranates,  limes,  and  bananas.  It  has  been  said 
that  Carmel,  a  portion  of  Phoenicia,  is  '  the  garden  of 
Eden  run  wild ; '  ^  but  the  phrase  might  be  fitly  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  country. 

Of  herbs  possessing  some  value  for  man,  Phoenicia 


*  Ansayriij  i.  06.  |      ^  BeisCj  I.8.C. 

*  Tristram,  l.s.c.  ^  Memoires,  i.  382. 

*  Hooker,  in  Dictiouary  of  the  i      "  Tristrani,  Land  of  Israel,^ 
Bible,  ii.  685.  498. 
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produces  sage,  rosemary,  lavender,  rue,  and  wonii- 
ttoofl.'     Of  (lowers  she  has  an  extraordinary  abun- 
(isuce.     In  early  spring  (March  and  April)  not  only 
ihe  plains,  but  the  verj'  mountains,  exceptin<r  where 
they  consist  of  bare  rock,  are  ('o\-ered  with  a  varie- 
igsied  carpet  of  the  loveliest  lines  "  from  the  floral 
with  scattered    over   them.     Ilulbons    plants    are 
pecially  numerous.     Travellers  mention  hyacinths, 
tolips,    ranunculuses,    gladioli,    anemones,    orchises. 
Jcroruses  of  several  kinds — blue  and  yellow  and  white. 
,  ainarj'llises,  cyclameuB,  &c,,  besides  heaths, 
ksmine,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  multijlora  roses,  rho- 
idendrons,  oleander,  myrtle,  astragalus,  hollyhocks, 
Mvolvuli,  valerian,  red  linum,  pheasant's  eye,  guelder 
OSes,  antirrhinums,    chrysanthemums,  blue    campa- 
tllas,and  mandrakes.    The  orchises  include  '■Ophrys 
ttttafa,  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another  like  the  spider 
crehis,  and  a  third  like  the  man  orchis;'^  the  cycla- 
mens are  especially  beautiful,  '  nestling  under  every 
sioiie  and  lavish  of  their  loveliness  witli  graceful  tufts 
of  Iilossoms  varying    in    hue  from    purest  white  to 
<leepesl  purple  pink.'''     The  multiflora  rose  is   not 
common,  but  where  it  grows  'covers  the  banks  of 
sireaniM  with  a  sheet   of  blossom;""  the    oleanders 
fringe  their  waters  with  a  line  of  ruby  red;  iheman- 
'Irake  {Maiidrdgorn  offi.cinidis)  is  'one    of  the  most 
striking  plants  of  the  oountrj',  with  its  flat  disk  of 
■*f*n'  broad  primrose-like  leaves,  and  its  central  bunch 
'if  ilark    blue    bell-shaped    blossom.'"      Ferns    also 


'  Trinnim.  L.n,.}  of  J*r<i>-i,  p. 

^R'liun,  MU*iim  lU  Phinieie, 
Y-'^l'AookeT.'m  Dietionarji  of  the 
^'•>>l*.  ii.  687  ;  TriBtmm.  Land  of 
'■'«!.  p.  498. 


'  TriKtram. Lai"' "//»r"<'M.B.p. 

*  Ibid.  \t.  »± 

»  Ibid.  ]).  tmi.  CotniiftTP 
Walpole-H  Annaurii,  Ui.  44S. 

"  TriBtriuti,  Land  of  Itniel.  i>. 
102. 
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abound,  and   among   them   is   the  delicate  maiden- 
hair.^ 

The  principal  garden  vegetables  grown  at  the 
present  day  are  melons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  pump- 
kins, turnips,  carrots,  and  radishes.*  The  kinds  of 
grain  most  commonly  cidtivated  are  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  maize.  Tliere  is  also  an  extensive  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton,  which  have 
been  introduced  from  abroad  in  comparatively  modem 
times.  Oil,  silk,  and  fruits  are,  however,  still  among 
the  chief  articles  of  export ;  and  the  present  wealth 
of  the  countiy  is  attributable  mainly  to  its  groves 
and  orchards,  its  olives,  mulberries,  figs,  lemons,  and 
oranges. 

The  zoology  of  Phoenicia  has  not  untU  recently 
attracted  very  much  attention.  At  present  the 
list  of  land  animals  known  to  inhabit  it  is  short,* 
including  scarcely  more  than  the  bear,  the  leopard 
or  panther,  the  wolf,  the  hyaena,  the  jackal,  the 
fox,  the   hare,  the   wild   boar,  the   iclmeumon,  the 


*  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  i  for  their  habits.  Deer,  whidi 
01,  599.  j  stiU    inhabit    Galilee     (Tristram, 

-  Ibiil.  pp.  38,  626,  &c.  Dr.  I  Land  of  Israel  pp.  418.  447),  are 
Robinson  notices  the  cultivation  of !  likely,  before  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
the  potato  high  up  in  Lebanon ;  were  so  greatly  curtailed,  to  have 
but  he  observed  it  only  in  two  occupied  most  portions  of  it  (See 
places  (Later  Bcsearches,  pp.  586,  Cant.  ii.  9, 17  ;  \\u,  14).  To  theee 
596).  two   Canon   Tristram   woidd  add 

'  It  can  scarcely  be  doubti?d  that    the  crocodile  (Land  of  Israel  p* 
Phoenicia  contauied  anciently  two    103),  which  he  thinks  most  have 
other  land  animals  of  considerable    been  found  in  the  Zerka  for  that 
importance,  viz.  the  lion  and  the    river   to   have    been    called   *the 
deer.     Lions,  which  were  common  '■  Crocodile   River '   by  the  Greeks, 
in  the  hills  of  Palestine  (1  Sam.  ■,  and  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard 
xvii.  34 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  24  ;  xx.  36 ;  ;  as  still   a   denizen  of  the  Zeria 
2  Kings  xvii.  25, 26)  and  frequented    marshes.     But   most  critics  have 
also   the    Philistine    plain   (Judg.    supposed    that   the   animal  firom 
xiv.  5).  would  certainly  not  have    which   the  Zerka  got  its  ancient 
neglected  the  lowland  of  Sharon,    name     was     rather    some    large 
which   was  in  all  respects  suited    species  of  monitor. 


Lfazelle,  tlie  squirrel,  the  vat,  aud  the  mole.    The  pie- 
-enl  existence  of  the  bear  within  the  limits  of  the 
I      ancient  Pha-uicia  has  been  ([iiestioned,'  but  the  animal 

Ihs  been  seen  in  Lebanon  by  Mr.  Porter,'''  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  by  Canon  Tristram.^  The  species 
b  the  Syrian  bear  ( rrmts  syriacus),  a  large  and  fierce 
beast,  wliich,  though  generally  frugivorous,  will  under 
Ae  pressure  of  hunger  attack  both  men  and  aninials. 
Itg  main  habitat  is,  no  doubt,  the  less  accessible  parts 
td  Lebanon ;  Ijut  in  the  winter  it  will  descend  to  the 
riUages  and  gardens,  where  it  often  does  much 
iuoage.^  The  panther  or  leopard  has,  like  tlie  bear, 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Porter  in  the  Lebanon  range  ;  ^  and 
Canon  Tristram,  when  visiting  C'armel,  was  ofiered  the 
skiu  of  an  adult  leopard "  wliich  had  probably  been 
1  killed  in  that  neighbour! lood.  Anciently  it  was  much 
^iQore  frequent  iu  Plicenicia  and  Palestine  than  it 
Hii  Rt  present,  a."!  appears  by  the  numerous  notices  of 
Tit  JD  Scripture.'  Wolves,  hytenas,  and  jackals  are 
'  comparatively  common.  They  haunt  not  only  Carmel 
sDil  Lebanon,  but  many  portions  of  the  coast  tract. 
I  Canon  Tristram  obtained  from  Carmel  '  the  two 
est  hyaenas  that  he  had  ever  seen,' "  and  fell  in 
.  jackals  in  the  vicinity.^  Wolves  seem  to  be 
»re  scarce,  though  anciently  very  plentiful. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  wild  boar  [Susstrofa) 
SPhcenicia  are  C'armel  '*  and  the  deep  valleys  on  the 


■^  Ktnriok,  riurnicia,  p.  80. 
^^8w  hia  Article  ou  Lebunun  in 
'Ui'»  Ditlionarg  of  the  Bible. 


oc.  Bear, 
1'  Ditt.  of  the  JJibU.  ii.  87. 


■'  Land  of  tai-arl.  p.  116.  Com- 
pare Porter's  Gianf  Cities  of 
Baiihan,  p.  28(1. 

'  Cant.  iv.  8;  Is.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  6; 
siii.  28;  Hob.  liii.  7  ;  Hub.  i.  8. 

"  Land  of  Israel,  Ls.c. 

"  Ibid.  p.  8«. 

">  Ibid.  p.  115. 
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western  slope  of  Lebanon.  The  valley  of  the  Adonis 
(Ibrahim)  is  still  noted  for  them/  but,  except  on 
Carmel,  they  are  not  very  abundant.  Foxes  and 
hares  are  also  somewhat  rare,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  rabbits  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  ^  ichneumons,  which  are  tolerably  common, 
seem  sometimes  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  Gazelles 
are  thought  to  inhabit  Carmel,^  and  squirrels,  rats, 
and  moles  are  common.  Bats  also,  if  they  may  be 
counted  among  land-animals,  are  frequent ;  they  be- 
long, it  is  probable,  to  several  species,  one  of  which 
is  Xantharpyia  cpgyptiaca} 

If  the  fauna  of  Phoenicia  is  restricted  so  far  as 
land-animals  are  concerned,  it  is  extensive  and  varied 
in  respect  of  birds.  The  list  of- known  birds  includes 
two  sorts  of  eagle  {Circaetos  gallicus  and  AquHancevi- 
oides\  the  osprey,  the  vulture,  the  falcon,  the  kite, 
the  honey-buzzard,  the  marsh-harrier,  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  owls  of  two  kinds  {Ketupa  ceylonensis  and  Aihm 
meridionals),  the  grey  slmke  [Lanius  e.vcubitor)^  the 
common  cormorant,  the  pigmy  cormorant  {Grwculus 
pygmceus),  numerous  seagulls,  as  the  Adriatic  gull 
{Larus  melanocephalus),  Andonieri's  gull,  the  herring- 
gull,  the  Eed-Sea-guU  [Larus  ichthyo-aetos),  and 
others ;  the  gull-billed  tern  {Sterna  anglica\  the 
Egyptian  goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  woodcock,  the 
Greek  partridge  {Cacrabis  sa.vatilis\  the  waterhen, 
the  corncrake  or  landrail,  the  coot,  the  water-ouzel, 
the  francolin ;  plovers  of  three  kinds,  green,  golden, 
and  Kentish ;  dotterels  of  two  kinds,  red-throated  and 


'  Wiilpole'fi  Aiisnijrii,  iii.  28.         pp.  02,  84,  89. 

*  H<)iif(ht()n,  in  Smith's />/c/.  (\f\      ^  Tristram,  Land  of  Israelj  p. 
the    liihlc,    ad    voc.    Coney    (iii.     106. 
xliii.) ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,        *  Ibid.  pp.  88,  89. 
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-Vsiatic;  the  Manx  shearwater,  the  flamingo,  the 
heroti,  the  common  kingfisher,  and  the  Ijlack  and 
ffhite  kingfisher  of  Egypt,  the  jay,  the  wood-pigeon, 
the  rock-dove,  the  blue  thrush,  the  Egyptian  fantail 
{dr^nurca  granlis).  the  redshank,  the  wheat-ear, 
[Stmrola  libaiuiUra),  the  common  lark,  the  Persian 
liorned  lark,  the  ciaticole,  the  yellow-biUed  Alpine 
fliough.  the  nightingale  of  the  East  {Ixos  xantho- 
piigius),  iht  robin,  the  brown  Hnuet,  the  chaffinch; 
swallows  of  two  kinds  {Ilirundo  vahinca  and  Hinindu 
TufnUi);  the  meadow  bunting ;  the  Lebanon  red- 
start, tlie  common  and  yellow  water-wagtails,  the 
ciiiffchaff,  the  coletit,  the  Eussiau  tit.  the  siskin, 
ilie  nuthatch,  and  the  willow  wren.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  for  the  table  are  the  partridge,  the 
franrolin,  and  the  woodcock.  The  Greek  partridge 
is 'a  fine  red-legged  bird,  much  larger  than  our  red- 
If^ged  partridge,  and  very  much  better  eating,  with 
«hite  flesh,  and  nearly  as  heav}'  as  a  pheasant.'  ^  The 
francolin  or  black  partridge  is  also  a  deUcacy  \  and 
ihi' woodcock,  which  is  identical  with  our  own,  has 
thi'  same  delicate  flavour. 

The  fish  of  Phoenicia,  excepting  certain  sheU-fish, 
are  little  known,  and  have  seldom  attracted  the  atten- 
lion  of  travellers.  The  Mediterranean,  however, 
where  it  washes  the  Phoenician  coast,  can  furnish 
eicellent  mullet.*  while  most  of  the  rivers  contain 
freshwatA>r  fish  of  several  kinds,  as  the  Blennius 
tupulus,  the  Scaphiodtm  capoi'ta,  and  the  Anguilla 
mKriiptern ^  All  of  these  fish  may  be  eaten,  but  the 
t|uali1y  is  inferior. 


'  Trietriim.  Li'iul  of  Urad,  p.         '  Ibiil.  p.  un. 
1.  j      '  ibid.  p.  103.     Compm 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  certain  of  the  shell-fish  of 
Phoenicia  a  great  celebrity  attaches.  The  purple  dye 
which  gave  to  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  Phoenicians  a 
world-wide  reputation  was  prepared  from  certain  shell- 
fish which  abounded  upon  their  coast.  Four  existing 
species  have  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  and  it  seems  to  be  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  Phoenicians  derived  the  dye  from  more 
shell-fish  than  one.  The  four  are  the  Buccinum 
lapiUus  of  Pliny,^  which  is  the  Purpura  lapiUus  of 
modern  naturalists ;  the  Murex  ininculus ;  the  Murex 
brandaris ;  and  the  Helix  ianthina.  The  Buccinum 
derives  its  name  from  the  form  of  the  shell,  which  has 
a  wide  mouth,  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  and  which  after 
one  or  two  twists  terminates  in  a  pointed  head.*  The 
Murex  trunculus  has  the  same  general  form  as 
the  Buccinum ;  but  the  shell  is  more  rough  and 
spinous,  being  armed  with  a  number  of  long  thin 
projections  which  terminate  in  a  sharp  point.^  The 
3furex  hrnndaris  is  a  closely  allied  species,  and  'one 
of  the  most  plentiful  on  the  Phoenician  coast.' "*  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  ancients  regarded  it  as  a  different 
shell  from  Murex  trunculus.  The  Helix  ianthxM 
has  a  wholly  different  character.  It  is  a  sort  of  sea- 
snail,  as  the  name  helix  implies,  is  perfectly  smooth, 
'  very  delicate  and  fragile,  and  not  more  than  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.'^     All  these 


i)ol(j,    AvHdi/riiy  iii.   84,   188,  and  ;  British  MoUuaks,  vol.  iv.  pi.  cii. 

LorUa,    Lti    Sijrie  (VauJourcVhuij  Nos.  1,  2,  8. 

pp.  r>8,  (il.  •  Kenrick,  p.  239. 

•  ////»/.  Nnf.  ix.  ao.  *  Tristram,  Land  of  Itrati,  ^ 

'  Konrirk,    Pliuitn'ria,    p.    289.  51. 

'I'liiro  art'  rcpn-Hontations   of  the  *  Wilkinson,     in      Rawlinaon's 

JJiictimuii  in  Forbes  and  Hanleys  Herodotus,  ii.  347,  note  2. 


[  ihell-fisli  contain  a  sar  or  bag  full  of  folouring 
I  matter,  which  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  dje.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  were  all,  more  or  less, 
made  use  of  by  the  Phwnician  dyers ;  but  the 
i>Titlence  fiiruished  by  existing  remains  on  the  Tyrian 
coast  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Miirfx  hraiidans  as 
ilie  species  principally  employed.' 

The  mineral  treasures  of  rhti'niria  have  not.  in 
modem  times,  been  examined  with  any  care.  The 
■Tura  limestone,  which  fonns  the  substratum  of  the 
entire  region,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  any  im- 
portant mineral  products.  But  the  sandstone,  which 
overlies  it  in  places,  is  '  often  largely  impregnated 
with  iron,'  and  some  sti'ata  towards  the  southern  end 
'if  Lebanon  are  said  to  produce  '  as  much  as  ninety 
per  cent,  of  pure  iron  ore.'  '^  An  oehrous  eai'th  is  also 
found  in  the  hills  above  Beyrout,  which  gives  from 
fifty  lo  sixty  per  cent,  of  metal,'  Coal,  too,  has  been 
fbiiud  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  of  bad  quality, 
*nd  does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
important  product.  Limestone,  both  cretaceous  and 
Mlia-ous,  is  plentiful,  as  are  sandstone,  trap  and 
basalt ;  while  porphyry  and  greenstone  are  also 
obtainable.^  Carniel  yields  crystals  of  quartz  and 
chalcedony,^  and  the  fine  sand  about  Tyre  and  Sidon 
is  still  such  as  would  make  excellent  glass.     But  the 


'  C'-uion  Tristram  writes : 
'Amang:  the  rubbish  thrown  out 
in  Uie  excavations  made  at  Tyre 
■He  unmberless  fragments  of 
liUn,  and  whole  *  kitchen 
nnddeiu '  of  ^helle,  crashed  ami 
troken,  the  owners  of  which  hwl 
race  (utiplied  the  fanious  Tyrian 
pnrple  uyc.     .\II  these  sheila  were 


of  one  species,  the  Miirex  bratt- 
dorin  (Latid  of  Israel,  p.  51). 

'  Porter,  in  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 
ii.  B7. 

•  Kem-ick,  Pluenicia,  p.  87. 

'  Triatram,  p.  684. 

■  Grove,  in  Diet,  of  tU  Bible, 
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main  productions  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  its  natural 
weahh  consisted,  must  always  have  been  vegetable, 
rather  than  animal  or  mineral,  and  have*]  consisted  in 
its  timber,  especially  its  cedars  and  pines  ;  its  fruits, 
as  olives,  figs,  grapes,  and,  in  early  times,  dates: 
and  its  garden  vegetables,  melons,  gourds,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE    PEOPLE ORIGIN   AND   CIIARACTKRISTICS. 

Semitic  origin  of  the  Plujenicians — Cluiracteristics  of  the  Semites 
—Place  of  the  Phwniciaiu  within  the  Semitic  group — Connected 
linguisticaUy  with  the  Isnielites  and  the  Assyro- Babylonians — 
Original  seat  of  the  nation^  Lower  Babylonia — Special  character- 
istics of  tfic  Phoenician  people — Industry  and  perseverance — 
Audacity  in  enterprise — Pliability  and  adaptability — Arutenessof 
intellect — Business  capacity — Charge  made  against  them  of  bad 
faith — Physical  characteristics. 

The  Phoenician  people  are  generally  admitted  to  have 
telouged  to  the  group  of  nations  known  as  Semitic. 
This  group,  somewhat  irrelevantly  named,  since  the 
^lescent  of  several  of  them  from  Shem  is  purely  pro- 
Wematic,  comprises  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Baby- 
lonians, the  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  the  Aral)ians,  the 
Moabites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Hebrews.     A  single 
^nd  very^  marked  type  of  language  belongs  to  the 
entire  group,  and  a  character  of  homogeneity  may, 
^th  certain  distinctions,  be  observed  among  all  the 
Various  members  composing  it.     The  unity  of  lan- 
guage is  threefold  :  it  may  be  traced  in  the  roots, 
in  the   inflections,    and  in    the   general  features   of 
the  syntax.     The  roots  are,  as  a  rule,   biliteral  or 
triliteral,    composed    (that    is)    of    two    or     three 
letters,   all    of  which    are    consonants.      The   con- 
^uants  determine  the  general  sense  of  the  words,  and 
ire  alone  expressed  in  the  primitive  writing ;    the 

E 
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vowel  sounds  do  l)ut  modify  more  or  less  the  general 
sense,  and  are  unexpressed  until  the  languages  b^n 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  roots  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
more  or  less  physical  and  sensuous.  They  are 
derived  in  general  from  an  imitation  of  nature.  *  If 
one  looked  only  to  the  Semitic  languages,'  says 
M.  Kenan,^  '  one  would  say,  that  sensation  alone 
presided  over  the  first  acts  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  that  language  was  primarily  nothing  but  a  mere 
reflex  of  the  external  world.  K  we  run  through  the 
list  of  Semitic  roots,  we  scarcely  meet  with  a  single 
one  which  does  not  present  to  us  a  sense  primarily 
material,  which  is  then  transferred,  by  transitions 
more  or  less  direct  and  immediate,  to  things  which 
are  intellectual.'  Derivative  words  are  formed  from 
the  roots  by  a  few  simple  and  regular  laws.  The 
noun  is  scarcely  inflected  at  all ;  but  the  verb  has 
a  marvellous  wealth  of  conjugations,  calculated  to 
express  excellently  well  the  external  relations  of 
ideas,  but  altogether  incapable  of  expressing  their 
metaphysical  relations,  from  the  want  of  definitely 
marked  tenses  and  moods.  Inflections  in  general 
have  a  half-agglutinative  character,  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  affixes  and  suffixes  being  palpable. 
Syntax  scarcely  exists,  the  construction  of  sentences 
having  such  a  general  character  of  simplicity,  espe- 
cially in  narrative,  that  one  might  compare  it  with 
the  naive  utterances  of  an  infant.  Tlie  utmost 
endeavour  of  the  Semites  is  to  join  words  together  eo 
as  to  form  a  sentence  ;  to  join  sentences  is  an  eflFort 
altogether  ])eyond  them.  Tliey  employ  the  Xi^ 
eipofievri  of  Aristotle,'^  which  proceeds  by  accumulate 


*  Histoire  dea  hangups  Semitiquea,  p.  22.  ^  Rhtt.  iiL  8. 


iiigstom  on  atom,  instead  of  attempting  the  rounded 
jifriod  of  the  latins  and  Greeks. 

The  common  traits  of  character  among  Semitic 
nations  have  been  summed  up  by  one  writer  under 
five  heads  : — 1.  PliabiUty  combined  with  iron  fixity 
of  purpose;  2.  Depth  and  force;  3.  A  yearning  for 
dreamy  ease;  4.  Capacity  for  the  hardest  work  ;  and 
0  Ix)ve  of  abstract  thought.^  Another  has  thought 
to  find  them  in  the  following  list :— 1.  An  intuitive 
nioiiolheism :  2.  Intolerance ;  3.  Prophetism ;  4. 
Waiil  of  the  philosophic  and  scientific  faculties ;  5. 
Want  of  curiosity ;  6.  Want  of  appreciation  of 
luimetic:  art ;  7.  Want  of  capacity  for  true  political 
life.'  According  to  the  latter  writer,  '  the  Semitic 
race  is  to  be  recognised  almost  entirely  by  negative 
riaracteristics ;  it  has  no  mythology,  no  epic  poetry, 
no  science,  no  philosophy,  no  fiction,  no  plastic  arts, 
no  civil  life ;  everywhere  it  shows  absence  of  com- 
plexity ;  absence  of  combination ;  an  exclusive  senti- 
ffleat  of  unity.'  ■''  It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  these 
two  views,  and  not  very  satisfactory  to  regard  a  race 
as 'characterised  by  negatives.'  Agreement  should 
TOiisist  in  positive  features,  and  these  may  perhaps 
be  found,  first,  in  strength  and  depth  of  the  religious 
feeling,  combined  with  firm  belief  in  the  personality 
d  the  Deity ;  secondly,  in  dogged  determination  and 
'iron  fixity  of  purpose  ; '  thirdly,  in  inventiveness  and 
(ikill  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  other  industries ; 
mrthly.  in  '  capacity  for  hard  work  ; '  and,  fifthly,  in 
i  certain  adaptability  and  pliability,  suiting  the  race 
r  expansion  and  for  commerce.  ^Ul  these  qualities 
perhaps    not    conspicuous  in    all    the    branches 
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of  the  Semites :  bat  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
fomid  ari:ed  in  aJL  and  in  some  the  combination 
would  seem  :o  be  <>:«[q>lete. 

It  is  primarily  oo  account  of  their  language 
that  the  Pb<e&icians  are  regarded  as  Semites.  When 
there  are  no  historical  groonds  for  believing  that  a 
nation  has  laid  aside  its  own  ori^nal  form  of  speech, 
and  adopted  an  alien  dialects  language,  if  not  a 
certain*  is  at  least  a  very  strong,  evidence  of  ethnic 
character.  Counter-evidence  may  no  doubt  rebut 
the  prima  jon^  presimiption :  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Phcenicians  no  counter-evidence  is  producible.  They 
belong  to  exactly  that  geographic  zone  in  which 
Semitism  has  alwa\^  had  its  chief  seat :  thev  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  been  ever  so  circumstanced  as  to 
have  had  any  inducement  to  change  their  speech; 
and  their  physical  character  and  mental  charac- 
teristics would,  bv  themselves,  be  almost  sufficient 
ground  for  assigninjr  them  to  the  type  whereto  their 
language  points. 

Tlie  place  which  the  Phcenicians  occupy  within 
the  Semitic  group  is  a  question  considerably  more 
difficult  to  determine.     By  local  position  they  should 
belong   to   the  western,  or  Aramaic  branch,  rather 
than  to  the  eastern,  or  Assvro-Babvlonian,  or  to  the 
southern,   or    Arab.      But    the    linguistic    evidence 
scarcelv  lends  itself  to  such  a  \'iew,  while  the  historic 
leads  decidedly  to  an  opposite  conclusion.     There  is 
a  far  closer  analogy  between  the  Palestinian  group  of 
languages — Phoenician,   Hebrew,   Moabite,   and  the 
Assyro-Babylonian,  than  between  either  of  these  and 
the  Aramaic.     The  Aramaic  is  scanty  both  in  variety 
of  grammatical  forms  and  in  vocabulary;  the  Phoe- 
nician   and    Assyro-Babylonian    are    comparatively 
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■■opioiis.'  The  Aramaic  baa  the  character  of  a  de- 
L'raded  language ;  the  AssyroBabyloniau  and  the 
I'luijniciau  are  modelled  on  a  primitive  type.*  In 
^nie  respects  Plioenician  is  even  closer  to  Asayro- 
Babylunian  than  Hebrew  is — e.j.  in  preferring  at  to 
nil  for  the  feminine  singular  termination.^ 

The  testimony  of  hiatorj-  to  the  origin  of  the 
Fhrenicians  is  the  following.  Herodotus  tells  us  tliat 
ixnh  the  Phtcnicians  theniseh'es,  and  the  Persians 
beat  acquainted  with  history  and  antiquities,  agi'eed 
in  Slating  that  the  original  settlements  of  the  Ph(E- 
niniaii  people  were  upon  the  Eiythriean  Sea  (Persian  | 
'lulf),  and  that  they  had  migrated  from  that  quarter 
at  a  remote  period,  and  transferred  their  abode  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.*  Strabo  adds  that 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ^ 
hi  a  similar  tradition,  and  showed  temples  in  their 
cities  which  were  Phoenician  in  character."  Justin, 
or  rather  Trogus  Pompeius,  whom  he  abVireviated, 
wjtes  as  follows: — 'The  Syrian  nation  was  founded 
by  the  Pho;mcian8,  who,  being  disturbed  l>y  an  eai-th- 
<|uake.  left  their  native  laud,  and  settled  first  of  all  in 
Uie  neighbourhood  of  the  Assyrian  Ijake,  and  subse- 
"|iiently  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
lliey  built  a  city  which  they  called  Sidou  on  account 
'if  the  abundance  of  the  fish:  for  the  Phreniciaus  call 
a  fiiili  W')H.' "  The  '  Assyrian  lake '  of  this  passage  is 
probably  the  Halir  Nedjif,  or  'Sea  of  Nedjif,'  in  the 
neigbbourhootl  of  the  ancient  Baljylon,  a  permanent 
shepl  of  water,  varying  in  its  dimensions  at  different 
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seasons,  but  generally  about  forty  miles  long,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  broad. ^    Attempts  have  been  made 
to  discredit  this  entire  story,  but  the  highest  living 
authority  on  the  subject  of  PhcBnicia  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians adopts  it  as  almost  certainly  true,  and  ob- 
serves : — '  The  tradition  relative  to  the  sojourn  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  borders   of  the  ErythrsBan  Sea, 
before  their  estabUshment  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  thus  a  new  light  thrown  upon  it.    It 
appears  from  the  labours  of  M.  Movers,  and  from  the 
recent  discoveries  made  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  that 
I  the  civilisation  and  religion  of  Phoenicia  and  Assjrria 
1  were  very  similar.    Independently  of  this,  the  majority 
of  modern  critics  admit  it  as  demonstrated  that  the 
primitive  abode  of  the  Phoenicians  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Lower  Euphrates,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
commercial  and  maritime  establishments  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  agreeably  to  the  unanimous  witness  of  all 
antiquity.'  ^ 

If  we  pass  from  the  probable  origin  of  the  Phoe- 
nician people,  and  their  place  in  the  Semitic  group* 
to  their  own  special  characteristics,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves upon  surer  ground,  though  even  here  there  are 
certain  points  which  are  debateable.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  their  general  character  given  by  a 
very  high  authority,  and  by  one  who,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  admirer : — 

'  The  Phoenicians  form,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
important  fraction  of  the  whole  group  of  antique 
nations,  notwithstanding  that  they  sprang  from  the 
most  obscure  and  insignificant  families.  This  frac- 
tion, when  settled,  was  constantly  exposed  to  inroad 

'  Ancient  Monarch i^s,  i.  14. 

'^  Renan,  Histoire  des  Languca  Sctnitiquea,  p.  188. 
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by  new  tribes,  was  utterly  conquered  and  subjected 
fiy  utter  strangers  when  it  had  taken  a  great  place 
amoiig  tfie  nations,  and  yet  by  industry,  by  persever- 
aiice,  by  acuteness  of  intellect,  by  unscrupulousness 
.ind  want  of  faith,  by  adaptability  and  phability  when 
necessary,  and  dogged  defiance   at  other  times,  by 
total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  weaker,  they  ob- 
lained  the  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  their  tiuies, 
and  the  highest  reputation,  not  only  for  the  things 
ibai  tliey  did,  but  for  many  that  they  did  not.     They 
were  the  first  systematic  tradei-s,  the  first  miners  and 
melalliirgistB,  the  greatest  inventors  (if  we  apply  such 
a  term  to  those  who  kept  an  ever-watchful   look- 
out for  the  inventions  of  others,  and  immediately 
applied    them    to   themselves  with   some  grand  im- 
provements  on    the    original   idea) ;    they  were  the 
Iwldest  mariners,  the  greatest  colonisers,  who  at  one 
time  held  not  only  the  gorgeous  East,  but  the  whole 
of  the    then    half-civilised  West  in  fee  -who  could 
boast  of  a  form  of  government  approaching  to  con- 
sijtationalisin,  who  of  all  nations  of  the  time  stood) 
liighest  in  practical  arts  and  sciences,  and  into  whose 
laps  there  flowed  an  imceasing  stream  of  the  world's 
entire  riches,  until  the  day  came  when  they  began  to 
e  for  nothing  else,  and  the  enjoyment  of  material 
iforts  and  luxuries  took  tlie  place  of  the  thirst  for 
id  search  after  knowledge.     Their  piratical  prowess 
daring  was  undermined ;  their  colonies,  grown 
enough  to  stand  alone,  fell  away  from  them,  some 
afler  a  hard   fight,  others  in  mutual  agreement  or 
silently;    and  the  nations  in  wliose  estimation  and 
fear  they  had  held  the  firsi  place,  and  mIio  had  been 
fributary  to  them,  disdained  them,  ignored  them,  and 
finally  struck  them  utterly  out  of  the  list  of  nations. 
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till  they  dwindled  away  miserably,  a  warning  to  all 
who  should  come  after  them.'  ^ 

The  prominent  qualities  in  this  description  would 

seem  to  be  industrj'  and  perseverance,  audacity  in 

enterprise,   adaptability  and  pliability,  acuteness  of 

intellect,  unscrupulousness,  and  want  of  good  faith. 

""  The  Phoenicians  were  certainly  among  the  most  in- 

\  dustrious  and  persevering  of -mankind.    The  accounts 

which  we  have  of  them  from  various  quarters,  and 

the  remains  which  cover  the  country  that  they  once 

inhabited,  sufficientlv  attest  their  unceasing  and  un- 

tiring   activity  through  almost  the  whole  period  of 

tlieir  existence  as  a   nation.     Always   labouring  in 

their  workshops  at  home  in  mechanical  and  aesthetic 

arts,  they  were  at  the  same  time  constantly  seekuig 

employment  abroad,  ransacking  the  earth  for  useful 

or  beautiful  commodities,  building  cities,  construct" 

ing  harbours,  founding  colonies,  introducing  the  arts 

of  life  among  wild  nations,  mining  and  establishing 

fisheries,  organising  lines  of  land  traffic,  perpetually 

moving  from  place  to  place,  and  leaving  wherever 

they  went  abundant   proofs  of  their  diligence  and 

<\ipacity  for  hard  work.     From  Thasos  in  the  East, 

where    Herodotus  saw    *  a    large   mountain   turned 

topsv-turvv  bv  the  Phoenicians  in  their  search  for 

cT(^l(l/  -  to  the  Scillv  Islands  m  the  West,  where  work- 

int's  attributable  to  them  are  still  to  be  seen,  aU  the 

metalliferous  islands  and  coast  tracts  bear  traces  of 

Pluniician  industry  in  tunnels,  adits,  and  air-shafts, 

while  manufactured  vessels  of  various  kinds  in  silver, 

bronze*,   and  terra-(M:)tta,  together  with  figures  and 


'    l)c»ut8ch.    LiUranj    licmaius,  \       'Herod,    vi.   47 :— "Opor    ^«ya 
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gtmfi  of  a   Phd-iiician  type,  attest  still  more  widely 
ibeir  manufacturing  ami  roinmeroial  jiotivity. 

Audacity  in  enterprise  can  certainly  uut  be  denied 
lolLe  adventurous  race  which,  from  the  islands  and 
amis  of  the  Eastern  Mediten-anean,  launclied  forth  1 
upon  the  unknown  sea  in  fragile  ships,  affronted  tlie  ] 
perils  of  waves  and  storms,  and  still  more  .dreaded 
'monstere  of  the  deep,'  explored  the  recesses  of 
ilie  stormy  Adriatic  and  inhospilabk-  I'ontus,  steered 
tiieir  perilous  course  amid  all  the  ii?lets  and  rocks  of 
llie  jEgean,  along  the  iron-bound  fshnres  of  Thrace, 
"iboja,  and  Laconia,  first  into  the  Western  Mediter- 
lean  basin,  and  then  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar into  the  wild  and  boundless  Atlantic,  with  its 
iiilf.'htj-  tides,  its  huge  rollers,  its  blinding  rains,  and 
iiM  fre(|uent  fogs.  Without  a  chart,  without  a  com- 
pass, guided  only  in  their  daring  voyages  by  their 
knowledge  of  ihe  stars,  these  bold  mariners  pene- 
^■ated  to  the  shores  of  Scythia  in  one  direction  ;  to 
Britain,  if  not  even  to  the  Baltic,  in  another ;  in  a 
third  to  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  while,  in  a  fourth, 
they  travereed  the  entire  length  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
emerjng  upon  the  Southern  Ocean,  succeeded  in 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Storms  two  thousand  years 
Wore  Vasco  di  (Jama,  and  in  eflecting  the  circum- 
iiavipatiou  of  Africa.''  And.  wild  as  the  seas  were 
»iih  which  they  had  to  deal,  they  had  to  deal  with  yet 
wilder  men.  Except  in  I^'ypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
ami  perhaps  Italy,  they  came  in  contact  everywhere 
*iili  savage  races  ;  they  had  to  enter  into  close  rela- 
'ions  with  men  treacherous,  blr«Kl thirsty,  covetous 
—men  who  were  almost  alwavs  thieves,  who  were 
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frequently  cannibals,  sometimes  wreckers — ^who  re« 
garded  foreigners  as  a  cheap  and  very  delicious  kind 
of  food.  The  pioneers  of  civilisation,  always  and 
everywhere,  incur  dangers  from  which  ordinary 
mortals  would  shrink  with  dismay ;  but  the  earliest 
pioneers,  the  first  introducers  of  the  elements  of  cul- 
ture among  barbarians  who  had  never  heard  of  it, 
must  have  encountered  far  greater  peril  than  others 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  savage  man,  and 
a  want  of  those  tremendous  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence  with  which  modem  explorers  take  care  to 
provide  themselves.  Until  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, the  arms  of  civilised  men — swords,  and 
spears,  and  javelins,  and  the  like — were  scarcely  a 
match  for  the  cunningly  devised  weapons — ^boome- 
rangs, and  blow-pipes,  and  poisoned  arrows,  and 
lassoes  ^— of  the  savage. 

Tlie  adaptability  and  pliability  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  especially  shown  in  their  power  of  obtaining  the 
favourable  regard  of  almost  all  the  peoples  and 
nations  with  which  tliey  came  into  contact,  whether 
civilised  or  uncivilised.  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  Egyptians,  intolerant  as  they  usually  were  of 
strangers,  should  have  allowed  the  Phoenicians  to 
settle  in  their  southern  capital,  Memphis,  and  to  build 
a  teiupie  and  inhabit  a  quarter  there.-  It  is  also 
curious  and  interesting  that  the  Phoenicians  should 
have  been  able  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  another 
most  exclusive  and  self-suflicing  people,  viz.  the  Jews. 
Hiram's  friendly  dealings  with  David  and  Solomon 
are  well  known :  but  the  continued  alliance  between 
the  riuiniicians  and  the  Israelites  has  attracted  less 


'  Herod,  vii.  85.  '  Ibid.  ii.  112. 
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tlenlion.      Solomon    took   wives    from    Phoenicia-/ 

liab  married  the  daughter   of  Ithobalus,  king   of 

Phcenicia  furnished  timber  for  the  second 

■."Temple  ;  ^  Isaiah  wound  up  his  prophecy  against  Tyre 

r  iritli  a  consolation ; '  our  Ijord  found  faith  in  the 

SjTo-Phcenician  woman  V"    m   the    days    of  Herod 

Agrippa,  Tyre  and  Sidon   still  desired  peace   with 

.Tudeea,  'l>ecau8e  their  country  was  nourished  by  tlie 

king's  countrj'.'''     And  similarly  Tyre  had  friendly 

relations  with  Syria  and  Gi'eece,  with  Mesopotamia 

L  and  AssjTia,  with  Babylonia  and  Chaldtea.     At  the 

^nune  time  she  could  bend  herself  to  meet  the  wants 

^Ruid  gain  the  confidence  of  all  the  varieties  of  bar- 

\     barians,  Ihe    rude  Armenians,  the  wild   Arabs,  the 

barbarous  tribes  of  northern  and  western  Africa,  the 

rough  Ihjeri,  tlie  passionate  Gauls,  tlie  painted  Britons, 

llie coarse  Sards,  the  fierce  Thracians,  the  filthy  Scytlis, 

the  savage  races  of  the  Caucasus.     Tribes  so  timid 

and  distrustful  as  those  of  Tropical  Africa  were  lured 

feiUo  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  by  the  artifice  of 

'  dumb   commerce,"  ^  and  on  every  side  untamed 

1  was  softened  and  drawn  towards  civilisation  by 

E&  Bpirit  of  accommodation,  concifiation,  and  conees- 

ion  to  prejudices. 

If  the  Phoenicians  are  to  be  credited  with  acute-  . 
}  of  intellect,  it  must  be  limited  to  the  field  of  \ 
ictical  enquiry  and  discoveiy.     Whatever  may  be 
ud  mth  regard  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
rature — a   sulijecl  which  will  be  treated   in  an- 
ther chapter — it  cannot  be  pretended  that  humanity 


1  Kings  xi.  I. 

'  Mark  < 

i.  a(i-80 

Ibid.  ivi.  81. 

"  Actg  XI 

•20. 

Esm  iii.  7. 

'  Heroil. 

V.  19(1. 
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owes  to  them  any  important  conquests  of  a  scien- 
tific or  philosophic  character.  Herodotus,  who  ad- 
mires the  learning  of  the  Persians,^  the  science  of 
the  Babylonians,-  and  the  combined  learning  and 
science  of  the  Egyptians/^  limits  his  commendation 
of  the  Phcenicians  to  their  skill  in  navigation,  in 
mechanics,  and  in  works  of  art.^  Had  they  made 
advances  in  the  abstract,  or  even  in  the  mixed, 
sciences,  in  mathematics,  or  astronomy,  or  geometry, 
in  logic  or  metaphysics,  either  their  writings  would 
have  been  presented,  or  at  least  the  Greeks  would 
have  made  acknowledgments  of  being  indebted  to 
them.*^  But  it  is  only  in  the  field  of  practical  matters 
that  any  such  acknowledgments  are  made.  The 
V  Greeks  allow  themselves  to  have  been  indebted  to 
\the  Phoenicians  for  alphabetic  writing,  for  advances 
in  metallurg}%  for  improvements  in  shipbuilding,  and 
navigation,  for  much  geographic  knowledge,  for 
exquisite  dyes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a 
people  of  great  practical  ability,  with  an  intellect 
(juick  to  devise  means  to  ends,  to  scheme,  contrive, 
and  execute,  and  with  a  happy  knack  of  perceiving 
what  was  practically  valuable  in  the  inventions  of 
other  nations,  and  of  appropriating  them  to  their  owii 
use,  often  with  improvements  upon  the  original  idea. 
But  they  were  not  possessed  of  any  great  genius  or 
originality.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  adapters  rather 
than  inventors.     They  owed  their  idea  of  alphabetic 


'   Herod,    i.    1   :—  Ufpo-ewi'  oi    23,  44,  96. 

Xavioi.  -'  As  they  do  of  being  indebted 

n>id.  ii.  109.  to  the  Babylonians  and  the  £gyp* 

**  Ibid.  ii.  4,  t)9,  142.  tians  for  astronomical  and  pfflo* 

^  Ibid.  i.  1  ;  iv.  4'2;  vi.  47  ;  vii.    sophic  knowledge. 
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■riling  to  the  Accadiaiis,'  their  weiglits  and  measures 
■  >  Babylon,^  their  shipbuihiing  probably  to  Egypt/ 
ihtir  early  architecture  to  the  same  country,*  their 
iiiimelic  art  to  Assyria,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Greece. 
Tliey  were  not  poets,  or  painters,  or  sculptors,  or 
^eat  architects,  much  less  philosophers  or  scientists; 
hilt  in  the  practical  arts,  and  even  iu  the  practical 
sciences,  they  held  a  high  place,  in  almost  all  of  them 
fqualling,  and  iu  some  excelling,  all  their  neigh- 
Umrs. 

We  should  be  inclined  also  to  assign  to  the 
ri»pnicians,  as  a  special  characteristic,  a  peculiar 
capacity  for  business.  This  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
be  nothing  more  tlian  aruteness  of  intellect  applied 
in  a  particular  way.  To  ourselves,  however,  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  some  sort,  a  special  gift.  As,  beyond 
^1  ([uestion,  there  are  many  persons  of  extremely 
wiite  intellect  who  have  not  the  shglitest  turn  for 
I'lisiness,  or  ability  for  dealing  with  it,  so  we  think 
iliere  are  nations,  to  whom  no  one  would  deny  high 
intellectual  jwwer.  without  the  capacity  in  question, 
ill  its  most  perfect  form  it  has  belonged  but  to  a 
suwll  number  of  nations — to  the  Piicenicians,  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Enghsh.  and  the  Dutch. 
It  iinpUcs.  not  so  much  high  intellectual  power,  as  a 
combination  of  valuable,  yet  not  very  admirable, 
<|iiaUlies  of  a  lower  order.  Industry,  perseverance, 
^lirewdness.  cjuickness  of  perception,  power  of  fore- 


t 


llrnucli.    Lil'riir'j  Urtnaiiin,  far  Inter   Plicenician   t 

1'  IM.  piclpd   by    Sennacherib    ILayard, 

lltiA.  Monumeiilx    f>f  Nineveh,   second 

Cumpiu'e  the  repreF«iiUtion  of  series,  pi.  71}. 

B^ntUn    BhipH     in     UOmicIienti  '   ilenftn.  Afvsiioit  ih  Phinicie, 
FnwjM  it'll ne  Heine  EqypHen 
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casting  the  future,  power  of  organisation,  boldness, 
promptness,  are  among  the  qualities  needed,  and 
there  may  be  others  discoverable  by  the  skilful 
analyst.  All  these  met  in  the  Phoenicians,  and  met 
in  the  proportions  that  were  needed  for  the  combina- 
tion to  take  full  effect. 

Whether  unscrupulousness  and  want  of  good  faith 
are  rightly  assigned  to  the  Phoenicians  as  character- 
istic traits,  is,  at  the  least,  open  to  doubt.     The  Latin 
writers,  with  whom-  the  reproach  contained  in  the 
expression  *  Punica  fides  '  originated,  are  scarcely  to 
be  accepted  as  unprejudiced  witnesses,  since  it  is  in 
most  instances  a  necessity  that  they  should  either 
impute  '  bad  faith '  to  the  opposite  side,  or  admit  that 
there  was  '  bad  faith '  on  their  own.     Tlie  aspersions 
of  an  enemy  are  entitled  to  little  weight.     The  cry  of 
'  perfide  Albion '  is  often  heard  in  the  land  of  one  of 
our  near  neighbours ;  but  few  Englishmen  will  admit 
the  justice  of  it.     It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Phoenicians   that  long-continued  commercial  success 
is  impossible  without  fair-dealing  and  honesty ;  that 
where  there  is  commercial  fair-dealing  and  honesty, 
those  qualities  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
character,  and  determine  national  policy ;  and,  further, 
that  in  almost  every  one  of  the  instances  of  bad  faith 
alleged,  there  is  at  the  least  a  doubt,  of  which  the 
accused  party  ought  to  have  the  benefit.    At  any  rate, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  charges  made  affect  the 
Liby-Phoenicians  alone,  and  not  the  Phoenicians  of 
Asia,  with  whom  we  are  here  primarily  concerned,  and 
that  we  cannot    safely,  or  equitably,  transfer  to  a 
mother-country  faults  which  are  only  even  alleged 
against  one  of  her  colonies. 

Physically,  the  Plirrnicians  appear  to  have  resem- 
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ted  the  Assyrians  and  the  Jews.  They  had  large 
ames  strongly  made,  well-developed  muscles,  curled 
eards,  and  abundant  hair.  In  their  features  they  may 
ave  borne  a  resemblance,  but  probably  not  a  very 
brong  resemblance,  to  the  Cypriots,^  who  were  a 
[lixed  people  recruited  from  various  quarters.^  In 
lomplexion  they  belonged  to  the  white  race,  but 
w&ce  rather  sallow  than  fair.  Tlieir  hair  was  gene- 
rally dark,  though  it  may  have  been  sometimes  red. 
Some  have  regarded  the  name  '  Phoenician '  as  indi- 
cating that  they  were  of  a  red  or  red-brown  colour ;  ^ 
hut  it  is  better  to  regard  the  appellation  as  having 
passed  from  the  country  to  its  people,  and  as  applied 
to  the  countr}^  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  the  palm- 
trees  which  grew  along  its  shores. 


'  The  Cypriot  physiognomy  is  i      *  Herod,  vii.  90. 
peculiar.       (See      IH      Cesnola's ,      '  Kenrick,     Phcenicia,    p.    68, 
^Vm,  pp.   123,   129,  131,    132,  j  note  \ 
'^  141,  Z.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CITIES. 

Importancfi  of  the  cities  in  Phcenicia — Tlieir  name*  and  relaUve 
rtninence — Cities  of  the  first  rank — Sidon — Tyre — Arvad  or 
Aradus^Marathus — Gebal  or  Byhlns — TripolU — Cities  of  th 
second  rank — Aphaca — Berytus — Arka — Ecdippa — Accho—Dor 
— Japho  or  Joppa — liamantha  or  Laodicea — Fivefold  division  of 
Ph(rnicia, 

PiKKMciA,  like   Greece,   was   a   country   where  the 
cities  lield  a  position  of  extreme  importance.    The 
nation  was  not  a  centralised  one,  with  a  single  recog- 
nised capital,  like  Judiea,  or  Samaria,  or  Syria,  or 
Assyria,  or  Babylonia.     It  was,  like  Greece,  a  con- 
gerics  of  homogeneous  tribes,  who  had  never  beett 
amalgamated  into  a  single  political  entity,  and  who 
clung  fondly  to  the  idea  of  separate  independence. 
Tyre  and  Sidou  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
metropolitical  cities ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  was  eyer  a  time  when  either  of  them  could 
claim   eyen  a  temporary  authority  over   the  whol^ 
country.     Each,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  exer-  ^ 
cised  a  sort  of  hegemony  over  a  certain  numben  of 
the  inferior  cities ;  but  there  was  no  organised  confe- 
deracy, no  obligation  of  any  one  city  to  submit  to 
another,  and   no   period,  as   far   as  our  knowledge 
extends,  at  which  all  the  cities  acknowledged  a  single 
one  as  their  mistress.^   Between  Tyre  and  Sidon  there 

'  The  nearest  approach  to  such    ceding    Nebuchadnezzar*8    skill 
a  period  is  the  time  a  Httle  pre-    when  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Anm: 
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s  especial  jealousy,  and  the  acceptance  by  either  of 
t  leadership  of  the  other,  even  temporarily,  was  a 
re  fact  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

According  to  the  geographers,  the  cities  of  Phoe- 
icia,  from  Laodicea  in  the  extreme  north  to  Joppa 
t  the  extreme  south,  numbered  about  twenty-five. 
!hese  were  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Balanea,  Paltos ;   Ara- 
ius,   with    its    dependency   Antaradus ;    Marathus ; 
Simyra,    Orthosia,    and    Arka;    Tripolis,    Calamus, 
Trieris,    and  Botrys;    Byblus   or   Gebal;    Aphaca; 
Berytus ;   Sidon,   Sarepta,  and  Ornithonpolis ;   Tyre 
andEcdippa ;  Accho  and  Porphyreon ;  Dor  and  Joppa. 
Of  the  twenty-five  a  certain  number  were,  historically 
and  politically,  insignificant;   for  instance,  Gabala, 
Balanea,  Paltos,  Orthosia,  Calamus,  Trieris,  Botrj^s, 
Sarepta,  Ornithonpolis,  Porphyreon.     Sarepta  is  im- 
mortalised by  the  memory  of  its  pious  widow,^  and 
Orthosia  has   a   place  in   history  from   its   connec- 
tion with  the  adventures  of  Trypho  ;  -  but  the  rest  of 
the  list  are  little  more  than  '  geographical   expres- 
sions.'     There   remain   fifteen   important   cities,   of 
^hich  six  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  and  nine 
ll  in  the  second — the  six  being  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus, 
^  Byblus  or  Gebal,  Marathus,  and  Tripolis  ;    the  nine, 
Laodicea,  Simyra,  Arka,  Aphaca,  Berytus,  E(*dippa, 
Accho,  Dor,  and  Joppa.     It  will  be  sufficient  in  the 
present  place  to  give  some  account  of  these  fifteen. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  considering  Sidon  to 
iave  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  towns. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis  Sidon  is  called  '  the  eldest 
bom  of  Canaan,'  ^  and  in  Joshua,  where  Tyre  is  simply 


II  appear  as  subject  to  Tyre  (Ezek.        -  1  Mace.  xv.  37. 
xm.  8-11).  ^  Gen.  x.  15. 

»  1  Kings  xvii.  9-24. 
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a  *  fenced  citv '  or  fort,^  it  is  '  Great  Zidon/  ^    Homer 
frequently  mentions  it,^  whereas  he  takes  no  notice  of 
TN're.     Justin   makes   it   the   first   town  which  the 
PhoDnicians  built  on  arriving  at  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.^   The  priority  of  Sidon  in  this  respect 
was,  however,  not    universally  acknowledged,  since 
Tyre  claims  on  some  of  her  coins  to  have  been '  the 
mother-citv  of  the  Sidonians/  ^  and  Marathus  was  also 
regarded  as  a  city  of  the  very  highest   antiquity.^ 
The  city  stood   in   Lat.  33°  34'  nearly,  on  the  flat 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  opposite 
a  small  promontory  which  projects  into  the  sea  to- 
wards the  west,  and  is  flanked  towards  the  north-west 
and  north  by  a  number  of  rocky  islands.   The  modern 
town  of  Saida  stands  close  upon  the  shore,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  and  a  portion  of  the 
plain  on  which  it  abuts ;  but  the  ancient  city  is  found 
to  have  been  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  its 
most  western  traces  are  ahnost  half  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  point    of  the  present  walls.^      The  modern 
Saida  has  clustered  itself  about  what  was  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  ancient  town,  wliich  lay  north  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  well  protected  from  winds,  on 
the  west  by  the  principal  island,  which  has  a  length 
of  250  yards,  and  on  the  north  by  a  long  range  of 
islets  and  reefs,  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion a  distance  of  at  least  600  vards.     An  excellent 
roadstead   was   thus   formed   bv  nature,  which  art 
early  improved  into  a  small  but   conmiodious  har- 
bour, a  line  of  wall  being  carried  out  from  the  coast 

>  Josh.  xix.  -21).  ^      *  Hiit  Philipp.  xviii.  8,  §  2, 

-  Ibid,  verse  28.  '       '  Keurick,  Phcenicia^  p.  460. 

^*  See  H<nii.  //.  vii.  2iH)  :  xxiii.  '      *'  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 

743  ;  Oil.  i\ .  018  ;    xiv.  272.  285  :        "  Kenan,  MUsion  de  Phinicie, 

xvi.  117,  402,  424.  pi.  Ixvii. 
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northwards  to  the  most  easterly  of  the  islets,  aud 
ilie  only  unprotected  side  of  the  harbour  being  thus 
securely  closed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tliis  work  was  completed  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,'  and  was  therefore  due  to  the  Phcenicians 
themselves,  who  were  not  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
dosed  harbours  over  open  roadsteads.  They  seem 
also  to  have  strengthened  the  natural  barrier  towards 
tlie  north  by  a  continuous  wall  of  huge  blocks  along 
tbe  reefs  and  the  isleta,  portions  of  which  are  still  in 
existence. 

Besides  this  excellent  harbour,  500  yards  long  by 
200  broad,  Sidon  possessed  on  the  southern  side  of 


< 


peninsula  a  second  refuge  for  its  ships,  less  safe, 
hai  still  more  spacious.  This  was  an  oval  basin,  600 
yards  long  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  400  broad 
from  east  to  west,  wholly  surrounded  by  land  on 
three  sides,  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  but 
open  for  the  space  of  about  200  yards  towards  the 
"eat.  In  fine  weather  this  harbour  was  proljably 
I'lile  as  much  used  as  the  other;    it  was  protected 

'  8c)-ls\.  Pt^ripliit,  5  104.     Tliis  worli  Iielonga  to  the  time  uf  Philip, 
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from  all  the  winds  that  were  commonly  prevalent,  and 
offered  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  shore  free  from  build- 
ings on  which  vessels  could  be  drawn  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  mark  out  the  enceinte  of  the 
ancient  town,  or  indeed  to  emplace  it  with  any  exac- 
titude. Onlv  scant V  and  scattered  remains  are  left 
here  and  there  on  the  plain  between  the  modern  city 
and  the  mountains.  There  is,  however,  towards  the 
south  an  extensive  necropohs,^  which  marks  perhaps 
the  southern  Umits  of  the  citv,  while  towards  the  east 
the  hills  are  }>enet  rated  by  a  number  of  sepulchral 
grottoes,  and  tombs  of  various  kinds,  which  were  also 
probably  outside  the  walls.  Were  a  northern  ne 
cropohs  to  be  discovered,  some  idea  would  be  fur- 
nished of  the  extent  of  the  city ;  but  at  present  the 
plain  has  been  verj'  imperfectly  examined  in  this 
direction.  It  is  from  the  southern  necropolis  that 
the  remarkable  inscription  was  disinterred  which  first 
established  beyond  all  jx^ssibility  of  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  nioilern  Saida  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Sidou.- 

Tweutv  miles  to  the  south  of  Sidon  was  the  still 
more  important  city — the  double  city — of  Tzur  or 
Tyre.  Tzur  signities  'a  rock,'  and  at  this  point  of  the 
Svrian  coast  iLat.  33^^  17"l  there  lav  at  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  the  shore  a  set  of  rockv  islets,  on  the 
lanrest  of  which  the  original  citv  seems  to  have  been 
built.  Indentations  are  so  rare  and  so  shallow  along 
this  coast,  that  a  maritime  people  naturally  looked 
out  for  littoral  islands,  as  attbrding  under  the  circum- 
stances the  best  protection  against  boisterous  winds ;^ 


^  Soo  Kenan.   Miif.^ion   >h'  Vhi--    ct>plmj?iis  of  Esmimazar.    (See£f- 
nicie.  pi.  Ixii.  «*""'^^  t>/  ^he  Past,  ix.  111-114, and 

^  The    insoription   on    the   sar-    the  Corp,  Inscr.  SemiL  i.  13-20.) 


I,  as  in  the  north  Aradus  was  early  seized  and 
:upied  by  the  Phoeuician  settlers,  so  in  the  south 
rock,  which  became  the  heart  of  Tyre,  was  seized, 
ified,  covered  with  buildings,  and  converted  from 
stony  eminence  into  a  town.  At  the  same 
or  not  nmch  later,  a  second  town  grew  up  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  isle  ;  and  the  two  together 
were  long  regarded  as  constituting  a  single  city. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  continental  town 
Went  to  decay ;  and  the  name  of  Palse-Tyrus  was 
given  to  it,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  nourishing 
city  on  the  island. 

The  islands  of  which  we  have  spoken  formed  a 

eiiain  running   nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.     They 

were  some  eleven  or  twelve  in  number.     The  southern 

eslremity  of  the  chain  was  formed   by    three,  the 

.torlliern     by     seven,    small    islets.^       Intermediate 

i^lween  these  lay  two  islands  of  superior  size,  which 

Wtre  ultimately  converted  into  one  by  filhng  up  the 

channel  between  them.     A  further  enlargement  was 

effected  by  means  of  substructions  thrown  out  into 

the  sea,  probably  on  two  sides,  towards  the  east  and 

lowanls    the  south.     By  these  means  an  area  was 

produced  sufficient  for   the    site   of  a    considerable 

Phny    estimated   the    circumference    of  the 

ind  Tyre  ai  twenty-two  stades,^  or  somewhat  more 

two  miles  and  a  half.     Modern  measurements 

;e  tlie  actual  present  area  one  of  above  600,000 

yards.'     The  shape  was  an  irregular  trape- 

im,  1,400  yards  along  its  western  face,  800  yards 


naiae   '  ral*-TjTa8  ■    is  I      *  Itenim  [Misi 
It  found  in  8trfibo  (xvi.  -2,  i  24).    p.  S52)  gives  tlie 
I,  KsDiick,  Phanicia,  p.  847.         square  melrea. 
f  Kin.  H.  N.  V.  17.  | 
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along  its  southern  one,  600  along  the  face  towards 
the  east,  and  rather  more  along  the  face  towards  the 
north-east. 

The  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall, 
the  height  of  which,  on  the  side  which  faced  the 
mainland,  was,  we  are  told,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.^ 
Towards  the  south  the  foundations  of  the  wall  were 
laid  in  the  sea,  and  may  still  be  traced.^  They  con- 
sist of  huge  blocks  of  stone  strengthened  inside  by  a 
conglomerate  of  verj^  hard  cement.  The  wall  runs 
out  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  what  was  the 
original  island,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of 
west,  till  it  reaches  the  line  of  the  western  coast,  when 
it  turns  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  rejoins  the  island  at  its 
south-western  extremity.  At  present  sea  is  found  for 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  and  this  fact 
has  been  thought  to  show  that  originally  it  was 
intended  for  a  pier  or  quay,  and  the  space  within  it 
for  a  harbour;^  but  the  latest  explorers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  space  was  once  filled  up  with  masonry  and 
rubbish,  being  an  artificial  addition  to  the  island, 
over  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  sea  has  broken, 
and  reasserted  its  rights.* 

Like  Sidon,  Tyre  had  two  harbours,  a  northern 
and  a  southern.  The  northern,  which  was  called  the 
'  Sidonian,'  because  it  looked  towards  Sidon,  was 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  main  island,  towards  the 
northern  ^nd  of  it.  On  the  west  and  south  the  land 
swept  round  it  in  a  natural  curve,  effectually  guard- 
ing two  sides  ;  while  the  remaining  two  were  pro- 

*  Arnun,  Ejrp.  Alex.  u.  21.  Tyr,  p.l4),andKenrick(P/Mrfitcia, 

'  Kenan,    Mission  de  Pheniciej    j).  352). 
p.  560.  I      *  Renan,  Mission  de  Phinide, 

^  So    Bertou    {Topographic    de    p.  560. 
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beted  by  art.     On  the  uorth  a  double  line  of  wall 

Iras  carried  out  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east 

br  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  the  space 

between  the  two  lines  being  about  a  hundred  feet. 

The  northern  line  acted  as  a  sort  of  breakwater,  the 

outhern  as  a  pier.     This  last  terminated  towards  the 

I8t  on  reaching  a  ridge  of  natural  rock,  and  was 

here  met  by  the  eastern  wall  of  the  harbour,  which 

ran  out  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  for  a  distance 

of  2-50  yards,  following  the  course  of  two  reefs,  which 

^served  as  its  foundation.     Between  the  reefs  was  a 

^■pace  of  about  140   feet,  which  was  left  open,  but 

^Kould  be  closed,  if  necessary,  by  a  boom  or  chain, 

which  was  kept  in  readiness.     The  dimensions  of  this 

northern   harbour  are  thought  to  have  been  about 

370  yards  from  north  to  south,  by  about  230  from 

^e&3t  to  west,'  or  a  little  short  of  those  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  northern .  harbour  of  Sidon.^ 
Coiiceming  the  southern  harbour  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Some,  as  Kenrick  and  M. 
Bertou.  place  it  due  south  of  the  island,  and  regard 
i'8  boundaiy  as  the  line  of  submarine  wall  which  we 
liave  already  described  and  regarded  as  constituting 
the  southern  wall  of  the  town.  Others  locate  it 
towards  the  south-east,  and  think  that  it  is  now 
entirely  filled  up.  A  canal  connected  the  two  ports, 
so  that  vessels  could  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  moat  remarkable  of  the  Tyrian  buildings 
were  the  royal  palace,  which  abutted  on  the  southern 
wall  of  the  town,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  Baal, 
Melkarth,  Agenor,  and  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth.^     The 

E  Kenrick, i* A ornifia,  p.  8r>l.         I  Mentmder.  preserved  Ijy  JosephuH 
See  p.  87.  i  (Contr.  Ap.  \.  S  17. 18),  and  oom- 

Bm  the  fi-Afpuents  of  Diiia  and  .  pare  ArriBn.  Erp.  Alti.  a.  24.    It 
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probable  «:haracter  of  the  arcliitecture  of  these  build- 
ings will  Vje  hereafter  considered.  With  respect  to 
their  emplacement,  it  would  seem  by  the  most  recent 
explorations  that  the  temple  of  Baal,  called  by  the 
Greeks  that  of  Olympian  Zeus,  stood  by  itself  on 
what  was  originaUy  a  separate  islet  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  citv,^  while  that  of  Melkarth 

• 

occupied  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible  central/ 
and  that  of  Agenor  was  placed  near  the  point  in 
which  the  island  terminates  toward  the  north.®  The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  closelv  crowded  to- 
gether,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  several  storeys/* 
There  was  an  open  space  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness within  the  walls  towards  the  east,  called 
Eurvchorus  bv  those  Phoenicians  who  wrote  their 
histories  in  Greek.^  The  town  was  full  of  dvemg 
establishments,  which  made  it  difficult  to  traverse.^ 
The  docks  and  dockyards  were  towards  the  east. 

The  population  of  the  island  T\Te,  when  it  was 
captured  by  Alexander,  appears  to  have  been  about 
fortv  thousand  souls."  As  St.  Malo,  a  city  less  than 
one-third  of  the  size,  is  known  to  have  had  at  one 
time  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,®  the  imniber, 
thoufjli  larfije  for  the  area,  would  seem  not  to  be  in- 
crediljle. 

Of  Palai-Tvrus,  or  the  continental  Tvre,  no  satis- 
factory  account  can  l)e  given,  since  it  has  absolutely 
left  no  remains,  and  the  classical  notices  on  the  sub- 


is  quite  uncertain  what  riia-niciaii ,      "  Strab.  l.s.c. 

deity  is  represented  by  '  Afjenor.'  '  Eight    thousand    are   said  tc 

'   Kenan,   Miatfion  dc  Fhenicic,  have  been  killed  in  the  siege,  ant 

p.  'yiY,).  80,000  sold   when   the   place  wa 

'^  Ibid.  taken.     (Arrian,  Exj),  AUx,  l.s.Ci 

■'  Ibid.  A  certain  number  were  spared. 

'  Strab.  xvi.  2,  J;  23.  **  Kenan,  Mission  de  PJunicii 

■'  Menand,  ap.  Joseph,  l.s.c.  p.  oiVi. 
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ject  are  exceedingly  scanty.     At  different  periods  of 
its    history,  its   limits    and  extent    probably  varied 
^eatly.     Its  position  was  nearly  opposite  the  island, 
id  in  the  early  times  it  must  have  been,  like  the 
tther  coast  towns,  strongly   fortified;  bnt  after  its 
ipture  b}"  Alexander  the  walls  do  not  seem  to  have 
;en  restored,  and  it   became    an  open   straggling 
>wn,    extending    along    the    shore    from    the    river 
tontes  (Litany)  to  Eas-el-Ain,  a  distance  of  seven 
les  or  more.     Pliny,  who  wrote   when  its  boun- 
daries could  still  be  traced,  computed  the  circuit  of 
PaUc-Tyrus  and  the  island  Tyre  together  at  nineteen 
Roman  miles.'  the  circuit  of  the  island  by  itself  being 
I     less  than  three  miles.     Its  situation,  in  a  plain  of 
■  great  ferlihty,  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western  spurs 
"   of  Lebanon,  and  near  the  gorge  of  the  Litan}',  was 
'ine  of  great  beauty.    Water  was  supphed  to  it  in  great 
abundance  from  the  copious  springs  of  Eas-el-Aiu, 
which  were  received  into  a  reservoir  of  an  octagonal 
sliape,  sixty  feet   in   diameter,  and    inclosed  within 
walls  eighteen    feet   in    height,^  whence    they  were 
poQveyed  northwards  to  the  heart  of  the  city  by  an 
stjueduct,  whereof  a  part  is  still  remaining. 

The  must  important  city  of  Phtpnicia  towards  the 
"orili  was  Arvad,  or  Aradus.  Arvad  was  situated, 
like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  off  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
lay  in  Liit.  34°  48' nearly.  It  was  distant  from  the 
''liore  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  island  was 
iren  smaller  than  that  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
lyre,  l>eing  only  about  800  yards,  or  less  than  half 
3  mile  in  length,  by  500  yards,  or  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.^    The  axis  of  the 

'  BeuBQ,  MUaiim  de  I'ht'nicia, 
I  p.  22. 
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island  was  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  was  a 
bare  rock,  low  and  flat,  without  water,  and 'without 
any  natural  soil.  The. iron  coast  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  by  a 
number  of  rocks  and  small  islets,  which  iriDged  it 
like  the  trimming  of  a  shawl.  Its  Phcenician 
occupiers  early  converted  this   debatable  territory, 


hair  si'ii  half  shore,  into  solid  land,  by  filling  up  the 
intiTslict's  Ix'twocn  the  rocks  with  squared  stones  and 
a  solid  ciMuciit  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself,  which 
ri'iii:iins  to  iliia  day.'  The  north-eastern  portion, 
whirli  h;is  ;i  It'ngth  oV  150  yards  by  a  breadth  of  125, 
is  ptiffclly  smooth  and  almost  Hat.  but  with  a  slight 
slope  towards  llu'  fast,  which  is  thought  to  show  that 
it  was  used  as  a  sort  of  drv  dock,  on  which  to  draw 
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up  the  lighter  vessels,  for  safety  or  for  repairs.^  The 
western  and  southern  increased  the  area  for  house- 
building. Anciently,  as  at  Tyre,  the  houses  were 
built  very  close  together,  and  had  several  storeys,* 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. The  island  was  wholly  without  natural  har- 
bour; but  on  the  eastern  side,  which  faced  the 
niainland,  and  was  turned  away  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  art  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
structed two  ports  of  a  fair  size.  This  was  effected 
by  carrying  out  from  the  shore  three  piers  at  right 
angles  into  the  sea,  the  central  one  to  a  distance  of 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  other  two 
^€ry  nearly  as  far — and  thus  forming  two  rectangular 
basins,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central  pier,  which 
Were  guarded  from  winds  on  three  sides,  and  only 
open  towards  the  east,  a  quarter  from  which  the 
winds  are  seldom  violent,  and  on  which  the  mainland, 
l^ss  than  three  miles  off,  forms  a  protection.  The 
construction  of  the  central  pier  is  remarkable.  It  is 
formed  of  massive  blocks  of  sandstone,  sixteen  feet 
^ong  by  seven  feet  wide  and  deep,  which  are  placed 
transversely,  so  that  their  length  forms  the  thickness 
of  the  pier,  and  their  ends  the  wall  on  either  side. 
On  both  sides  of  the  wall  are  quays  of  concrete.^ 

The  line  of  the  ancient  enceinte  may  still  be  traced 
iround  the  three  outer  sides  of  the  island.  It  is  a 
figantic  work,  composed  of  stones  from  fifteen  to 
ighteen  feet  long,  placed  transversely,  like  those  of 
16  centre  pier,  and  in  two  places  still  rising  to  the 
eight  of  five  or  six  courses  (from  thirty  to  forty  feet).^ 

'  See  Capt.  Allen's  Dead  Sea^        ^  Allen,  Dead  Sea,  l.s.c. 
179.  *  Ibid.  p.  180. 

'  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  13. 
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The  blocks  are  laid  side  by  side  without  mortar  ; 
they  are  roughly  squared,  and  arranged  generally  in 
regular  courses ;  but  sometimes  two  courses  for  a 
while  take  the  place  of  one.^  There  is  a  want  of 
care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  blocks,  joints  in  one 
course  being  occasionally  directly  over  joints  in  the 
course  below  it.  The  stqnes  are  without  any  bevel 
or  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  They  have  been 
quarried  in  the  island  itself,  and  the  beds  of  rock 
from  which  they  were  taken  may  be  seen  at  no  great 
distance.  At  one  poitit  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  the  native  rock  itself  has  been  cut  into  the 
shape  of  the  wall,  and  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
squared  stones  for  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet.'"^ 
A  moat  has  also  been  cut  along  the  entire  western 
side,  which,  with  its  glacis,  served  apparently  to 
protect  the  w^all  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.^ 

We  know  nothing  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  ancient  town  bevond  the  fact  of  the  closeness  and 
loftiness  of  the  houses.  Externally  Aradus  depended 
on  lier  possessions  upon  the  mainland  both  for  water 
and  for  food.  Tlie  barren  rock  could  grow  nothing, 
and  was  moreover  covered  with  houses.  Such  rain- 
water as  fell  on  the  island  was  carefully  collected  and 
stored  in  tanks  and  reservoirs,**  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  liut  the  ordinary  supply  of  water 
for  daily  consumption  was  derived  in  time  of  peace 
from  the  ()pi)osite  coast.  When  this  supply  was  cut 
ofTbvan  euemv  Aradus  had  still  one  further  resource. 
Midwav  in  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the 


^  See   the    woodcut,    and    com-  VAntiquii*\  iii.  25. 

pure  Kenan,  Mission  de  Phcniric,  -'  Allen,  Dead  Sea^  ii.  180. 

planches,   ])1.    ii.  ;    and    Perrot   et  ^  Ibid. 

Chipiez,  Hisiolrc    dc    V Art  dans  "•  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  13. 
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comment  there  hurst  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a 
fresh-water  spring  of  great  strength ;  by  confining 
this  spring  within  a  hemisphere  of  lead  to  which  a 
leathern  pipe  was  attached  the  much-needed  fluid 
was  raised  to  the  surface  and  received  into  a  vessel 
moored  upon  the  spot,  whence  supplies  were  carried 
to  the   island.'      The   phenomenon    still    continues, 


though  the  modern  inhabitants  are  too  ignorant  and 
unskilful  to  profit  by  it.* 

Oii  the  mainland  Aradus  possessed  a  considerable 
tract,  and  had  a  number  of  cities  subject  to  her.  Of 
these  Siralx)  enumerates  sis,  viz.  Paltos,  Balanea, 
Camus — which  he  calls  the  naval  station  of  Aradus— 


'  Str«b.  ivi.  2.  $  18,     Bee  also  I      '   ReuBn,  Miiii<;,i  dc  PMnici, 
l-aewt.  De  Her.  Nat.  vi.  890.  p.  42. 
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Enydra,  Marathus,  and  Simyra.^  Marathus  was  the 
most  important  of  these.  Its  name  recalls  the  'Brathu' 
of  Philo-Byblius  *^  and  the  '  Martu '  of  the  early  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions,^  which  was  used  as  a  general  term 
by  some  of  the  primitive  monarchs  almost  in  the  sense 
of  *  Syria.'  The  word  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
'  M'rith '  or  '  Amrith/  a  name  attached  to  some  exten- 
sive ruins  in  the  plain  south-east  of  Aradus,  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Renan.^  Mara- 
thus was  an  ancient  Phoenician  town,  probably  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  and  was  always  looked  upon  with 
some  jealousy  by  the  Aradians,  who  ultimately  de- 
stroyed it  and  partitioned  out  the  territory  among 
their  own  citizens.^  The  same  fate  befell  Simyra/  a 
place  of  equal  antiquity,  the  home  probably  of  those 
Zemarites  who  are  coupled  with  the  Arvadites  in 
Genesis.^  Simyra  appears  as  *  Zimirra '  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  where  it  is  connected  with  Arka,^  which 
was  not  far  distant.  Its  exact  site,  which  w^as  cer- 
tainly south  of  Amrith,  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  name 
Sumrah,  which  attaches  to  some  ruins  in  the  plain 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Eleutherus  (Nahr- 
el-Kel)ir)  and  within  a  mile  of  the  sea.^  The  other 
towns — Paltos,  Balanea,  Carnus,^^  and  Enydra — ^were 
in  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plain,  as  was  also 
Antaradus,  now  Tortosa,  where  there  are  considerable 
remains,  but  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Plurnician  ascendency. 


'  St  ml),  xvi.  2,  §  12. 

'  Fr.    ii.    7.      Philo,    however, 


'  Gen.  X.  18. 

^  Eponym  Canouy  p.  128, 1. 2. 


nuikos  *  liriithu  '  a  inountain.  ,      ^*  Kenan,  MUaion  de  PJUnieit^ 

■'  Seo  lu'cordti  of  the  Past^  iii.    p.  115.     And  compajre  the  map. 

ni  21).  *^  Camus  is   identified   by  M- 

'   .\//,v.s/o;/ (/<'i7*<'/nVtV,  pp.r)8  61,    Renan  with  the  modem  Carnoun* 
*  Stral).  l.s.c.  on  the  coast,  three  miles  north  of 

'    Ih'ul  Tortosa  (Afi<*ion,  p.  97). 
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Of  the  remaining  PluKnician  cities  the  most  im- 
portant Seems  to  have  been  Gebal,  or  Bj-bhis.  ilen- 
tioDed  under  the  name  of  Gubal  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions aa  early  as  the  time  of  Jehu  '  (ah.  B.C.  840), 
;md  glanced  at  even  earlier  in  the  Hebrew  records, 
wUicU  tell  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Giblites,-  Gebal  is 
imad  as  a  toiftm  of  note  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
itreat,"  and  again  in  that  of  Pompey.*  The  traditions 
nf  the  Phoenicians  tliemselves  made  it  one  of  the  most 
:i[icieut  of  the  cities ;  and  the  liistorian  Philo,  wlio 
was  a  native  of  the  place,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Kronos  or  Saturn,^  It  was  an  especially  holy  city, 
ilevoted  in  the  early  times  to  the  worsliip  of  Heltis," 
and  in  the  later  to  that  of  Adonis.^  The  position  is 
marked  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  modern 
Jebei'I,  which  retains  the  original  name  very  slightly 
modified,  and  answers  completely  to  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions. The  town  lies  upon  the  coast,  in  Lat  34° 
10'  nearly,  about  halfway  between  Tripolis  and  Berj*- 
ms,  four  miles  nortli  of  the  point  where  the  Adonis 
fiver  (now  the  Ibrahim)  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
Tlierc  is  a  'small  but  well-sheltered  port,'^  formed 
iiainly  by  two  curved  piers  which  are  carried  out 
linm  the  shore  towards  the  north  and  soutli,  and 
which  leave  between  them  only  a  narrow  entrance. 
Ithe  castle  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  hill 
rit  &  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  has  a  keep 
Iboill  of  bevelled  stones  of  a  large  size.  Several  of 
1  them  measure  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
f  tad  are  from  five  to  six  feet  thick."  They  were  prob- 

'  Kponum  Canon,  p.  114,  1, 104.  I      "  Corp.  Inter.  Sem,  i.  8  (jil.  ll : 

'  iiA\.  liii.  5 ;  I  KinKS  v.  18.      PhUo-Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8.  %  26. 

'  Aw.  Exp.  AUr.  ii.  IS.  '  Strftb.  l.a.c. 

'  St»b.  xvi.  2,  §18.  '      '  .Ulen,  Dead  Sfa.  ii.  \m. 

'  Pripn.  ii.  8.  ^n■  "  Ibid. 
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ably  quarried  by  Giblite  *  stone-cutters,'  but  placed 
in  their  present  position  during  the  middle  ages. 

Tripolis,  situated  halfway  between   Byblus   and 
Aradus,  was  not  one  of  the  original  Phoenician  cities, 
but  was  a  joint  colony  from  the  three  principal  settle- 
ments. Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.^     The  date  of  its 
foundation,  and  its  native  Phoenician  name,  are  un- 
known  to   us :    conjecture   hovers  between   Hosali, 
Mahallil)a,   Uznu,   and   Siannu,   maritime    towns    of 
Phoenicia  known  to  the  Ass}Tians,^  but  unmentioned 
by  any  Greek  author.      The   situation  w^as   a   pro- 
montory, which  runs  out  towards  the  north-west,  in 
Lat.  34°  27'  nearly,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide.    The  site  is  'well  adapted  for 
a  haven,  as  a  chain  of  seven  small  islands,  runninsr 
out  to  the  north-west,  affords  shelter  in  the  direction 
from   w^hich   the   most   violent  winds   blow.'^     The 
remotest  of  these  islands  is  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.^     We  are  told  that  the  colonists  who  founded 
Tripolis  did  not    intermix,  but   had   their   separate 
quarters  of  the   town   assigned   to  them,  each  sur- 
rounded l)y  its  own  wall,  and  lying  at  some   little 
distance  one  from  the  other.*''     There  are  no  present 
traces  of  this  arrangement,  Avliich  seems  indicative  of 
distrust ;  but  some  remains  have  been  found  of  a  wall 
w^hicli  was  carried  across  the  isthmus  on   the  land 
side.*'     Tripolis  is  now  Tarabolus. 

Apliaca,  the  only  inland  Pha^iician  town  of  any 
importance,  is   now  Afka,   and   is    visited   by  most 


•  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  15.  *  Scylax,  Ferial.  §  104  ;   Diod. 

*  See     G.      Siiiitli's     Eponym  1  Sic.  xvi.  41 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  12. 
Canon,  pp.  123,  182,  148.  ^  Tristraiu,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 

^  Kenrick,  P/m/r/f/rt,  p.  1).  638;  Perrot   et  Chipiez,  HiMoirc 

'  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,    de  VAri  dans  VAntiquiU,  iii.  56. 
p.  102. 
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travellers  and  tourists.  It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
spot  at  the  head  of  the  Adonis  river,^  a  sacred  stream 
.fabled  to  run  with  blood  once  a  year,  at  the  festi- 
val which  commemorated  the  self-mutilation  of  the 
Xature-God  Adonis.  Aphaca  was  a  sort  of  Delphi, 
a  collection  of  temples  rather  than  a  town.  It  was 
dedicated  especially  to  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  Ashtoreth  or  Venus,  sometimes  called  Beltis 
or  Baaltis,  whose  orgies  were  of  so  disgracefully 
licentious  a  character  that  they  were  at  last  absolutely 
forbidden  by  Constantine.  At  present  there  are  no 
remains  on  the  ancient  site  excepting  one  or  two  ruins 
of  edifices  decidedly  Roman  in  character.^  Nor  is 
the  gorge  of  the  Adonis  any  richer  in  ancient  build- 
ings. There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  valley  formed 
a  sort  of  *  Holy  Land,'  ®  and  at  intervals  on  its  course 
Were  shown  'Tombs  of  Adonis,'*  analogous  to  the 
artificial  '  Holy  Sepulchres '  of  many  European  towns 
in  the  middle  ages.  All,  however,  have  disappeared, 
and  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that 
curious  cult  which  in  ancient  times  made  Aphaca 
and  its  river  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  holy  spots 
of  Syria  and  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Twenty-three  miles  south  of  l^yblus  was  Berytus, 
which  disputed  with  Byblus  the  palm  of  antiquity."'' 
Berytus  was  situated  on  a  promontory  in  Lat.  33°  54', 
and  had  a  port  of  a  fair  size,  protected  towards  the 
west  by  a  pier,  which  followed  the  line  of  a  ridge  of 
rocks  running  out  from  the  promontory  towards  the 
north.  It  was  not  of  any  importance  during  the 
flourishing  Phoenician  period,  but  grew  to  greatness 


I  I^errot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  57,  59.       p.  2;)5. 
Allen,  Dead  Sea,  li.  152.  ,      ^  Lucian   Dr  Den  Si/ra,  i  1). 

Henan,  MUtion  de  Fhenicie,  \         Phiio  Bvbl.  Fr.  ii.B,  §  25. 
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under  the  Romans,^  when  its  harbour  was  much  im- 
proved, and  the  town  greatly  extended.^  By  the 
time  of  Justinian  it  had  become  the  chief  citv  of. 
Phoenicia,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  scTiool  of  law  and 
science.**  The  natural  advantages  of  its  situation 
have  caused  it  to  retain  a  certain  importance,  and 
in  modern  times  it  has  drawn  to  itself  almost  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  which  Europe  maintains  with 
Syria. 

Arka,  or  Arqa,  the  home  of  the  Arkites  of  Genesis,^ 
can  never  have  been  a  place  of  much  consequence. 
It  lies  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  shore,  on 
one  of  the  outlying  hills  which  form  the  skirts  of 
licbanon,  in  I^at.  34°  33\  Long.  33°  44'  nearly.  The 
towns  nearest  to  it  were  Orthosia,  Simyra,  and  Tri- 
polis.  It  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,^  though  not  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Strabo. 

Ecdippa,  south  of  Tyre,  in  Lat.  33**  1',  is  no  doubt 
the  scriptural  AchzibJ'  which  was  made  the  northern 
boundary  of  Asher  at  the  division  of  the  Holy  liand 
amonfr  the  twelve  tril)es.  The  Assvrian  monarchs 
speak  of  it  under  the  same  name,  but  mention  it 
rarely,  and  apparently  as  a  dependency  of  Sidon.' 
The  old  name,  in  the  shortened  form  of  *Zeb,'  still 
clings  to  the  place. 

i^till  further  to  the  south,  five  miles  from  Ecdippa, 
and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Tyre,  lay  Akko  or 


^  Stephen  of  nvzantiiiiii  calls  it        *  Gen.  x.  17. 
trdXii'     fpowUrji    (k    fiucpar  nfyakrjv.  .      •'  Kponym    CanoTif   pp.   120,  1. 
Strabo  savs  that  it  was  rebuilt  bv    2o  :   1*23,  1.  *2. 


tlie  Komans  (xvi.  2,  §  ID). 


Josh.  xix.  29. 


•   Phocaa,  Dtsrr,  Vrbium.  §  5.  •   Eponym   Canon,  p.  132,1.  10. 

^  Cellarius,  Geography  ii.  378.      ! 
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Accho,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  wide  bay, 
^^hich  terminates  towards  the  south  in  the  promontory 
of  Carmel.  Next  to  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  near 
Beyrout,  this  is  the  best  natural  roadstead  on  tlie 
Syrian  coast ;  and  this  advantage,  combined  with  its 
vicinity  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  has  given  to  Acclio 
at  various  periods  of  history  a  high  importance,  as 
in  some  sense  *  the  key  of  Syria.'  The  Assyrians,  in 
their  wars  with  Palestine  and  Egypt,  took  care  to 
conquer  and  retain  it.^  When  the  Ptolemies  became 
masters  of  the  tract  between  Egypt  and  Mount 
Taurus,  they  at  once  saw  its  value,  occupied  it, 
strengthened  its  defences,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ptolemais.  The  old  appellation  has,  however,  re- 
asserted itself;  and,  as  Acre,  the  city  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Crusades,  in  the  Napoleonic 
attempt  on  Egypt,  and  in  the  comparatively  recent 
expedition  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  It  had  a  small  port  of 
its  own  to  the  south-east  of  the  promontory  on  whicli 
H  stood,  which,  like  the  other  ports  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicia,  is  at  the  present  time  almost  wholly  sanded 
up."  But  its  roadstead  was  of  more  importance  than 
its  port,  and  was  used  by  the  Persians  as  a  station 
for  their  fleet,  from  which  they  could  keep  watch  on 
%pt.3 

South  of  Accho  and  south  of  Carmel,  close  upon 
the  shore,  which  is  here  low  and  flat,  was  Dor,  now 
Tantura,  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Joshua/ 
and  allotted  after  its  conquest  to  Manasseh.^  Here 
^lomon  placed  one  of  his  purveyors,^  and  here  the 


*  Sponym  Canon,  pp.  132,  L  10; 

*^»  1. 103. 

I  fennel, Phaeniria.  pp.20,  21. 
This  seems  to  be  the  true  mc  an  ■ 


ing  of  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  25 ;  sub  init. 

*  Josh.  vii.  23. 
^  Ibid.  xvii.  11. 

*  1  Kings  iv.  11. 
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great  Assyrian  raonarcli  Tiglath-pileser  II.  likewise 
placed  a  'governor/  aljout  B.C.  732,  when  he  reduced 
it.^  Dor  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  shell-fish 
which  produced  tlie  purple  dye  were  most  abundant, 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  during 
all  the  political  changes  which  swept  over  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  a  late  period.*  It  had  fallen  to  ruin, 
however,  by  tlie  time  of  Jerome,^  and  the  present 
remains  are  unimportant. 

The  extreme  Phoenician  city  on  the  south  was 
Japho  or  Joppa.  It  lay  in  I^t.  32°  2',  close  to  the 
territor}^  of  Dan,*  but  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Phoenicians  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,^  when  it 
became  Jewish.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  low  hill  near  the  sea,  and  possessed  anciently  a 
tolerable  harbour,  from  which  a  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Tartessus.^  As  the  seaport  nearest  to  Jerusalem, 
it  w^as  naturallv  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Jews.  Thither,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  w^ere  brought 
the  floats  of  timber  cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace ;  and  thither, 
no  doubt,  were  conveyed  '  the  wheat,  and  the  barley, 
and  the  oil,  and  the  wine,*  which  the  Phoenicians 
received  in  return  for  their  firs  and  cedarsJ  A  simi- 
lar exchange  of  commodities  was  made  nearly  five 
centuries  later  at  the  same  place,  when  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  captivity  under  Zerubbabel.**  In 
Uoman  times  the  foundation  of  Cassaraea  reduced 
J()})pa  to  insignificance  ;  but  it  still,  as  Jaffa  or  Ydfa, 

'  Anrinif  Monarchies,  ii.  132,  *  1  Mace.  x.  7G. 

-  Stoph.  l^vz.  ad  voc.  DOPA.  *"  Jonah  i.  8. 

^  }l'wron\in.  E pit. PauUc  (Opp.  1  "  2  Chron.  ii.  IG. 

i.  228).        '  !  «  Ezra  iii.  7. 

"•  Josh.  xix.  47.  I 
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sins  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  and  is  famous  for 

■  palm-groves  and  gardens. 

Joppa  towards  the  south  was  balanced  by  Ram- 

Kktha,  or  Laodicea,  towards  the  north.    Fifty  miles 

arth  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus  (Tortosa),  in  Lat.  35° 

I*  nearly,  occupying  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the 

ta,  with  chalky  cliffs  on  either  side,  that,  like  those 

^^  Dover,  whiten  the  sea,  and  with  Mount  Casius  in 

M  background,  lay  the  most  northern  of  all  the 

aician  cities  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  territorj'.^ 

%B  original  appellation  was,  we  are  told,  Kamantha,^ 
fBame  intended  probably  to  mark  the  lofty  situation 
f  the  place  ;  ^  but  this  appellation  was  forced  to  give 
By  to  the  Greek  term,  Laodicea,  when  Seleucus 
Kcator,  having  become  king  of  Syria,  partially  re- 
lilt  Eamantha  and  colonised  it  with  Greeks.*  Tlie 
s  of  the  city  under  the  Seleucid*  show  its  semi- 


reek,  semi-Phoenician  character,  having  legends  in 
lolh  languages.  One  of  these,  in  tlie  Phoenician 
laracter,  is  read  as  I'Ladika  am  VCanaan,  i.e.  'of 
dicea,  a  metropolis  in  Canaan,'  and  seems  to  show 
lat  the  city  claimed  not  only  to  be  independent, 
ibut  to  have  founded,  and  to  hold  under  its  sway,  a 


'  See  Cftpt.  Allen's  Bead  Sea,  1      '  Compare  the   Heb.  '  Ttamnli  " 
188.  and   ■Ittimoth,'    from  Dll.   'tu   be 

'  Eastath.   ad  Dioni/i,  Perieg.    high.' 
1, 915.  I      '  Kenrick,  Ph(enicia,  p.  8. 
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number  of  smaller  towns ^      It  mav  have  exercised  a 

m 

dominion  over  the  entire  tract  from  Mount  Casius  to 
Paltos.  where  the  dominion  of  Aradus  began.  Lao- 
dicea  is  now  Latakia,.  and  is  famous  for  the  tobacco 
jjrown  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  still  makes  use  of 
h>  ancient  port,  which  would  be  fairly  commodious  if 
it  were  cleared  of  the  sand  that  at  present  chokes  it/* 
It  has  been  said  that  Phoenicia  was  composed 
of  *  three  worlds '  with  distinct  characteristics ;  ^  but 
j>erhaps  the  num]>er  of  the  '  worlds '  should  be  ex- 
tended to  five.  First  came  that  of  Eamantha,  reaching 
from  the  Mons  Casius  to  the  river  Badas,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles,  a  remote  and  utterly  sequestered 
region,  into  which  neither  Assyria  nor  Eg}'pt  ever  ; 
thought  of  penetrating.  Commerce  with  C^-prus  and 
southern  Asia  Elinor  was  especially  open  to  the 
mariners  of  this  region,  who  could  see  the  shores  of 
Cyprus  witliout  difficulty  on  a  clear  day.  Next  came 
the  •  world  *  of  Aradus,  reaching  along  the  coast  from 
the  Badas  to  the  Eleutherus,  another  stretch  of  fifty 
miles,  and  inihiding  the  littoral  islands,  especially 
that  of  Kuad,  on  which  Aradus  was  built.  This  tract 
was  less  seouestere^l  than  the  more  northern  one,  and 
contains  traces  of  having  l>een  subjected  to  influences 
AiMu  KgyP^  ^^  ^^^  early  i>eriod.  The  gap  between 
Lebanon  and  Bargylus  made  the  Aradian  territory 
ai'cossible  from  the  Co[^les\Tian  vallev ;  and  there  is 
rcaM>n  to  Ivlii^vo  that  one  of  the  roads  which  Egyptiaa 
and  Assyrian  conquest  followed  in  these  parts  was 
that  Nvhich  ]>assod  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Eleu-^ 
tluM'us  and  then  turned  eastward  and  north-eastwaro 


'  Oosrnius.  Monti wtntti   Scrip-         '  AUen,  Dead  Sea^  ii.  IdO. 
iurir    l.iHffUtrquCy    Phirtncury    \\        '  Perrot    et    Chipiez,    HUtoi 
271,  dcl\irt,m,2^ 
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to  Emcsa  (Hems)  and  Haniath.  It  must  have  been 
conquerors  marching  by  this  line  who  set  up  their 
eifi-jies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,'  and  those 
who  pursued  it  would  naturally  make  a  point  of  re- 
duoin;^  Aradus.  Thus  this  second  Phtenician  'world' 
has  not  the  isolated  character  of  the  first,  but  shows 
marks  of  Assyrian,  and  still  more  of  early  Egyptian, 
influence.  The  third  Phoenician  'world'  is  that  of 
Gehal  or  Byblus.  Its  limits  would  seem  to  be  tlie 
Eleutherus  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  the 
Tarayras,  which  would  allow  it  a  length  of  a  little  above 
eighiy  miles.  This  district,  it  has  been  said,  preserved 
10  tlie  lust  days  of  paganism  a  character  which  was 
"riginal  and  well  marked.  Within  its  limits  the 
relij^ious  sentiment  had  more  inU;nsity  and  played  a 
more  hnportant  part  in  life  than  elsewhere  in  PhfC- 
mh.  Bjblus  was  a  sort  of  PlnEuician  Jerusalem. 
Hy  their  turn  of  miml  and  by  the  language  which 
ibey  spoke,  the  Byblians  or  Giblites  seem  to  have 
Iw-en.  of  all  the  Pha-nicians,  those  who  most  re- 
»('mlile<l  the  Hebrews.  King  Jehavraelek,  who  pro- 
liably  reigned  at  Byblus  about  u.c.  400,  calls  himself 
■a  just  king,' and  prays  that  he  may  obtain  favour 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Later  on  it  was  at  Byblus,  and 
iti  the  \'alleys  of  the  Lebanon  depending  on  it,  that 
ilip  inhabitants  celebrated  those  mysteries  of  Astarle, 
together  with  that  orgiastic  worship  of  Adonis  or 
Tamniuz,  which  were  so  ixipuUir  in  Syria  during  the 
wliole  of  the  Greco-Homan  period.*  The  fourth 
I'hdMiician  '  world '  was  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidoii,  begin- 
ning at  the  Tamyras  and  ending  with  the  promontory 
nfCannel.    Here  it  was  that  the  Phoenician  character 

'  8m  aliuve,  p.  27.  "  Pwrot  and  Cliijue?.,  iii.  23  25. 
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developed  especially  those  traits  by  which  it  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  world  at  large — a  genius    for 
commerce  and  industr}%  a  passion  for  the  undertaking 
of  long  and  perilous  voyages,  an  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstances of  all  kinds,  and  an  address  in  dealincr 
with  wild  tribes  of  many  different  kinds  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled  and  never  exceeded.     '  All  that 
we  are  about  to  sav  of  Phoenicia,'  declares  the  author 
recently  quoted,  'of  its    rapid   expansion   and   the 
influence  which  it  exercised  over  the  nations  of  the 
West,  must  be  understood   especially  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.    The  other  towns  might  furnish  sailors  to  man 
the  Tyrian  fleet  or  merchandise  for  their  cargo,  but    , 
it   was   Sidon   first  and  then   (with   even  more  de- 
termination  and   endurance)   T^Te  which   took  the 
initiative  and  the  conduct  of  the  movement;   it  was 
the  mariners  of  these  two  towns  who,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  setting  sun,  pushed  their  explorations  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  event uallv  even  further.'^ 
The  last  and  least  imjwrtant  of  the  Phoenician  '  worlds* 
was  the  southern  one,  extendincf   sixtv  miles  from 
Carnii  1  to  »loppa — a  tnun  from  which  the  Phoenician 
oharat  lor  was  well  nigh  trampled  out  by  the  feet  of 
strauirei^  ever  passing  up  and  down  the  smooth  and 
t'oaturolo>s  ivirion,  alonir   which    lav  the  recogrnised 
lino  ot'  ronto  botwt^n  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  on  the 
ono  hand,  rhilisiia  and  EgA'pt  on  the  other.^ 

'   tVno:  t?  CV.'.rior,  H:*:cirf  ,if    vnci  betu-een  them,  and  that  be- 

7   («r   :.:•  >  ,'   ;r'.\;.-, ;:  .  i::.  2C>,  4tv      two«-n  iVir  and  Carmel — the  plain 

■    Vh«  I'V.vi  r.u-.Ar.s  htai  I\t  Ai^tl    i^f  Sharon — shoe's  no  trace  of  their 
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ircumatancea  which  led  the  Phcenicians  to  colonise — Their  colonies 
best  grouped  geographically — 1.  Colonies  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean— in  Cyprus,  Citiunij  Amathus,  Curium,  Paphos,  SalamiSy 
Ammochosta,  Tamisus,  and  Soli; — in  Ciliciay  Tarsus; — inLycia, 
Phaselis  ; — in  Rhodes,  Lindus,  lalysus,  Camirus ; — in  Crete,  and  the 
Cyclades  ; — in  the  Northern  Egean ;  dc,    2.  In  the  Central  and 
Western  Mediterranean — in  Africa,  Utica,  Hippo -Zaritis,  Hippo 
Regius,  Carthage,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Minor,  Leptis  Major, 
and  Thapsus ; — in  Sicily,  Motya,  Eryx,  Panormus,  Soloeis  ; — 
between  Sicily  and  Africa,   Cossura,   Gaulos,  and   Melita ; — in 
Sardinia,  Caralis,  Nora,  Sulcis,  and  Tharros ; — in  the  Balearic 
hies  ; — in  Spain,  Malaca,  Sex,  Ahdera,    3.  Outside  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar; — in  Africa,  Tingis  and  Lixus ;  in  Spain,  Tartessus, 
Gades,  and  Belon — Summary, 

The  narrowness  of  the.  territory  which  tlie  Phoenicians 

occupied,  the  military  strength  of  their  neighbours 

towards  the  north  and  towards  the  south,  and  their 

own  preference  of  maritime  over  agricultural  pursuits, 

combined  to  force  them,  as  they  began  to  increase 

and  multiply,  to  find  a  vent   for  their  superfluous 

population   in   colonies.     The   military   strength   of 

Hiilistia  and  Egypt  barred  them  out  from  expansion 

^pon  the  south ;  the  wild  savagery  of  the  mountain 

^aces  in  Casius,  northern  Bargylus,  and  Amanus  was 

^n  effectual  barrier  towards  the  north  ;  but  before 

^hem  lay  the  open  Mediterranean,  placid  during  the 

freater    portion  of  the  year,  and    conducting  to  a 

undred  lands,  thinly  peopled,  or  even  unoccupied, 

here    there  was  ample   room  for   any  number  of 
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immigrants.     The  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
countries  bordering  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  must 
be  regarded  as  established  long  previously  to  the  time 
when   they   began  to  feel  cramped  for  space;  and 
thus,  when  that  time  arrived,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  fresh  localities  to  occupy,  except  such  as 
might  arise  from  a  too  abundant  amplitude  of  choice. 
Eight  in  front  of  them  lay,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  seventy  miles,  visible  from  Casius  in  clear 
w^eather,^  the  large  and  important  island,  once  known  • 
as  Chittim,*^  and  afterwards  as  Cyprus,  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  East  from  the 
time  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  to  that  of  Bragadino 
and  Mustapha  Pasha.     To  the  right,  well  visible  from 
Cyprus,  was  the  fertile  tract  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
w^hich  led  on  to  the  rich  and  picturesque  regions  of 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria.     From  Caria  stretched 
out,  like  a  string  of  stepping-stones  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  hundred  islets  of  the  ^Egean,  CjTlade^, 
and  Sporades,  and  others,  inviting  settlers,  and  con- 
ducting to  the  large  islands  of  Crete  and  Euboea,  and 
the  shores  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese.     It  is  im- 
possible  to  trace  with  any  exactness  the  order  in 
which    the   Phoenician    colonies   w^ere    founded.     A 
thousand  incidental  circumstances — a  thousand  ca- 
prices— may  have  deranged  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  or  geographical  order,  and  have  caused  the 
historical    order    to  diverge    from  it ;    but,   on  the 
w^hole,    probably   something   like    the    geographical 
order  was  observed  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  most 
convenient,  in  default  of  sufficient  data  for  an  historica 
arrangement,  to  adopt  in  the  present  place  a  geo 

^  Kenrick,  Phccnicia^  p.  71. 

*  Gen.  X.  4.     Compare  Joseph.  Ant  Jud,  L  6. 
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graphic  one,  and,  beginning  with  those  nearest  to 
Phoenicia  itself  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  pro- 
ceed westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  reserving 
ff  the  last  those  outside  the  Straits  on  the  shores  of 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The   nearest,  and  probably  the  first,  region    to 
ict  Plitenician  colonies  was  the  island  of  Cyprus.  ' 
irus  lies  in  the  corner  of  the  Eastern   Mediter- 
ranean formed  by  the  projection  of  Asia  Minor  from 
ilie  Syrian  shore.     Its  mountain  chains  run  parallel 
with  Taurus,  and  it  is  to  Asia  Minor  tliat  it  presents 
its  longer  flank,  wliile  to  Phoenicia  it  presents  merely 
one  of  its  extremities.     Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
115  miles,  its  greatest  width  about  sixty  miles.'     Two 
*ruQgly  marked    mountain   ranges    I'orm   its  most 
ilietit   features,  the    one    running    close  ■  along    the 
BOrth  coast  from  Cape  Kormaciii  to  Cape  S.  Andreas; 
the  other  nearly  central,  but  nearer  the  south,  begin- 
liiig  at  Cape  Renaouti  in  the  west  and  terminating  at 
tipe  Greco,     The  mountain  ranges  are  connected  by 
tract  of  high  ground  towards  the  centre,  and  sepa- 
il*d  by  two  broad  plains,^  towards  the  east  and 
est.     The  eastern  plain  is  the  more  important  of  the 
fo.    It  extends  along  the  course  of  the  Pediieus  from 
Bucosia,  or  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  to  Salamis, 
tltBtance  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  is  from  five   to 
ivlre   miles    wide.     The  fertility    of  the   soil    was 
«koned  in  ancient  times  to  equal  that  of  Egypt."' 
ie  western  plain,  that  of  Morfou,  is  much  smaller, 
id  is  watered  by  a  less  important  river.     The  whole 


i  of  MeaaoritL ;  but  the,v  i 


t  really  diBtmct,  being  sppnmted  by 
ictimeii  high  Kro«<id  in  Long.  BIT  nearlj, 
called  '      -*  J^liftu,  Hilt,  Ann.  v.  5U. 
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island,  when  it  first  became  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
was  well  wooded.^  Lovely  glens  opened  upon  them, 
as  they  sailed  along  its  southern  coast,  watered  by 
clear  streams  from  the  southern  mountain-range,  and 
shaded  by  thick  woods  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  latter 
of  which  are  said  to  have  in  some  cases  attained  a 
greater  size  even  than  those  of  the  Lebanon.^  The 
range  was  also  prolific  of  valuable  metals.^  Gold  and 
silver  were  found  in  places,  but  only  in  small 
quantities ;  iron  was  yielded  in  considerable  abun-  j 
dance ;  but  the  chief  supply  was  that  of  copper,  which  ; 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  island.^  Other 
products  of  the  island  were  wheat  of  excellent 
quality;  the  rich  Cyprian  wine  which  retains  its 
strength  and  flavour  for  well  nigh  a  centur}%  the 
henna  dye  obtained  from  the  plant  called  copheror 
Cyprus^  the  Lawsonia  alba  of  modern  botany; 
valuable  pigments  of  various  kinds,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  amber ;  hemp  and  flax ;  tar,  boxwood,^ 
and  all  the  materials  requisite  for  shipbuilding  from 
the  heavy  timbers  needed  for  the  keel  to  the  lightest 
spar  and  the  flimsiest  sail.^ 

The  earliest  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in 
Cyprus  seem  to  have  lain  upon  its  southern  coast- 
Here  were  Citium,  Amathus,  Curium,  and  Paphus, 
the  Palai-paphus  of  the  geographers,  which  have  all 


>  Strab.  xiv.  0,  §  5.  !      *  Compare  Ammianus— *  Tant» 

■^  Theuplirastus,  Hist,  Plant,  v.  j  tamqiie  multiplici  fertiliute 
8.  abuudat   rerum   omnium  Cypruf* 

^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  Introduc-  ut,  nullius  extemi  indi^ens adniini- 
tion,  p.  7.  culi,    iwdigenis    viribus  a  fund*.- 

*  The  copper  of  Cyprus  became  iiicnto  ipso  carinae  ad  supremo- 
known  as  x"^'^^^  KvTTpioi  or  -i'«  ipsos  carbasos  sedificet  onerariacf 
Cyprinm,  then  as  cyprium  or  navem,  omnibueque  armament* 
cuprum,  finally  as  'copper,'  instructam  mari  committal '  (u"^ 
*  kuj)fier,'  '  cuivrc,'  kc,  8,  §  14}. 

-*  Ezek.  xxvii.  G.  , 
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Ided  abundant  traces  of  a  Phoenician  occupation 
a  very  distant  period.     Citium,  novv  Larnaka,  was 
the  western  side  of  a  deep  bay,  which  indents  the 
)re  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coast,  between 
e  promontories  of  Citi  and  Pyla.     It  is  sheltered 
3m  all  winds  except  the  south-east,  and  continues 
the  present  day  the  chief  port  of  the  island.     The 
liCBnician  settlers  improved  on  the  natural  position  by 
le  formation  of  an  artificial  basin,  enclosed  within 
iers,  the    lines   of  which   may  be   traced,  though 
le  basin   itself  is   sanded   up.^     A  plain   extends 
)r  some  distance  inland,  on  which   the   palm-tree 
ourishes,  and  which  is  capable  of  producing  excel- 
^nt  crops  of  wheat.*     Access  to  the  interior  is  easy  ; 
or  the  mountain  range  sinks  as  it  proceeds  east- 
ward, and  between  Citium  and  Dali  (Idalium),  on 
I  tributary  of  the   Pediaeus,  is  of   small   elevation. 
Hiere  are  indications  that  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  coast,  but  penetrated  into 
lie  interior,  and  even  settled  there  in  large  numbers, 
[dalium,   sixteen   miles   north-west   of   Citium,   and 
jolgi  (Athi^nau),  ten  miles  nearly  due  north  of  the 
same,  show  traces  of  having  supported  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  large  Phoenician  population,^  and 
must  be  regarded  as  outposts  advanced  from  Citium 
into  the  mountains  for  trading,  and  perhaps  for  min- 
ing purposes.     Idalium  (Dali)  has  a  most  extensive 
Phoenician  necropolis ;    the  interments  have  a  most 
archaic  character ;   and    their  Phoenician  origin    is 
indicated  both  bv  their  close  resemblance  to  inter- 
ments  in  Phoenicia  proper  and   by    the    discovery, 
in  connection  with  them,  of  Phoenician  inscriptions.** 

J  ^iCesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  49.  ^  Di  Cesnola,  pp.  65-117. 

Keurick,  Phosnicia,  p.  75.  *  Ibid.  pp.  G8,  88. 
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At  Golcfi  the  remains  scarcelv  claim  so  remote  s 
antiquity.  They  belong  to  the  time  when  Phcenicir 
art  was  dominated  by  a  strong  Egyptian  infiuenc 
end  when  it  also  begins  to  have  a  partially  Helleni 
character.  Some  critics  assign  them  to  the  sixth,  c 
even  to  the  fifth  centurv,  B.C.* 

West  of  Citium,  also  upon  the  south  coast,  and  ii 
a  favourable  situation  for  trade  with  the  interior,  wa 
Amathus.  The  name  Amathus  has  been  connectec 
with  *  Hamath  : '  *  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppost 
that  the  Hamathites  were  Phoenicians.  Amathus 
which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  *  a  most  ancieni 
C}T)rian  city/  *  was  probably  among  the  earUest  ol 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  the  island.  It  lav  in 
tlie  bay  formed  by  the  projection  of  Cape  Gatto  from 
the  coast,  and,  like  Citium,  looked  to  the  south-east 
Westward  and  south-westward  stretched  an  extensive 
plain,  fertile  and  well-watered,  shaded  by  carob  and 
olive-trees,^  whilst  towards  the  north  were  the  rirli 
copper  mines  from  which  the  Amathusians  derived 
much  of  their  prosperity.  The  site  has  yielded  3 
considerable  amount  of  Phoenician  remains — tombs 
sarcophagi,  vases,  bowls,  paterae  and  statuettes; 
Manv  of  the  tombs  resemble  those  at  Idahiim 
others  are  stone  chambers  deeply  buried  in  th( 
earth.  The  mimetic  art  shows  Assvrian  anc 
Eg\'ptian  influence,  but  is  essentially  Phoenician,  am 
of  great  interest.  Further  reference  will  be  niad( 
to  it  in  the  Chapter  on  the  ^Esthetic  Art  of  th< 
Phcrnicians. 

Still  further  to  the  west,  in  the  centre  of  the  ba; 


'  Perrot  ot  Chipiez,  HUioire  de        '  UdXip  Ktirpot'  apxaurdnh 
VArt,  iii.  215.  .      *  r>i  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  294. 

^  Ibid.  i      *  Ibid.  pp.  254  281. 
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enclosed  between  the  promontories  of  Zeugari  and 

Boosoura,  was  the  colony  of  Curium,  on  a  branch  of 

the  river  Kuras.     Curium  lay  wholly  open  to    the 

south-western-gales,  but  had  a  long  stretch  of  sandy 

shore  towards  the  south-east,  on  which  vessels  could 

be  drawn  up.     The  town  was  situated  on  a  rocky 

elevation,   300    feet    in    height,   and    was    further 

defended  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion  of  which 

may  still    be   traced.^      The    richest    discovery   of 

Phoenician  ornaments  and  objects  of  art  that  has  yet 

been  made  took  place  at  Curium,  where,  in  the  year 

1874,  General  Di  Cesnola  happened   upon  a  set  of 

'Treasure  Chambers'  containing  several  hundreds  of 

rings,  gems,  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  ear-rings, 

bowls,  basins,  jugs,  pateras,   &c.,   in   the   precious 

metals,  which   have  formed  the  principal   material 

for  all  recent   disquisitions  on  the   true   character 

and  excellency  of  PhcBnician  art.     Commencing  with 

^orks  of  which  the  probable  date  is  the  fifteenth  or 

sixteenth  century  B.C.,  and  descending  at  least  as  far 

as  the  best  Greek  period^  (b.c.  500-400),  embracing, 

moreover,  works  which  are  purely  Assyrian,  purely 

E^^tian,  and  purely  Greek,  this  collection  has  yet 

so  predominant  a  Phoenician  character  as  to  mark 

Curium,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertions  of 

the  Greeks  themselves,^  for  a  thoroughly  Phoenician 

town.    And  the  history  of  the  place  confirms  this 

view,  since   Curium   sided   with  Amathus   and  the 

Persians  in  the  war  of  Onesilus."*     Xo  doubt,  like 

Biost  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cyprus,  it  was 

,    Hellenised   gradually;    but    there  must   have   been 


'  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  294. 

'  lUd.  p.  878. 

*  Straw,  xiv.  6,  §  8 ;  Steph.  Byz. 


ad  voc.  CURIUM. 
*  Herod,  v.  118. 
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many  centuries  during  whicli  it  was  an  emporium  of 
Phoenician  trade  and  a  centre  of  Pboenician  influence. 

Where  the  southern   coast  of  Cyprus  begins  to 
trend  to  the  north-west,  and  a  river  of  some  size,  the 
Bocarus  or  Diorizus,  reaches  the  sea,  stood  the  Phoe- 
nician settlement  of  Paphos,  founded  (as  was  said  *)  by 
Cinyras,  king  of  Byblus.     Here  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  temples  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth,* 
the  PhoBnician  Nature-Goddess ;  and  here  ruled  for 
many  centuries  the  sacerdotal  class  of  the  Cinyridae. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  identified,  and 
will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter.     They  have 
the  massive  character  of  all  early  Phoenician  archi- 
tecture. 

Among  other  Phoenician   settlements  in  Cyprus 
were,   it   is    probable,   Salamis,  Ammochosta  (now 
Famagosta),  Tamasus,  and   Soli.     Salamis  must  be 
regarded  as  originally  Phoenician  on  account  of  the 
name,   which    cannot   be   viewed   as   anything  but 
another  form  of  the  Hebrew  *  Salem,'  the  alternative 
name  of  Jerusalem.^   Salamis  lav  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  main  river,  the 
PediaBus.   It  occupied  the  centre  of  a  large  bay  which, 
looked  towards  Plioenicia,  and  would  naturally  be  the 
place  where  the  Phoenicians  would  first  land.    There 
is  no  natural  harbour  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Pediaeus,  but  a  harbour  was  easily  mad^ 
by  throwing  out  piers  into  the  bay;    and   of  this-* 
which  is  now  sanded  up,  the  outline  may  be  tracei- 
There  are,  however,  no  remains,  either  at  Salamis 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  can  claim 


•  A\io\]o[\or.  Bibliofh.  iii.  14,  §  3.'  xiv.  G,  §  3. 
''  Yivrr.  ACn.  i.  415-417  ;  Tacit.       ^  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2. 
Ann,   iii.  G2 ;   Hist,  ii.  2 ;    Strab.,      *  Di  Cesnola,  CypruSj  p.  201  — 
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l>e  regarded  as  Phoenician  ;  and  the  glories  of  the  city 
I>o1oiig  to  tlie  history  of  Greece. 

Ainmochosta  was  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 

^alamis,  towards  the  south.^     Its  first  appearance  in 

liiston"  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  (B.C.  680), 

^when  we  find  it  in  a  list,  of  ten  Cyprian  cities,  each 

leaving   its   own  king,  who  acknowledged  for  their 

suzerain  the  great  monarch  of  Assj'ria.^     Soon  after- 

■wanls  it  again  occurs  among  the  cities  tributary  to 

Asshur-bani-pal.^     Otherwise  we  have  no  mention  of 

it  in  Phtenician  times.     As  Famagosta  it  was  famous 

in  the  wars  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

.  Tamasus,  or  Tamassus,  was  an  iulaud  city,  and  the 

^H    chief  seat  of  the  raining  operations  wliicli  the  Phoe- 

^b  nicians  carried  on  in  the  island  in  search  of  copper.* 

iW  It  lay  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Idalium  (Dali),  on  the 

I      iiorthern  flank  of  Ihe  southern  mountain  chain.     The 

river  Pedifeus  flowed  at  its  feet.     Like  Araraoeliosta, 

il  appears  among  the  Cyprian  towns  which  in  the 

seventh  century  B.r.  were  tributary  to  the  Assyriatis.'' 

The  site  is  still  insufficiently  explored. 

SoH  lay  upon  the  coast,  in  the  recess  of  the  gulf 
of  Morfou."  The  fiction  of  its  foundation  by  Philo- 
cyprus  at  the  suggestion  of  Solon'  is  entirely  disproved 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
of  C^-prian  towns  a  centuiy  before  Solon's  lime.  Its 
sjTnpathies  were  with  the  Plia?nician,  and  not  with 
the  Hellenic,  population  of  the  island,  as  was  markedly 
shown  when  it  joined  with  Araathus  and  Citium  in 


'  Di  Ccsnoia.  Cyprut,  p.  198. 
will  Mi>|). 
'  Eponym  C-nion,  p.  180, 1.  '28. 

*  Ibid.  p.  144. 1.  22. 

•  On  Ibe    coppOT-miQea  of  Tn- 


luaHns,  see  Strab.  xji 

Staph.  Hyz.  ad  voe. 
■  Kjiim-i/m-  Canon.  ILb.c- 
»  Di  Cesuola.  Ci/priu,  p.  228. 
'  PliU.  Vil.  Solon.  $  26. 
U 
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calling  to  Artaxerxes  for  help  against  Evagoras.^ 
The  city  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Clarius, 
and  covered  the  northern  slope  of  a  low  hill  detaclied 
from  the  main  range,  extending  also  over  the  low 
ijround  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance  of  tlie  shore,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  harbour.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  very  rich,  and  adapted  for  almost  any  kind 
of  cultivation/^  In  the  mountains  towards  the  south 
were  prolific  veins  of  copper. 

The  northern  coast  of  the  island  between  Capes 
Corniaciti  and  S.  Andreas  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  tlie  Pha^nicians,  though  there  are  some  who 
regard  Lapethus  and  Cer}'nia  as  Phoenician  settle- 
ments.^ It  is  a  rock-bound  shore  of  no  ver}'^  tempting 
aspect,  behind  which  the  mountain  range  rises  up 
steeply.  Such  Phoenician  emigrants  as  held  their 
way  along  the  Salaminian  plain  and,  rounding  Cape 
S.  Andreas,  passed  into  the  chaimel  that  separates 
Cyprus  from  the  mainland,  found  the  coast  upon  their 
right  attract  them  far  more  than  that  upon  their  left, 
and  formed  settlements  in  Cilicia  which  ultimatelv  be- 
came  of  considerable  importance.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Tars  or  Tarsus,  probably  the  Tarshish  of  Genesis,* 
though  not  that  of  the  later  Books,  a  Phoenician 
city,  which  has  Pha^nician  characters  upon  its  coins, 
and  worshipped  the  supreme  Pha?nician  deity  under 
the  title  of  *  Baal  Tars,'  •  the  Lord  of  Tarsus.'  ^  Tarsus 
ronunandtni  the  rich  Cilician  plain  up  to  the  very 
roots  of  Taurus,  was  watered  by  the  copious  stream 
of  the  Cvdnus,  and  had  at  its  mouth  a  commodious 


»   VuhX,  Siv\  \iv.  »»S,  ^  2.  *  Gtn.  x.  4. 

•   Pi  Cosnolrt,  (>;^r?rN.  p.  2;U.  Gostuius.    Man,    Scnpf,  Lin- 

'  Konrick.  I'tuvHUhi.  \\  74.  >jut€qur  PhtrnicitF,  p.  278. 
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harbour.  Excellent  timber  for  sliipbiiilding  grew  on 
the  slopes  of  the  lulls  bounding  the  plain,  and  the 
river  afforded  a  ready  means  of  floating  such  tinil»er 
down  to  the  sea.  Cleojiatras  ships  are  said  to  have 
Iwen  derived  from  the  Cilician  forests,  which  Antony 
iiifuie  over  to  her  for  the  purpose.'  Other  Phcpnician 
f^ei dements  upon  the  Cilician  coast  were,  it  is  pro- 
IjalJe,  Soli,  Celenderis,  and  Nagidus. 

Pursuing  their  way  westward,  in  search  of  new 
alxidcs,  the  emigrants  would  pass  along  the  coast, 
Srsl  of  Pamphylia  and  then  of  Lycia.  In  Pamphylia 
ihere  is  no  settlement  that  can  be  with  confidence 
iffligned  to  them ;  but  in  Lycia  it  would  seem  that 
they  colonised  PJiaselis.  and  perhaps  other  places. 
Tile  mountain  which  rises  immediately  behind  Phaselis 
vfas  called  '  Solyma  ; '  ^  and  a  very  little  to  the  south 
was  another  mountain  known  as  'Phcenicus.''^  Some- 
what further  to  the  west  lies  tlie  cape  still  called 
Cape  Phineka,'*  in  which  the  root  Phoenix  (t^oti'if) 
is  again  to  be  detected.  A  large  district  inland  was 
named  Cabalis  or  Cabalia,*  or  (compare  Pha?n.  and 
^h. gebal,  TQod.  Arab.jebel)  the  'mountain'  country, 
Phaselis  was  situated  on  a  promontorj'  projecting 
wnth-eastward  into  the  Mediterranean,^  and  was 
reckoned  to  have  three  harbours,"  which  are  marked 
in  the  accompanying  chart.  Of  these  the  principal 
caie  was  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  was  formed  by  a  stone  pier  carried  out  for 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  and  still 


'  Strab.  liv.  5, 5  3.  | 

'  Ibid.  liv.  8,  5  it.  Mt.  Solyma, 
amrTkkhtaJu,  ia  the  most  striking  [ 
DMnntain  of  tltese  pnrts.  lis  bald  , 
nnuDit  riseH  to  the  hei^sht  of  4,S00 
litl  above  the  UediterraDean 
(B«mJiirt,  Karamania,  p.  57).  \ 


^  Strab.  xiv.  3,  §  8,  sub  fin. 
'  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  81. 
*  Herod,  iii.  90 ;  vii.  77 ;  Strab. 
ii.  4.  S  IG  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad.  voc. 
'  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  6tj. 
'  Strab.  liv.  3,  S  9. 
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to  be  traced  under  the  water.^  The  other  two,  whicli 
were  of  smaller  size,  lay  towards  the  eafit.  The 
Phcenicians  were  probahly  tempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  the  place,  partly  by  the  three  ports,  partly 
by  the  abundance  of  excellent  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing which  the  neighbourhood  furnishes,  '  Between  | 
Phaselis  and  Cape  Avova,  a  little  north  of  it,'  saysi 
modern  traveller,  'a  belt  of  large  and  handsome  pines 
borders  the  shore  for  some  miles.'* 


From  Lyeia  the  Asiatic  coast  westward  and  north- 
westward was  known  as  Caria;  and  here  Phoenician 
settlements  appear  to  liave  been  numerous.  The  en- 
tire country  was  at  any  rate  (;alled  Phoenice  by  soia* 
authors.^  But  the  circumstances  do  not  admit  O" 
our  pointing  out  any  special  Phcenician  settlement' 
in  this  quarter,  whicli  early  fell  under  almost  cS 
elusive  Greek  influence.  There  are  ample  groan3-' 
however,    for   believing    that    the    Phoenicians  coV.* 

'   lienufnrt.  [>ii,  .W,  fiO.  '  As     Cormna     and    BariL^*. 

'  Ibiil.  |>.  TO.  (see  Athen.  DeipnoM,  iv.  VJi)- 
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iiised  Bhodfs  at  the  south-western  angle  of  Asia 
Minor,  off  the  Carian  coast.  According  to  Conon,' 
ihe  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ehodes  were  the  Heliades,  , 
whom  the  rhoenicians  expelled.  The  Phoenicians 
themselves  were  at  a  later  date  expelled  by  the 
Carians,  and  the  C'arians  by  the  Greeks.      Ergeias, 

'ever,  the  native  historian,  declared  *  that  the 
:ciaD8  remained,  at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of 
tlie  island,  until  the  Greeks  drove  them  out.  la- 
lysHB  was,  he  said,  one  of  their  cities.  Dictys 
Cretensis  placed  Phoenicians,  not  only  in  lalysus, 
bii[  in  Caniirus  also.^  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Ken- 
rick  that  •  the  Pha?nician  settlement  in  Rhodes  was 
the  first  which  introduced  civilisation  among  the 
primeval  inhabitants,  and  that  they  maintained  their 
ascendency  till  the  rise  of  the  navjd  power  of  the 
Carians.  These  new  settlers  reduced  the  Phcenicians 
to  the  occupancy  of  the  three  principal  towns' — i.e. 
Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus ;  but  '  from  these  too 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Porians,  or  only  allowed 
to  remain  at  lalysus  as  the  hereditary  priesthood  of 
iheir  native  god.'^  Rhodes  is  an  island  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  Cyprus,  with  its  axis  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west.  It  possesses  excellent 
hirfwurB,  accessible  from  all  quarters,^  and  fur- 
iiishing  a  secure  shelter  in  all  weathers.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  great ;  and  the  remarkable  history 
nf  the  island  shows  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
ii  ia  the  hands  of  an  enterprisiiig  people.  Turkish 
»pathy  has,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to 
iiisiguificance. 

The   acquisition    of    Rhodes   led   the    stream   of 

'  Ap.  Phot.  Dibliother.  p.  454. 
'  Ap.  Athen-  Deipn.  viii  861. 
'  Dirt.  Cret  i.  IB :  iv.  4. 
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PhoDnician  colonisation  onwards  in   two   directions, 
south-westward    and    north-westward.      South-west- 
ward, it  passed  by  way  of  Carpathus  and  Casus  to 
Crete,   and    then   to   C^thera ;    north-westward,  by 
way  of  Chalcia,  Telos,  and  Astypalsea,  to  the  Cyclades 
and  Sporades.     The  presence  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
Crete  is  indicated  by  the   haven   'Phoenix,'   where 
St.  Paul's  conductors  hoped  to  have  wintered  their 
ship ;  ^   by  the  town   of  Itanus,  which  was  named 
after  a  PhoDnician  founder,^  and  was  a  staple  of  the 
purple-trade,'"^  and  by  the  existence  near  port  Phoenix 
of  a   town   called   'Araden.'     Leben,  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Cape  Leo,  seems  also  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Semitic  word  for  *lion.'^    Crete, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the   Phoenicians  at  more  than  a  few  points,  or  for 
colonising  so  much  as  for  trading  purposes.    They 
used  its  southern  ports  for  refitting   and   repairing 
their  ships,  but  did  not  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
much  less  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
extensive    territorv.      It    was    otherwise    with  the 
smaller  islands.     Cvthera  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name   from    the   Pho?nician   who   colonised    it,  and 
the  same  is  also  reported   of  Melos.^     los  was,  we 
are   told,   originally  called  Phoenice;^   Anaphe  had 
borne    the    name    of  Membliarus,  after    one  of  th.^ 
companions  of  Cadmus  : '   Okarus,  or  Antiparos,  wai^ 
colonised  from  Sidon.^     Thera's  earliest  inhabitant? 
were  of  the  Phoenician  race ;  ^  either  Phoenicians 


'  Acts  xxvii.  1*2.  ''  Kenrick,  p.  96. 

-  Stoph.  r>vz.  jul  voc.  "^  Steph.    Bvz.    ad    voc.   M 

••»  Horod.  iv.  i:>l.  BAIAF02. 

*  Iltb.  X^nS,  Copt.  laho.  vVc.  **  Heraclid.     Pont.    ap. 

*  Steph.  h\/..  jul  \oi\  KYBHP.x  ;  l^.^z.  ad  voc. 
Festus.  ad  voc.  MKLOS.  "  Herod,  iv.  147. 
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t  'ariaiis  had,  according  to  Thucydides,^  colonised 
in  remote  times  'the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of 
tde  -Egean.'  There  was  a  time  when  probably  all 
t.lie  -Egean  islands  were  Phccnician  possessions,  or 
at  any  rate  acknowledged  Phccnician  influence,  and 
Srphnus  gave  its  gold,  its  silver,^  and  its  lead," 
Crthera  its  shell-fish,'  Paros  its  marble,  Melos  its 
sulphnr  and  its  alnm,^  Nisyrus  its  millstones,"  and 
the  islands  generally  their  honey,^  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  their 
Phoenician  masters. 

From   the  Sporades  and   Cyclades   the  advance 

was   easy  to    the   islands   of  the  Northern  ^gean, 

lemnos,    Lnbrus,    Thasos,    and    Samothrace.      The 

Bttlement  of  the  riiieniciaus  in  Thasos  is   attested 

Herodotus,  who  says    that  the  Tyrian  Hercules 

tfelkarth)  was  worshipped  there,*  and  ascribes  to 

he  riicEnicians  extensive  mining  operations  on  the 

istern    shores    of  the    island    between  ^Enyra   and 

Knyra.'       A    PhoRnician    occupation    of    Lemnos, 

mbrus,  and  Samothrace  is  indicated  by  the  worship 

I  those  islan(Js  of  the  Cabiri,'"  who  were  undoubtedly 

Phcenician  deities,     Wliether  the  Phceniciaus  passed 

from  these  islands    to  the  Thracian  mainland,  and 

worked    the    gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangasiis  in  the 

vicinity  of  Philippi,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful,  but  such 

swems  to  have  been  llie  belief  of  Strabo  and  Phny." 

Strabo  also  believed  that  there  had  been  a  Semiiic  i 


'  ThuoyiL  i.  8. 

'  Herod.  iiL  57;  Pausan.  x.  11. 

*  Tounefort,  Voya^a,  i.  186. 

•  Hin.  H.  N.  iv.  12.    Compare 
Sl«{ik.  Bys.  ad  voe.  KYBHI-.V. 

=  Tbeophrnst.  HUI.   Pl'int.  iv. 
i:PIin.H.  .V.  »ivv.  IS. 
'  Htrnb.  X. !).  S  16. 
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'  Ibid.  S  10.  ail  fin. 

'  Herod,  ii.  4i. 

'  Ibid.  vi.  47. 

I"  Hesych.  <ul  voe.  KABEIPOI ; 
Steph.  Bv/.  ad  voc.  IMBP02  : 
btriib.  vii.'Fr.  ri:. 

"  Sltab.  xiv.  5.  5  as ;  fUn.  H.  N. 
vii.  50. 


-ieni-:'.:  —  '.:-  "•  r  :-!:':■  r  f  Z.i  .•:r:i  ^hieh  had  beCD 
i.--'7  •:  :■  -:  '-  i«i:ii>  -  i^'I  i  ILi-vzioiansettlemenl 
;-  I:*^-...  -v>  -;_.-  ::-r--:  Tru«L::i':-  of  the  Greek 
-r-.r--:'-?    .7,':ii  -.--'-z_--r  -  zirs. -rlie'iirrr  histCMians  or 

r.1-  rir'li-r  ii:  •jrr>:r  r  "lir  FbrELioian  settlemeBll 
.ir.r-.'vir  i  i:!':  -1-  Z^':"^.c::i:^  ar:»i  :he  Euxineisi 
yX-LT  "^'Irre  ::  ii5Tr--:  rcirii.iis  may  t^^  entertadnei 
Pr;r.ro:i^-    ^  '1-r  BirlTiiui-  jj^d  Ainastris,  on  the 

m 

P.ip'r.l.tj::.:j^  ^.a^:.  Iia-r-r  ■'.•rtrr:  -unLttrred  among  the 
•  :oIor.:->  .:  ::.-  Flior!!:  :ai_>  by  a-jiae:*  while  others 
havr  g-  r.r  -?' '  ::ir  1^  :•:•  is*  rice  :o  them  the  coloniM- 
tion  ot  :r.r:  ri.::r-  I'lmrries  01  Birhvuia*  MariandAiua, 
and  Pa'-LIaiTv-ria.'  TLe  2-:orv  of  the  Argonauts  may 
fairly  ':.e  heli  :o  sLow "'  :ha:  Phi.^:*iiieian  enterprise 
*:.'irly  T^rr.etrav.-tl  into  :he  sromiy  and  inhospitable  sea 
xhi'i;  'A'a-Le^  Asia  ilinor  upon  the  north,  and  even 
reach v^i  its  deeprs:  eai:err.  recess :  but  it  is  one  thing 
■o  sail  ir.*o  v-as.  ar.d.  uindinii  where  the  natives  seem  i 
\vv'Uf\.\\  :o  trarn'.-  with  :htr  dwellers  on  them — it  is 
([uit^-  ;i:.M:hr'r  thinir  ro  arrc-mpt  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  porrioris  «jf  their  coasts.  To  do  so  often  pro- 
vokf;^  liorjtiliry.  and  puts  a  stop  to  trade  instead 
of  eiiCoura'Mn</  ir.  The  PlKenicians  may  have  been 
(•ontenr  to  clraw  their  native  products  from  the 
l)arl)arou<  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  Minor  and  Western 
Tliraro — nav.  even  of  Southern  Scvthia  —  without 
riskiiij/  the  colli.sioiis  that  might  have  followed  the 
establislmient  of  settlements. 


'  Stral).  X.  1.  5  H.  Euseb.  Pra:^,  Ei\  p.  115;  Sohol 

*  ITorod.  V.  .w::  Stnil).  ix.  "2,  §  :J ;    ad   ApoUon.  llhod.   1.r.c.;   Steph. 
Pausnn.  i\.  2r>,  ()  Vk  &(•.  Byz.  ad  voc.  2H5AM02. 

3  Stepli.  15>/.  jid  voc.  riFONKK-  '       '  So  Kenrick,  iV/crwicici,  pp. 91, 

T02  :  Scviiin'.  Cli.  1.  ()(>0.  |  (hJ. 

'  Apollon.    JHiod.    ii.    1.     17H ; 
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As  vnth  the  Black  Sea,  so  with  the  Adriatic,  the 
commerciaJ  advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  tempt 
iIifHitEnicians  to  colonise.  From  Crete  and  Cythera 
they  sent  their  gaze  afar,  and  fised  it  midway  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  eastern 
basiu.  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  the  vast  projection 
tVom  the  coast  of  North  Africa  which  goes  forth  to 
meet  them.  They  knew  the  harbourless  character 
of  the  African  coast  west  of  Egypt,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Syrtes.  They  knew  the 
fertility  of  the  Tunisian  projection,  the  excellence  of 
ila  harbours,  and  the  prolifieness  of  the  large  island 
that  lay  directly  opposite.  Here  were  the  tracts 
where  they  miglit  expand  freely,  and  which  would 
richly  repay  their  occupation  of  them.  It  was  before 
'he  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  B.C. — perhaps 
some  centuries  before — that  the  colonisation  of  North 
Africa  by  the  Phcenicians  was  taken  in  hand : '  and 
about  the  same  time,  in  all  probability,  the  capes  and 
islets  about  Sicily  were  occupied,"  and  Phteuieian 
infiuenee  in  a  httle  time  extended  over  the  entire 
island. 

In  North  Africa  the  first  colony  planted  is  said  to 
iiave  been  Utica.  Utica  was  situated  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mejerda  or 
Hagradas  river.*  It  stood  on  a  rocky  promontory 
which  ran  out  into  the  sea  eastward,  and  partially 
protected  its  harbour.  At  the  opposite  extremity, 
towards  the  north,  ran  out  another  promontory,  the 
"lodern  Ras  Sidi  Ali-el-Mekki,  while  the  mouth  of  the 
liarbour,  which  faced  to  the  south-east,  was  protected 

'  V't'ica   WHS  B&id  to  have  been  '  about  B.C.  S.'iO. 
'tiundwl  287  yean  boforo  CarthaiKe         '  Tliucyd.  *i.  '2. 
lAnrtoi.   De   Autc.   Mir.   $    14(5).         '  Strab.  x\'d.  3,  §  Ui. 
Cwihigf    was    probably  foiinded 
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by  some  islands.  At  present  the  deposits  c 
Mejerda  have  blocked  up  almost  the  whole  c 
ancient  port,  and  the  rocky  eminence  upon 
the  city  stood  looks  down  on  tlu-ee  sides  upon  a 
alluvial  plain,  though  which  the  Mejerda  pun 
tortuous  course  to  the  sea.^  The  remains  ( 
ancient  town,  which  occupy  the  promontory 
peninsula  projecting  from  it,  include  a  necrt 
an  amphitlieatre,  a  theatre,  a  castle,  the  mini 
temple,  and  some  remains  of  baths ;  but  thej 
nothing  about  them  bearing  any  of  the  charactc 
of  Phoenician  architecture,  and  belong  wholly 
Eoman  or  post-Roman  period.  The  neighboii 
is  productive  of  olives,  which  yield  an  exceller 
and  in  the  hills  towards  the  south-west  are  v( 
lead,  containing  a  percentage  of  silver,  whic 
thought  to  bear  traces  of  having  been  worke( 
very  early  date.^ 

Near  Utica  was  founded,  probably  not 
years  later,  the  settlement  of  Hippo-Zaritis,  of 
the  name  still  seems  to  linger  in  the  modern  B 
Hippo-Zaritis  stood  on  the  west  bank  of  a  n 
channel,  wliicli  united  with  the  sea  a  consid 
lagoon  or  salt  lake,  lying  south  of  the  town, 
channel  was  kept  0])en  l)y  an  irregular  flux  a 
flux,  tlie  water  of  the  lake  after  the  rainv  i 
flowing  off*  into  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  sea, 
spondingly,  in  the  dry  season  passing  into  the 
At  the  present  time  tlie  lake  is  extraordinaril 
ductive  of  fisli,^  and  the  sea  outside  yields  c 


^  See   the   cliart   opposite,   and  ^  Plin.  H,  N.  v.  4,  §  2 

the  description  in  tlie  (h'0(fraphie  (jrapJiie  Universellc,  xi.  1- 

Utiiversellc,  xi.  271.  272.  ^   Grograph.  U?iii\  xi.  2 

•  Ibid.  p.  270  •   Ihid.  p.  274. 
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ut  Otherwise  the  advantages  of  the  situation  are 
ot  great. 

Two  degrees  further  to  the  west,  on  a  hill  over- 
Doking  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  lovely  prospect 
>ver  the  verdant  plain  at  its  base,  watered  by  nume- 
ous  streams,  was  founded  the  colony  of  Hippo  Eegius, 
nemorable  as  having  been  for  five-and-thirty  years 
he  residence  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Phoenicians 
«^ere  probably  attracted  to  the  site  by  the  fertility 
)f  the  soil,  the  unfailing  supplies  of  water,  and  the 
abundant  timber  and  rich  iron  ore  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.^  Hippo  Eegius  is  now  Bona,  or 
rather  has  been  replaced  by  that  town,  which  lies 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  ancient  Hippo, 
close  upon  the  coast,  in  the  fertile  tract  formed  by 
the  soil  brought  down  by  the  river  Seybouse.  The 
old  harbour  of  Hippo  is  filled  up,  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  are  scanty ;  but  the  lovely  gardens 
and  orchards,  which  render  Bona  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  Algerian  towns,  sufficiently  explain  and 
justify  the  Phoenician  choice  of  the  site.^ 

In  the  same  bay  with  Utica,  further  to  the  south, 
and  near  its  inner  recess,  was  founded,  nearly  three 
centuries  after  Utica,^  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  Carthage.  The  advantages  of 
the  locality  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  chief 
town  of  Northern  Africa,  Tunis,  has  grown  up  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  site.  It  combined  the  excel- 
lences of  a  sheltered  situation,  a  good  soil,  defensible 
eminences,  and  harbours  which  a  little  art  made  all 
^hat  was  to  be  desired  in  ancient  times  and  with 
ancient  navies.     These  basins,  partly  natural,  partly 


>  Geograph.  Univ.  xi.  413,  414.  -  Ibid.  pp.  410,  411. 

'  See  above,  p.  105,  note  '. 
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artiiioiaK  still  exist ;  ^  but  their  communication  with 
the  sea  is  blocked  up,  as  also  is  the  channel  which 
connected  the  military  harbour  with  the  harbours 
of  connnerce.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are 
nu>stlv  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  modern 
n^search  has  uncovered  a  portion  of  them,  and 
bix^uifht  to  lijxht  a  certain  number  of  ruins  which 
Wlong  probably  to  the  verj^  earliest  period.  Among 
those  are  walls  in  the  style  called  '  Cyclopian,'  built 
of  a  very  hard  material,  and  more  than  thirty-two 
ftvt  tliick,  which  seem  to  have  surrounded  the  an- 
oiont  Hyrs;i  or  citadeK  and  which  are  still  in  places 
sixttvn  fivt  higlu*  The  £oman  walls  found  emplaced 
alH>vo  ihesi^  art^  of  far  inferior  strength  and  solidity. 
Ai\  oxtonsiv^*  ntvn>polis  lies  north  of  the  ancient 
town*  on  t!\e  oivist  near  Cape  Camart. 

Another  early  aiid  important  PhcBnician  settle- 
ment in  thest^  ivins  wa<  Hadrumetum,  or  Adrvmes/ 
whiv^h  s<v:r,s  :o  Iv  rt^pr^^sented  by  the  modem  Sousa. 
Hadrur,u:;::.\  lav  on  :he  eastern  side  of  the  crre^t 
l\:r.:s.in  i^:v*\v::v^:;,  r.ear  iht-  southern  extremity  of 
a  la:^:x  Kin  wV.iv*::  \v^k<  :o  the  east,  and  is  now 
kr.v^w::  ."»>  :*u  iV,/.:'  of  ilar.unaniet.  Its  position  was 
;::\^:;  :":.o  v\v;>:  :\:  ::u  cvlire  of  ihe  vast  plain  called 
a:  :>:vsv;.:  :'u  *>vV:,-vlo:'  S-usa/ which  is  sandv,  but 
:r,r.,u  v.Sv '\  v:\\1.:::Av  v:\vIvv  oil.  •  Millions  of  olive- 
::\vs.  ,:  >  N.«  vl.  ^vV^-vT  zhv  :r:*o:/*and  the  present 
.^r.:v,:,/,    .  \:\  :;..;..  v.  -*:::.,::.:<  :o  40.000  hectolitres.^ 


"1.^"  »•  \  *.  vv-       .        .-  H*^z3w<r::j2i.  ih*  Rccum  ope 

\    :  .  "nkI^  r.fv^  ."«r^»"-ri,  C  19;  Li^- 
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-Vnpieiit  remains  are  few,  but  tlie  Cothon,  or  circular 
ijarlioiir,  may  still  be  traced,  and  in  the  necropolis, 
"wliich  almost  wholly  enrh'cles  the  town,  many 
sepulchral  chambers  have  been  found,  excavated  in 
tilt  chalk,  closely  resembling  in  their  arrangements 
tliose  of  the  Phoenician  mainland. 

JMJulh  of  Hadrumetum,  at  no  great  distance,  was 
l-icptis  Minor,  now  Lemta.  The  Gulf  of  Hanimamet 
terminates  southwards  in  the  promontory  of  JVIonastir. 
between  which  and  Bas  Dimas  is  a  shallow  bay  look- 
ing to  the  north-east.  Here  was  the  Lesser  Leptis, 
8o  caUed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  larger  city  of 
the  same  name  between  the  Iiesser  and  the  Greater 
Syrtis;  it  was,  however,  a  considerable  town,  as 
appears  from  its  remains.  These  lie  along  the  coast 
for  iwo  miles  and  a  half  in  I^at.  35°  43',  and  include 
ihe  ruitis  of  an  aqueduct,  of  a  theatre,  of  quays,  and 
of  jetties  '  The  neighbourhood  is  suited  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive. 

Tlie  Greater  Leptis  (Leptis  Major)  lay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Lesser  one.  Midway  in 
the  low  African  coast  which  intervenes  between  the 
Tunisian  projection  and  the  C'yrenaic  one,  about 
Ijdng.  14*  22'  K.  of  Greenwich,  are  ruins,  near  a 
^lage  called  Lel)da,  which,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
mark  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  Leptis  Major  was 
s  L'olony  from  Sidon,  and  occupied  originally  a  small 
promontory,  which  projects  from  the  coast  in  a  north- 
tagierly  direction,  and  attains  a  moderate  elevation 
above  tlie  plain  at  its  base.  Towards  the  mainland 
il  was  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  wall  still  to  be 
traced,  and  on  the  sea-side  by  blocks  of  enormous 


'   a/ographif  Unirersflle.  xi.  224, 
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Strength,  which  are  said  to  resemble  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  of  Aradus.^  In  Eoraan 
times  the  town,  under  the  name  of  Neapolis,^  attained 
a  vast  size,  and  was  adorned  with  magnificent  edi- 
fices, of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains. 
The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  palm-groves  and  olive- 
groves,^  and  the  Cinyps  region,  regarded  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  most  fertile  in  Xorth  Africa,*  lies  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  east. 

Ten  miles  east,  and  a  little  south  of  Leptis  Minor,' 
was  Thapsus,  a  small  town,  but  one  of  great  strength, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Julius  Csesar's  <?reat  victorv 
over  Cato.^  It  occupied  a  position  close  to  the  pro- 
montory now  known  as  Eas  Dimas,  in  Lat.  35°  39', 
Long.  11°  3',  and  was  defended  by  a  triple  enclosure, 
whereof  considerable  remains  are  still  existing.  The 
outermost  of  the  three  lines  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  ditch  and  a  palisaded  rampart, 
such  as  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  throw  up 
whenever  tliey  pitched  a  camp  in  their  wars;  but 
the  second  and  third  were  more  substantial.  The 
second,  whicli  was  about  fortv  yards  behind  the  first, 
was  guarded  by  a  deeper  ditch,  from  which  rose  a 
perpendicular  stone  wall,  battlemented  at  top.  The 
third,  forty  yards  further  back,  resembled  the  second, 
but  was  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the  wall  was 
twenty  feet  thick.''  Such  triple  enclosures  are 
thought  to  be  traceable  in  other  Phoenician  settle- 


'   Ctcotjraph.  Vniv.  xi.  84.  ^  See  the  chart  in  the  GeoqrC^' 

'^  Strabo,  xvii.  8,  §  18.  yliie  Universelle,  xi.  223. 

«  See    Delhi    Cella,   Narrative,  |      '•  Strab.  xvii.  3,  §  12. 
J).  37,  E.  T. ;  Ikecliey,  Narrative,  ;      "  See  Daux,  Rccherchcs  sur  I^^ 
p.  T)  1 .  K mjwria  Ph^n iciens,  pp.  256-2^^^ 

*  Herod,     iv.     11)8.      Compare    and  compare  PI.  viii. 
Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  7,  25.  ; 
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nients  also  ; '  but  in  no  case  are  the  remains  so  perfect 
:i.sat  Thapsus.  The  harbour,  which  lay  south  of  thfe 
town,  was  protected  from  the  prevalent  northern  and 
iiurth-eastern  winds  by  a  huge  mole  or  jetty,  carried 
'Hit  originally  to  a  distance  of  450  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  still  measuring  325  yards.  The  founda- 
tion consists  of  piles  driven  into  the  sand,  and  placed 
very  close  together  ;  but  the  superstructure  is  a  stone 
wall  ihirty-five  feet  thick,  and  .still  rising  to  a  height 
ijflen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.' 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  other  early 
I'liccnician  settlements  on  the  Xorth  African  seaboard  ; 
Imt  those  already  described  were  certainly  the  most 
important.  The  fertile  coast  tract  between  Hippo 
l!e},'iu3  and  the  straits  is  likely  to  have  been  occupied 
at  rarious  points  from  an  early  period.  But  none  of 
liiese  small  trading  settlements  attained  to  any  cele- 
lirilj;  and  thus  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  parti- 
culars respecting  them. 

In  Sicily  the    permanent    Phcenician  settlements  i 
were  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west.  1 
Tliey  included    Motya,   Eryx,  Panormus    (Palermo),  1 
and  Soloeis.     Tiiat  the  Phceiucians  founded  Motya, 
Panormus,  and  Soloeis  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thuey- 
dides ; "  while  Eryx  is  proved  to  have  been  Phipnician 
by  its  remains.     Motya,  situated  on  a  littoral  island 
JesB  llian  half  a  mile  from  the  western  shore,  in  Lat. 

nearly,  has  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  of  large 
les,  uncemented,  in  the  Phoenician  manner,*  and 

ied,  like  the  western  wall  of  Aradus,  so  close  to 


f  At  L'ticA,  Canha(;e,  and  else- 

•  Dkux,  Bfehereltf*.  pp.  10 
1;  Pertot  et  Chipiez,  HUlm 
;   FArl    dan*    I'AnliquiU,    : 


'jThuoyd.  vi.  2. 
*  PeiTOt  ol  Chipiez 
I' Art,  iii.  88fi. 
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the  coast  as  to  be  washed  by  the  waves.  It  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  most  flourishing 
town.^     The  coins  have  Phoenician  legends.- 

Ervx  lav  about  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Motya,  in  a  very  strong  position.  Mount  Etjtc  (now 
Mount  Giuliano),  on  which  it  was  mainly  built,  rises 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,® 
and,  being  encircled  by  a  strong  wall,  was  rendered 
almost  impregnable.  The  summit  was  levelled  and 
turned  into  a  platform,  on  which  was  raised  the 
temple  of  Astarte  or  Venus.^  An  excellent  harbour, 
formed  by  Cape  Drepanum  (now  Trapani),  lay  at  its 
base.  There  were  springs  of  water  within  the  walls 
which  yielded  an  unfailing  supply.  The  walls  were 
of  great  strength,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
is  still  standing,  and  attests  the  skill  of  the  Phoe- 
nician architects.  The  blocks  in  the  lower  courses 
are  mostly  of  a  large  size,  some  of  them  six  feet  long, 
or  more,  and  bear  in  many  cases  the  well-known 
Phoenician  mason-marks.^  They  are  laid  without 
cement,  like  tliose  of  Aradus  and  Sidon,  and  recall 
the  stvle  of  tlie  Aradian  builders,  but  are  at  once  less 
massive  and  arranged  with  more  skill.  The  breadth 
of  the  wall  is  about  seven  feet.  At  intervals  it  is 
flanked  by  sc^uart*  towers  projecting  from  it,  wliich 
are  of  even  orreater  streni^^th  than  the  curtain  be- 
tween  them,  and  whi(*li  were  carried  up  to  a  greater 
height.  The  doorways  in  the  wall  are  numerous,  and 
are  of  a  very  archaic  cluiracter,  being  either  covered 
in  bv  a  single  lon^r  stone  lintel  or  else  terminating?  in 


>  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  GH.  VAri,  iii.  880. 


•  Goseiiiiis.  Moninnoifd  PJin- 
nicia.  pp.  2ii7,  2\)H,  and  Tab.  89, 
xii.  A,  13. 


•  Polvl).  i.  55. 

'  Pcrrot  et  Chipiez,  Hisfoire  de 
rArt,  iii.  881.     Compare  the   ac- 


'  PeiTot  ct  Chipioz,  Histoirc  <1c    companyin*^  woodcut. 
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a  false  arch.'  The  commercial  advantages  of  Eryx 
Were  twofold,  consisting  in  the  produce  of  the  sea  as 

Well  as  iu  that  of  the  shore.  Tlie  shore  is  well  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,*  while  the  neighbouring 
*ea  yields  tunny-fish,  sponges,  and  coral, ^ 


Tanormus  (now  Palermo)  occupies  a  site  almost 
unec^ualled  by  any  other  Mediterranean  city,  a  site 

Perrut   et   Chiptez.    H-Ut.   dc  I  well  known,  occupies  a  Bite  on  the 
I       '  ^'1.  iii.  I]34 ;  WoodcutB,  No.  242    coast  at  a  short  distance. 
I      "^«a.  »  Gio-jrapliia     ViiiveneUe,     i. 

fc         Muials,  vhoae    wine   ia  go  j  &52. 
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wliicli  lias  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  '  the  happy,' 
and  has  rendered  it  for  above  a  thousand  years  the 
piost  important  place    in  the  island.     'There  is  no 
town  in  Europe  which  enjoys  a  more  delicious  climate, 
none  so  charming  to  look  on  from  a  distance,  none 
more  delightfully  situated  in  a  nest  of  verdure  and 
flowers.    Its  superb  mountains,  with  their  bare  flanks 
pierced  along   their  base  with   grottoes,  enclose  a 
marvellous  garden,  the  famous  '  Shell  of  Gold,'  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  seen  the  numerous  towers  and 
domes,  the  fan-like  foliage  of  the  palms,  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  pines,  and  Mount  Reale  on  the  south 
towering  over  all  with  its  vast  mass  of  convents  and 
churches.'  ^   The  harbour  lies  open  to  the  north ;  but 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  here  as  elsewhere,  no  doubt 
made  artificial  ports  by  means  of  piers  and  mote, 
which  have,  however,  disappeared  on  this  much-fre- 
quented site,  where  generation  after  generation  has 
been  continually  at  work  building  and  destroying. 
Panormus  has  left  us  no  antique  remains  beyond  its 
coins,  which  are  abundant,  and  show  that  the  native 
name  of  the  settlement  was  Mahanath.*     Mahanath 
was  situated  about  forty  miles  east  of  Eryx,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island. 

Solus,  or  Si^loeis,  the  Soluntum  of  the  Eomans 
(^now  Solanto\  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  promon- 
tory (^Oape  Zartorana'l  which  shuts  in  the  bay  of 
Palermo  on  the  right.  It  stood  on  a  slope  at  the  foot 
of  a  lot\v  hill,  overlooking  a  small  round  port,  and 
was  fortiiiod  by  a  wall  of  large  squared  blocks  oi 


*  (i\\\;r>i^'ccV  r^:etvrctf.\V.  i.  p.  38,  ix.    Mahanath  corresponds  t< 
'"^''^^  the  Greek  aafwai  and  the  Bom^ 

*  Soo     iMMV.ir.'t^     .V. ':{*f •:?•': M  c\t*tra.      Compare    the    laraelit' 
rkyr^'AsiA.  y\\  -2^  ,:\>0.  Aiivi  ThK  'Mahanaim.* 
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stone,'  which  ma)'  be  still  distinctly  traced.  The  site 
has  yielded  sarcophagi  of  an  unmistakably  Phceniclan 
character,-  and  other  objects  of  a  high  antiquity  which 
feeall  the  riioenician  manner  ; "  bnt  the  chief  remains 
belong  to  the  Greco-Eoman  times. 

The    islands    in    the    strait  which  separates    the 

^'orth  African  coast  from  Sicily  were  also  colonised 

by  the   Phfenicians.     These  were   three  in  number, 

Cosanra  (now  Pantellaria),  Ganlos  (now  Gozzo),  and 

Melita  (now  Malta).      Cossura,  the  most  western  of 

the  three,  lay  about   midway   in    the    channel,  but 

nearer  to  the  African  coast,  from  which  it  is  distant 

QOt  more  than  about  thirty-five  miles.     It  is  a  mass 

of  igueous  rock,  which  was  once  a  volcano,  and  which 

Still  abounds  in  hot  springs  and  in  jets  of  Btcam.* 

There  was  no  natural  harbour  of  any  size,  b\it  the 

importance  of  the  position  was  such  that  the  Phccni- 

■ciaus    fell   bound   to  occupy  the   island,  if  only  to 

prevent  its  occupation  by  others.      The   soil  was 

Herile;    but  the  coins,  which  are  very  numerous,^ 

l^ve  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rocks  were  in  early 

ttmes  rich  in  copper. 

Gaulos  (now  Gozzo)  forms,  together  with  Malta 
'and  some  islets,  an  insular  group  lying  between  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  It  is 
situated  in  Lat.  36"  2',  Long.  12°  10'  nearly,  and 
ift  distant  from  Sicily  only  about  fifty  miles.  The 
iColoBisation  of  the  island  by  the  Phcenicians,  asserted 
by  Diodorus,"  is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  remains, 
Which    include    a    Phcenician   inscription   of    some 


SeiTa  di  Falco,  Antichild  di 
Siriiia,  V.  fiO,  fi7. 

pMTot    et   Chipiez,   HUl.   de 
■i,  iii.  187-189. 
Ibid.  p.  420. 


*  QiagTaphieUnivcrieUe,i.&li., 
^  Gesenius,   Monutnenta   Phce- 
ria.  p.  Wa. 
"  Dioa.  Sic.  T.  12. 
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length,^  coins  with  Phoenician  legends,'  and  build- 
ings, believed  to  be  temples,  which  have  Phoenician 
characteristics.^  Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  em- 
ployed in  their  construction  have  a 
length  of  nearly  twenty  feet,^  with  a 
width  and  height  proportionate ;  and  all 
are  put  together  without  cement  or 
mortar  of  any  kind.  A  conical  stone  of 
the  kind  known  to  have  been  used  bv 
CONICAL  sTosK,   thc    Phoemciaus   in    their    worship  was 

found  m  one  of  the  temples.^  Games 
had  a  port  which  was  reckoned  sufficiently  commo- 
dious, and  which  lay  probably  towards  the  south-east 
end  of  the  island. 

Melita,  or  Malta,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance 
from  Gozzo,  to  the  south-east,  is  an  island  of  more 
than  double  the  size,  and  of  far  greater  importance. 
It  possesses  in  La  Valetta  one  of  the  best  harbours^ 
or  rather  two  of  the  best  harbours,  in  the  world.    All 
the  navies  of  Europe  could  anchor  comfortably  in  the 
'  great  port '  to  the  east  of  the  town.     The  western 
port  is  smaller,  but  is  equally  well  sheltered.     Malta 
has  no  natural  product  of  much  importance,  unless 
it  be  the  honey,  after  which  some  think  that  it  was 
named.^     The  island  is  almost  treeless,  and  the  light 
powdery  soil  gives  small  promise  of  fertility.    Still, 
the  actual  produce,  both  in   cereals  and  in  greea 
crops,  is  large ;    and   the  oranges,  especially  those 


*  See  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticaruin,  vol.  i.  No. 
132. 

*  Geseiiius,  Mo7i,  Phoen,  Tab. 
40,  xiv. 

^  For  au  account  of  these 
buildiDgs,  called  by   the  natives 


*  Giganteja,'  see  Perrot  et  Chipie^* 
Histoire  de  VArt,  iii.  297,  298. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  p.  299. 

«  *  Malte,  rUe  de  miel '  iGio^' 
Univ.  i.  576). 
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mown  as  mandarines,  are  of  superior  quality.  Malta 
ilso  produced,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the 
remarkable  breed  of  small  dogs  ^  wliich  is  still  held 
in  such  high  esteem.  But  the  Phoenician  colonisation 
must  have  taken  place  rather  on  account  of  the 
situation  and  the  harbour  than  on  account  of  the 
products. 

From  Sicily  and  North  Africa  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion naturally  and  easily  flowed  on  into  Sardinia, 
which  is  distant,  from  the  former  about  150  and 
from  the  latter  about  115  miles.  The  points  chosen 
by  the  Phoenician  settlers  lay  in  the  more  open  and 
level  region  of  the  south  and  the  south-west,  and 
were  all  enclosed  within  a  line  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  coast  a  little  east  of  Cagliari  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Oristano.^  The  tract  includes 
some  mountain  groups,  but  consists  mainly  of  the 
long  and  now  marshy  plain,  called  the  '  Campidano,' 
which  reaches  across  the  island  from  Cagliari  on  the 
southern  to  Oristano  on  the  western  coast.  This 
plaiQ,  if  drained,  would  be  by  far  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island ;  and  was  in  ancient  times  exceed- 
ingly productive  in  cereals,  as  we  learn  from 
Kodorus.^  The  mountains  west  of  it,  especially 
those  about  Iglesias,  contain  rich  veins  of  copper 
^d  of  lead,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
silver.*  Good  harbours  exist  at  Cagliari,  at  Oristano, 
^iid  between  the  island  of  S.  Antioco  and  the  western 
sWe.  It  was  at  these  points  especially  that  the 
Phoenicians  made  their  settlements,  the  most  impor- 


Kwiduz,    &    Kokovtri      McXiraia 
<Strab.  vi.  2,  §  11,  sub  fin.). 
.  .  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de 
^H  iv.  2. 
'Biod.  Sic.  xiv.  63,  §   4;   77, 


§  6 ;  xxi.  16,  &c. 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  l.s.c.  Com- 
pare the  Geographic  Universelle, 
i.  599,  600. 
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tant  of  which  were  Caxalis  (CagUdri),  Nora,  Sulcis, 
and  Tharros.  Caralis,  or  Cagliari,  the  present 
capital,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  looking 
southwards,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  sheltered 
in  all  weathers.  There  are  no  remains  of  Phoenician 
buildings ;  but  the  neighbourhood  yields  abimdant 
specimens  of  Phoenician  art  in  the  shape  of  tombs, 
statuettes,  vases,  bottles,  and  the  like.^  CaraUs  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  settlements  made  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sardinia ;  it  would  attract  them  by 
its  harbour,  its  mines,  and  the  fertility  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood. From  Caralis  they  probably  passed  to 
Nora,  which  lay  on  the  same  bay  to  the  south-west ; 
and  from  Nora  they  rounded  the  south-western  pro- 
montory of  Sardinia,  and  established  themselves  on 
the  small  island  now  known  as  the  Isola  di  San 
Autioco,  where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called 
Sulohis  or  Sulcis.^  Sulcis  has  yielded  votive  tablets 
of  the  Phoenician  type,  tombs,  vases,  &c.^  The 
island  was  productive  of  lead,  and  had  an  excellent 
harbour  to^Yards  the  north,  and  another  more  open 
one  towards  the  south.  Finally,  mid-way  on  the  west 
coast,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Oris- 
tauo,  the  Phoniicians  occupied  a  small  promontory 
which  pivjects  into  the  sea  southwards  and  there 
iormod  a  j>ettlemout  which  became  known  as  Tharras 
or  Tharros.^  Very  extensive  remains,  quite  unmis- 
takably  Phaniiciau,  including  tombs,  cippi,  statuettes 


*  IVnvi  ot  Chipioz.  iii.  :2:^^:  La  253,  &c. 

Mnniu^rn.  ]'oyaij(-   trn  Sarihugne,  "*  None    of    the    classical   jr^^' 

ii.  IT  I  :»4l.  graphers     mentions     the     plfi^^ 

"^  Sirubo  oi\lls  iho  town  Sulchi  excepting  Ptolemj',   who  cidls    ** 

\ioi  Xxo*.  V.  *2,  <$  7^  *  Tarrus  *  (Geograph.  iii.  8). 

^   IVnvt  ot  C  hipio/.  iii.  281.232. 
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in  metal  and  clay,  weapons,  and  the  like,  have  been 
found  on  the  site.^ 

Tlie  passage  would  have  been  easy  from  Sardinia 
to  Corsica,  which  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  it;  but  Corsica  seems  to  have  possessed 
no  attraction  for  the  Phoenicians  proper,  who  were 
perhaps  deterred  from  colonising  it  by  its  unhealthi- 
ness,  or  by  the  savagery  of  its  inhabitants.     Or  they 
may  have  feared   to   provoke   the  jealousy  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  off  whose  coast  the  island  lay,  and  who, 
without  having  any  colonising  spirit  themselves,  dis- 
liked the  too  near  approach  of  rivals.^    At  any  rate, 
whatever  the  cause,  it  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  bring  Corsica  within  the  range  of 
Phoenician  injBuence  ;  and  even  the  Carthaginians  did 
httle  more  than  hold  a  few  points  on  its  shores  as 
stations  for  their  ships. ^ 

If  from  Sardinia  the  PhoDuicians  ventured  on  an 
exploring  voyage  westward  into  the  open  Mediter- 
ranean, a  day's  sail  would  bring  them  within  sight 
of  the  eastern  Balearic  Islands,  Minorca  and  Majorca. 
The  sierra  of  Majorca  rises  to  the  height  of  between 
3,000  and  4,000  feet,^  and  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance.     The   occupation   of  tlie   islands   by   '  the 
Phoenicians '  is  asserted  by  Strabo,^  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  he  does  not  mean  Phoenicians   of  Africa, 
^•6.  Carthaginians.     Still,  on  the  whole,  modern  criti- 
cism inclines   to   the   belief  that,   even   before    the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  Phoenician  colonisation  had 
^ade  its  way  into  the  Balearic  Islands,  directly,  from 


SeePerrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire 
^  ^xlre,  iii.  231-286,  and  41&-421. 
\  Herod,  i.  166. 
Kenrick,   Phoenicia^   p.    116 ; 


Perrot  et  Chipiez,  lii.  46,  186. 
**  G^ogra])hi€  Universellcj  i. 800. 
^  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  1. 
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the  Syrian  coast.^     Some  resting-places  between  the 
middle  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Spain  must  have 
been  a  necessity ;   and  as  the  North  Afirican  coast 
west   of  Hippo   offered  no  good  harbours,  it  was 
necessary  to   seek  them  elsewhere.     Now  Minorca 
has  in  Port  Mahon  a  harbour  of  almost  unsurpassed 
excellence,-  while  in  Majorca  there  are  fairly  good 
ports  both  at  Palma  and  at  Aleudia.^     Ivica  is  less 
well  provided,  but  there  is  one  of  some  size,  known 
as  Ponuany  \^i.e.  '  Porta  magna '),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  and  another,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
lK>ats,*  on  the  south  coast  near  Ibiza.     The  produc- 
tions of  the  Balearides  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  earlv 
times  of  much  importance,  since  the  islands  are  not, 
like  Sanlinia,  rich  in  metals,  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
sutlioieutly  civilised  to  furnish  food  supplies  or  native 
manufactures  in  any  quantity.     If,  then,  the  Phoe- 
niciar»>  hold  :heni, ::  must  have  been  altogether  for  the 
s;\ko  of  :lu  ;r  V.^rivurs, 

Ti;o  v\^lor.:^>of  ::;e  Medirerranean  have  now  been, 
all  v^f  ::;<::.,  :v::vV\:.  t  xcepiing  those  which  lay  upon 
the  Sv^;;:V.  i\\v>:  v  :^  >;vi:r.,  iH  these  the  most  im- 
jwtcr.;:  wtrx^  N'r/.^or*  r.ow  Malaga »,  Sex  or  Sexti,  and 
AKu  :ri  v.ow  Avlra  ,  >[,iilAoa  is  said  bv  Strabo  to  have 
Kv*.;  *  r:,.v..:.  ::\"  :..  ::s  vlar.,'^  AWera  is  expressly 
d<v*,cr,Y\;  l\  V..;v,  :o  V.^v^  lieen  'a  Phoenician  settle- 
r,u*r,:>^  >>'//.v  S;x:;  ':;a>  cvir.s  which  connect  it  with 
ocr.'.N  rV..v"  \  ;:v-;  .;-:•;  ...Is/    Tie  mountain  ridire  above 


,   ■  ,  .i  .  V  .     .       .»•  v^     V  x:,\^  .    V.  ^-  ^  '   ♦»A.»vcir»  criova  lib.  iiL  4f  §  8'' 

:,-^      ,v    N-.      \^'.>    V.     .■..;:         "  i^-e«^i».    Mem.    Phcnu   pP* 
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Malaca  was  anciently  rich  in  gold-mines ;  ^  Sexti  was 
famous  for  its  salt-pans ;  ^  Abdera  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  productive  silver-mines.*  These  were 
afterwards  worked  from  Carthagena,  which  was  a 
late  Carthaginian  colony,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  the 
uncle  of  Hannibal.  Malaga  and  Carthagena  (i.e.  New- 
Town)  had  well-sheltered  harbours ;  but  the  ports  of 
Sezti  and  Abdera  were  indifferent. 

Outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  two  further  sets  of  Phoenician 
colonies,  situated  respectively  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  Africa  were  Tingis 
{now  Tangiers)  and  Lixus  (now  Chemmish),  but  be- 
sides these   there  were   a  vast  number   of  staples 
(cfwropia)  without  names,^   spread   along   the   coast 
as. far  as  Cape  Non,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tingis,  a  second  Gibraltar,  lay  nearly  opposite  that 
Wonderful  rock,  but  a  little  west  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.     It  had  a  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  at  Gades ;  ^ 
and  its  coins  have  Phcenician  legends.^'     The    town 
^as  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  to  the 
^orth-east  at  the  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay 
about  four   miles   in   width,  and   thus   possessed  a 
narbour  not   to   be   despised,  especially  on  such  a 
^oast.  The  country  around  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
fertile,  dotted  over  with  palms,  and  well  calculated 
^or  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.     The  Atlas 
fountains  rose  in  the  background,  with  their  pic- 
^^esque  summits,  while  in  front  were  seen  the  blue 


;  Sti^b.  iii.  4,  s  2. 

ibid. 

'  ||bid.  iii.  4,  §  6. 
^ee  hnndredf  according  to 


some  "writerfl  (Ibid.  xvii.  3,  §  3). 

^  Plin.  If.  jV.  xix.  4. 

*"'  GeseniuB,    Mon.     Fhain.    pp. 
809,  810. 
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Mediteiranefin.  with  its  crisp  ivavps  merging  into  the 
wilder  Atlantic,  ami  further  ofi  the  shores  of  Spain, 
lying  like  a  blue  flhn  on  the  northern  horizon.' 

"Wliile  Tingis  lay  at  the  junction  of  the  two  seas, 
on  the  northern  African  coast,  about  five  miles  east 
of  Cape  Spartel,  Lisus  was  situated  on  the  open 
Atlantic,  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  cape,  on  the 


M'l't't  -Vfrican  coast,  looking  westward  towards  the 
(Hvan.  Tile  streams  from  Atlas  here  collect  into  a 
roiisidcrable  river,  known  now  as  the  Wady-el-Khous, 
and  ancienlly  as  the  Lisus.-     Tlie    estuary  of  this 


'.  f". 
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Ilivei-,  before  reaching  the  sea,  meanders  through  the 
'plaiii  of  Sidi  Oueddar,  from  time  to  time  returning 
upon  itself,  and  forming  peninsalas,  which  are 
literally  almost  islands.'  From  this  plain,  between 
two  of  the  great  bends  made  by  the  stream,  rose  in 
ne  place  a  rocky  hill;  and  here  the  Phcemcians 
ilt  their  town,  protecting  it  along  the  brow  of  the 
I  with  a  strong  wall,  portions  of  which  still  remain 
1  place."    The  blocks  are  squared,  carefuUy  dressed; 


aad  arranged  in  horizontal  courses,,  without  any 
cement.  Some  of  them  are  as  much  as  eleven  feet 
king  by  sis  feet  or  somewhat  more  in  height.  The 
wall  was  flanketl  at  the  coruera  by  square  towers, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  irregular  hexagon,  above  a  mile 
a  circumference.*  A  large  building  within  the  walls 
!  to  have  been  a  temple ;  *  and  in  it  was  found 


'  ^Ofograpk.  L'niver.^.  714.  I  VArt.  iii.  887. 
PHTot  et  Chipiez,  Hutoire  Aj  '     »  Ibid.  p.  839.        •  Ibid.  p.  841. 
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one  of  those  remarkable  conical  stones  which  are 
known  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Phoenician 
worship.  The  estuary  of  the  river  formed  a  tolerably 
safe  harbour  for  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  the  valley 
down  which  the  river  flows  gave  a  ready  access  into 
the  interior. 

In  Spain,  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  chief 
Phoenician  settlements  were  Tartessus,  Agadir  or 
Gades,  and  Belon.  Tartessus  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  properly  the  name  of  a  country  rather  than 
a  town ;  ^  but  the  statements  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
geographers  to  the  contrary  are  too  positive  to  be 
disregarded.  Tartessus  was  a  town  in  the  opinions 
of  Scymnus  Chins,  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny,  Festus 
Avienus,  and  Pausanias,^  who  could  not  be,  all  of 
them,  mistaken  on  such  a  point.  It  was  a  town 
named  from,  or  at  any  rate  bearing  the  same  name 
with,  an  important  river  of  southern  Spain,^  probably 
the  Guadalquivir.  It  was  not  Gades,  for  Scymnus 
Chius  mentions  both  cities  as  existing  in  his  day ;  * 
it  was  not  Carteia,  for  it  lay  west  of  Gades,  while 
Carteia  lay  east.  Probably  it  occupied,  as  Strabo 
thought,  a  small  island  between  two  arms  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  gradually  decayed  as  Gades  rose 
to  importance.  It  certainly  did  not  exist  in  Strabo's 
time,  but  five  or  six  centuries  earlier  it  was  a  most 
flourishing  plac^e.^  If  it  is  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
its  prosperity  and  importance  must  have  been  even 


'  St'o  Konrick,  I^Jnrnicia,  p. 
118;  l\vor,  in  Smith's  l>tct.  of 
(Irt't'k  and  Ixoman   iivographijy  ii. 

lum. 

*  Srvmn.  Ch.  11. 100-106;  Strabo, 
iii.  2.  \\\\  l^Iola.  Dc  Situ  Orbis, 
ii.O ;  riiii.  //.  A',  iv.  21 ;  Fost.  Avien. 


Deacriptio  Orhis,  1.  610 ;  Pausan- 
vi.  19. 

*  Stesichorus,  Fragmenta  (^ 
Bergk),  p.  636;  Strab.  L8.c. 

*  Scymn.  Ch.  1.8.c. 

*  See  Herod,  i.  163. 
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anterior  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  wliose  '  navy  of  Tar- 
sliish '  brought  hira  once  in  every  three  years  '  gold, 
and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.'  ^  The 
south  of  Spain  was  rich  in  metallic  treasures,  and 
yielded  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin ; ' 
trade  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  bring  in 
the  ivory  and  apes  abundant  in  that  region;  while 
the  birds  called  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  '  pea- 
cocks '  may  have  been  guinea-fowl.  The  country  on 
either  side  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  a  considerable 
distance  took  its  name  from  the  city,  being  called 
Tartessis.^  It  was  immensely  productive.  '  The  wide 
plains  through  which  the  Guadalquivir  flows  pro- 
duced the  finest  wheat,  yielding  an  increase  of  a 
hundredfold  ;  the  oil  and  the  wine,  the  growth  of  the 
bills,  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  excellence. 
The  wood  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  fineness 
than  in  modern  times,  and  had  a  native  colour  beauti- 
fiil  without  dye.'*  Kor  were  the  neighbouring  sea 
aiid  stream  less  bountiful.  The  tunny  was  caught  in 
large  quantities  off  the  coast,  sheU-fish  were  abundant 
■and  of  unusual  size,^  while  huge  eels  were  sometimes 
taken  by  the  fishermen,  which,  when  salted,  formed 
An  article  of  commerce,  and  were  reckoned  a  delicacy 
at  Athenian  tables.^ 

Gades  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colo- 
nists from  Tyre  a  few  years  anterior  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Utica  by  the  same  people.^  TJtica,  as  we 
have  seen,*  dated  from  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ.    The  site  of  Gades  combined  all  the  advan- 


'  1  Kings  I.  22. 

■  Strah.  iii.  2,  i  8;  Giograph, 

niv.  L  741  746. 

»  Slral.  iii.  2.  S  U- 

•  Kenrick,  Pkamicia,  ji,  119. 


"  Strab.  iii.  2,  S  7. 
"  Arialuph.   San.    1.   476; 
PoUnx,  vi.  «3. 

'  Veil.  Patero.  I  2. 
'  Supra,  p,  105,  note  '. 
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tages  that  the  Phoenicians  desired  for  their  colonics. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete  there  detaches  itself 
from  the  coast  of  Spain  an  island  eleven  miles  in 
length,  known  now  as  the  'Isla  de  Leon/ which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  for  half  its  length  by  a  narrow 
but  navigable  channel,  while  to  this  there  succeeds  on 
the  north  an  ample  bay,  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
northern  and  a  southern.^  The  southern,  or  interior 
recess,  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds;  the 
northern  lies  open  to  the  west,  but  is  so  full  of  creeks, 
coves,  and  estuaries  as  to  offer  a  succession  of  fairly 
good  ports,  one  or  other  of  which  would  always  be 
accessible.  The  southern  half  of  the  island  is  from 
one  to  four  miles  broad ;  but  the  northern  consists  of 
a  long  spit  of  land  running  out  to  the  north-west,  in 
places  not  more  than  a  furlong  in  width,  but  expand- 
ing at  its  northern  extremity  to  a  breadth  of  nearly 
two  miles.  The  long  isthmus,  and  the  peninsula  in 
which  it  ends,  have  been  compared  to  the  stalk  and 
blossom  of  a  flower.^  The  flower  was  the  ancient 
Gades,  the  modern  Cadiz.  The  Phoenician  occupation 
of  the  site  is  witnessed  to  by  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Scymnus  Chius,  Mela,  Pliny,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
j3Elian,  and  Arrian,^  and  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  coins  which  bear  the  legend  of  '  Agadir '  in 
Phoenician  characters.^  But  the  place  itself  retains 
no  traces  of  the  Phoenician  occupation.  The  famous 
temple  of  Melkarth,  with  its  two  bronze  pillars  in 
front  bearing  inscriptions,  has  wholly  perished,  as 
have  all  other  vestiges  of  the  ancient  buildings.  This 


.  ^  Gcograph.  Univ.  i.  756-758. 

^  Ibid.  p.  758. 

'  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  5  ;  Piod.  Sic.  v. 
20;  Scymn.  Ch.'l60;  Mela,  iii.  6, 


§  1 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  v.  19  ;  Ac. 

*  Gesen.  Mon.  Phceiu  pp.  80** 
370. 
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B  the  result  of  the  continuous  occupation  of  the 
site,  which  has  been  built  on  successively  by  Phteni- 
cians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Moors,  anil 
Spaniards.  The  space  is  somewhat  confined,  and  the 
houses  in  ancient    times  were,  we  are  told,  closely 


•wiled  together,'  as  they  were  at  Aradus  and  Tyre. 
It  tie  advantages  of  the  harbour  and  the  produc- 
^venesa^of  the  vicinity  more  than  made  up  for  this 
lnvenience.    Gades  may  have  been,  as  Cadiz  is 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea/  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traflSc.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  valley 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name'  and  coins* 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.^ 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
Gallascia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  ^gean  and  perhaps 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 

'  See  the  Geographic  Univer-  *  Belus,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 
selle,  i.  759.  ^  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phcs- 

^  The  name  is  to  be  connected  nicia,  pp.  311,  312. 
with     the     words    Baal,     Belus,        **  Ibid.  p.  811. 


Baalath,  &c.    There  was  a  river 


*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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ented  themselves  with  occupying  a  few  points  of 
antage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 
10  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 
itations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 
weep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 
lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.  The  actual 
extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
cliapter.  We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 
their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.  These,  it 
has  been  seen,  extended  from  the  Sjrrian  coast  to 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Ehodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  u3Egean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Sar^nia,  and  North  Africa,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Non.  The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 
as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 
and  more  adventurous.  The  Greeks,  as  a  general 
nile,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 
on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 
cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 
supports.  The  Phoenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 
between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 
them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 
^here  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 
The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 
and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 
and  venture  themselves  among  even  wilder  men. 
With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 
and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 
might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


•'  Lok  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euzine. 
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AECHITECTURE. 

Origin  of  the  architecture  in  rock  dwellings — Second  etyle,  a  com- 
binution  of  tlie  native  rock  vnth  the  ordinary  wall — Later  on,  the 
use  of  the  native  rock,  discarded — Employment  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  early  walls — Absence  of  cement — Bevelling — Occur- 
rence of  Cyclopian  walls — Several  architectural  members  com- 
prised in  one  block — Phoenician  shrines — The  Maahed  and  other 
shrines  at  Amrith — Phoenician  tem^ples — Temple  of  Paphos — 
Adjuncts  to  temples — Museum  of  Golgi — TreoMire  chambers  of 
Curium — Walls  of  Phoenician  towns — Phoenician  tombs — Exca- 
vated chambers — Chambers  built  of  masonry — Qroups  of  chambers 
— Colonnaded  tomb  —  Sepulchral  m^onum^nts  —  The  Burdj-el- 
Bezzak — The  Kabr  Hiram — TJie  two  Mighdzil — Tomb  with  pro- 
tected entrance — Phoenician  ornamentation — Pillars  and  their 
capitals — Cornices  and  mouldings — Pavements  in  mosaic  and 
alabaster — False  arches — Summary, 

The  architecture  of  the  Phoenicians  began  with  the 
fashioning  of  the  native  rock — so  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  settled  themselves 
— into  dwellings,  temples,  and  tombs.  The  calcareous 
limestone,  which  is  the  chief  geological  formation 
along  the  Syrian  coast,  is  worked  with  great  ease ; 
and  it  contains  numerous  fissures  and  caverns,^  which 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  capable 
of  converting  into  fairly  comfortable  dwelling-places. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  settlers  found  a  refuge  for 
a  time  in  these  natural  grottos,  which  after  a  while 
they  proceeded  to  improve  and  enlarge,  thus  obtain- 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  VArt  dans  VAntiqwiti,  iii,  101. 
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iiig  a  practical  power  of  dealing  with  the  material, 
and  an  experimental  knowledge  of  its  advantages 
and  defects.  But  it  was  not  long  before  these  simple 
dwellings  ceased  to  content  them,  and  tliey  were 
seized  with  an  ambition  to  construct  more  elaborate 
edifices — edifices  such  as  they  must  have  seen  in  the 
lands  tlirough  which  they  had  passed  on  their  way 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  seaboard 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  could  not  at  once,  how- 
ever, divest  themselves  of  their  acquired  habits  ;  and 
consequently  their  earhest  buildings  continued  to 
,ve,  in  part,  the  character  of  rock  dwellings,  while 
I  part  they  were  constructions  of  the  more  ordinary 
Old  regular  type.  The  remains  of  a  dwelhng-house 
t  Amrith,^  the  ancient  Marathus,  offer  a  remarkable 
nple  of  this  intermixture  of  styles.  Tlie  rock  has 
"been  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  standing  two  parallel 
walls  33  yards  long,  19  feet  high,  and  2^  feet  thick, 
which  are  united  by  transverse  party-walls  formed  in 
he  same  way.'  Windows  and  doorways  are  cut  in 
3ie  walls,  some  square  at  top,  some  arched.  At  the 
wo  ends  the  main  walls  were  united  partly  by  the 
lative  rock,  partly  by  masonry.  The  northern  wall 
Was  built  of  masonry  from  the  very  foundation,  the 
""southern  consisted  for  a  portion  of  its  height  of  the 
native  rock,  while  above  that  were  several  courses 
of  stones  carrying  it  up  further.  At  Aradus  and  at 
Sidon.  similarly,  the  town  walls  are  formed  in  many 
Jplaces  of  native  rock,  squared  and  smoothed,  up  to  a 
lertain  height,  after  which  courses  of  stone  succeed 
ich  other  in  the  ordinary  fashion."     It  is  as  if  the 


*  See  Henan,  Mittion  de  Phr-  I      '  Soe     the     representatioas    of 
ieit,  p.  9*2,  and  Planches,  pL  12.      tlieee  works,  in  eh.  iji.  pp.  67  and 
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PhcEnician  builders  could  not  break  themselves  of  an 
inveterate  habit,  and  rather  than  disuse  it  entirely, 
submitted  to  an  intermixture  which  was  not  without 
a  certain  amount  of  awkwardness. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  mixed  system  is 
found  at  a  little  distance  from  Amrith,  in  the  case  of 
a  building  which  appears  to  have  been  a  slirine, 
tabernacle,  or  sanctuary.  The  site  is  a  rocky  plat- 
form, about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Here  the  rock 
has  been  cut  away  to  a  depth  varying  from  three  to 
six  yards,  and  a  rectangular  court  has  been  formed, 
180  feet  long  by  156  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which 
has  been  left  a  single  block  of  the  stone,  still  of 
one  piece  with  the  court,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  and  forms  the  basis  or  pedestal  of  the  shrine 
itself.^  The  shrine  is  built  of  a  certain  number  of 
large  blocks,  which  have  been  quarried  and  brought 
to  the  spot ;  it  has  a  stone  roof  with  an  entablature, 
and  attains  an  elevation  above  the  court  of  not  less 
than  twenty-seven  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  shrine 
are  small,  not  much  exceeding  seventeen  feet  each 
way.^ 

From  constructions  of  this  mixed  character  the 
transition  was  easy  to  buildings  composed  entirely  of 
detached  stones  put  together  in  the  ordinary  mannef - 
Here,  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  PhoeuiciaXi 
architecture  is  the  tendency  to  employ,  especially  for 
the  foundations  and  lower  courses  of  buildings,  enor- 
mous blocks.  When  the  immovable  native  rock  is  tio 
longer  available,  the  resource  is  to  make  use  of  va^t 
masses  of  stone,  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible- 
The  most  noted  example  is  that  of  the  substruction^ 


*  Kenan,  Mission  de  PlUnicie^ 
pp.  02-08. 


Ibid.  Planches,  pi.  10. 
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^vhich  supported  the  platform  whereon  stood  the 
"Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
I'htpnician  builders  whom  Hiram  lent  to  Solomon.' 
"TTiese  substructions,  laid  bare  at  iheir  base  by  the 
■excavations  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  are 
found  to  consist  of  blocks  measuriuj^  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
iu  height.  The  width  of  the  blocks  at  the  angles  of  the 
wall,  where  alone  it  can  be  measured,  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet.  At  the  south-west  angle  no  fewer 
than  thirty-one  courses  of  this  massive  character 
have  been  counted  by  the  recent  explorers,  who  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  the  largest  block  at  something 
above  a  hundred  tons !  ^ 

A  similar  method  of  construction  is  found  to  have 
prevailed  at  Tyre,  at  Sidon,  at  Aradus,  at  Byblus, 
at  Jjcptis  Major,  at  Eryx,  at  Motya,  at  Gaulos,  and 
at  Lixus  on  the  West  African  coast.     Tlie  blocks  em- 
ployed do  not  reach  the  size  of  the  largest  discovered 
At  Jerusalem,  but  still  are  of  dimensions  greatly  es- 
■Ceeding  those  of  most  builders,  varying,  as  they  do, 
im  six  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and   being 
ift«u  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  feet  in  breadth  and 
leight.     As  tlie  building  rises,  the  stones  diminish  in 
dze,  and  the  upper  courses  are  often  in  no  way  re- 
larkable.    Stones  of  various  sizes  are  used,  and  often 
le    courses    are    not    regular,    but    one    runs    into 
|»liother.     A  tower  in   the  wall    of  Eryx  is  a  good 
apecimen  of  this  kind  of  construction.'' 

Wliere  the  stones  are  small,  mortar  has  been  em- 


1  Kings  V,  IT,  IM.  '  See  the  CoTjiut  Inter.  Scinit. 

'  Out  Work  in  }'ale0line.  p.  115.  ,  Piirs  1.  Planches,  pi.  29,  Ko.  I3tl. 
BVimn,  Beroveri/  o/  Jenttalcm,  .  aiid  comriire  bUovb,  p.  116. 
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ployed  by  the  builders,  but  where  they  are  of  a  large 
size,  they  are  merely  laid  side  by  side  in  rows  or 
couraes,  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and 
remain  in  place  through  their  own  mass  and  weight. 
In  the  earliest  style  of  building  the  blocks  are  simply 
squared,'  and  the  wall  composed  of  them  presents  a 
flat  and  level  surface,  or  one  only  broken  by  small 
and  casual  irregularities ;"'  but,  when  their  ideas  be- 
came more  advanced,  the  Phcenicians  preferred  tJiat 
style  of  masonry  which  is  commonly  regarded  a» 
peculiarly,  if  not  ex- 
i57^  ifF  '-'--'"'^^  clusively,  theirs* — the 
employment  of  large 
blocks  with  deeply 
bevelled  edges.  The 
bevel  is  a  depresBico 
round  the  entire  nds 
of  the  stone^which  faces  outwards,  and  may  be  effected 
either  by  a  sloping  cut  which  removes  the  right-angle 
from  the  edge,  or  by  two  cuts,  one  perpendicular  and 
the  otlier  horizontal,  which  take  out  from  the  edge 
a  rectangular  bar  or  plinth.  The  Phcenician  bevel- 
ling is  of  this  latter  kind,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  artificial  roughening  of  the  surface 
inside  the  bevel,  which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
smooth  and  eveu  surface  of  the  bevel  itself.'  The 
style  is  highly  ornamental  and  effective,  particularly 


(Se. 


'  As  at  Sidon  in  the  ji 
and  at  Arailus  in  t' 
the  great  wall  of  th 
above,  p.  77), 

'  M.  Benan  has  found  reason  to 
qucBtion  the  truth  of  this  view. 
Be  veiling,  he  think  r,  nmy  liave 
begtin  with  the  Phieniciaus  ;  hut 
it  became  a    general    feature  of 


Paleatinian  and  Syrian  architM* 
ture,  being  employed  in  Svm  u 
late  as  the  middle  ages.  Ths 
enclosure  of  the  mosque  at  Hebron 
and  the  great  wall  at  Baalbek  u» 
bevelled,   but    are   acarcely  Wf- 

'  See  Benan,  Mittioji  dt  FU- 
iiieie,  PlancheE,  pi.  vi. 
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where  a  large  space  of  wall  has  to  be  presented  to 
the  eye,  unbroken  by  door  or  window.^ 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  and  only  (so  far  as 
appears)  in  their  remoter  dependencies,  the  Phceni- 
cians   constructed   their  buildings  in  the    rude    and 


irregular  way,  which  lias  been  called  Cyclopian,  em- 
ploying unhewn  polygonal  Ijlocks  of  various  sizes, 
I  and  fitting  them  roughly  together.  The  temples  dis- 
covered in  Malta  and  Gozzo  have  masonry  of  this 
tlwcription,* 


Gimpare  the  enclosure  of  the  i  toire  de  I' Art,  iii,  lOS,  No,  42 ;  iv. 
Huuu  &t  Jerusalem,  the  muaqtie    274,  No.  l»lt,  and  p.  186,  No.  116). 
Hebron,   and   ihe   temples   at        '  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  108, 
dWi  (i^Btrol  «  Ota^oB,  Hi».  \  »I0,  fto. 
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A  peculiarity  in  Phcenician  arcliitecture,  coi 
uected  with  the  preference  for  enormous  blocks  ov( 
stones  of  a  moderate  6ize,  is  the  frequent  combinatii 
in  a  single  mass  of  distinct  architectural  members 
for  instance,  of  the  shaft  and  capital  of  pillars, 
entire  pediments  with  a  portion  of  the  wall  beloi 
them,  and  of  Ihe  walls  of  monuments  with  the  cornii 
and  architrave.     M,  Eenan  has  made    some    stron 


remarks  on  this  idiosyncrasy.  '  In  the  Grecian  styl) 
he  says, '  the  beauty  of  the  wall  is  a  main  object  wil 
the  architect,  and  the  wall  derives  its  beauty  fi-om  tl 
divisions  between  the  stones,  whicli  observe  syi 
metrical  laws,  and  are  in  agreement  with  the  gener 
lines  of  the  edifice.  In  a  style  of  this  kind  the  ston 
of  a  wall  have,  all  of  them,  tlie  same  dimension,  am 
this  dimension  is  determined  by  the  general  plan  c 
the  building ;  or  else,  as  in  the  kind  of  work  whic 
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I  called  "  pseud-isodomic,"  the  very  irregularity  of 
i  courses  is  governed  by  a  law  of  symmetry.  The 
stones  of  the  architrave,  the  metopes,  the  triglyphs, 
are,  all  of  them,  separate  blocks,  even  when  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  have  included  in  a  single 
block  all  these  various  members.  Such  facts,  as  one 
observes  frequently  in  Syria,  where  tliree  or  four 
architectural  members  are  brought  out  from  a  sin- 
gle block,  would  have 
appeared  to  the  Greeks 
monstrous,  since  they  are 
the  negation  of  all  logic' 
It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  habit  of  prefer- 
ring large  to  small  blocks, 
even  in  monuments  of  a 
\'ery  moderate  size,  in- 
volved the  Plia'uiciiui 
arcliitects  in  awkward- 
nesses and  anomalies, 
which  offend  a  cultivated 
taste  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, on  the  other  hand,  that  massiveness  in  the 
material  conduces  greatly  to  stability,  and  that,  in 
lands  where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  as  they  are 
along  all  the  Mediterranean  shores,  not  many  monu- 
ments would  have  survived  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years  bad  the  material  employed  been  of  a  less  sub- 
stantial and  solid  character. 

Among  the  Phcenician  constructions,  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  give  some  account  at  the  present  day, 
without  drawing  greatly  on  the  imagination,  are  their 


'  Kenan,  Miuion,  p.  822. 
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shrines,  their  temples,  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
and,  above  all,  their  tombs.  Eecent  researches  in 
Phoenicia  Proper,  in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  the 
smaller  Mediterranean  islands,  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  remains  previously  unknown  ;  the  few  pre- 
viously known  remains  have  been  carefully  examined, 
measured,  and  in  some  cases  photographed ;  and  the 
results  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  student 
in  numerous  well-illustrated  publications.^  When 
Movers  and  Kenrick  published  their  valuable  works 
on  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  Phoenician  people,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  form  conjectures  concerning 
their  architecture  from  a  few  coins,  and  a  few  de- 
scriptions in  ancient  writers.  It  is  now  a  matter  of 
comparatively  little  difficulty  to  set  before  the  public 
descriptions  and  representations  which,  if  they  stiU 
leave  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  com- 
pleteness, are  accurate,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  will 
give  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  architectural  genius 
of  the  people. 

One  very  complete  and  two  ruined  shrines  have 
been  found  in  Phoenicia  Proper,  in  positions  and  of  a 
character  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  anti- 
quaries, mark  tliem  as  the  work  of  the  ancient  people. 
All  these  are  situated  on  the  mainland,  near  the  site 
of  Maratlius,  which  lay  nearly  opposite  the  island 
of  Euad,  the  ancient  Aradus.  The  slirine  which  is 
complete,  or  almost  complete,  bears  the  name  of '  the 
Maabed'  or  'Temple/  Its  central  position,  in  the 
middle  of  an  excavated  court,  and  its  mixed  con- 
struction,   partly    of    native    rock    and    partly    of 

^  These  publications  are  enuiuerated  iii  the  preface  to  the  present 
vohinie. 
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.ed  Btone,  have  been  already  described.^  It 
as  to  give  an  account  of  the  shrine  or  taber- 
itself.*  This  is  emplaced  upon  the  mass  of 
eft  to  receive  if.  midway  in  the  court,  and  is  a 
f  cell,  closed  in  on  three  sides  by  walls,  and 
on  one  side,  towards  the  north.  The  cell  is 
i  of  four  quarried  blocks,  which  are  laid  one 


he  other.  These  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
milarly  shaped,  each  of  tliem  enclosing  the  cell 
:ee  sides,  towards  the  east,  the  south,  and  the 
The  fourth,  which  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
1,  constitutes  the  roof.     It  is  a  massive  stone, 


I,  page  182.  I  Chipie^,    Histoi 

Etenait,  Miiaion,  pp.  62-    242, 243. 
1     compare     Perrot     et  | 
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carefully  cut,  which  projects  considerably  in  front  of 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  ornamented  towards 
the  top  with  a  cornice  and  string-course,  extending 
along  the  four  sides.^  Internally  the  roof  is  scooped 
into  a  sort  of  shallow  vault.  The  height  of  the  shrine 
proper  is  about  seventeen  feet,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  entire  structure  above  the  court  in  which  it  stands 
appears  to  be  about  twenty-seven  feet.  M.  Eenan  con- 
jectures that  the  projecting  portion  of  the  roof  had 
originally  the  support  of  two  pillars,  which  may 
have  been  either  of  wood,  of  stone,  or  of  metal, 
and  notes  that  there 
are  two  holes  in 
the  basement  stone, 
into  which  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pillars  ; 
were  probably  in- 
serted.' He  ima- 
gines that  the  court 
was  once  enclosed  completely  by  the  construction  of 
a  wall  at  its  northern  end,  and  that  the  water  from 
a  spring,  which  still  rises  within  the  enclosure,  was 
allowed  to  overflow  the  entire  space,  so  that  the 
shrine  looked  down  upon  a  basin  or  shallow  lakfi 
and  glassed  itself  in  the  waters.^  An  image  of  a 
deity  may  have  stood  in  the  cell  under  the  roof, 
dimly  visible  lo  llie  worshipper  between  the  two 
porch  pillnrs. 

The  two  ruined  tabernacles  lie  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  complete  one,  which  has  just  been 
described.     One  of  them  is  so  injured  that  its  plw^ 

'  Soo  Itonnn,  Miteioii  de  Phf-        '  See  BcD&n,  ilUtion  dt  Th^' 
fiidv,  II.  in.  nicU,  pp.  68,  64. 

'  Ibiip.66. 
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U  irrecoverable ;  but  M.  Reiian  carefully  collected 
and  measured  the  fragments  of  the  other,  and  thus 
obtained  sufficient  data  for  its  restoration.'  It  was, 
iie  believes,  a  monolithic  chamber,  with  a  roof 
slightly  vaulted,  like  that  of  the  Maabed,  having  a 
length  of  eight  feet,  a  breadth  of  five,  and  a  height  of 
about  ten  feet,  and  ornamented  externally  with  a  very 
pecuhar  cornice.  This  consisted  of  a  series  of  carv- 
ings, representing  the  fore  part  of  an  urEeus  or 
Iwailisk  serpent,  upreariug  itself  against  the  wall  of 
the  shrine,  which  were  continued  along  the  entire 
iront  of  the  chamber.  There  was  also  an  internal 
ornamentation  of  the  roof,  consisting  of  a  winged 
circle  of  an  Egyptian  character — a  favourite  subject 
ffith  the  Phoenician  artists' — the  circle  having  an 
lureus  erect  on  either  side  of  it,  and  also  of  another 
(ringed  figure  which  appeared  to  represent  an  eagle.* 
The  monolithic  chamber  was  emplaced  upon  a  block 
of  atone,  ten  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  sis  feet 
in  height,  which  itself  stood  upon  a  much  smaller 
stone,  and  overhung  it  on  all  sides.  A  flight  of  sis 
■teps,  cut  in  the  upper  block  at  either  side,  gave 
to  the  chamber,  wliich,  however,  as  it  stood 
a  pool  of  water,  must  have  been  approached  by 
boat.  The  entire  height  of  the  shrine  above  the 
rater  must  have  been  about  eighteen  feet. 

Some  other  ruined  shrines  have  been  found  in  the 

lOre  distant  of  the  Phoenician  settlements,  and  repre- 

ttations  of  them  are  common  upon  the  steltB,  set  up 


■  Sm    the    volune     of    Pbt«B 
I  with  the  Million,  pi.  ii, 


*  Di  Cesnota,  Cypnu,  p.  110; 
t'j^  mv.  6g.  20;  lUKvi.  fig.  7: 


isxvii.  fi«B.  10,  11;  Perrot  et 
Chipiez,  Hiatoire  de  I'Arl,  iii.  pp. 
124,  428.  588.  &o. 

'  RenEin,  Million,  Planches,  pi. 
ix.  fig.  8. 
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in  temples  as  votive  offerings.  On  these  last  th 
urajus  cornice  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  figur 
of  a  goddess  sometimes  appears,  standing  betwf 
the  pillars  which  support  the  front  of  the  shrine 
There  is  a  decided  resemblance  between  the  Phceii 
cian  shrines  and  the  small  Egj-ptian  temples,  whic 
have  been  called  nutm/neisi,  the  chief  difference  bein 
that   the    latter   are    for    the  most   part   peristylai 


M.  Eenan  says  of  the  Maahed,  or  main  shrine 
Amrith ; — '  L'aspect  general  de  I'edifice  est  Egyptli 
mais     avec     une     certalne    part    d'originahtt', 
bandeau  et  la  corniche  sur  les  quatre  c6tes  de  1 
stalle  superieiire  en  sont    le  seal  omemeat.     Celt 


'  SeePeiTOletChipiez,  ffiiioira  I      '  See   the   author's  Bulorf 
de  VArt,  iii  258,  No.  193 ;  p.  810,    Ancient  Egypt,  i.  287. 
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simplicite,  cette  sev^rite  tie  style,  jointes  Jl  I'idee  de 
force  et  de  puissance  qu'iJveillent  les  dimensions 
econnes  des  matcriaux  employes,  sont  des  caracterea 
qne  nous  avoas  dej^  signales  dans  les  raonumens 
funeraires  d'Amritb.'  ^ 

From  the  shrines  of  the  Phceniciana  we  may  now 
pass  to  their  temples,  of  which,  however,  the  remains 
are,  unfortunately,  exceedingly  scanty.  Of  real 
temples,  as  distinct  from  shrines,  Phcenicia  Proper 
does  not  present  to  us  so  much  as  a  single  specimen. 
To  obtain  any  idea  of  them,  we  must  quit  the  mother 
country,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  colonies, 
especially  to  those  island  colonies  which  have  been 
less  subjected  than  tlie  mainland  to  the  destructive 
ravages  of  bai'barous  conquerors,  and  the  iconoclasm 
of  fanatical  populations.  It  is  especially  in  Cyprus 
that  we  meet  with  extensive  remains,  which,  if  not  ao 
instructive  as  might  have  been  wished,  yet  give  ua 
some  important  and  interesting  infonnation. 

^1116  temple  of  Paphos,  according  to  the  measure- 
nts  of  General  Di  Cesnola,'  was  a  rectangular 
Iding,  221  feet  long  by  167  feet  wide,  built  along 
Us  lower  corners  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  pro- 
bably continued  above  in  an  inferior  material,  either 
wood  or  unbaked  brick.^  Tlie  four  corner-stones  are 
still  standing  in  their  proper  places,  and  give  the 
.dimensions  without  a  possibility  of  mistake.  Nothing 
known  of  the  internal  arrangements,  unless  we 


'  Uittion  de  Fhiniete,  pp.  64,  1  mainly  of   wood :  that  of  GolRi 
I  (.\tliienau>    wriB.  it  is  thonght,  of 
Di  Cesnola'H  Cypru*,  pp.  I  crude  brick   (Di  CeBnola,  Cyprut, 
I  p.  139). 
*  Tho  temple  of  Solomon  was  | 
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attach  credit  to  the  views  of  the  savant  Gerhard,  who, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  constructed 
a  plan  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  in  which  he 
divided  the  building  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
with  an  ante-chapel  in  front,  and  a  sacrarium  at  the 
further  extremity.^  M.  Gerhard  also  added,  beyond 
the  sacrarium,  an  apse,  of  which  General  Di  Cesnola 
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found  no  traces,  but  which  may  possibly  have  dis- 
appoaroil  in  the  course  of  the  sixty  years  which 
v^oparattnl  the  observations  of  M.  Gerhard's  inform- 
ants fixnn  the  rese;\rches  of  the  later  traveller.  The 
arranginnout  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  is,  to  a 
oortaiu  oxtout,  ixnifirmed  by  some  of  the  later 
Typriau  innns,  which  certainly  represent  Cyprian 
temples,  and  prv>bably  the  temple  of  Paphos.*    Th^ 


*  Stv    tht^   \^Un    in    lVn\n    et  reveal  more  completely  the  plAQ  ^ 

rhipo?.  h*j.<f.M*r  ,jV  r.-lr^ui.  467,  the  building. 

Nvv  vHHK     V\|>UM'^iiouii  AT>»  now  in  *  As  being  the  most  importa.^^ 

pwvjjtvK!*,  \>  hxoh.  it  i:s  hv^iHxl.  msy  temple  in  the  island. 


Wr  of  the  temple  was,  in  part  at  any  rate,  covered 
I  mosaic' 

Tliis  large  building,  wiiicli  extended  over  an  area 

f  36,800  square  feet,  was  emplaced  within  a  sacred 

mrt,  surrounded  by  a  periholus,  or  wall  of  enclosure, 

,  of  eveu  larger  blocks  than  the  temple  itself, 

1  entered  by  at  least    one    huge  doorway.     Tlie 

pdth  of  this  entrance,  situated  near  a  corner  of  the 

pestern  wall,  was  nearly  eighteen  feet.^     On  one  side 

1  it  were  found  still  fixed  in  the  wall  the  sockets 

'Of  the  bolts  on  which  the  door  swung,  in  length  six 

ilches,  and  of  proportionate  width  and  depth.     The 


peribolus  was  rectangular,  like  the  temple,  and  was 
Imill  in  lines  parallel  to  it.  Tlie  longer  sides 
measured  690  and  the  shorter  530  feet.  One  block, 
which  was  of  blue  granite  and  must  have  come 
*iilher  from  Asia  Minor  or  from  Egypt,  measured 
fifteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  mdth  of  seven 
ftel  eleven  inches,  and  a  depth  of  two  feet  five 
inches.^  It  is  thought  that  the  court  was  probably 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  or  cloister,''  though  no 
traces  liave  been  at  present  observed  either  of  tlie 
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pillars  which  must  have  supported  such  a  cloister 
or  of  the  rafters  which  must  have  formed  its  root 
Ponds,'  fountains,  shrubberies,  gardens,  groves  of 
trees,  probably  covered  tlie  open  space  lietween  the 
cloister  and  the  temple,  while  well-shaded  walks  led 
across  it  from  the  gates  of  the  enclosure  to  those  of 
the  sanctuary. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  our  fancy  for  a 
brief  space,  and  to  complete  the  temple  acconling 


'^mm> 


to  the  idea  which  the  coins  above  represented  natur- 
ally suggest,*  we  may  suppose  that  it  did.  in  fact, 
consist  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  cell,  or  'holy™ 
holies,'  the  nave  being  of  superior  heiglit  to  tlia' 
aisles,  and  rising  in  front  mto  a  handsome  fa^'ai'^i 


'  In    M.    Oerhttrd's    [ill 
circular  ponds  or 


'  See  eBpecinllj-  the  «iin.  i—-  -; 
figured   page   Hfi,  and  nnnibcl*' 
larked,  of  which  GeneraJ  Di  C'es-  '  I'JO  in  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  ^^ 
uola  found  no  trace.  | 
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like  the  western  end  of  a  ratht-dral  flanked  by 
wwers.  Through  the  open  doorway  between  the 
towers  might  lie  seen  dimly  the  sacred  cone  or  pillar 
ffhicli  was  emblematic  of  deity ;  on  either  side  the 
eye  caught  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  not  more  than  half 
(he  height  of  the  towers,  and  each  crowned  with  a 
strongly  projecting  cornice,  perhaps  ornamented  with 
!i  row  of  ursei."  In  front  of  the  two  aisles,  standing 
by  themselves,  were  twin  columns,  like  Jachin  and 
Boaz  before  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  The  aisles  were 
certaijily  roofed :  whether  the  nave  also  was  covered 
in,  or  whether,  like  the  Greek  hypiethral  temples,  it 
by  open  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  Tlie  walls  of  the  buildings,  after  a  few 
courses  of  hewn  stone,  were  probably  of  wood,  per- 
haps of  cedar,  enriched  with  the  precions  metals,  and 
tiie  pavement  was  adorned  with  a  mosaic  of  many 
colours,  'white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  rose.'' 
Outside  the  temple  was  a  mass  of  verdure.  'In  the 
sacred  precinct,  and  in  its  dependencies,  all  breathed 
of  voluptuousness,  all  spoke  to  the  senses.  The  air  of 
iJie  place  was  full  of  perfumes,  fuU  of  soft  and  caress- 
ing sounds.  There  was  the  murmur  of  rills  which 
flowed  over  a  carpet  of  flowers ;  there  was,  in  the 
I  fob^  above,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the 
|..|ffolonged  and  lender  cooing  of  the  dove  ;  there  were, 
lin  the  groves  around,  the  tones  of  the  flute,  the  in- 
fcltruinent  which  sounds  the  call  to  pleasure,  and 
Imninons  to  the  banquet  chamber  the  festive  proces- 
1  and  the  bridal  train.  Beneath  the  shelter  of 
Hits,  or  of  light  booths  with  walls  formed  by  the 
iilful  interlacing  of  a  green  mass  of  boughs,  through 


■,  1..  u-i. 


'  Di  Ccsni.ln.  Oyini..  p.  211. 
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whicli  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel  spread  their  odours, 
dwelt  the  fair  slaves  of  the  goddess,  those  whom 
Pindar  called,  in  the  drinking-song  which  he  com- 
posed for  Theoxenus  of  Corinth.  "  the  handmaids  of 
persuasion." '  ^  Here  and  there  in  the  precincts, 
sacred  processions  took  their  prescribed  way ;  ablu- 
tions were  performed ;  victims  led  up  to  the  temple ; 
votive  offerings  hung  on  the  trees ;  festal  dances,  it 
may  be,  performed;  while  in  the  cloister  which 
skirted  the  peribolus,  dealers  in  shrines  and  images 
chaffered  with  their  customers,  erotic  poets  sang 
their  lays,  lovers  whispered,  fortune-tellers  plied 
their  trade,  and  a  throng  of  pilgrims  walked  lazily 
along,  or  sat  on  the  ground,  breathing  in  the  soft, 
moist  air,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  beauty  of 
upspringing  fountain  and  flowering  shrub,  and  lofty 
tree,  while  their  ears  drank  in  the  cadence  of  the 
falling  waters,  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  gay 
music  which  floated  lightly  on  the  summer  breeze. 

Phoenician  temples  had  sometimes  adjuncts,  as 
cathedrals  have  their  chapter-houses  and  muniment 
rooms,  which  were  at  once  interesting  and  important. 
There  has  been  discovered  at  Athienau  in  Cj-prus— 
the  supposed  site  of  Golgi — a  ruined  edifice,  which 
some  have  taken  for  a  temple,^  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  rather  a  repository  for  votive  offerings, 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  museum.  A  picture  of  the 
edifice,  as  lie  conceives  it  to  have  stood  in  its  original 
condition,  has  been  drawn  bv  one  of  its  earliest  visi- 
tants.  '  The  building,'  he  says,^  *  was  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  forming  four  walls,  the  base  of 
which  rested  upon  a  substruction  of  solid  stone-work- 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  322.  *  Ceccaldi,  as  quoted  bv  Perro* 

'  As  Di  Cesnola,  and  Ceccaldi.    \  et  Chipiez,  iiL  275. 
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The  walls  were  covered,  as  are  the  houses  of  the 
Cypriot  peasants  of  to-day,  with  a  stucco  which  was 
either  white  or  coloured,  and  which  was  impenetrable 
hy  rain.     Wooden  pillars  with  stone  capitals  sup- 
ported internally  a  pointed  roof,  which  sloped  at  a 
low  angle.     It  formed  thus  a  sort  of  terrace,  like  the 
roofs  that  we  see  in  Cyprus  at  the  present  day.     This 
roof  was  composed  of  a  number  of  wooden  rafters 
placed  very  near  each  other,  above  which  was  spread 
a  layer  of  rushes  and  coarse  mats,  covered  with  a 
thick  bed  of  earth   well  pressed  together,  equally 
effective  against  the  entrance  of  moisture  and  against 
the  sun's  rays.     Externally  the  building  must  have 
presented  a  very  simple  appearance.     In  the  interior, 
which  received  no  light  except  from  the  wide  door- 
ways in  the  walls,  an  immovable  and  silent  crowd  of 
figures  in  stone,  with  features  and  garments  made 
niore  striking   by   the   employment   of    paint,   sur- 
rounded, as  with  a  perpetual   worship,  the  mystic 
cone.     Stone  lamps,  shaped  like  diminutive  temples, 
illumined  in  the  corners  the  grinning  ex-votos  which 
hung  upon  the  walls,  and  the  curious  pictures  with 
which  they  were  accompanied.     Grotesque  bas-reliefs 
adorned  the  circuit  of  the  edifice,  where  the  slanting 
%ht  was  reflected  from  the  white  and  polished  pave- 
nient-stones.'  ^     In  length  and  breadth  the  chamber 
iiieasured  sixty  feet  by  thirty ;  the  thickness  of  the 
hasement  wall  was  three  feet.^     Midway  between  the 
side  walls  stood  three  rows  of  large  square  pedestals 
^regularly  spaced,  and  dividing  the  interior   into 
four  vistas  or  avenues,  which  some  critics  regard  as 
bases  for  statues,  and  some  as  supports  for  the  pillars 

^  Ceccaldi,  Monuments  Antiques  de  Cypre,  pp.  47,  48. 
*  ni  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  139. 
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which  sustained  the  roof.^  Two  stone  capitak  of 
pillars  were  found  within  the  area  of  the  chamber; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  shafts  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  been 
of  wood,^  the  employment  of  wooden  shafts  with 
stone  bases  and  capitals  being  conmion  in  Cyprus 
at  the  present  time.^  Against  each  of  the  four  walk 
was  a  row  of  pedestals  touching  each  other,  which 
had  certainly  been  bases  for  statues,  since  the  statues 
were  found  lying,  mostly  broken,  in  front  of  them. 
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The  figures  varied  greatly  in  size,  some  being  colossal, 
others  mere  statuettes.  Most  probably  all  were 
votive  offerings,  presented  by  those  who  imagined 
that  they  had  been  helped  by  the  god  of  the  temple 
to  which  the  chamber  belonged,  as  an  indication  ot 
their  gratitude.  The  number  of  pedestals  fouud 
along   one  of  the  walls  was   seventy-two,**  and  tb^ 


'  l)i   Cesnola,   Cyprus,  p.  149;        ^  Ibid.  p.  140. 
Porrot    ct    Chipiez,    Histoirc    tie  \      *  Ibid.       Compare 
VAri,  iii.  '274;  Ccccaldi,  l.s.c.  j  Chipiez,  l.s.c. 

'^  Di  Cesnola,  \).  189.  | 
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original  number  must  have  been  at  least  three  times 
as  great. 

Another  Cyprian  temple,  situated  at  Curium,  not 
far  from  Paphos,  contained  a  very  remarkable  crypt, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  treasure-house.^ 
It  was  entered  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  which 
conducted  to  a  low  and  narrow  passage  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  giving  access  to  a  set  of  three  similar  semi- 
circular chambers,  excavated  side  by  side,  and  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  by  doors.     Beyond  the  third 
of  these,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  was  a  fourth  some- 
what smaller  chamber,  which  gave  upon  a  second 
passage   that  it  was  found   impossible  to  explore.^ 
The  three  principal  chambers  were  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  twenty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  broad.     The  fourth  was  a  little  smaller,^  and 
shaped  somewhat  irregularly.     All  contained  plate 
.and  jewels  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  often  of 
rare   workmanship.        '  The    treasure    found,'    says 
M.  Perrot,  'surpassed  all  expectation,  and  even  all 
bope.     Never  had  a  discover}^  been  made  of  such  a 
collection  of  precious  articles,  where    the    material 
was  of  the  richest,  and  the  specimens  of  different 
styles  most  curious.     There  were  many  bracelets  of 
massive  gold,  and  among  them  two  which  weighed 
^  pound  apiece,  and  several  others  of  a  weight  not 
much  short  of  this.     Gold  was  met  with  in  profusion 
under  all  manner  of  forms — fin<]^er-rinf]fs,  ear-rings, 
amulets,  flasks,  small  bottles,  hair-pins,  heavy  neck- 
laces.   Silver  was  found  in  even  greater  abundance, 


The  only  original  account  of    their  excavations, 
this  cryi)t  is  that  of  General  Di  !      ^  The  length  of  this  room  was 
^^nola,  Cypni»,  pp.  303-305.  twenty    feet,    the    breadth    nine- 

Mephitic    vapours    prevented    teen  feet,  and  the  height  fourteen 
^^€   workmen     from    continuing    feet  (Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  304). 
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both  in  ornaments  and  in  vessels;  besides  which 
there  were  articles  in  electrum,  which  is  an  amalgam 
of  silver  with  gold.  Among  the  stones  met  with 
were  rock-crystals,  camelians,  onyxes,  agates,  and 
other  hard  stones  of  every  variety ;  and  further  there 
were  paste  jewels,  cylinders  in  soft  stone,  statuettes 
in  burnt  clay,  earthen  vases,  and  also  many  objects 
in  bronze,  as  lamps,  tripods,  candelabra,  chairs, 
vases,  arms,  &c.  &c.     A  certain  amount  of  order 


o 

V__J L. 
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reigned  in  the  r(»pository.  The  precious  objects  in 
gold  were  c'olle(*ted  togetlier  principally  in  the  first 
chamber.  The  second  contained  the  silver  vessels, 
which  were  arnmijfed  alontr  a  sort  of  shelf  cut  in  the 
rock,  at  the  height  of  about  eight  inches  above  the 
tioor.  Unfortunately  the  oxvdation  of  these  vessels 
had  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  only  a  very  small 
number  could  be  extracted  from  the  mass,  which  for 
the  most  part  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  touch  of  the 
finger.     Tht»  third  chamber  held  lamps  and  fibula  in 
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oronze,  vases  in  alabaster,  and,  above  all,  the  groups 
and  vessels  modelled  in  clay;  while  the  fourth  was 
tte  repository  of  the  utensils  in  bronze,  and  of  a 
ctrlain  number  which  were  either  in  copper  or  in 
iron.  In  the  further  passage,  which  was  not  com- 
f)letely  explored,  there  were  nevertheless  found  seven 
LrlKetties  in  bronze.' ' 

H  In  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
specially  of  those  which  were  the  most  ancient,  the 
feature  which  is  most  striking  at  first  sight  is  that  on 
wliich  some  remarks  have  already  been  made,'  the 
lUachment  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  to  the 
loil  from  which  the  wall  springs.  At  Sidon,  at 
Aradua,  and  at  Semar-Gebeil,  the  enceinte  which  pro- 
tected the  town  consisted,  up  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  of  native  rock,  cut  to  a  perpendicular 
face,  upon  which  were  emplaced  several  courses  of 
liewn  stone.  The  principle  adopted  was  to  utilise 
iherotrk  as  far  as  possible,  even  to  its  greatest  irregu- 
larities, and  then  to  supplement  what  was  wanting 
by  a  superstructure  of  masonry.  Large  blocks  of 
Btooe,  shaped  to  fit  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock, 
*ere  laid  upon  it,  generally  endways,  that  is,  with 
their  smallest  surface  outwards,  their  length  forming 
■lie  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  was  sometimes  as 
™ich  as  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.^  The  massive  blocks, 
ouce  placed,  were  almost  immovable,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered enough  to  lay  theui  side  by  side,  without 
<"Ump8  or  mortar,  since  their  own  weight  kept  them 
"I  [ilace.     It  was  not  thought  of  much  consequence 


'  r»iTol  el  Chigiie/,  Hittoirf  ile  '  n  portion  of  the  old  wall  of  .AfBdus 
I'Art,  iii.  285.  '  (suprii,  p.  771,  which  is  taken  from 

'  See  above,  w.  181,  182.  M.  Renaii*  Mission.  Plaochos,  jil. 

*  !W  the  wouilcut  representing    2. 


have  oftea  exceeded  from  tltirtT  to  forty  feet,  thou 
Dtodorus  makes  the  walls  of  Carthage  sixty  feet  hig 
and  Arrian  gives  to  the  wall  of  Tyre  which  faced 


'   In  Bome  of  ihe  ruder  walls,  aa    See  Perrot  et  Chipie? 
in  thoBo  of  Bania*  and  Erys,  even    I'Arl.  iii.  338,  334. 
this  precanlion   is   not   obaened.        '  Ditid.  Sic,  vnii.  : 
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arched  or  overeil  in  bv  flat   stones.^  while  others 
were  of  larger  diirieiLsioiiS.  and  were    protected,  on 
one   side   c»r   k*zi   l^jth.   Lv   bastions.      The  sites  of 
towns   were    o«jmmc»nlv  eminences,  and    the  line  of 
the  walls  foIlc»wed  the  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
crowning  the  slop»es  where  they  were  steepest.  Some 
times,  as  at  Carthage  and  Thapsus,  where  the  wall 
had  to  be  carried  across   a    flat  space^  the  line  of 
defence  was  doubled,  or  even  tripled.     The  restora- 
tions of  r^aux  -  contain,  no  doubt,  a  cfood  deal  that 
is  fanciful :  but  they  give,  probably,  a  fair  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  so-called  '  triple  wall' 
of    certain   Phoenician   cities.      The   outer  line,  or 
7rpoT€L\Laficu   was   little    more   than   an   earthwork, 
consisting  of  a  ditch,  with  the  earth  from  it  thrown 
up  inwards,  crowned  perhaps  at  top  with  a  breast- 
work of  masonrv.     The  second  line  was  &r  more 
elal>orate.      There   was   first   a   ditch    deeper  than 
the  outer  one,  while  beliind  this  rose  a  perpendicolaT 
battlementt'd  Avail  to  :hf  heiuht,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  diiclu  o\  nearlv  foriv  feet.     Li  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  wliirli  was  r.ot  nuuh  less  than  the  height, 
Avere    chambers    for   magazines   and   cisterns,  while 
along  tlu-  top.  Inhind  the  parapet,  ran  a  platfcnn, 
from  Avhioli   the   defenders  discharged   their  arrows 
and  other  missiU->  aijainst  tlie  enemv.    Further  back, 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirtv  vards,  came  the  main 
lino  of  defeiioe.  which  in  ireneral  character  resembled 
ilu'  ^iocond.  bu:  was  loftier  and  stronger.    There  was, 
lirst,  a  third  diioli    or  moat,  if  water  could  be  intro- 
duced\  aiul  behind  it  a  wall  thirtv-five  feet  thick  and 


^   iVnoi    it    I'liipir:-.    /:.<:.     /r     /N-rij/r/jf    et    V emplacement    ^* 
iWrt.  iii.  pi'.  ;>.'^«'^.  -i-'^*.  KmjH'ria  Pht^nicicnSj  pi.  8. 
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:ty  feet  high,  pierced  by  two  rows  of  embrasures 

im  which  arrows  could  be  discharged,  and  having 

triple  platform  for  the  defeuders.     This  wall  was 

ikepi  entirely  clear  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  the 

Jdifferent  storeys  could  be  reached  by  sloping  ascents 

internal  staircases.     It  was  flanked  at  intervals  by 

[uare  towers,  somewhat  higher  than  the  walls,  which 

projected  sufficiently  for  the  defenders  to  enfilade  the 

iailants  when  they  approached  the  base  of  the  curtain. 


The  tombs  of  the  Thcenicians  were,  most  usually, 
underground  constructions,  either  simple  excavations 
in  the  rock,  or  subterranean  chambers,  built  of  hewn 
^^toue,  al  the  bottom  of  sloping  passages,  or  perpen- 
HBcular   shafts,  which   gave    access    to    them.      The 
'  simpler  kinds  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Jews.    A  chamber  is  opened  in  the  rock, 
in  the  sides  of  which  are  hollowed  out,  horizontally. 
La  number  of  caverns  or  IccuH,  each  one  intended  to 
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receive  a  corpse.^  If  more  space  is  needed,  a  passage 
is  made  from  one  of  tlie  sides  of  tlie  chamber  to  a 
certain  distance,  and  then  a  second  chamber  is  ei- 
cavated,  and  more  loculi  are  formed ;  and  the  process 
is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  But  chambers 
thus  excavated  were  apt  to  collapse,  especially  if  the 
rock  was  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature  so  common  in 
Phcrnicia  Proper  and  in  Cyprus;  on  which  account, 


iu  t^iuli  simIs.  :!.o  <fi't>nd  kind  of  tomb  was  preferred, 
sopnl.-l;!;d  ,V,;it:i!vrs  N-iti'T  solidly  built.'  either  singlv 
or  ii;  gtxKij's,  vav-b.  '.r.ade  to  hold  a  certain  number 
»>f  s;uv>'p!'.;»i::.  Ti'.o  r.xv;  rt'markable  tombs  of  this 
i'Uas  ai\'  ::-.>v>;'  vr.r.d  a:  Araa'hu?,  on  the  south  coast 
of  *\i>v'.;s,  I'j  Vn-.-.tra".  1>:  Cesnola.  They  lie  at  the 
d<t't;-.  x^;"  ;''A>r.-  vr:y  to  r-ttv-nvo  iV"^!  below  the  surface 
v>;'  ;";',!■  s\','.,'  ■»;■->;  sr^-  <,;,:art'  .'hsmWrs,  built  of  huge 
s.^vus,  .\s-.v;'.-.""^   <>"Arx\i.  sv^^r.'.e  of  them  twenty  feet 


Fwrxa  «  Chipiea,  flu'-   *" 
IH  Cvee-- !«.  Cyprut.  p.  253. 
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in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three  in  thickness^ 
and  even  averaging  a  length  of  fourteen  feet.'  Twa 
shapes  occur.  Some  of  the  tombs  are  almost  perfect 
cubes,  the  upright  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  and  being  then  covered  in  by  three  or 
four  long  slabs  of  stone.  Others  resemble  huts, 
having  a  gable  at  either  end,  and  a  sloping  roof 
furmed  of  slabs  which  meet  and  support  each  other. 
X  squared  doorway,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height, 
gives  entrance  to  the  tombs  at  one  end,  and  lias  for 
I  ornament    a   fourfold   fillet,   which   surrounds  it  on 


^liree  sides.*  Otherwise,  ornamentation  is  absent,  the 
stonework  of  both  walls  and  roofs  being  absolutely 
plain  and  bare.  Internally  the  chambers  present  the 
same  naked  appearance,  walls  and  roofs  being  equally 
plwn,  and  the  Soor  pa\ed  with  oblong  slabs  of  stone^ 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  grouped  chambers  are  of  several  kinds, 
^raetimes  there  are  two  chambers  only,  one  opening 
directly  into    the    other,  and    not    always   similarly 


'  Di  C«ano!ii.  Cifprvi,  ini.  255,  I  lutd   compare   Pcrrot  et   Cliipien, 
■S-,  ■  !  Hiif.  de  I'AH.  iiL  221.  No.  158.  and 

'  Sen  Uie  wooJciitfi  pp.  158,  159,  !  Di  Cesnok,  Cijprua,  p.  300. 
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roofed.  Occasionally,  groups  of  three  are  found,  and 
there  are  examples  of  groups  of  four.  In  these 
instances,  the  exact  symmetry  is  remarkable.  A 
single  doorway  of  the  usual  character  gives  entrance 
to  a  nearly  square  chamber,  the  exact  dunensions  of 
which  are  thirteen  feet  four  inches  by  twelve  feet 
two  inches.  Midway  in  the  side  and  opposite  walls 
are  three  other  doorways,  each  of  them  three  feet  six 
inches  in  width,  which  lead  into  exactly  similar 
square  chambers,  having  a  length  of  twelve  feet  two 
inches,  and  a  width  of  ten  feet  nine.^ 


■J    t    I   ^ 
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Cliaml)ers     of    the     character     here     described 
contain   in  almost  every  instance  stone  sarcophagi- 
These  are  ranged  along  the  walls,  at  a  little  distance 
from  them.     The  chambers  commonly  contain  two  oX 
three ;  but  sometimes  one  sarcophagus  is  superimpose^ 
upon  another,  and  in  this  way  the  number  occasiot^' 
ally   reaches   to   six.-     Mostly,   the   sarcophagi  2X^ 
plain,  or   nearly  so,  but  are   covered   over   with    ^ 

^   SeoDiCe8nola,C//iJn/«,p.260;    Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  219,  No.  155. 
and   compare   Perrot  et   Chipiez,        ^  Di  Cesnola,  p.  259. 
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sloping  lid.  Sometimes,  however,  ihey  are  elabor- 
ately carved,  and  constitute  works  of  art,  which  are 
of  the  highest  value.  Au  account  will  be  given  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  objects  in  the  chapter 
on  Phcenieiaii  .Esthetic  Art.' 

^Vnother  distinct  type  of  Phceaician  lomb  is  tliat 
ii'bich  is  peculiar  to  Xea-Paphos,  and  which  is 
lliought  by  -some  to  have  been  employed  exclusively 
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W  the  High  Priests  of  tlie  great  temple  there.'  The 
peculiarity  of  these  burinl-places  is,  that  the  sepulchral 
chambers  are  adjuncts  of  a  quadrangular  court  open 
to  the  sky,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  supported 
wi  pillai-s."  Tlie  court,  the  colonnade,  the  pillars, 
'he  entablature,  and  the  chambers,  with  their  niches 
f^ff  the  dead,  are  all  equally  cut  out  of  the  rock, 


'  Infra,  p.  IBO. 

_  PfiToi  et  Chipiez,  iii.  224. 

'  ''ce  Boas,  Btuen  riach  Cypen 


{pp.  187-189;  ani]  Arehaologitelir 
Zeihmg  for  1H51,  pL  %wi\\.  figs.  3 
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as  well  u  tlie  passage  hj  wfaidi  the  coort  is  ento^ed, 
at  one  conier  of  the  qaadrangie.  The  colamns  are 
either  tqaare  or  rooided,  the  raunded  ooes  haTing- 
capitah  membtii^  those  of  the  Doric  oeAer ;  and  the' 
MitabUtare  is  abo  a  rough  iniitatioo  of  the  Doric 
iriffl^'plu,  and  gnltK.'  The  eatrances  to  the  sepul- 
chral  cbamben  are  under  the  colonnade,  behind  the 
pillar* ; '  and  the  chatnben  contain,  beside  niches,  a 


tHTlaiii  number  of  bases  for  sarcophagi,  but  no  sarco- 
[liiagi  have  been  fouiul  in  tliem.  The  quadrangle  la 
of  a  small  size,  not  more  than  about  eighteen  feet 
each  way. 

TliuM  far  we  have  described  that  portion  of  thei 
sepulchral  architecture  of  the  Phcenicians  which 


'  Soe  thP  wooiicut  oil  thin  page.  I  ifiuprut,  p.  224). 
wliioh  follows  ihe  repreMntatioo       *  They  are  not  shown  in  Rossi 
uf  Ui»s;  luid  coinptire  tlie  lege  |  represeotation,  but  sppeur  in  Dj 
oiniplotD  skutcli    of  Di    Cesnola  ;  Ceauula'B, 
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nost   hidden  from  sight,  lying,  as  it  does,  beneath 
he  surface  of  the  soil.     With  tombs  of  this  quiet 
character  the  Phoenicians  were  ordinarily  contented. 
rhey  were  not,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  those  feel- 
ngs  with  respect  to  their  dead  which  have  caused 
he  erection,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  of  sepulchral 
nonuments  intended  to  attract  the  eye,  and  to  hand 
m  to  later  ages  the  memory  of  the  departed.     Well 
icquainted  with  Egypt,  they  could  not  but  have  been 
giware  from  the  earliest  times  of  those  massive  piles 
which  the  vanity  of  Egyptian  monarchs  had  raised  up 
for  their  own  glorification  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ;  nor  in  later  days  could  such  monu- 
ments have  escaped  their  notice  as  the  Mausoleum 
of  Halicarnassus  ^  or  the  Tomb  of  the  Maccabees.*^ 
A.ccordingly,  we  find  them,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
act  merely  anxious  to  inter  their  dead  decently  and 
carefully  in  rock  tombs  or  subterranean  chambers  of 
massive   stone,  but  also  wishful   upon  occasions  to 
attract  attention   to  the   last  resting-places  of  their 
great  men,  by  constructions  which  showed  themselves 
above  the  ground,  and  had  some  architectural  pre- 
tensions.    One   of  these,  situated  near  Anirith,  the 
ancient   Marathus,  is  a   very  curious   and   peculiar 
structure.     It   is  known  at  the  present  day  as   the 
Burdj-el-BezzS,k,^  and  was  evidently  constructed  to 
be,  like  the  pyramids,  at  once  a  monument   and  a 
^omb.    It  is  an  edifice,  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
^^d  rising  to  a  height  of  thirty-two  feet  above  tlie 
plain  at  its  base,  so  contrived  as  to  contain  two  sepul- 
chral chambers,  the  one  over  the  other.     Externallv, 


^®  Sir    C.    Newton's   Hali-        '  Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie^ 


^«J^«M«,  pis.  xviii.  xix. 
1  Mace.  xiii.  27-29. 


p.  80. 
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tlie  monument  is  plain  almost  to  rudeness,  being  little 
more  than  a  cubic  mass,  broken  only  by  two  door- 
ways, and  having  for  its  sole  ornament  a  projecting 
cornice  in  front.  Inter- 
nally, there  is  more  art 
and  contrivance.  Tlie 
chambers  are  verj'  care- 
fully constructed,  and 
contain  a  number  of 
niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive sarcophagi,  the 
lower  having  accommo- 
dation for  three  and  the 
upper  for  twelve  bodies.^ 
It  is  thought  that  origi- 
nally the  cubic  mass, 
which  is  all  that  now 
remains,  was  sunnounted 
by  a  pyraniidical  roof,  many  stones  from  which  were 
found  h\  M.  Hcniin  among  the  debris  that  were 
scattered  around.  The  height  of  the  monument  was 
thus  increased  by  perhaps  one-half,  and  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  sixty-five  feet.*  The  cornice,  which  is 
now  seen  on  one  side  only,  and  which  is  there  imper- 
fect, originally,  no  doubt,  encircled  the  entire  edifice. 
The  other  constructions  erected  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  mark  ihe  resting-places  of  their  dead  are  simple 
monuments  en-cU'd  near,  and  generally  over,  the 
tond>s  in  whi<.'li  tlie  Ixxlies  are  interred.  The  best 
known  is  probably  that  in  llie  vicinity  of  TjTe,  which 
the  n;ilives  call  tlic  Kabr-Hiram,  or  'Tomb  of  Hiram.'' 
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Xo  great  importance  (*an  be  attached  to  this  name, 
which  appears  to  be  a  i)urely  modern  one ;  ^  but  tlie 
monument  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  perhaps  as  ancient 
as  any  other  in  Pluenicia.-     It  is  composed  of  eight 
courses  of  huge  stones  superimposed  one  upon  anotlier,'^ 
the  blocks  having  in  some  cases  a  length  of  eleven  or 
twelve  feet,  with  a  }>readth  of  seven  or  eight,  and  a 
depth   of  three  feet.     The  courses  retreat  slightly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lifth,  which  projects  con- 
siderably beyond  the  line  of  the  fourth  and  still  more 
beyond  that  of  the  sixth.   The  whole  effect  is  less  that 
of  a  pyramid  than  of  a  stele  or  pillar,  the  width  at 
top  being  not  very  nuich  smaller  than  that  at  the 
base.     The  monument  is  a  solid  mass,  and  is  not  a 
square  but  a  rectangular  oblong,  the  broader  sides 
measuring  fourteen  feet  and  the  narrower  about  eight 
feet  six  inches.     Two  out  of  the  eight  courses  an*  of 
the  nature  of  substructions,  being  supplemental  to 
the  rock,  which  supplies  their  place  in  part  :  and  it 

is  onlv  recentlv  that  thev  have  been  brout^ht  to  liufht 

»  •■  *■'  "  « .. 

bv  means  of  excavation.  Hence  tlie  earlier  travi^Uers 
speak  of  the  monument  as  having  no  mow  than  six 
courses.  The  present  height  above*  tlu*  soil  is  a  little* 
short  of  twentv  feet,  while  the  lieiLdit  from  the  foun- 
dation  is  twentv-five  feet.  A  fliirht  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  leads  down  from  tlie  monument  to  a  ^i*pul- 
chral  chamber,  which,  however,  contains  neither 
sepulchral  niclie  nor  sarcophagus. 


'  Kenan,   MUsion  dc  Phvnlcit\  '  t»>  tlie  time  nf  Soloiinin's  cimtcin- 

p.  599.  jHUJiry  juid  ally,  iit  any  rau*  it  is 

■'  Perrot ami Chipiez remark  that  niitcrior     tu     the     lin-co-liniusin 

•the  ifeneral  aspect  of  the  odifice  porijul '  (IfLst.  tJv  /Mr/,  iii.  Uu), 
recaUs   that   of  the   *rroat   tombs        ■'  Soe  tlie  section  of  the  hnildin*^ 

at  Atiirith:' and  c«>nehide  that,  '  if  in     lionan's    Minnlnn.    I'lancht-s, 

tlie  touiV»  does  ni>t  actually  belong'  pi.  xlviii. 
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But  the  most  striking  of  the  PhcEnician  sepulchral 
monuments  are  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia, 
and  not  in  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  of  Marathus  and  Aradus.  Two 
of  them,  known  as  the  Megh&zil,^  form  a  group  which 
is  very  remarkable,  and  which,  if  we  may  trust  the 
restoration  of  M.  Thobois,^  must  have  had  consider- 
able architectural  merit.  Situated  very  near  each 
other,  on  the  culminating  point  of  a  great  plateau  of 
rock,  they  dominate  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
attract  the  eye  from  a  long  distance.  One  seems  to 
have  been  in  much  simpler  and  better  taste  than  the 
other.  M.  Eenan  calls  it  '  a  real  masterpiece,  in 
respect  of  proportion,  of  elegance,  and  of  majesty.'  ^ 
It  is  built  altogether  in  three  stages.  First,  there  is 
a  circular  basement  story  flanked  by  four  fiigures  of 
lions,  attached  to  tlie  wall  behind  them,  and  only 
showing  in  front  of  it  their  heads,  their  shoulders,  and 
their  fore  paws.  This  basement,  which  has  a  height 
of  between  seven  and  eiglit  feet,  is  surmounted  by  a 
cylindrical  tower  in  two  stages,  the  lower  stage  mea- 
suring fourteen  and  the  upper,  which  is  domed,  ten 
feet.  The  basement  is  composed  of  four  great  stones, 
the  entire  tower  above  it  is  one  huge  monolith.  An 
unusual  and  very  eflective  ornamentation  cro\\Tis  both 
stages  of  the  tower,  consisting  of  a  series  of  gradines 
at  top  with  square  niachioolations  below. 

Tlie  other  monument  of  the  pair,  distant  about 
twentv  feet  from  the  one  already  described,  is  archi- 
tecturally  far  less  happy.  It  is  composed  of  four 
members,  viz.  a  low  plinth  for  base,  above  this  a  rec- 


*   Hcnan,  Missirm  tlr  Phrnicie,         *  Ibid.  Planches,  pi.  13. 
J..  71.  .      -^  Ibid.  p.  72. 


4 


Itlie  workmanship  is  rude,  and  the  different  members 
do  not  assort  well  one  with  another.  Still  it  would 
Beein  that  the  two  monuments  belong  to  the  same 
; 


•  See  the  rBpresentntioo  of  M.  Kenan,  Miiaio 
\mai  Qompiu'e  the  woodcut  opposite. 


<.  pi.  < 
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aj;e  and  are  parts  of  the  same  plan.'  Their  lines  a) 
|)arallel,  as  are  those  of  tlie  subterranean  apartmen 
which  they  cover,  and  they  stand  witliin  a  sing 
enclosure.  Whetlier  the  same  architect  designed  the; 
both  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  if  so  he  mu 
have  been  one  of  the  class  of  artists  who  have  somi 
times  happy  and  sometimes  unhappy  inspirations. 
Both  the  JlegliHzil  are  superimposed  upon  subte 


rnnean  chambers,  contauun..f  nidics  for  bodies,  an 
reached  by  a  flight  of  st(  ])  ut  ni  the  rock,  tl 
entrance  to  which  is  it  s  mt  littk  listmce  from  tl 
monuments.-  Hut  there  l.s  nofliiug  at  all  striking  < 
p(^culiar  in  the  cliamlx'rs,  which  arc  without  oni; 
nient  of  any  kind.    The  section  and  plan  (on  this  pagi 


!t  Cliipio/,  Uim 


Miagiiiii   lie   I'hcn, 
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will  illustrate  tlie  relative  positions  of  the  monuments 

and  the  chambers. 

Another  tomb,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mt^glu'izil,  is 

lemarkable  chiefly  for  the  care  taken  to  shelter  and 

1>mtect  the  entrance  to  the  set  of  chambers  which  it 
•  overs.'  The  monument  is  a  simple  one.  A  square 
iiujnolith,  crowned  by  a  strong  cornice,  stands  upon 


2  consisting  of  two  steps.     Above  the  cornice  is 

another  monolith,  the  lower   part   squared  and  the 

upper  shaped  into  a  pyramid.    The  upper  part  of  tlie 

J)}Tamid  has  crumbled  away,  but  enough  remains  to 

|«bow  the  angle  of  the  slope,  and  to  indicate  for  tlie 

f^  '  'Ce  que  CB  tonibenii  ofre  de  I  |ittrim  ^norme  bloc  r^Ruliiremenl 
tonl  i  fait  particnlier  e'eat  qne  taill^  en  don  A'&ne  et  support^  p&r 
rentrfeilucaveau,  ou.  poar  mieiix  I  une  nseiiie  de  grosses  pierrea  ' 
Jire.  Tesculier  qui  j  conduit,  est  I  (Pcrrot  el  ChipieK,  HUl.  de  I'Art, 
DKiT«rl,  (liuiB  sa  partie  antfrieure,  '  iii.  1G4). 
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original  erection  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  At 
the  distance  of  about  ten  yards  from  the  baae  of  the 
monument  is  a  second  erection,  consisting  of  two  tiers 
of  large  stones,  which  roof  in  the  entrance  to  a  flight 
of  eighteen  steps.  These  steps  lead  downwards  to  a 
sloping  passage,  in  which  are  sepulchral  niches,  and 
thence  into  two  chambers,  the  inner  one  of  which  is 
almost  directly  under  the  main  monument.  Probablv 
a  block  of  stone,  movable  but  removed  with  difficulty, 
originally  closed  the  entrance  at  the  point  where  the 


steps  begin.  This  stone  ordinarily  prevented  ingress. 
but  when  a  fresh  corpse  was  to  be  admitted,  or 
funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  in  one  ot 
the  chambers,  it  could  be  '  rolled ' '  or  dragged  awaV- 
Phcenician  architects  were,  as  a  general  rule^ 
exceedingly  sparing  in  the  use  of  ornament.  Neither 
the  pillar,  nor  tlie  arch,  much  less  the  vault,  was  * 
feature  in  their  principal  buildings,  which  affecte* 
straight  lines,  right-angles,  and  a  massive  constru' 
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tion,  based  upon  the  Egj-ptian.  The  pillar  came 
ultimately  to  be  adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
Greeks ; '  but  only  the  simplest  forms,  the  Doric  and 
Ionic,  were  in  use,  if  we  except  certain  barbarous 
types  which  the  people  invented  for  themselves.  Tlie 
true  arch  was  scarcely  known  in  Phcenicia,  at  any 
rate  till  Roman  limes,  tliough  false  arches  were  not 
infrequent  ki  the  gateways  of  towns  and  the  doors  of 
houses.'     The   external   urnameutation  of  buildings 


^'as  chiefly  by  cornices  of  various  kinds,  by  base- 
ment mouldings,  by  carvings  about  doorways,'  by 
liemiapherical  or  pyramidical  roofs,  and  by  the  use 
of  bevelled  stones  in  the  walls.  Tlie  employment  of 
wimal  fonns  in  external  decoration  was  exceedingly 
fire;  and  the  half  lions  of  the  circular  MeghtUil  of 
^with  are  ahnost  unique.^ 


'8»  above, pp.  161.162.  ■  /'-4r(,  ui.  120,  No.  68. 

Permt  pt  CbipiM.  Hiit.  del  '  Siipra,  p.  167.  Compare,  ho  w- 
^'1.  iii.  384.  Compare  below,  ever,  tlie  verv  BimilBT  furm  found 
^■174, 175.  Ut   Oiim.el-Awamiil  (Reuan,  Mis- 

Piwot  et   Chipiez,   Hitl.   (U  ]  sion.  pi.  Iv.). 
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Ji  "JL-rrzii.  ■.CTum^crarion  there  was  greater 
CWTT-  ri^TEii-ecr*  wrrt  s*^»inetimes  of  mosaic,  and 
rw-i  f— i  — ir-j:c>    >^.vjr~  ; '  sometimes  they  were 


ibiS  cla:*i»rately  patterned.  AJaba*'f' 
;>7vK>abW.  adorned  the  walls  of  templ^^ 
:  -->c:rjr  when?  woodwork  was  empl"}'^'' 


omon.  There  is  nmcli  rioliuf^' 
:!u'  slabs  now  in  the  Phirniciwi 
iv.-  ospccially  in  those  \x\\kV 


ire   ,h   lArf,    iii.    129  IM.  i 
lujiaiv  below,  pj).  17t'>.  177. 
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t  the  forms  of  sphinxes  or  griffiiig.    Many  of  tLc 
most    affected   are    markedly   Assyrian    in 


/yx/^c?mfm1 


Mk 


iter,  as  the  rosette,  the  palm-head,  the  inter- 
I  ribbons,  and  tlie  rows  of  gradiues  which  occur 
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so  frequently.  Evea  the  Splimxes  are  rather  Assyrian 
than  li^yptian  in  character ;  and  exhibit  the  recurved 
wings,  which  arc  never  found  in  the  valley  of  (ae 
Nile.  In  ahnost  all  the  forms  employed  there  is  a 
modifu-alion  of  the  original  lyiie,  sufficient  to  stw 


lh;u  llu'  rhtvnician  artist  did  uot  care  merely  W^ 
prviduoc. 

;  On  the  whole  I  ho  archilectiire  must  be  pronou"'^'^ 
wnnliug  in  orijjiualily  and  iu  a  refined  taste.  ^^ 
M.  KoDan  saj-s  of  liiitnii-iau  art  in  general'  is  esp^ 
I'iallv  Iruo  of  IMht-nit'tan  ardiilec litre.     '  Phoenit'S" 


>  Uini-M  4r  rUuMc,  p.  Btt. 
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rl,  which  issued,  as  it  would  seem,  originally  from 
tiere  troglodytism,  was,  from  the  time  when  it  arrived 


e  need  of  ornament,  essentially  an  art  of  imita- 
Tb&i  art  was,  above  all,  industrial;    that  art 
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never  raised  itself  far  its  great  public  monuments  to 
a  style  that  was  at  cmce  el^ant  and  durable.  ThfJ 
orirrin  of  Fhcenlcian  architecture  was  the  excaratedl 


rock,  not  the  column,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks. 
The  wall  replaced  the  excavated  rock  after  a  timf. 


but  without  wliolly  losing  its  character.  There  is 
nothing  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Phcenicians 
knew  liow  to  construct  a  keyed  vault.     The  mono- 
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liihic  principle  which  dominated  the  Phoenician  and 
Syrian  art,  even  after  it  had  taken  Greek  art  for  its 
iiiLidel,  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  Hellenic  style. 
'  ireek  arcliitecture  starts  from  the  principle  of  employ- 
ing small  stones,  and  proclaims  the  principle  loudly. 
At  110  lime  did  the  Greeks  extract  from  Pentelicus 
blocks  at  all  conipai-able  for  size  with  those  of  Baal- 
bek or  of  Egypt ;  they  saw  no  use  in  doing  so ;  on 


'lie  contrary,  with  masses  of  such  enormity,  which  it 
"<  ilesired  to  use  in  their  entirety,  the  architect  is 
liimself  dominated ;  the  material,  instead  of  being 
Subordinate  to  the  design  of  the  edifice,  runs  counter 
to  the  design  and  contradicts  it.  The  monuments  on 
Ihe  Acropolis  of  Athens  would  be  impossible  with 
blocks  of  the  size  usual  in  Syria.''  Thus  there  is 
always   something   heavy,  rude,  and    coarse    in  the 


I 


'  Benan,  lii»*ion  dt  Phinide,  p.  S22. 


rhar  tro^odyte 
.nnxtjjifd  appemnoe. 
rr»r  J*  aj*«>  i  war.:  ot  oricriukEry.  miore  especi- 
aEj   li.    :L'=:   o r^ ,^rr.'r^::A::oc      Egrpc,   Aa^ria,  and 
Gree^'.e  r-ive  f-::rr.>r.^i  :br  •  zi»:<ivej '  which  lie  at  the 
rooc  of  ^Ir.v>*c  aZ  i«r  dsrcoradvir  art  :hat  is  to  be 
m^  ici-.L.  e::Lrr  ir.  :L-r  ziotbrr  coantrr  <wr  in  the 
colosie*.   Win^^i  'iLsks,  ^rxL  soarabe.  sphinxes,  hav€ 
been  adopt^ed   Si^jci  Egypt:   As^rria   has  fnmishei 
gradiries,    Io:as    blffeM.'ms,   ro«?ettcs,    the    pahn-tre* 
ornamer.:.  the  ribbon  ornament,  and  the  form  of  tb* 
Uoa :  Greece  has  supplied  pillars,  pediments^  festoon5i 
and  chirnarras.     Native  talent  has  ccxitribated  little 
or  notliing  to  the  ornamentation  of  buildings,  if  w6 
except  the  modification  of  the  types  which  have  been 
derived  from  foreign  sources. 

Finallv,  there  is  a  want  of  combination  and 
general  plan  in  the  Phcenician  constmctions  where 
they  fall  into  groups.  •  This  is  sensibly  felt/  accord- 
ing to  M.  Kenan,  '  at  Amrith,  at  Kabr-Hiram,  and  at 
Um-el-Awamid.  In  the  remains  still  visible  in  these 
localities  there  are  manv  fine  ideas,  manv  beautiful 
details :  but  thev  do  not  fall  under  anv  jreneral 
dominant  plan,  as  do  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  One  seems  to  see  a  set  of  people  who  are 
fond  of  working  in  stone  for  its  own  sake,  but  who 
do  not  care  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understandinsr  in 
order  to  produce  in  common  a  single  work,  since  they 
do  not  know  that  it  is  the  conception  of  a  grand 
whole  which  constitutes  greatness  in  art.  Hence  the 
incompleteness  of  the  monuments ;  there  is  not  a 
tomb  to  whicli  the  relations  of  the  deceased  have 
deemed  it  fitting  to  give  the  fmisliing  touches  ;  there 
\h  everywhere  a  certain  egotism,  like  that  which  in 
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imes  prevented  the  Mussulman  monuments  from 
ing.  A  passing  pleasure  in  art  does  not  induce 
o  finish,  since  finishing  requires  a  certain  stiff- 
of  will.  In  general,  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
r  to  have  had  the  spirit  of  sculptors  rather  than 
diitects.  They  did  not  construct  in  great 
B,  but  every  one  laboured  on  his  own  account. 
5  there  was  no  exact  measurement,  and  no 
etry.  Even  the  capitals  of  the  columns  at 
-Awamid  are  not  alike ;  in  the  portions  which 
evidently  correspond  the  details  are  different.'  ^ 


Kenan,  Mission  de  Phinicie,  p.  829. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

-ESTHETIC   ART. 

Recent  ducoreriet  of  Pkctmician  artistic  remaitu — Phoenician  iculp- 
tare — Statues  and  busts — Ultima/  forms — Bas-reliefs — Hercuki 
and  Geryom — Scenes  on  sarcopha^ — Phoenician  metal  castings- 
Jachin  and  Boas — Soltymon^s  *■  Molten  Sea  * — Solomon's  la/cerp- 
Statuettes  in  bronze — Embossed  work  upon  cups  and  patera— 
Cup  of  Pretneste — Intaglios  on  cylinders  and  gems — Phcenidan 
painting — Tinted  statues — Paintings  on  terra-cotta  and  clay, 

Ph(exiciax  aesthetic  art  embraced  sculpture,  metal- 
casting,  intaglio,  and  painting  to  a  small  extent. 
Situated  as  the  Phoenicians  were,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  nations  which  had  practised  from 
a  remote  antiquity  the  imitation  of  natural  forms,  and 
broiicfht  into  contact  bv  their  commercial  transac- 
tions  with  others,  with  whom  art  of  every  kmd  was 
in  the  highest  esteem — adroit  moreover  with  their 
hands,  clever,  active,  and  above  all  else  practical- 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  not,  at 
an  early  period  in  their  existence  as  a  nation,  interest 
themselves  in  what  they  found  so  widely  appreciated, 
and  become  themselves  ambitious  of  producing  such 
works  as  they  saw  everywhere  produced,  admired, 
and  valued.  The  mere  commercial  instinct  would 
lead  them  to  supply  a  class  of  goods  which  com- 
manded a  high  price  in  the  world's  markets  ;  while  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were,  any  more  than 
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»ther  nations,  devoid  of  those  assthetic  propensities 
^liich  find  a  vent  in  what  are  commonly  called  the 
fine  arts,'  or  less  susceptible  of  that  natural  pleasure 
v^hich  successful  imitation  evokes  from  all  who  find 
hemselves  capable  of  it/  Thus,  we  might  have 
ilways  safely  concluded,  even  without  any  material 
ividence  of  it,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  an  art  of 
:heir  own,  either  original  or  borrowed ;  but  we  are 
low  able  to  do  more  than  this.  Eecent  researches 
in  Phoenicia  Proper,  in  Cyprus,  in  Sardinia,  and  else- 
where, have  recovered  such  a  mass  of  Phoenician 
artistic  remains,  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  toler- 
ably complete  idea  of  the  character  of  their  aesthetic 
art,  of  its  methods,  its  aims,  and  its  value. 

Phoenician  sculpture,  even  at  its  best,  is  some- 
what rude.  The  country  possesses  no  marble,  and 
has  not  even  any  stone  of  a  fine  grain.  The  cre- 
taceous limestone,  which  is  the  principal  geological 
formation,  is  for  the  most  part  so  pierced  with  small 
holes  and  so  thicklv  sown  with  fossil  shells  as  to  be 
quite  unsuited  for  the  chisel;  and  even  the  better 
blocks,  which  the  native  sculptors  were  careful  to 
choose,  are  not  free  from  these  defects,  and  in  no 
case  offer  a  grain  that  is  satisfactory.  To  meet  these 
difficulties,  the  Phoenician  sculptor  occasionally 
imported  his  blocks  either  from  Egypt  or  from  the 
volcanic  regions  of  Taurus  and  Amanus  ;  ^  but  it  was 
iiot  until  he  had  transported  himself  to  Cyprus, 
^nd  found  there  an  abundance  of  a  soft,  but  fairly 
smooth,  compact,  and  homogeneous  limestone,  that 
he  worked   freely,  and   produced  either  statues  or 


*  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  404,  and  compare  pp.  428 
^d  437. 
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bas-reliefs  in  any  considerable  number.^  Tlie 
Cyprian  limestone  is  very  easy  to  work.  'It  is  a 
whitish  stone  when  it  comes  out  of  the  quarn',  but 
by  continued  exposure  to  the  air  the  tone  becomes 
a  greyish  yellow,  which,  though  a  little  dull,  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  eye.  The  nail  can  make  an 
impression  on  it,  and  it  is  worked  by  the  chisel  much 
more  easily  and  more  rapidly  than  marble.  But  it  is 
in  the  plastic  arts  as  in  literature  and  poetry — ^what 
costs  but  httle  trouble  has  small  chance  of  enduring. 
The  Cyprian  limestone  is  too  soft  to  furnish  the  effects 
and  the  contrasts  which  marble  offers,  so  to  speak, 
spontaneously ;  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  charm- 
ing polish  which  makes  so  strong  an  opposition  to 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  parts  where  the  chisel  has 
scooped  deep.  The  chisel,  whatever  efforts  it  may 
make  and  however  laboriously  it  may  be  applied, 
cannot  impress  on  such  material  the  strong  and  bold 
touches  which  indicate  the  osseous  structure,  and 
make  the  muscles  and  the  veins  show  themselves 
under  the  epidermis  in  Greek  statuary.  The  sculp- 
tor s  work  is  apt  to  be  at  once  finikin  and  lax;  it 
wants  breadth,  and  it  wants  decision.  Moreover,  the 
material,  having  little  power  of  resistance,  retains  but 
ill  what  tlie  chisel  once  impressed ;  the  more  delicate 
markiiiiis  and  the  more  lifelike  touches  that  it  once 
received,  it  loses  easily  through  friction  or  exposure 
to  rough  weather.  A  certain  number  of  the  sculp- 
tured fififures  found  bv  M.  Di  Cesnola  at  Athienau 
were  discovered  under  conditions  that  were  quite 
peculiar,  having  passed  from  the  shelter  of  a  covered 
clianiber  to  tliat  of  a  protecting  bed  of  dust,  wliichhad 


'  Di  Cesnola.  Ctfpriis,  pp.  129-157,  &c. 
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hardened  and  adhered  to  their  surfaces;  and  these 
figures  had  preserved  an  unusual  freshness,  and  seem 
as  if  just  chiselled  ;  but,  saying  these  exceptions,  the 
Cypriot  figures  have  their  angles  rounded,  and  their 
projections  softened  down.  It  is  like  a  page  of  writ- 
ing, where  the  ink,  before  it  had  time  to  dry,  preserv- 
ing its  sharpness  of  tone,  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
blotting  paper  and  has  left  only  pale  and  feeble 
traces.'  ^ 

Another  striking  defect  in  the  Phoenician,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  Cyprio-Phcsnician,  sculpture,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  excused  on  account  of  any  inherent 
weakness  in  the  material,  is  the  thinness  and  flatness 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  figures.  The  sculptor 
seems  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  stonecutter,  not 
so  much  with  soUd  blocks  of  stone,  as  with  tolerably 
thick  slabs.^  These  he  fashioned  carefully  in  front, 
and  produced  statues,  which,  viewed  in  front,  are 
lifelike  and  fairly  satisfactorj^  But  to  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  slab  he  paid  little  attention,  not  intending 
that  his  work  should  be  looked  at  from  all  quarters, 
])ut  that  the  spectator  should  directly  face  it.  The 
statues  were  made  to  stand  against  walls,^  or  in 
niches,  or  back  to  back,  the  heels  and  backs  touch- 
ing ;  ^  they  were  not,  properly  speaking,  works  in  the 
rounds  but  rather  alti  rilievi  a  little  exaggerated,  noi 

• 

actually  part  of  the  wall,  but  laid  closely  against  it. 
A  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  seen 
in  a  figure  now  at  New  York,  which  appears  to 
represent  a  priest,  whereof  a  front  view  is  given  by 


^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  510.  dansdelapierredebit^eencarriere, 


-  Ibid.    p.    513 :    *  Les    figures 
scmblent    avoir   c'te   taillees    non 


sous  forme  de  daUes  epaisses.' 
**  Di  Cesnola,  p.  150. 


dans  des  blocs  prismatiques,  mais  ,      "*  Ibid.  pp.  149,  150. 
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Di  Cesnola  in  his  '  Cj-prus,' 

J^ 

aud  a  side  view  Ly  Perrot                        ^ 

^^^ 

and  Chipiez  in  their  '  His-                      M 

^ps 

torj-  of  Ancient  Art.'     The                    J^ 

^^^ 

bead  and  neck  are  in  good                   ^^h 

MS^I 

proportion,  but  the  rest  of                    i^ 

Wm\ 

the  figure  is  altogether  uii-                  ^^P 

■    J^ 

ihdy  thin,  while  for  some                  ^^P 

'^^^ 

space  above  the  feet  it  is                     ^^ 

raa      \ 

almost     literally     a    slab,                    j^j 

at 

warcely  fashioned  at  all.                      iKkI 

9k. 

This  fault  is  less  pro-                 Hf 

^K-' 

nounced   in  some  statues                  |B^ 

H|;       / 

than  in  others,  and  from  a                   ^Rl 

m^   1 

certain  mimber  of  the  sta-                4hI 

^K    1 

'taettes    is   wholly   absent.                  ^Wd 

IL  / 

3!hi3  is  notably  the  case  ia                |B|fj| 

^^/ 

*  figure    found    at  Golgi,               J^Bffi 

V   / 

■rhich  represents  a  female              flHnl 

/ 

m-ayed    in    a   long   robe,               '■W^ 

j>l 

4e  ample  folds  of  which                    |^ 

te  holds   back  with  one                   ^^ 

Bnd,  while  the  other  hand                     ^p 

I  advanced,  and  seems  to                    H^ 

ate  held  a  lotus  flower.                      Bra 

-^ 

hree  graceful  tresses  fall                       Wm 

\  either  side  of  the  neck,                       ^fi 

lund  which  is  a  string  of                      ffi 

K 

ftds  or   pearls,  with    an                     ^B 

=5= 

aulet  as  pendant ;  while          „-:=^^^« 

Jong  veil,  surmounted  by    £^^^._._  M 

W            J 

diadem,  hangs  from  the  3S^^^^^ 

ck  of  the  head.      This  ^9S^J^^ 

@^       ^ 

tae    is    in    no    respect          stai,;b  p.,o«  c 
I 

J 
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naiTow  or  flat,  as  may  be  aeen  especially  from  the 
side  view  given  by  Di  Cesnola ; '  but  it  is  short  and 
inelegant,  though  not  wanting  in  dignity ;  and  it  is 


disfigured  by  sandalled  feet  of  a  very  dispropor- 
tionate size,  which  stand  out  offensively  in  front. 
The  figure  has  been  viewed  as  a  representation  of  the 


'  Di  CcsnoltL,  p.  157. 
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goddess  Astarte  or  Ashtoretli ; '  but  the  identifica- 
tion can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  reason- 
able conjecture. 

The  general  defects  of  Phcenician  statuary,  besides 

^wt  of  finish  and  flatness,  are  a  stiff  and  convet\- 


honal  trealment,  recalling  the  art  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  a  want  of  variety,  and  a  want  of  life.  Most 
r  the  figures  stand  evenly  on  the  two  feet,  and  have 

So  botb  Di  Cesnolft  0.».c)  and  Perrnt  et  Cbipioz,  lii.  605. 
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the  arms  pendant  at  the  two  sides,  with  the  head 
evenly,  neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left^ 
while  even  the  airangenienl  of  ihe  drapeiy  is  one  n^ 
great  aniformity.  In  ihe  points  where  there  ifi  any 
variety,  the  variety  is  confined  within  verj-  narrow 
limits.  One  foot  may  be  a  little  advanced  ; '  ooe 
may  \>e  placed  across  the  breast,  either  as  confined 
by  the  robe,*  or  as  holding  something.  e.g.  a  binl  or 


a  flower.^  In  female  figures  both  arras  may  be  lai 
along  the  thighs,"*  or  both  be  bent  across  the  bosom 
with  the  hands  clasping  the  breasts,*  or  one  hand  ma; 
be  so  placed,  and  the  other  depend  in  front."     Th 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Siit.  rfc 
I- Art,  iii.  Nob.  849.  885,  405,  Ac; 
Di  CeBnolft,  Cypmt,  pp.  133,  149. 


(icrosB  Ibe  breast  witboiil  MiylhtU 

being  clnsped  (Di  CoRUOla,  Cuprm 

pp.  131.  240).  " 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Nos. 
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liair  and  beard  are  mostly  arranged  wilh  the  utmost 
regularity  in  crisp  curls,  resembling  the  AssjTian ; 
where  tresses  are  worn,  thej'  are  made  to  hang, 
whatever  their  number,  with  exact  uniformity  on 
either  side.'  Armlets  and  bracelets  appear  always  in 
pairs,  and  are  exactly  similar ;  the  two  sides  of  a 
costume  correspond  perfectly ;  and  in  the  groups  the 
figures  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  attitude. 
Repose  is  no  doubt  the  condition  of  human  exis- 
tence which  statuary  most  easily  and  most  naturally 
expresses ;  and  few  things 
are  more  obnoxious  to  a 
refined  taste  than  the 
sculpture  which,  hke  that 
of  lioubiliac,  affects  move- 
ment, fidget,  flutter,  and 
unquiet.  But  in  the  Phte- 
nician  sculpture  the  repose  I 
is  overdone;  except  in  the 
expression  of  faces,  there 
is  scarcely  any  life  at  all. 
The  figures  do  nothing ; 
they  simply  stand  to  be 
looked  at.  And  they  stand 
stiffly,  sometunes  even  awk- 
wardly, rarely  with  any- 
thing hke  elegance  or  grace.  The  heads,  indeed,  have 
life  and  vigour,  especially  after  the  artists  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  Greek  models ;  °  but  they  are 
frequently  too  large  for  the  bodies  whereto  they  are 
attached,  and  the  face  is  apt  to  wear  a  smirk  that  is 
exceedingly  disagreeable.     This  is  most  noticeable  in 

'  Peirot  et  Chipiez,  Nob.  806,  345,  340,  kc. 

'  See  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprm,  pp.  141,  280,  '248,  Ac, 
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e  Cypriot  series,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompany- 
g  representations ;  but  it  is  not  confinetl  to  theia, 
[ice  it  reappears  in  the  bronzes  found  in  PhtEuicia 
roper. 

Placenician  statues  are  almost  always  more  or  less 
raped-  Sometimes  nothing  is  worn  besides  the 
;iort  tunic,  or  skenti,  of  the  Egjrptians,  which  begins. 


'^'elow  the  navel  and  terminates  at  the,  knee.^  Some- 
'imes  there  is  added  to  this  a  close-fitting  shirt,  like 
a  modern  'jersey,'  which  has  short  sleeves  and  cUngs 
'0  the  figure,  so  that  it  requires  careful  observation 
'0  (hstinguish  between  a  statue  thus  draped  and  ono 


i.  680,  So.  358 :  p.  5B3,  No.  859  ;  and 
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which  has  the  sAenti  only.^    But    there  are  also 
Dumber  of  examples  where  the  entire  figure  is  dot! 


from  the  bead  to  the  ancles,  and  nothing  is  left  bl 
but  the  face,  the  hands,  and  the  feet.     A  cap,  aoi 

'  Di  CeraoU,  pp.  139, 145 ;  Peml  et  Cttqiiex,  pp.  537.  615. 
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1    son 
Kua 

f 


iVing  like  a  Phrygiau  bonnet,  covers  tlie  head ;  a  long- 
ileeyed  robe  reaches  from  the  neck  to  the  ancles,'  or 
sometimes  rests  upon  the  feet ;  and  above  this  is  a 
:iiiantle  or  scarf  thrown  overjthe  left  shoulder,  and 
■nging   down   nearly  to  the    knees.     Ultimately  a 


*.pery  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  Greeks  seems 
D  have  been  introduced ;  a  long  cloak,  or  cklnmySf  is 
'Om,  which  falls  into  numerous  folds,  and  is  disposed 
pbout  the  person  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  wearer,  but  so  as  to   leave  the  right  arm  free.^ 


'  See  Ihe  iUnslration  on  p.  102.  i      •  Di  Cesnok,  pp.  14!).  liil,  KU, 
"*  PeiTot  et  ChipieK,  p.  019,  Ko.    &c. 
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Statues  of  this  class  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Greek  statues  of  a  moderately  good  type. 

Phoenician  sculptors  in  the  round  did  not  very  often 
indulge  in  the  representation  of  animal  forms.  The 
lion,  however,  was  sometimes  chiselled  in  stone,  either 
partially,  as  in  a  block  of  stone  found  by  M.  Beoan 
at  Um-el-Awamid,  or  completely,  as  in  a  statuette 
brought  by  General  di  Cesnola  from  Cyprus.  The 
representations  hitherto  discovered  have  not  veiy 


lunrli  nu'rii.  Wo  may  gather  from  them  that  tlie 
sculplors  woiv  unacquainted  with  the  animal  itself' 
Iijid  iH'v<'r  soon  the  king  of  beasts  sleeping  in  the 
sli.'uli'  or  siivicliing  himself  and  yawning  as  heawokfi 
or  \\;ilkiiiir  ;di>nj:  with  a  haughty  and  majestic  slon- 
ni'Nfi.  or  spi-iiiging  wiili  one  bouud  upon  his  prey,  tin' 
h:ul  siiuii!\  siiuliod  wiilioui  much  attention  or  interest 
ilie  ivj'i's  I'uniislicd  iheni  by  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
nrlisis,  wlio  were  familiar  wiih    the    beast  himself. 
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Tlie  representatious  are  consequently  in  every  case 
fc-ieeble  and  conventional ;  in  some  they  verge  on  the 
H*idiculous.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  weaker  than 
^Rhe  figure  above  given  from  the  great  work  of  Perrot 
^ptJiiI  Chipiez,  with  its  good-humoured  face,  its  tongue 


Jianging  out  of  its  mouth,  its  tottering  forelegs,  and 
Qts  general  air  of  imbecility  ?  Tlie  lioness'  head  re- 
wesented  in  tlie  same  work  is  better,  but  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  falling,  as  it  does,  very  far 
tehind    the    best  Assyrian  moilels.      Nor    were  the 


J 
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sculptors  much  more  successful  in  their  mode  of 
expressing  animals  with  whose  forms  they  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted.  The  sheep  carried  on  the 
back  of  a  shepherd,  brought  from  Cyprus  and  now  in 
the  museum  of  New  York,  is  a  very  ill-shaped  sheep, 
and  the  doves  so  often  represented  are  very  poor 
doves.^  They  are  just  recognisable,  and  that  is  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  them.  A  dog  in  stone/ 
found  at  Athienau,  is  somewhat  better,  equaUing  the 
dogs  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  fully  modelled  horses  that  have  been 
found  are  utterly  childish  and  absurd.^ 

The  reliefs  of  the  Phoenicians  are  very  superior 
to  their  statues.  They  vary  in  their  character  from 
almost  the  lowest  kind  of  relief  to  the  highest.  On 
dresses,  on  shields,  on  slabs,  and  on  some  sarcophagi 
the  relief  is  extremely  low,  while  on  other  sarcophagi 
it  is  much  higher  than  is  usual  even  in  Greece.  A 
bas-relief  of  peculiar  interest  was  discovered  at  Athie- 
nau by  General  Di  Cesnola,  and  has  been  represented 
both  bv  him  and  bv  the  Italian  traveller  Ceccaldi- 
It  represents  Ilercules  capturing  the  cattle  of  Geryon 
from  the  herdsman  Eurytion,  and  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  that  myth  was  a  native  Phoenician  legend 
adopted  l:)y  the  Greeks,  and  not  a  Hellenic  one  ini' 
ported  into  Phcenicia.  The  general  character  of  the 
sculpture  is  archaic  and  Assyrian ;  nor  is  there  ^ 
trace  of  Greek  influence  about  it.  Hercules,  stand- 
ing on  an  elevated  block  of  stone  at  the  extreme  left. 


'   IVrrot    ct    Chi})icz,    Hifit.    tie  -  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  114. 

VArt,  iii.  201,  No.  142  :  p.  4r>l,  No.  »  Ibid.  p.  331 ;  Perrot  et  Chipie?.. 

\V1\\\   p.    iV.IS.   No.  400.     The  best  iii.  203,  ami  PI.  ii.  opp.  p.  582. 

doM' is  that  in  tliohiiiulofa  priest  "*  Pi    Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.   ISO: 

iTpresentein»vl>iC\;.nohn^C'//^)r//s,  Ceccaldi,  i?ri'.  ^4rc/<.  vol.  xxiv.pl. 

p.  I.M2K            "  21. 
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ireatens  the  herdsman,  who  responds  by  turning 
)wards  hini,  and  making  a  menacing  gesture  with 
B  right  hand,  while  in  his  left,  instead  of  a  club,  he 


i  an  entire  tree.  His  hair  and  beard  are  curled 
"the  Assyrian  fashion,  while  his  figure,  though 
iort,  is  strong  and  muscular.  In  front  of  him  are 
s  cattle,  mixed  up  in  a  confused  and  tangled  mass, 
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some  young,  but  most  of  them  full  grown,  and 
amounting  to  the  number  of  seventeen.  They  are  in 
various  attitudes,  and  are  drawn  with  much  spirit, 
recalling  groups  of  cattle  in  the  sculptures  of  AssjTia 
and  Eg}'pt,  but  surpassing  any  such  group  in  the 
vigour  of  their  life  and  movement.  Above,  in  an 
upper  field  or  plain,  divided  from  the  under  one  by 
a  horizontal  line,  is  the  triple-headed  dog,  Orthros, 
running  full  speed  towards  Hercules,  and  scarcely 
checked  by  the  arrow  which  has  met  him  in  mid 
career,  and  entered  his  neck  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  second  and  the  third  head.*  The  bas- 
relief  is  three  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  just  a 
little  short  of  two  feet  in  height.  It  served  to  or- 
nament a  huge  block  of  stone  which  formed  the 
pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  eight  feet 
nine  inches  high.* 

A  sarcophagus,  on  which  the  relief  is  low,  has 
been  described  and  figured  by  Di  Cesnola,^  who  dis- 
covered it  in  the  same  locality  as  the  sculpture  which 
has  just  engaged  our  attention.  The  sarcophagus, 
which  had  a  lid  guarded  by  lions  at  the  four  corners, 
was  ornamented  at  both  ends  and  along  both  sides 
by  reliefs.  The  four  scenes  depicted  appear  to  be 
distinct  and  separate.  At  one  end  Perseus,  having 
cut  off  Medusa's  head  and  placed  it  in  his  wallet, 
which  he  carries  behind  him  by  means  of  a  stick 
passed  over  his  shoulder,  departs  homewards  followed 
by  his  dog.  Medusa's  body,  though  sunk  upon  one 
knee,  is  still  upright,  and  from  the  bleeding  neck 
there  spring  the  forms  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  tomb  is  a  biga  drawn  by  two 

»  I)i  Cosnola,  p.  187.  »  Ibid.  p.  133. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  110-114. 
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horses,  and  containing  two  persons,  the  charioteer  and 
the  owner,  who  is  represented  as  bearded,  and  rests 
his  hand  upon  the  chariot-rim.  The  horse  on  the 
right  hand,  which  can  alone  be  distinctly  seen,  is  wefl 
proportioned  and  spirited.   He  is  impatient  and  is  held 


.  by  the  driver,  and  prevented  from  proceeding  at 
more  than  a  foot's  pace.  On  the  longer  sides  are  a 
hunting  scene,  and  a  banqueting  scene.  In  a  wooded 
country,  indicated  by  three  tall  trees,  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  five  individuals,  engages  in  the  pleasures  of 
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le  chase.  Four  of  the  five  are  accoutred  Hke  Greek 
ildiers ;  they  wear  crested  helmets,  cuirasses,  belts, 
id  a  short  tunic  ending  iu  a  fringe  i  the  arms  which 
ley  carrj'  are  a  spear  and  a  round  buckler  or  shield, 
he  fifth  person  is  an  archer,  and  has  a  lighter  equip- 
lent ;  he  wears  a  cloth  about  his  loins,  a  short  tunic, 
nd  a  round  cap  on  his  head.  The  design  forms 
self  into  two  groups.  On  the  right  two  of  the 
pearmen  are  engaged  with  a  wild  boar,  which  they 
.re  wounding  with  their  lances  ;  on  the  left  the  two 
ither  spearmen  and  the  archer  are  attacking  a  wild 
Jull.  In  the  middle  a  cock  separates  the  two  groups, 
^liile  at  the  two  extremities  two  animal  forms,  a 
lorse  grazing  and  a  dog  trying  to  make  out  a  scent, 
lalance  each  other.  The  iburtli  side  of  the  sarco- 
jliagus  presents  us  witli  a  banqueting  scene.  On 
our  coutrhes,  much  like  the  Assyrian,^  are  arranged 
te  banqueters.  At  the  extreme  right  the  couch  is 
Occupied  by  a  single  person,  who  has  a  long  beard 
"id  extends  a  wine-cup  towards  an  attendant,  a 
^aked  youth,  who  is  advancing  towards  hira  with  a 
*me-jug  in  one  hand,  and  a  ladle  or  strainer  in  the 
Jther.  The  three  other  couches  are  occupied  respec- 
tively by  three  couples,  each  comprising  a  male  and 
a  female.  The  male  figure  reclines  in  the  usual  atti- 
tude, lialf  sitting  and  half  lying,  with  the  left  arm  sui>- 
ported  on  two  pillows ; '  the  female  sits  ou  the  edge  of 
'ie  couch,  with  her  feet  upon  a  footstool.  The  males 
iiold  wine-cups;  of  the  females,  one  plays  upon  the 
yre,  while  the  two  others  fondle  with  one  hand  their 


'  See  the  SioTy  of  Attyria,  p.  I  and  for  the  classical  practice,  which 
yH;  and  com^OTB  Ancient Monar-  was  identical,  compare  Lipsina, 
iia,  i.  395.  498.  Antui.  Lecf.  iii. 

•  See  Stortj  of  / 
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lover  or  husband.  A  fourth  female  figure,  erect  in  the 
middle  between  tlie  second  and  third  couches,  plays 
the  double  flute  for  the  delectation  of  the  entire 
party.  All  the  figures,  except  the  boy  attendant,  are 
decently  draped,  in  robes  with  many  folds,  resembling 
the  Greek.  At  the  side  of  each  couch  is  a  table,  on 
which  are  spread  refreshments,  while  at  the  extreme 
left  is  a  large  bowl  or  amphora,  from  which  the  wine- 
cups  may  be  replenished.  This  is  placed  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  which  tells  us  that  the  festivity  takes 
place  in  a  garden.^ 

No  one  can  fail  to  see,  in  this  entire  series  of 
sculptures,  the  dominant  influence  of  Greece.  While 
the  form  of  the  tomb,  and  the  lions  that  ornament  the 
covering,  are  unmistakably  Cyprio-Phoenician,  the 
reliefs  contain  scarcely  a  feature  which  is  even 
Oriental ;  all  has  markedly  the  colouring  and  the 
physiognomy  of  Hellenism.  Yet  Cyprian  artists  pro- 
bably executed  the  work.  There  are  little  depar- 
tures from  Greek  models,  which  indicate  the  '  bar- 
barian '  Avorkman,  as  the  introduction  of  trees  in  the 
backgrounds,  the  shape  of  the  furniture,  the  recurved 
wings  of  the  Gorgon,  and  the  idea  of  hunting  the 
wild  bull.  But  the  figures,  the  proportions,  the 
draperies,  the  attitudes,  the  chariot,  the  horse,  are 
almost  pure  Greek.  There  is  a  grace  and  ease  in  the 
modelling,  an  elegance,  a  variety,  to  which  Asiatic 
art,  left  to  itself,  never  attained.  The  style,  how- 
eA'er,  is  not  that  of  Greece  at  its  best,  but  of  archaic 
Greece.  There  is  something  too  much  of  exact 
symmetry,  both  in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  and 


'   80    it    is    in    a    garden   that    chieSy  i.  493).      Compare    Esthef 
Asshurbani-pal     and     his     queen    i.  7. 
regale  themselves  (Ancient  Monar- 
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in  the  an*angement  of  the  accessories ;  nay,  even  the 
very  folds  of  the  garments  are  over-stiff  and  regular. 
All  is  drawn  in  exact  profile ;  and  in  the  composi- 
tion there  is  too  much  of  balance  and  correspondence. 
Still,  a  new  life  shows  itself  through  the  scenes. 
There  is  variety  in  the  rao\'ements ;  there  is  grace 
and  suppleness  in  the  forms;  there  is  liglitness  in  the 
outhne,  vigour  in  the  attitudes,  and  beauty  spread 
over  the  whole  work.  It  cannot  be  assigned  an 
earlier  date  than  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  is  most 
probably  later,^  since  it  took  time  for  improved  style 
to  travel  from  the  head-centres  of  Greek  art  to  the 
remoter  provinces,  and  still  more  time  for  it  to 
percolate  through  the  different  layers  of  Greek 
society  until  it  reached  the  stratum  of  native 
Cj'prian  artistic  culture. 

We  may  contrast  with  the  refined  work  of  the 
Atlii^nau  sarcophagus  the  far  ruder,  but  more 
genuinely  native,  designs  of  a  tomb  of  the  same  kind 
found  on  the  site  of  Ainathus.*"  On  this  sarcophagus, 
the  edges  of  which  are  most  ricldy  adorned  with 
patterning,  there  are,  as  upon  the  other,  four  reliefs, 
'iwi  of  ihem  occupying  the  sides  and  two  the  ends. 
Those  at  the  ends  are  curious,  but  have  little  artistic 
merit.  They  consist,  in  each  case,  of  a  caryatid 
%ure  four  times  repeated,  representations,  respect- 
ively, of  Astartt^  and  of  a  pygmy  god,  who,  according 
to  some,  is  Bes,  and,  according  to  others,  Melkarth  or 
Esmun."    The   figures  of  Astarte  are  rude,  as  are 


It   el    Chipioz,   Hi»t.    de    Melkarth  (p.  204)  ;  MM.  Perrot  el 
620.  ChipieE  of  Bes  {But,  do  I'Arl.  iii. 

'  M  Cesnols,  Cj^irm,  pp.  259-    610|.    Individually,  I  incline  to 
1,  Esmiin. 

'Si   Ceanola    is   in  favour  of| 


304  HisTon  or  raiKxicLi.  re 

L  generilhr  her  sUtDe&'     TbeT  have  the  hair  arrange 
~  t  three  rows  erf'  cri^  coris.  the  arms  bent,  aad  tl 
~  I  supporuug  the  breasts.     The  only   omamei 
1  far  them  is  a  doable  necUAce  of  pearls  or  ruin 
The  repreeeniadcns  of  the  pygniy  god  bavi 
■  interest.     They  remind  us  of  what  Herodota 
ooooemii^    the   PhitiiicJan  patatkoi,   wliid 
ised  for  the  figure-heads  of  shi[>s,=  and  wliicj 


'nrFjffjirfriii4< 


•he  compares  to  the  Egyptian  images  of  Phthah, 
Piah.  ihe  pot!  of  creation.  Tliey  are  ugly  dwan 
figiin's.  with  a  large  misshapen  head,  a  busliy  bear^ 
sliorl  arms,  fa:  bodies,  a  short  striped  lunic,  and  thick 
flunisy  legs.  Only  one  of  the  four  figtires  is  at 
present  complete,  the  sarcophagus  having  bW 
entered  bv  breaking  a  hole  into  it  at  this  end. 

■  S0el>iC«aviU.n.vi.;Pwn«    Wl,  S7».  880.  Ml.  and  881 
01  Chilli**,  iii.  4M.  SU.  &S7  ;  So*.        ■  Berod.  uL  87. 
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The  work  at  the  sides  is  much  superior  to  th:it  :it 
the  euds.  The  two  panels  represent,  apparent!}',  a 
single  scene.  The  scene  is  a  procession,  but  whether 
funeral  or  military  it  is  hard  to  decide.'  First  come 
two  riders  on  horseback,  wearing  conical  caps  and 
olose-fitting  jerkins ;  they  are  seated  on  a  species  of 
Saddle,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  broad  girth  pass- 
ing round  the  horse's  belly,  and  by  straps  attached 


in  front.  The  two  cavaliers  are  followed  by  four 
bitj(p.  The  first  contains  the  principal  personage  of 
the  composition,  who  sits  back  in  his  car,  and  shades 
himself  with  a  parasol,  the  mark  of  high  rank  in  the 
^East,  while  his  charioteer  sits  in  front  of  him  and 
lolds  the  reins.    The  second  car  has  three  occupants ; 


'  roiTcit    et    ChipieK  Bee  in  it ;  regard  it  as  the  representation  of 
_      trnvels    of    tlie    deceased   in  I  an  historiual  event,  as  tlie  setting 
pother  world  {Hiil,  ih  I'Arl,  iii.    forth  of  a  prince  for  war,  or  liis 
nUl :  bnt  they  admit  that  At  first    triumpfaaul  relorn. 
'  ' "       e   would  lie  templed    to  | 
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\\w  third  two  ;  and  the  fourth  also  two,  one  of  whom 
h^ans  hack  and  converses  with  the  footmen,  who  close 
tho  procession.     These  form  a  group  of  three,  and 
st^cni  \o  be  soldiers,  since  they  bear  shield  and  spear; 
but  their  costume,  a  loose  robe  wrapped  round  the 
fiM^nu  is  rather   that  of  civilians.     The   horses  are 
lightly  i\nparisoned,  with  little  more   than  a  head- 
stall auil  a  collar;  but  they  carry  on  their  heads  a 
tH>nspicuous  Ian-like  crest.^     MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
thus  suu\  up  their  description  of  this  monument :— 
*  Uolh   in  the  ornamentation  and  in   the  sculpture 
pn^pcrly  so-called  there  is  a  mixture  of  two  tradi- 
tions  aiul   two   inspirations,   diverse   one   from  the 
o\\\v\\      The   persons  who   chiselled   the   figures  in 
tho  ptxvi^ssion  which  fills  the  two  principal  sides  of 
[\\v  sarcophagus  were  the  pupils  of  Grecian  statu- 
aries :  I  hoy  mulerstood  how  to  introduce  variety  into 
tho  attitudes  of  those  whom  they  represented,  and 
r\en   into  the  movements  of  the  horses.     Note,  in 
this  voimeelioiu   the  steeds  of  the  two  cavaliers  in 
lVoi\t  :  vM\e  ot'  then\  holds  up  his  head,  the  other  bends 
\[    toward^    the   ground.      The   draperies    are   also 
eleverly  treated.  espeiMally  those  of  the  foot  soldiers 
who    hring    up    the    rear,   and    resemble   in  many 
trspt^Ms  the  v\>stunie  of  the  Greeks.     On  the  other 
ha!\d,  the  i\  pi^s  o(  divinity,  repeated  four  times  at  the 
two   t  litis    ot'  the    numument,  have  nothing  that  is 
llt^lltiiie    about    ihen\,  but  are   borrowed   from  the 
r.uiiheou  ol'  PhaMiieia.     Even  in  the  procession  itself 
ihr  train  ol' horsemen,  tootmen,  and  chariots,  which 
is  rntainlN     thi*    seulptor's   true  subject — there  are 
Teaiiirrs  whieh   reeall  the  local  customs  and  usages 

•    \  -.uuiltu'  oivst  w  a^  \:^i'il  bv  tho    180.284),  and  the  Lycians(FeUoW?'^ 
Prisuius  V  t'^  <«';■'  V/,  '..in  ';/<>.  iii.    Lycia,  pi.  xxi.  opp.  p.  178). 
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of  the  E^st.  The  conical  caps  of  the  two  cavaliers 
closely  resemble  those  which  we  see  on  the  heatls  of 
many  of  the  Cyprian  statues  ;  the  parasol  which  shades 
the  head  of  the  great  person  in  the  first  l»iga  is  the 
symbol  of  Asiatic  royalty ;  lastly,  the  fan-shaped  plume 
whicli  rises  above  the  heads  of  all  the  chariot  liorsea 
tfl  an  ornament  that  one  sees  in  the  same  position  in 
Assyria  and  in  Lycia,  whensoever  the  sculptor  desires 
to  represent  horses  magnificently  caparisoned.'^ 

Sarcophagi  recently  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sidon  are  said  to  be  adorned  with  reliefs  superior  to 
any  previously  known  specimens  of  Phoenician  art. 
As,  however,  no  drawings  or  photographs  of  these 
sculptures  have  as  yet  reached  Western  Europe,  it 
win  perhaps  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  direct 
aUtntion  to  the  descriptions  of  them  which  an  eye- 
witness has  pubUshed  in  the  '  Journal  de  Beyrout,'  ^ 
Jfo  tnistworrhy  critical  estimate  can  be  formed  from 
mere  descriptions,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
f^serve  our  judgment  until  the  sculptures  themselves, 
w  correct  representations  of  them,  are  accessible. 

Tlie  metal  castings  of  the  Phcpnicians,  according 
Ui  the  accounts  which  historians  give  of  them,  were 
of  a  very  magnificent  and  extraordinary  character. 
JTie  Hiram  employed  by  Solomon  in  the  oruamenta- 
lion  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,^  designed  and  executed  by  liis  master's 
orders  a  number  of  works  in  metal,  which  seem  to 
have  been  veritable  masterpieces.  The  strangest  o( 
$&  were  the  two  pillars  of  bronze,  which  bore  the 
of  *  Jachin '  and  '  Boaz,'  *  and  stood  in  front  of 


'  pBiTot  et  Chipiez,  Hiitoire  dt  I  Jiine  6, 1887,  pnliliahed  at  Bevrni 
j!(lr/.  iii.  (10H-6I1.  '  IKinRs  vit.  14;  aChron.'ii.  1 

■"  See  tlie  Jtiamal  le  Bachir  for  I      *  1  Kings  vii,  21. 
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the  Temple  porcli,  or  possibly  under  il.'  Thi 
jilllars,  witli  their  capitals,  were  between  thirly-fofll 
and  tliirty-five  feet  hiyh,  and  bad  a  diameter  of 
feet.*  They  were  cast  hollow,  the  bronze  wLerwf 
they  were  composed  having  a  uniform  thicknes*  d 
three  inches,"  or  thereabouts.  Their  omamentjilioil 
was  elaborate.     A  sort  of  cliaiu-wnrk  covered  (in 


'  belly '  or  lower  part  of  the  capitals,*  while  abova 
and  below  were  representations  of  pomegranates 
two  rows,  probably  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  thft 
'  belly,'  the  number  of  the  pomegranates  upon  each 
piUai-  being  two  huudi-ed.''  At  the  summit  of  lli* 
whole  was  a  sort  of '  lily-work '  *  or  imitation  of  tJi6 

'  '  Jn  the  porch  "  (I  Kinge  vii.       *  I  Kings  viL  17,  30. 
an  :   '  b/fore   Ihe   house.'  '  before        "  Ibid,    i-orsi;  20 ;   2  Ch 
the  temple  '  (2  Chron.  iii.  16,  17).      18  ;  Jer.  lii.  aS. 
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otns  blossom,  a  '  motive'  atlopted  from  Egypt. 
'  Various  representatious  of  the  pillars  have  been 
attempted  in  works  upon  Phoenician  art,  the  most 
remarkable  being  those  designed  by  M.  Chipiez,  and 
pubUshed  in  the  '  Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  TAntiquit*?.'  ■■ 
I'erhaps,  however,  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  M.  de  Vogiie's  view,  as  enunciated  in  bis  work  on 
tile  Jewish  Temple. 

The  third  great  work  of  metallurgy'  whicli  Hiram 
Constructed    for    Solomon   was    '  the    molten   sea.'  ^ 


1 


This  was  an  enormous  bronze  basin,  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  supported  on  the  backs  of  twelve  oxen, 
grouped  in  sets  of  three."  The  basin  stood  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Temple 
,  Court,^  and  was  a  vast  reservoir,  always  kept  full  of 
iFater,  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests.  There  was 
ornamentation  of  '  knops '  or  '  gourds,"  in  two 

*  Se«  Perrot   et   Chipiez.  HUt.  j      '  Ibid.  vv.  23-25. 
I  I'Art.  vol.  iv.  Pis.  VI.  iitid  vii.        *  Sbb     tlie     representation    in 
).  pp.  318  aiid  320.  Perrol    et    Chipiez.   iv.   827.    No. 

■  1  KingB  vii.  ;i3.  172. 
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rows,  about  tlie  '  brim '  of  the  reservoir  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  supplied  in  its  lower  part  with  a  set  of 
stopcocks,  by  means  of  which  the  water  could  be 
drawn  off  when  needed.  Eepresentations  of  the 
'  molten  sea '  have  been  given  by  Mangeant,  Jk 
Yoglie,  Thenius,  and  others ;  but  all  of  them  are, 
nec'essarily,  conjectural.  The  design  of  Mangeant  is 
reproduced  in  the  preceding  representation.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  oxen  must  have  been  of  colossal 
size  in  order  to  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  basin, 
and  not  present  the  appearance  of  being  crushed 
under  an  enormous  weight.^ 

Next  in  importance  to  these  three  great  works 
were  ten  minor  ones,  made  for  the  Jewish  Temple 
by  the  same  artist.  These  w^ere  lavers  mounted  on 
wheels,^  which  could  be  drawn  or  pushed  to  any 
])art  of  the  Temple  Court  where  water  might  be 
rc^quired.  Tlie  lavers  were  of  comparatively  small 
size,  capable  of  containing  only  one-fiftieth  part'  of 
the  contents  of  the  '  molten  sea,' but  thev  were  re- 
ninrkable  for  their  ornamentation.  Each  was  sup- 
ported upon  a  '  base  ; '  and  the  bases,  which  seem  to 
have  been  panelled,  contained,  in  the '  different  coni- 
partinonts,  figures  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim,^  either 
single  or  in  groups.  On  the  top  of  the  base,  Avliich 
seems  to  have  been  square,  was  a  circular  stand  or 
socket,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  into  which  tlie 
laver  or  basin  fitted.^  This,  too,  was  panelled,  aiul 
ornamented  with  embossed  Avork,  representing  lion^» 
clierul)im,   and    palm-trees.^     Each    base    was  em- 


*   PciTot  et  Chii)iez,  iv.  '62S.  j      •'  See  the  woodcut  in  Perrot  et 

-  1  Kin^s  vii.  *i7-39.  !  Chipiez,   iv.   381,    No.    173;    an^l 


3   Ibid,  verse  38. 
•   Ibid,  verne  '29. 


compare  1  Kings  vii.  31. 
1  Kings  vii.  86. 
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placed  upon  four  wheels,  which  are  said  to  havo 
resembled  chariot  wheels,  but  which  were  molten  in 
me  piece,  navps,  spokes,  and  felloes  together.'  A 
K-sloration  by  M.  Mangeant,  given  by  I'errot  and 
(.'liipiez  in  the  fonrth   vnliimt'  of  iln'ir  '  TTi.sIciry  of 


Ancient  An,'    is    striking,   and   leaves    litlle    to   be 
'Itsii-ed. 

Hiram  is  also  eaid  to  have  made  for  Solomon  a 
number   of  pots,    sliovels,    basins,    Hesli-liooks,    and 

'"ber  instruments,*  wliich  were  all  used  in  the  Temple 
''t'l'vice  ;  but  as  no  description  is  given  of  any  of  these 


'  1  Kings  vii,  33.  "  Ibid.v.40.    Compare 2  Chroii.  iv.  16. 
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works,  even  their  general  character  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. We  may,  however,  reasonably  suppose 
them  not  to  have  differed  greatly  from  the  objects  oi 
a  similar  description  found  in  Cyprus  by  General 
Di  Cesnola.^ 

From  the  conjectural,  which  may  amuse,  bui 
can  S(*arcelv  satisfv,  the  earnest  student,  it  is  fittim 
that  we  should  now  pass  to  the  known  and  actual 
riioenician  metal-work  of  various  descriptions  lia* 
been  found  recently  in  Phoenicia  Proper,  in  Cyprus 
and  in  Sardinia :  and,  though  much  of  it  consists  o 
works  of  utility  or  of  mere  personal  adornment 
which  belong  to  another  branch  of  the  present  en 
quiry,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  which  is  men 
or  less  artistic  and  which  rightly  finds  its  place  ir 
the  present  chapter.  The  Phoenicians,  though  the} 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  attempt  with  any  ire 
c|uencv  the  ])r(xluction,  in  bronze  or  other  metal,  ol 
llu^  lull->izi'd  human  form,-  were  fond  of  fabricating. 
I'spi'cially  in  bronze,  the  smaller  kinds  of  figures 
whirh  are  kmnvn  as  '  fiizurines  '  or '  statuettes.'  TIk'^' 
:i1m>  had  a  sprrial  talent  for  producing  emho>s('tl 
nu^tal-work  of  a  highly  artistic  character  in  thesliap^* 
i^t'  cuj)s,  bow  1^,  and  dishes  or  patenr^  whereon  scent'^ 
o^  varimis  kinds  were  represented  with  a  vigour 
and  juerision  that  are  (juite  admirable.  Some  a^' 
rount  i>t'  those  two  classes  of  works  must  here  b' 
iriven. 

Tlu^  statucttt^-^  commence  with  work  of  the  rude^ 
kiiul.     The  Tluvnician  sites  in  Sardinia  have  vieklc 


*  Sot>  l^i  v\si\ola*s  Cu^ru^,  Tls.     to  have  been  exlmmetl  inC\'pniF 
\\\.  autl  \\\.  ISvW  iPerrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  514 

•  A  >ii\i:lo  si:auo  m  l»rv^u/o.  i>i    but  ii  has  not  reached  our  day. 
fuU  si.t\  or  buxxT  than  htV,  is  Sivid  ' 
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"in  abundance  grotesque  figures  of  gods  and  men,^  from 
three  or  four  to  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  which 
must     be     viewed     as 
Phoenician    productions, 
though     perhaps     they 
were  not  the  best  works 
which  Phoenician  artists 
could  produce,  but  such 
as  were   best  suited   to 
the  demands  of  the  Sar- 
dinian     market.       The 
savage  Sards  would  not 
have  appreciated  beauty 

or  grace ;    but    to    the 

savage    mind    there    is 

something   congenial  in 

grotesqueness.        Hence 

gods  with  four  arms  and 

four  eyes,^  warriors  with 

^luge    horns    projecting 

from  their  litflmets,^  tall 

forms   of  extraordinary 

kanness,'*    figures    with 

abnormally  large  heads 

^^d  hands,*'*  huge  noses, 

projecting  eyes,  and  vari- 

^^8   other     deformities. 

for  the  home  consump- 
tion statuettes  of  a   similar  character  were  made ; 


BRONZE   STATt'KTTE,    FOUND   ITT 
SARDINIA. 


See  the  works  of  La  Maniiora 
^\oyage     en     Sardm^yic)^     Cara 


\Rela2i0ne  9ugli  idoU  sardo- 
f^ici),  and  Perrot  et  Chipiez 
[^ift,  de  I' Art,  iv.  05-89). 


'^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iv.  65,  66. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  67,  09,  88. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  67,  70,  89. 

*  Ibid.  52,  74,  75,  87,  &c. 
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but  thov  were  neither  so  rude  nor  so  devoid  of 
artistio  nurir.  There  is  one  in  the  Louvre,  which 
\Ya>i  louud  at  Tortosn,  in  Xorthern  Phoenicia,  ap- 
prwiohinir  nearly  to  the  Sardinian  tj^e,  while  others 
have  less  exaiTireration,  and  seem  intended  seriously. 
In  Cyprus  bivnzes  of  a  higher  order  have  been 
disoovorinl.^  One  is  a  figure  of  a  youth,  perhaps 
.l\^rulapius,  embracing  a  serpent ;  another  is  a  female 
t*ornv  of  nuuh  elosxanoe,  which  mav  have  been  the 
handle  of  a  vase  or  jug :  it  springs  from  a  grotesque 
bracket,  and  terminates  in  a  bar  ornamented  at  either 
tMvd  with  heads  of  animals.  The  complete  bronze 
figure  found  near  Curium,  which  is  supposed  to  re 
prcsiiit  Apollo  and  is  figured  by  Di  Cesnola,"  is 
pivbaMy  not  the  production  of  a  Phoenician  artist, 
but  a  sculpture  imported  from  Greece. 

The  embossed  work  upon  cups  and  paterw  '\^ 
jioinciimis  of  irivat  simi^licitv,  sometimes  exceedingly 
elaborate.  A  jKitcra  of  the  simplest  kind  was  fouiKl 
bv  tu^iieral  V\  Cosiu»la  in  the  treasury  of  Curium  ami 
is  Ui^ured  in  his  work/*  At  the  bottom  of  the  disii. 
in  I  he  mivKUe,  is  a  rosette  with  twenty-two  petals 
s]u*ini:"ini:  tVoiu  a  eeiitral  disk;  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  riiiir  whereon  are  two  Avavv  lines  of  ribbon  inter- 
twined.  l'\nir  deer,  with  strontrlv  recurved  horns, 
sjiaeed  at  ei[ual  intervals,  stand  on  the  outer  edged 
the  rin^  in  a  Avalkinir  attitude.  Behind  them  and 
between  tlu^m  are  a  continuous  row  of  tall  stiff  reeds 
terminating  in  bU^ssoms,  which  are  supposed  to  i'^'" 
])n*sent  the  })a]nrus  plant.  The  reeds  are  thirty-t^vo 
in  number.    We  may  compare  with  this  the  medallioi^ 


'  Soo  l>i  C'osuola.  Cy^ruSy  VI.  iv.  opp.  p.  84 
•  Ibid,  opp  p.  a40.  *  Ibid.  p.  8a7. 
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jhe  bottom  of  a  cup  found  at  Cfcre  iu  Italj^,  whicli 

■■"been  published  by  Grifl.^     Here,  on  a  t-hequered 

ad,  stands  a  cow  with  two  calves,  one  engaged 

brovidiu"  itself  with  its  natural  sustenance,  the 


Jtliep  disporting  itself  in  front  of  its  dam.      In  the 

uackground  are  a  row  of  alternate  papyrus  blossoms 

■papyrus  buds  bending  gracefully  to  the  riglit  and 


rtpa 


'  UoHiiintnli  di  Cere  anlica,  PI.  : 
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to  the  left,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  framework  to  ibt 
main  (lesijru.  Above  the  cow  and  in  front  of  the 
jjapynis  plants  two  birds  wing  their  flight  from  left 
to  right  across  the  scene. 

A  l)ronze  bowl,  discovered  at  Idalium  (Dali)  Id 
C'j'prus,'  is,  like  these  specimens,  E^ptian  in  ii* 
motive,  but  is  more  ambitious  in  that  it  introduces 
the  human  form.    On  a  tlirone  of  state  sits  a  goddes, 


-   ,,'ti4   III 


draped  in  a  long  ytvipod  robe  which  reaches  to  tli'' 
I'l-et.  and  holding  a  lotus  ilower  in  her  right  lia"'' 
mid  a  hail  or  a])i»Io  in  her  left.  Bracelets  adonilier 
wi'isis  and  aiikh'ls  lu'v  feet.  Behind  her  stands  a 
liaiid  of  (href  insirunu'ntal  perfonners,  all  of  tliei" 
wnnu'ii.  and  sonifwhat  variously  costumed:  the  firs' 
plays  ihc  doiil>k'  pipe,  the  second  performs  on  a  lyre  of 

'  l)i  Cesiiula,  Cyprus,  p,  77. 
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iiarp,  the  third  beats  tlie  tambourine.  In  front  of  the 
goddess  is  a  table  or  altar,  to  which  a  votary  ap- 
proaches bringing  offerings.  Then  follows  another 
table  whereon  two  vases  are  set ;  finally  comes  a  pro- 
("ession  of  six  females,  holding  hands,  "who  are  per- 
haps performing  a  solemn  dance.     Behind  them  are 


a  row  of  lotus  pillars,  the  supports  probably  of  a 
temple,  wherein  the  scene  takes  place.  The  human 
Librms  in  this  design  are  ill-proportioned,  and  very 
fttdely  traced.  The  heads  and  hands  are  too  large, 
the  faces  are  grotesque,  and  the  figures  wholly  de- 
void of  grace.  Mimetic  art  is  seen  clearly  in  its  first 
stage,  and  the  riiocnician  artist  who  has  designed  the 
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K>wl   has  probably   fallen   short   of    his    Eg}'ptian 

mcniels. 

Animal  and  human  forms  intermixed  occur  on  a 
silvf  r  p'lttri  found  at  Athienau,  which  is  more  coin- 
I»lioaied  and  elaborate  than  the  objects  hitherto  de 
scribed,  but  which  is.  like  them,  strikingly  Eg}^tiaii.' 
A  small  rosetie  occupies   the  centre:   round  it  is, 
apparenily,  a  pond  or  lake,  in  which  fish  are  disport- 
iniT   themselves:   but    the   fish  are  intermixed  with 
animal  and  human  forms — a  naked  female  stretches 
on:  lier  arms  after  a  cow ;  a  man  clothed  in  a  sftenti 
endt-avours  to  seize  a  horse.     Tlie  pond  is  edged  by 
papyrus  }>lanis,  which  are  alternately  in  blossom  and 
in  bud.     A  zigzag  barrier  separates  this  central  or- 
namentation from  that  of  the  outer  part  of  the  dish. 
Here  a  marsli  is  represented  in  which  are  growing 
j)apyrus  and  other  water-plants.    Aquatic  birds  swim 
<•!!  \hr  sunai'e  or  flv  tlirousrh  the  tall  reeds.    Four 
boa:<  f-.r:n  tlu-  rliii-f  objects  in  this  part  of  the  field. 
In  o!h^  wlii-ii  In  lasliioiunl  like  a  bird,  there  sits  under 
a  ianov>v  a  iiraiuKH-,  Aviih  an  attendant  in  front  and 
a  rowrr  or  >u*rrsTiian  at  the  stern.     Behind  liinu  in  a 
>tM\>:ul  lx>ai,  is  a  ]»and  consisting  of  three  midrnped 
frir.aKs,  ouv  ot  whom  jjlays  a  harp  and  another  a 
tanibouriiu",  while    tln^    third    keeps   time  with  her 
lianils.     A   man  with  a  punt-pole  directs  the  vessel 
from  the  stern.    In  the  third  boat,  which  has  a  freight 
ot*  wint -jars,  a  cook  is  }>reparing  a  bird  for  the  gran- 
iltv's  supper.     The  fourth  boat  contains  three  rowers, 
who  po^sil)ly  have  tlu^  ve>Nel  of  the  grandee  in  tow. 
The    first  and    seci>nd   boats   are  separated  by  two 
praneing  steeds,  the  sei^md  and  third  by  two  cows, 

'  Di  Cosnolrt.  Cm)nis,  PI.  xi.  opp.  p.  114. 
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third  anil  fourlli  by  a  chariot  and  pair.  It  is 
fficult  to  explain  the  mixture  of  the  aquatic  with 
the  terrestrial  in  this  pie<'e  ;  but  perhaps  the  grandee 
18  intended  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  a  marshy  part 
of  his  domain,  where  he  might  ride,  drive,  or  boat, 
accordinjr  to  his  pleasure.  The  wliole  scene  is  rather 
i^vptian  than  Phijcnician  or  Cyi)riot,  and  one  cannot 
Qelp  suspecting  that  the  patera  was  made  for  an 
■Egyptian  customer. 

There  is  a  patera  at  Athens,^  almost  certainly 
Phcenieian,  which  may  well  be  selected  to  introduce 
t'le  more  elaborate  and  comphcated  of  the  Phoenician 
^orks  of  art  in  this  class.  It  has  been  figured,*  and 
•^artfully  described  by  MM.  Pen-ot  and  Chipiez  in 
these  terms: — 'The  medallion  in  the  centre  is  occu- 
pied by  a  rosette  with  eight  points.  The  zone  out- 
ride this,  in  which  are  distributed  the  personages 
^presented,  is  divided  into  four  compartments  by 
"^Ur  figures,  which  correspond  to  each  other  in  pairs. 
^Hey  lift  themselves  out  of  a  trellis-work,  bounded  on 
Either  side  by  a  light  pillar  without  a  base.  The 
•^fipitals  which  crown  the  pillars  recall  those  of  the 
*oiiiG  order,  but  the  abacus  is  much  more  developed. 
■^  winged  globe,  stretching  from  pillar  to  pillar,  roofs 
^  tliis  sort  of  little  chapel :  each  is  the  shrine  of  a 
divinity.  One  of  the  divinities  is  that  nude  goddess, 
clasping  her  breasts  with  her  hands,  whom  we  have 
silready  met  with  in  the  Phoenician  world  more  than 
otic«  ;^  the  other  is  a  bearded  personage,  whose  face 
18  framed  in  by  his  abundant  hair  ;  he  appears  to  be 
'iressed  in  a  close-fitting  garment,  made  of  a  material 

'  In  the  muBeam  of  the  Vorva-  I     *  Ibid.  p.  768,  No.  550. 
Winn.      <See    Verrai  et  Cbipiez,        >  See  above,  p.  204, 
Hut.  dt  l-Arf,  iii.  78a-7B5.) 


.  ■-:• .  .1  :  L.  -  .TT  T  -l-:^.      *\  r  CO  zLoz  know  what  name 
■'  ^-"■-  ■—-  ■--•-::  xjr      ^'.:::  -'-"  :l:e  dorures  is  repeated 

-::.."  >  ■■-■'^-  ■  -■  '-Tni  r-eir^  s^-enes  of  adoration. 
:..  ;.:  -.  :-;  ">  : r-.- -jTi^e.l  :l:e  d^are  of  Isis-Atlior, 
^ta:-.--.  :.  .*.  >. :-  ::  .jlh-t^:.;.;!^  and  iriviucr  suck  to  the 
;.  -/,:  :-.::  > .  ■  ::  :.-  i^:j^  ji  :rc«n:  of  the  oroddessis 
:  .:..v.  - :  ..>i  ::  :^r  :-:.v:i.  envelopeil  ^as  we  Lave 
>:•:'..  -"  t>.  ---t:^  :y  i  •:r>~>rnr  which  recalls  the 
:v..v  V.  >  ;.  .^><  r-  :.:::.:  :::r  :-J:ar  stands  a  personage 
'^'  >  >•::  ->  :.::  I- lie  I:  :Lr  rijrhr  hand,  which  is 
r..  >    .-       .  -<  .^  :•:-  '  ■,'^  — .-e  :iie  left,  which  falls  along 

■  -.  ..  V.  ...5  :..-.  :  L-  :r  •r.jjivrf.i.  Another  of  the 
>-,.;>  -.::.<■.•:.:>:;  :;.:>,  a :;d  offers  manv  striking 
,;•.....;,:.:-  . ..t  :..:.;r  ■.r.^i-ee*.;  is  ot  a  diflerent  form, 
'  ,.:  .:  >  .*.  ;•  ::>  -.x:..:ly  :l:e  same  symbols.  The  <»od- 
.liss  >.:>  v-  V.  ;,  :-.r::.r  w::h  her  teei  on  a  footstool; 
>. -s   ...->  ' '. .  '--  >'..v  r:a:ul  she  holds  out  a  cup, 

..   .  '  .:>   : .  <S":n.     The  personage  who 
•..-•-'      .--  .1      :::.:i:  cup,  and  is  clothed,  like 

■  .  '"^  •>'.-*  -  ■-•  ■  :Tv<rH»nding  representation. 
■:.  .-  .     ,.  V     -   *  -■  --■  .:  •  "vso  :o  the  body  bv  a  jrirdle 

.:'  .  :  .1  :..i>  :4.>o  :ho  crux  im^^ata^  and  holds 
::.  :-.v  v.::..:  '...v.^l  :.:.  •  .^So:  the  character  and  use  of 
u:.;,  *:;  I  .i:  '.  -.i-.i/i^o  'o  wr.S-cture.  Wemav  associate 
ui:':;  :\a  >■:  :^^v^  >.  -.VaSo:'  l.omage  and  worship  another 
n  p:\Svv.: :.:iv^:.  ::;  ^v:.:^.•]^  :horc  ligure  three  musiciaiij^. 
TbiC  i:;<:ru'.v.iV.:s  avc  :]u-  same  as  usual — the  Ivre,  the 
:aniboi;v;-^o,  ar.vl  :lu-  Joubk-  pipe:  two  of  the  per- 
foruuT^  marcli  a:  a  sii-ady  space;  the  third,  the  one 
who  lu'ais  the  nutal':>  disk,  dances,  as  he  plays, 
witli  much  vigcnir  and  spirit.     In  the  last  compart- 

'  Coinpiiro  the  auihor*!?  HUtory  of  Aucicnt  Egypt,  i.  302. 
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lusnt  we  come  again  upon  a  group  that  we  have  al- 
I'^ady  met  with  in  ous  of  the  cups  from  Idalium.' 
.  .  A  beardless  individual,  cloclied  in  the  shcmti, 
^^3  put  his  foot  upon  the  body  of  a  griffin,  which,  in 
■^t,rug^Ung against  the  pressure,  flings  its  hindquarters 
^ito  the  air  in  a  sort  of  wild  caper;  the  conqueror. 


however,  liolds  it  fast  by  the  plume  of  feathers  which 
nses  from  its  head,  aud  plunges  liis  sword  into  its 
half^jpen  beak.  It  ia  this  group,  drawn  in  relief,  and 
■^11  a  larger  scale,  that  we  meet  with  fur  a  second 


Perrot  tt  Chipiez,  i 
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time  on.  :Iir  Atheniaa  p*it^r*x :  but  in  this  case  the 
group  is  auLr:uen.:etl  by  a  sei^?cid  personage,  who  takes 
part  in  rhe  ^truiTLrle.  This  is  an  old  man  with  a 
beard  wl^:*  is  amited  with  a  tV^miidable  pike.  Both 
the  oonib;i:arLts  wear  conical  ca{)s  upon  their  heads, 
similar  to  th«>se  which  we  have  noticed  as  worn  bva 
number  yyi  the  statues  from  Cyprus ;  but  the  cap  of 
the  rigli>Larid  personage  terminates  in  a  button, 
whereto  is  attached  a  long  appendage,  which  looks 
like  the  tail  of  an  ox/  The  Egyptian  character 
of  much  of  this  design  is  incontestable.  The  ankk 
the  lotu<  blossom  in  the  hand,  the  wiiured  disk,  are 
purely  Eg}'|>tian  forms  :  the  Isis  Athor  with  Horus  in 
lier  lap  spt- aks  for  itst^lf :  and  the  worshipj>er  in  front 
of  Isis  has  an  unmistakably  Egyptian  head  dress. 
But  the  contest  with  the  wingeil  griffin  is  more 
Assyrian  than  Egyptian :  the  seat  whereon  Isis  sits 
recalls  a  well -known  Assyrian  type ;  ^  one  of  the 
altars  lia<  a  di<tiucrlv  Assyrian  character,  while  the 
baud  or'  !iiu-iiiaiis,  the  Astartc  tiirures  standintr  in 
tlu-ir  >hriiir<,  and  the  pillars*  which  support,  and 
frame  in.  the  shriues  are  izeuuine  Phcenician  contri- 
l)utinu<.  Ara<tically  thisy>'-/^i^r//  is  much  upon  a  par 
with  tho-r  from  IXili  and  Athicuau,  which  have  been 
alreadv  Jr^rribed/* 

1  Hir  ^paee  will  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  this 
sulvjeot  murh  further.  We  cannot  give  descriptions 
of  all  the  twfuty  y>  /^.'vf,*  i)ronounced  by  the  best 
(M'itics  to  be  riivi'nician,  which  are  contained  in  tlie 
museums  of  Europe  and  America.     Excellent  repre- 


'  See  Atirit'uf  .A/#»/i(rrr/uVx.i.8»)»i.         ^^  See  al)ove,  pp.  21i^221. 

-  Compare  tlu-  Ionic  capitals  of        *  See  Clermont -Ganneau,  li^^' 
which   repre^oiuatii>ns  have  been    [wrie  Phcnicienne^  p.  xiii. 
already  given,  supra,  pp.  142,  171.  , 
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Ltations  of  most  of  these  works  of  art  will  be  found 

Longperier's  *  Musee  Napoleon  III./  in  M» 
Tmont-Ganneau's  '  Imagerie  Phenicienne/  and  in 
J  '  Histoire  de  TArt  dans  TAntiquite '  of  MM.  Perrot 
Chipiez.  The  bowls  brought  from  Larnaca,  from 
rium,  and  from  Amathus  are  especially  interesting.^ 
3  must,  however,  conclude  our  survey  with  a 
gle  specimen  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  of  patera  ; 
d,  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give 
i  preference  to  the  famous  *Cup  of  Praeneste,' 
lich  has  been  carefully  figured  and  described  in 
o.of  the  three  works  above  cited.^ 

The  cup  in  question  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of 
ver  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  gold ;  its  greatest 
ameter  is  seven  inches  and  three-fifths.     The  under 

outside  is  w^ithout  ornament ;  the  interior  is  en- 
avfcd  with  a  number  of  small  objects  in  low  relief. 

the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  beads, 
ere  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently  have 

return.  The  zone  immediately  outside  this  me- 
tUion,  which  is  not  quite  an  inch  in  width,  is  filled 
ith  a  string  of  eight  horses,  all  of  them  proceeding 

a  trot,  and  following  each  other  to  the  right, 
t^er  each  horse  two  birds  fly  in  the  same  direction, 
le  horses'  tails  are  extraordinarily  conventional,  con- 
Jting  of  a  stem  with  branches,  and  resembling  a 
•nventional  palm  branch.  Outside  this  zone  there 
an  exterior  and  a  wider  one,  which  is  bounded  on 
i  outer  edge  by  a  huge  snake,  whose  scaly  length 
'Scribes  an  almost  exact  circle,  excepting  towards 

*  See  Clermont-Ganneau,  Iwa.  '  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArt, 
entcienne.   Pis.   ii.   iv.   and   vi.    iii.  777,  781) ;  Noa.  .547  and  55*2. 
mpare  Longp^rier,  3f««<^c  A'a^o-        ^  Clermont-Grnneau,   PI.   i.   at 


m,   III.,    Pi.    X.;    Di    Cesnola, 
ynw,  p.  329 ;  PI.  xix.  opp.  p.  276 ; 


end  of  volume  :  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
iu.  759,  No.  548. 
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the  tail,  where  there  are  some  slight  sinuosities. 
This  serpent,  whose  head  reaches  and  a  httle  passes 
tlie  thin  extremity  of  the  tail,  is  'drawn,'  saysM. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  '  with  the  hand  of  a  master.'^ 
It  has  been  compared  ^^  with  the  well-known  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  symbol  for  the  Koa-fio^  or  miiverse, 
which  was  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth. 
'  Naturally,'  he  continues,^  '  the  outer  zone  by  its  very 
position  offers  the  greatest  room  for  development. 
The  artist  is  here  at  his  ease,  and,  having  before  him 
a  field  relatively  so  vast,  has  represented  on  it  a 
series  of  scenes,  remarkable  alike  for  the  stvle.  of 
their  execution,  the  diversity  of  tlieir  subject-matter, 
the  number  of  the  persons  introduced,  and  the  nature 
of  the  acts  which  they  accomplish.  .  .  .  The  scenes, 
however,  are  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  series  of 
detached  fantastic  subjects,  arbitrarily  chosen  and 
capriciously  grouped,  a  mere  confused  77ielee  of  men, 
animals,  chariots,  and  other  objects  ;  on  the  contrary, 
tliev  form  a  little  history,  a  plastic  idyll,  a  storv  witli 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  is  a  narrative 
divided  into  nine  S(xnies/  (1)  An  armed  hero, 
mounted  in  a  car  driven  by  a  charioteer,  quits  in  the 
morning  a  castle  or  fortified  town.  He  is  going  tt) 
hunt,  and  carries  his  bow  in  his  left  hand.  Over  his 
head  is  an  umbrella,  the  badge  of  his  high  rank, 
and  his  defence  against  the  mid-day  sun.  A  quiver 
haiit^s  at  the  side  of  his  chariot.  He  wears  a  conical 
cap,  while  the  driver  has  his  head  bare,  and  leans 
forwards  over  the  front  of  the  car,  seeming  to  shake 
the  reins,  and  encourage  the  horses  to  mend  their 

>  Vlmagcric  Vh(''nicienne,\).  8.  '  log  tea,  1876,  p.  127. 
'^  iie\hi<^.  Bullet ti no  delV  Ittsti-  1      ^  L'lfua^crie  Fhenicicnne,^,^ 
into    dl    Corrui)ondcnza   archeo-  \ 
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B,ce.  (2)  After  the  car  has  proceeded  a  certain  dis- 
ance,  the  hunter  espies  a  stag  upon  a  rocky  hill. 
le  stops  his  chariot,  gets  down,  and  leaving  the 
Iriver  in  charge  of  the  vehicle,  ensconces  himself 
>€hind  a  tree,  and  thus  screened  lets  fly  an  arrow 
stgainst  the  quarry,  which  strikes  it  midway  in  the 
chest.  (3)  Weak  and  bleeding  copiously,  the  stag 
attempts  to  escape  ;  but  the  hunter  pursues  and  takes 
possession  of  him  without  having  to  shooi  a  second 
time.  (4)  The  hour  is  come  now  for  a  rest.  The 
sportsman  has  reached  a  w^ood,  in  which  date-bearing 
palms  are  intermingled  with  trees  of  a  different  kind. 
He  fastens  his  game  to  one  of  them,  and  proceeds  to 
the  skinning  and  the  disembowelling.  Meanwhile,  his 
attendant  detaches  the  horses  from  the  car,  relieves 
them  of  their  harness,  and  proceeds  to  feed  them 
from  a  portable  manger.  The  car,  left  to  itself,  is 
tilted  back,  and  stands  with  its  pole  in  the  air.  (5) 
Food  and  drink  having  been  prepared  and  placed  ou 
t^vo  tables,  or  altars,  the  hunter,  seated  on  a  throne 
tiiuler  the  sliadow  of  his  umbrella,  pours  a  libation 
to  the  gods.  They,  on  their  part,  scent  the  feast  and 
Ji*a\v  near,  represented  by  the  sun  and  moon — a 
^viuged  disk,  and  a  crescent  embracing  a  full  orb. 
file  feast  is  also  witnessed  by  a  spirit  of  evil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  baboon  or  cynocephalous  ape,  who 
from  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  mouiitain, 
^'hereon  a  stag  and  a  hare  are  feeding,  furtively  sur- 
veys the  ceremony.  (6)  Ilemounting  his  chariot  the 
liunter  sets  out  on  his  return  home,  wlien  the  baboon 
^uits  his  concealment,  and  rushes  after  him,  threaten- 
ing him  with  a  huge  stone.  Hereupon  a  winged 
leity  descends  from  heaven,  and  lifting  into  the  air 
Aariot,  horses,  charioteer,  and  hunter,  enfolds  them 
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in  an  embrace  and  saves  tlieni.  (7^  Tlieape,  baffled, 
pursues  his  way  :  the  chariot  is  replaced  on  the  earth. 
Tlie  hunter  prepares  his  lx>w,  places  an  arrow  on  the 
string,  and  hastily  pursues  his  enemy,  who  is  speedily 
overtaken  and  thrown  to  the  OTOund  bv  the  horses. 
J  8 1  Tlie  hunter  dismounts,  put  his  foot  upon  the 
prostrate  ape,  and  gives  him  the  coup  de  grdce  with 
a  hea\y  axe  or  mace.  A  bird  of  prey  hovers  near, 
ready  to  descend  upon  the  carcase.  (9)  Tlie  hero 
remounts  his  chariot,  and  returns  to  the  castle  or 
city  which  he  left  in  the  morning.^ 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  medallion  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  cup.     Within   a   circle  of 
pearls  or  beads,  similar  to  that  separating  the  two 
zones,  is   a   round  space  about  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, divided   into  two   compartments  by  a  hori- 
zontal line.     In  the  upper  part  are  cont^ed  three 
human  fiL^ires,  and  the  figure   of  a   dog.     At  the 
extreme  Irt^t  is  a  prisoner  with  a  l)eard  and  long  hair 
tliat    falls  upon  his  shoulders.     His  entire  body  is 
naked.     Behind  him  his  two  arms  are  brought  to- 
gether, tied  by  a  cord,  and  then  firmly  attached  to  a 
post.     His  knees    are  bent,  but    do  not   reach  the 
ground,  and  his  feet  are  placed  with  their  soles  upper- 
most against  the  post  at  its  base.     Tlie  attitude  is 
one  which  implies  extreme  suffering.^     In    front  of 
the  prisoner,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  medallion, 
is    the   main  figure  of  the    upper   compartment,  a 
warrior,  armed  with  a  spear,  who  pursues  the  third 
ficTure,  a  fugitive,  and  seems  to  be  thrusting  his  spear 
into  the  man's  back.     Both  have  long  hair,  but  are 


'  UlmagiiU  Phenici^jnnc,  pp.  xi,  xiii,  and  18  89. 

-  Ibid.  p.  151. 
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ieanlless  ;  and  wear  the  sAenit  for  their  sole  j^anneiit. 
tetween  the  legs  of  the  main  figure  is  a  ilog  of  tlie 

ickal  kind,  which  has  his  teeth  fixed  in  the  heels  of 
'.  fugitive,  and  arrests  his  flight.     Below,    in  the 

!rond  compartment,  are  two  figures  only,  a  man  and 


tdog.     The  raan  is  prostrate,  and  seems  to  be  crawl- 

i;  along  the  ground,  the  dog  stands  partly  on  him, 

,  appears  to  V)e  biting  hia  left  heeh    The  inter- 

fcretation  whicli  M.  Clerraont-Gannean  gives  to  this 

ntire  scene  lacks  the  probability  which  attaches  to 

1  explanation  of  the  outer  zon','.     He  suggests  that 
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tlie  prisoner  is  the  luinter  of  the  other  scene,  plundered 
and  hound  hy  liis  charioteer,  who  is  hastening  awiy, 
Avlien  lie  is  seized  bv  his  master's  doer  and  arrestedii 
his  llijrht.  The  dog  gnaws  off  his  right  foot  and  thtt 
attacks  the  left,  while  the  fugitive,  in  order  to  escape 
his  tormentor,  has  to  crawl  along  the  ground.  But 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  himself  distrusts  his  iuterpre 
tation,^  while  he  has  convinced  no  other  scholar  of 
its  soundness.  Judicious  critics  will  l>e  content  to 
wait  the  further  researches  which  he  promises,  wliere- 
l>y  additional  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  this 
o!)scure  matter. 

In  its  artistic  character  the  'cup  of  Pneneste' 
claims  a  high  place  among  the  works  of  art  probably 
or  certainlv  assi<rnable  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  relief 
is  hi-xh ;  the  forms,  especially  the  animal  ones,  an' 
spirited  and  well  proportioned.  The  horses  an* 
especially  good.  As  M.  C-lermont-Ganneau  says, 
*  tluMr  forms  and  their  movements  are  indicated  with 
a  great  doixl  of  ])recisio!i  and  truth.' ^  They  show 
also  a  fair  amount  of  varietv  ;  they  stand,  thev  walk, 
lli(*y  trot,  they  gallop  at  full  speed,  always  truthfully 
and  naturally.  The  stag,  the  hare,  and  the  dog  are 
likewise  well  portrayed;  the  ape  has  less  merit;  he 
is  too  human,  too  like  a  mere  unkempt  savage.  The 
human  forms  are  about  upon  a  par  with  those  oi 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  whi(*h  have  evidently 
served  for  their  models,  the  Assyrian  for  the  outer 


^    J/Tntnffrn'r    PJirnirinmc,  pp.  '^Tlmt  M.  Clerniont-Gnnncan's  ex- 

l.")0  lofi.  It  is  fatal  to  M.  Cleniiont-  planat  ion  accounts  in  no  way  for  the 

(lamicau's      idea  — 1.    That      the  niodHllion's  central  and  main  fi^rure. 
liuntT  in  tlio  outer  Fccno  lias  no        "^  * Les formes  et les  naonvenients 

d«>«;: '2. 'J'hat  the  drossof  thechario-  dos   chevaux   sent    indiqiu's   avec 

tecr  is  wholly  n.nliko  that  of  the  heancoup  de  siiret^  et  de  justesse' 

lugitive  attacked  by  the  dop;  and  8.  (ihid.  p.  G). 
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zone,  the  Egj'ptian  for  the  medallion.  The  encircling 
snake,  as  already  oliserved,'  ia  a  masterpiece.  There 
is  no  better  drawing  in  any  of  tlie  other  patprte.     At 

I' best  they  equal,  they  certainly  do  not  surpass,  the 
■Pi^nestine  specimen, 
t  Tlie  intaglios  of  the  Plicenicians  are  either  on 
Cylinders  or  on  gems,  and  can  rarely  be  distinguished, 
■onless  they  are  accompanied  by  an  inscription,  from 
the  similar  objects  obtained  in  such  abundance  from 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  They  reproduce,  with  scarcely 
any  variation,  the  mythological  figures  and  emblems 
lative  to  those  countries— the  forms  of  gods  and 
Wiesis,  of  spirits  of  good  and  evil,  of  kings  contend- 
:  with  lions,  of  sacred  trees,  winged  circles,  and 
like — .scarcely  ever  introducing  any  novelty. 
lie  greater  number  of  the  cylinders  are  very  rudely 
They  have  been  worked  simply  by  means  of  a 
■rftplinter  of  obsidian,^  and  are  barbarous  in  execution, 
jiough  interesting  to  the  student  of  archaic  art. 
Tie  subjoined  are  specimens.  No.  I  represents  a 
bur-winged  genius  of  the  Assyrian  type,  bearded, 
^d  clad  in  a  short  tunic  and  a  long  robe,  seizing 
frith  eillier  hand  a  winged  griffin,  or  spirit  of  evil, 
jid  reducing  tliem  to  subjection.  In  the  field, 
towards  the  two  upper  corners,  are  the  same  four 
Phcenieian  characters,  twice  repeated;  they  designate, 
no  doubt,  the  owner  of  the  cylinder,  which  he  pro- 
"»bly  used  as  a  seal,  and  are  read  as  Harkim} 
|Io.  2,  which  is  better  cut  than  No.  1,  represents  a 
;  of  the  Persian  (Achsemenian)  type,^  who  stands 

•  Supra,  p.  220.  I      '  Perrot  et  Chipie/,  Hi,  632. 

'  So  Mr.  C.  W.  King  in  hia  I  '  Cdiupnre  ilie  cylinder  of 
mdix  [o  Di  Ccsnolo'B  Ci/pnii.  I  Dftrius  H.vstRxpis  [Andfit  Afon- 
"  He  Bupports  his  view  by  I  arrliiei,  iii.  227)  nnd  another  en- 
»-ii  6tt.  I  graved  on  the  same  page. 
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>>etween  two  rampant  lions,  and  seizes  each  hx  the 
forelock.  Beliind  the  second  lion  is  a  sacred  tree  of 
a  type  that  is  not  uncommon ;  and  behind  the  tree  is 
an  inscription,  ivhich  has  been  read  as  CBaUtdn — it. 
*(the  seal)  of  Baletan.' '  This  cylinder  was  found 
recently    in   the    Lebanon.*      Xos.    3    and   4  come 


^' 

€^^^  ^^ 

<^fe^ 

^^fe:'^^ 

^^B  *• 

lyi 

T'^ 

from  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  where  they  were  foiinil  1)}' 
!>[.  Ak'XMiidrt!  Hi  Ci'snula,''  the  brother  of  the  General. 
No.  '6  represents  a  robed  figure  holding  two  non- 
descript animals  by  the  hind  legs;  the  creatures 
writhe  in  his  grasj),  and  turn  their  heads  towards 


'  I'errot  etCliipie?.,  iii.  CS-I,  note. 

■••  I'ri'rreilimfS  of  the  Sociely  of 

Bill  Archicolo<jij for  1888-4, p.  10.  , 


'  See  JI.  A.  Di  Cesnola's  Saia- 
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1,  as  though  wishing  to  bite.  The  remainder  of 
!  field  is  filled  with  detached  objects,  scattered  at 
idom — twO:  human  forms,  a  griffin,  two  heads  of 
m,  a  bird,  two  balls,  three  crosses,  a  sceptre,  &c. 
e  forms  are,  all  of  them,  very  rudely  traced.  No.  4 
embles  in  general  character  No.  3,  but  is  even 
ler.  Three  similar  robed  figures  hold  each  other's 
ads  and  perhaps  execute  a  dance  around  some 
igious  object.^  Two  heads  of  oxen  or  cows,  with 
lisk  between  their  horns,  occupy  the  spaces  inter- 
ling  between  the  upper  parts  of  the  figures.  In 
i  lower  portion  of  the  field,  the  sun  and  moon  fill 
i  middle  space,  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets 
i  spaces  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Another 
linder  from  the  same  place  (No.  5)  ^^  is  tolerably  well 
signed  and  engraved.  It  shows  us  two  persons,  a 
m  and  a  woman,  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  dove 
a  female,  who  is  probably  the  goddess  Astarti's 
d  who  willingly  receives  it  at  their  hands.  Behind 
tarte  a  seated  lion  echoes  the  approval  of  the 
tldess  by  raising  one  of  his  fore  paws,  while  a 
Ifiu,  who  wholly  disapproves  of  the  offering,  turns 
-  back  in  disgust 

On  another  cylinder,  which  is  certainly  Pha^nician, 
t'ude  representation  of  a  sacred  tree  occupies  the 
Ural  position.  To  the  left  stands  a  worshipper 
til  the  right  hand  upraised,  clad  in  a  very  common 
Syrian  dress.  Over  the  sacred  tree  is  a  coarse 
?cimen  of  the  winged  circle  or  disk,  with  head  and 
1,  and  fluttering  ends  of  ribbon.^^     On  either  side 


Compare  the  dance  represented  ^  These      fluttering     ends      of 

p.  2iy.  ribbon   are   very  common  in  the 

See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  031),  Persian      representations.         Seo 

431.  Ancient  Monarchiec,  iii.  351. 
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Stand  two  winged  genii,  dressed  in  long  robes,  and 
tall  stiff  caps,  such  as  are  often  seen  on  the  heads  ot 
Persians  in  the  PersepoHtan  sculptures,  and  on  the 
darics.'  In  the  field  is  a  Phcenician  inscription, 
which  is  read  as  ^^J?^^  p  ^sbv.  or  Irphael  ben  Hor'adad, 
'  Irphael,  the  son  of  Horadad.'  * 

Phcenician  cylinders  are  in  glass,  green  serpentine, 
eornaline,  black  hsematite,  steatite,  and  green  jasper.' 
Tliey  are  scratched  rather  than  deeply  cut,  and 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  attain  to  any  considerable 
artistic  beauty.    Those  which  have  been  here  given 


are  among  the  best;  and  tliey  certaiidy  fall  sliorl. 
both  in  design  and  workmanship,  of  many  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  even  Persian  specimens. 

The  gems,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  many  casps 
quite  oqnal  to  the  Assyrian.  There  is  one  of  special 
merit,  wliich  has  been  pronounced  '  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  Phcenician  lapidary  art,'  *  figured  1')' 
General  Di  Ct'snola  in  his  'Cyprus.'''     Two  men  ii' 

'  Ancicnl  MoiKirchirs.  iii.   jip.    niftterinl     (C.    Vi'.     Kins,    in   P' 
203.  -204.  'Jm.  Ccsn..k-9  Cyprus,  p.  8871. 

'  I'errot   et  Chipio^,  HM.   dc       *  King,  in  Di  CesnoUs  Cjjiri", 
VArt.  iii.  630.  '  p.  a88. 

»  Ibid.    pp.     G35-63H.       Grcoii        >  PI.  iixvi.  w. 
serpentine     ie    tliC!    most    usuaJ  , 
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iilar  Assyrian  costume,  standing  on  eitlier  side  of 
I  'Sacred  Tree,'  grasp,  each  of  tliem,  a  branch  of  it. 
Above  is  a  winged  circle,  with  the  wings  curved  so  as 
to  suit  the  shape  of  the  gem.  Below  is  an  ornament, 
li  "which  is  six  times  repeated,  hke  tlie  blossom  of  a 
I  flower;  and  below  this  is  a  trelliswork.  The  whole 
K  is  cut  deeply  and  sharply.  Its  Phoenician  authorship 
B  18  assured  by  its  being  an  almost  exact  repetition 
ft  of  a  group  upon  the  silver  patera  found  at  Ama- 
Kihus.' 

H  Of  other  gems  equally  well  engraved  the  followinp 
|r  are  specimens.  No.  1  is  a  scarab  of  cornaline  found 
by  M.  de  YogUe  in  Phoenicia  Proper.'  Two  male 
figures  in  Assyrian  costume  face  each  other,  their 
advanced  feet  crossing.  Both  hold  in  one  Iiand  the 
ankh  or  symbol  of  life.  One  has  in  the  left  hand 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  lotus  blossom.  The  other 
has  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  usual  attitude  of 
a<loration.  Between  the  figures,  wherever  there  was 
Space  for  them,  are  Phoenician  characters,  which  are 
■ead  as  K33^.  or  I'Beka — i.e.  '  (ihe  seal)  of  Beka.'^ 
No.  2,  which  has  been  set  in  a  ring,  is  one  of  the 
many  scarabs  brought  by  General  Di  Cesnoia  from 
Cyprus.*  It  contains  the  figure  of  a  hind,  suckling 
bier  fawn,  and  is  very  delicately  carved.  The  hind, 
owever,  is  in  an  impossible  attitude,  the  forelegs 
leing  thrown  forwards,  probably  in  order  to  prevent 
tliem  from  interfering  with  the  figure  of  the  fawn. 
Aliove  the  hind  is  an  inscription,  which  appears  to 
Iw  in  the  Cyprian  character,  and  which  gives  (pro- 
Ibably)  the  name  of  the  owner.    No.  3  introduces  us  to 

'    '  Di  Cesnoia.  Cyprus,  p.  277.  ''  I'eirot  et  Cliipiez,  iii.  081.      * 

'  8*e    De     Vogli^'s     Mrtanyes        '  See  Di  Cesnola's  Cypru*,  pL 
d'Archiologie  Urietilalr,  pi.  v.         i  iivi.  (top  line). 
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domestic  life.  A  grand  lady,  of  Tyre  perhaps  or 
Sidon,'  hy  name  Akhot-melek,  seated  upon  an  elegant 
throne,  with  her  feet  upon  a  footstool,  and  dressed  in 
a  long  rolje  which  envelops  the  whole  of  her  figure, 
receives  at  the  hands  of  a  female  attendant  a  bowl  or 
wine-cup,  which  the  latter  has  just  filled  from  an 
anochoi^  of  elegant  shape,  still  held  in  her  left  hand. 
The  attendant  wears  a  striped  robe  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  over  it  a  tunic  fastened  round  the  waist 


with  a  Ijelt.  Her  hair  flows  down  on  lier  shoulders, 
while  that  of  lier  mistress  is  confined  by  a  band,  from 
M'hicli  dejiends  an  ample  veil,  enveloping  the  cheeks. 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  chin.  We  are  told 
that  such  veils  are  still  worn  in  the  Pliceniciaii 
country."  An  inscription,  in  a  late  form  of  the 
IMiifiiician  cliaracter,  surrounds  the  two  figures, 
and  is  read  as  r^- n-j-tti^s-mx!).  or  t Akhot-melek  isl"'l 
Joshua  {'.')  — i.e.  '(tlie  seal)  of  Akhot-melek,  wife  of 


'  Hee  I'errot  ct  Cliipiez,  iii.  Ci5, 


'  Ibia/p.  C4e. 


■losliiia.''  No.  4  contains  the  figure  of  a  lion,  ctit 
''^itli  much  spirit.  MM.  Perrot  et  CTiipiez  szy  of  it 
— *■  Among  the  numerous  representations  of  lions 
tliat  have  been  discovered  in  Phoenicia,  there  is  none 
wliich  can  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  on  the  scarab 
hearing  tlie  name  of  'Ashenel :  small  as  it  is,  this  lion 
has  something  of  the  physiognomy  of  those  magni- 
fioent  ones  ■which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Assyrians.  Still,  the  intaglio  is  in 
f'tlier  respects  decidedly  Pha?nician  and  not  Assjinan. 
f>1jserve,  for  instance,  the  beetle  with  the  wings  ex- 
F*s«.nded,  which  fills  up  the  lower  part  of  the  fiehl; 
^Ikis  is  a  motive  borrowed  from  Egypt,  which  a  Nine- 
^ile  lapidary  would  certainly  not  liave  put  in  such 
>•  place.''  The  Phcenician  inscription  takes  away  all 
\  '*oubt  as  to  the  nationality.  It  reads  as  ^Kxy,  or 
'^sheriii,  and  no  doulit  designates  the  owner.  No.  5 
*^  Iwaulifully  engraved  on  a  clialcedony.  It  repre- 
•^^nts  a  stag  attacked  by  a  griffin,  which  has  jumped 
^Viddenly  on  ile  back.  The  drawing  is  excellent, 
t*«th  of  the  real  and  of  the  imaginary  animal,  and 
*^aves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  inscription,  which 
^^ccupies  the  upper  part  of  the  field  to  the  right,  is 
*ti  Cyprian  characters,  and  shows  tliat  the  gem  was 
^lie  signet  of  a  certain  Akestodaros." 

There  are  some  Phceniciau  gems  which  are  in- 
teresting from  their  subject  matter  without  being 
especially  good  as  works  of  art.  .One  of  these  con- 
tains a  representation  of  two  men  fighting.*  Both 
are  armed  with  two  spears,  and  both  carry  round 
sUelds  or  bucklers.     The  warrior  to  the  right  wears 

'  Da  VogU^,  Milangeg.  n.  111.  '  Ibid.  p.  6S2. 

'  Perrot   et    Chipiez,    HUl.   Je        *  See   Di   CefQola,   Cijpru;    pi. 
rirt,  iii.  661.  xsxvi.  iig.  s. 
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&c. ;  1  sometimes  mere  sacred  embleme,  as  the  winged 
iirajus,  ihe  disk  between  two  urtei,'  and  the  like, 
"(-'casionally  there  is  the  representation  of  a  scene 
'^■'th  wliich  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  have  made  u» 
'nuiliar:^  a  warrior  has  canght  hold  of  liis  van-, 
i'lished  and  kueehng  enemy  by  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
"id  (lirealens  liini  with  an  axe  or  niaoe,  wliich  he 
'brandishes  above  his  lit'iul.     Or  a  hon  takes  the  place 


of  the  captive  man,  and  is  menaced  in  the  same  way. 

,  Human  figures  struggling  with  lions,  and  lions  killing 

I  bulls,  are  also  common;^  but  the  type  in  these 

»8  ia  less  Egyptian  than  Oriental. 

Phfeniciau  painting  was  not,  like  Egyptian,  dis- 

layed  upon  the  walls  of  temples,  nor  was  it,  like 

[reek,    the    production   of  actual   pictures    for   the 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  p.  C55.     I  Aneiimt  Egypt,  ii.  47,  Oi.  70. 

■  Ibid.  p-06ii,  Nos.  464.  40Q.  'Perrot    et    Chii.ioz,    iii.    657, 

■  8o«   Uie   iiuthor'ti  History  of  \  608,  Nob.  471-476. 
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decoration  of  houses.  It  was  employed  to  a  certain 
extent  on  statues,  not  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  figure, 
but  with  delicacy  and  discretion,  for  the  marking  out 
of  certain  details,  and  the  emphasising  of  reriniti 
parts  of  the  design.^  The  hair  and  beard  were  often 
painted  a  brownish  red  ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
marked  by  means  of  colour;  and  robes  had  often  a 
border  of  red  or  blue.  Statuettes  were  tinted  more 
generally,  whole  vestments  being  sometimes  coloured 
red  or  green,'  and  a  gay  effect  being  produced,  which 
is  said  to  be  agreeable  and  liarnionious.*     But  the 


■9^HV  rr-^     >^^-^r* 


nearest  approach  to  painting  proper  which  was  made 
by  the  Phoenicians  was  upon  their  vessels  in  clay,  iu 
terra-cotta,  and  in  alabaster.  Here,  though  the 
ornamentation  was  sometimes  merely  by  patterns  or" 
bands,''  there  were  occasionally  real  attempts 
depict  animal  and  human  forms,  wliich,  if  not  very 
successful,  still  possess    considerable   interest.     Tlie" 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiea,  iii.  655  :—  '  On   obleuait   a,msl   iin   enwrnbl* 
'  La   coulenr   parait   ,v   avoir    ^t^     qui,  malgr^  la  rapidity  du  trnvul, 
employee  U'uue  mBiiiere  diecreto ;    ne     mtutquuit     pas      Ab     gaieti, 
elle  Bervatt  ik  fairs  resaortir   cer-    d'hnrmunie  et  iVngrement.' 
tftiiiB  dttailB.'  '  fiee   D"   Cesnola,  Cgprus.  pp, 

■'  llosB,  BfUen  aii/  den  griech-  '  60.  08.  71,  91, 181,  *c.;  ami  Pern>( 
itrhcfi  Inmln,  iv.  100.  I  el  Uhipiez,  iii.  680.  691,  698,  «c. 

•  Perrot  et  Chipiei,  iii.  666 :—  | 
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ible  amphora  from  Curium,  figured  by  Di  Cesnola,' 
intains  above  forty  representations  of  horses,  ami 
learly  as  many  of  birds.  The  shape  of  the  horse  is 
:ceedingly  conventional,  the  whole  form  being 
ullenuated  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  tlie  animal  is 
drawn  with  spirit,  and  the  departure  from  natnre  is 


clearly  intentional.  In  the  animals  that  are  pastuiing, 
the  general  attitude  is  well  seized  ;  the  movement  is 
exactly  that  of  the  horse  when  he  stretches  his  neck 
to  reach  and  crop  the  grass.*  In  the  birds  there  is 
equal  spirit  and  greater  truth    to  nature :  they  are 


'  Cypmt,  pi,  1 


'  Perrot  at  Chipiez 
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in  various  attitudes,  preening  their  feathers,  pecking 
the  ground,  standing  with  head  erect  in  the  usual 
way.  Other  vases  contain  figures  of  cows,  goats, 
stags,  fish  and  birds  of  various  kinds,  while  one  has 
an  attempt  at  a  hippopotamus.  The  attempts  to 
represent  the  human  form  are  certainly  not  happy: 
thev  remind  us  of  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art.^ 


'  See  the  woodcut  on  page  241. 
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''^^cenidan  textile  fabrics,  embroidered  or  dyed — Account  of  the  chief 
Fhwnidan.  dye — MoUusha  from  which  the  purple  was  obtained — 
Mod^  of  obtaining  them — Mode  of  procuring  the  dye  from  tliem 
— Process  of  dyeing — Variety  of  the  tints — Manufacture  of  glass 
— Story  of  its  invention — Three  kinds  of  Phoenician  glass — 
1.  Transparent  colourless  glass — 2.  Semi-transparent  coloured 
glass — 3.  Opaque  gla^s,  much  like  porcelain — Description  of  ob' 
jects  in  glass — Methods  pursued  in  the  manufacture — Phoenician 
ceramic  art — Earliest  specimens — Vases  with  geometrical  designs 
— Incised  patterning — Later  efforts — Use  of  enamel — Great  am- 
phora of  Curium — Plwenician  ceramic  art  disappointing  — 
Ordinary  m^ta>llurgy — Implements  -Weapons— Toilet  articles — 
Lamp-stands  and  tripods — Works  in  iron  and  lead, 

•» 

PiKENiciA  was  celebrated  from  a  remote  antiquity  for 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  materials 
which  she  employed  for  them  were  wool,  linen  yarn, 
perhaps  cotton,  and,  in  the  later  period  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity,  silk.  Tlie  '  white  wool '  of  Syria 
was  supplied  to  her  in  abundance  by  the  merchants 
of  Damascus,^  and  wool  of  lambs,  rams,  and  goats 
seems  also  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  more  dista  it 
parts  of  Arabia.^  Linen  yarn  may  have  been  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  manufac- 
tured, and  was  of  excellent  quality ;  ^  while  raw  silk 
is  said  to  have  been  'brought  to  Tyre  and  Berytus  by 
the    Persian   merchants,   and   there   both  dyed  and 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  |  pare  the  note  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 

2  Ibid,  xxvii.  21.  ,  on   that    passage   in    Kawlinsou's 

'  See  Herod,  ii.  182,  and  com-  i  Herodotus^  ii.  272. 
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woven   into  cloaks/  *    The  price   of  silk  was  very 
liijjlu  and  it  wxs  customary  in  Phoenicia  to  intermix 
tlie   precious   material    either   with    linen  or  irith 
cotton:*   as   is    still   done   to   a   certain   extent  in 
modem  times.     It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether,  so 
far  as  the  mere  fabric  of  stuffs  was  concerned,  the 
products  of  tlie  PhoDnician  looms  were  at  all  superior 
to  those  which  Ejn'pt  and  Babylonia  furnished,  much 
less   to   those  which  came   from  India,   and  passed 
under  the  name  of  Sindones.     Two  things  gave  to  the 
Pha^nician  stuffs  that  high  reputation  which  caused 
them  to  be  more  sought  for  than  any  others;  and 
these  were,  first,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their 
colours,  and,  secondly,  the  deUcacy  w4th  which  tliey 
were  in  many  instances  embroidered.     We  have  not 
much  trace  of  Phoenician  embroidery  on  the  repre- 
s(»ntations  of  dresses  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
tlie  testimony  of  the  ancients  is  unimpeachable,^  and 
wt^  mav  ivL^ard  it  as  certain  that  the  art  of  embroid- 
erillL^  known  at  a  very  early  date  to  the  He])rews,^ 
was  cultivated  with  <rreat  success  by  their  Phceniciaii 
neighbours,  and  under  their  auspices  reached  a  higli 
j)oiut  of  perfection.     The  character  of  the  decoration 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  extant  statues  and  bas- 
r(^li(*fs,  from  the  representations  on  paterae,  on  cups, 
dish(*s,  and  gems.     There  was  a  tendency  to  divide 
the  surface  to  be  ornamented  into  parallel  stripes  or 
bands,  and  to  repeat  along  the  line  a  single  object, 
or    two    alternately.     Rosettes,  monsters  of  various 
kinds,  winged  globes  with  uraii,  scarabs,  sacred  trees, 
and   garlands   or   blossoms   of   the   lotus   were    the 


^  Kenrick,  Phonnicia,  p.  24G. 

•  Ibid. 

»  Horn.  IL  vi.  289 ;  Od.  xv.  417 ; 


i^.^ch.  Suppl  11.  279-284;  Lucan, 
Phars.  X.  142,  &c. 

*  Ex.  xxvi.  3C,  xxviii.  89. 
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inary  '  motives.'  ^  Occasionally  human  figures 
ht  be  introduced,  and  animal  forms  even  more 
equently ;  but  a  stiff  conventionalism  prevailed,  the 
isame  figures  were  constantly  repeated,  and  the 
^gures  themselves  had  in  few  cases  much  beauty. 

The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  Phoenician 
coloured  stuffs  resulted  from  the  excellency  of  their 
dyes.  Here  we  touch  a  second  branch  of  their 
industrial  skill,  for  the  principal  dyes  used  were 
originally  invented  and  continuously  fabricated  by  the 
Phoenicians  themselves,  not  imported  from  any  foreign 
country.  Nature  had  placed  along  the  Phoenician 
coast,  or  at  any  rate  along  a  great  portion  of  it,  an 
inexhaustible  sup])ly  of  certain  shell-fish,  or  molluscs, 
which  contained  as  a  part  of  their  internal  economy 
a  colouring  fluid  possessing  remarkable,  and  indeed 
unique,  qualities.  Some  account  has  been  already 
given  of  the  species  which  are  thought  to  have  been 
anciently  most  esteemed.  They  belong,  mainly,  to  the 
two  allied  families  of  the  Murex  and  the  Buccinum  or 
Purpura.  Eight  species  of  the  former,  and  six  of  tlie 
latter,  having  their  habitat  in  the  Mediterranean,  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  naturalists  ;  ^  but  two  of 
the  former  only,  and  one  of  the  latter,  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Pliocnicians.  The  Murex 
brandaris  is  now  thought  to  have  borne  away  the 
palm  from  all  the  others ;  it  is  extremely  common 
upon  the  coast ;  and  enormous  heaps  of  the  shells  are 
found,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre,  crushed  and 
broken — the  debris,  as  it  would  seem,  cast  away  by 
the   manufacturers   of  old.^     The   Murex   trunculus. 


^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  \  pp.  205-207. 
VArtj  iii.  877.  |      ^  Tristram,  Land  of  laraelj  p. 

*  Smyth,  Mediterranean    Sea^  ,51. 
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according  to  some,  is  just  as  abundant,  in  a  crushed 
state,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Sidon,  great  banks  of  it  exist- 
ing, which  are  a  hundred  yards  long  and  several 
yards  thick,'  It  is  a  more  spinous  shell  than  tk«3 
^f.  lirandnris,  having  numerous  projecting  poiut@>, 
and  a  generally  rough  and  rugged  appearance.  Tl».« 
Purpura  employed  seems  to  have  been  the  P.  lapUlits, 
a  mollusc  not  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  oCM^e 
which  frequents  also  our  own  shores,  and  was  oncir^e 


turned  to  some  account  in  Ireland."  The  varieties  of 
the  P.  lapilhis  differ  considerably.  Some  are  nearly 
wliite,  some  greyish,  others  buff  striped  with  brown. 
Some,  again,  are  smooth,  others  nearly  as  rough  as 
tlie  Mttrex  trumidus.  The  Ifeli.c  ianthina,  which  is 
included    by    certain   writers   among    the   molluscs 


'  Lortet.   La   Sgrie    d'avjaur- 1 
\,d.  i>.  103.  I 
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ployed  for  dyeing  purposes  by  the  Phoenicians,^  is 

riiell  of  a  completely  different  character,  smooth 

delicate,  much  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 

d  snail,  and  small  compared  to  the  others.     It  is 

t  certain,  however,  that  the  helix^  though  abound- 

^  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,^  ever  attracted  the 

tice  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  molluscs  needed  by  the  Phoenician  dyers 
ere  not  obtained  without  some  difficulty.     As  the 
-'Mediterranean  has  no  tides,  it  does  not  uncover  its 
^liores  at  low  water  like  the  ocean,  or  invite  man  to 
^ifle  them.     The  coveted  shell-fish,  in  most  instances, 
preferred  tolerably  deep  water  ;  and  to  procure  them 
in  any  quantity  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
fished  up  from  a  depth  of  some  fathoms.     The  mode 
in  which  they  were  captured  was  the  following.     A 
long  rope  was  let  down  into  the  sea,  with  baskets  of 
reeds   or   rushes   attached   to   it   at   intervals,   con- 
structed like  our  lobster-traps  or  eel-baskets,  with  an 
opening  that  yielded  easily  to  pressure  from  the  out- 
side, but  resisted  pressure  from  the  inside,  and  made 
escape,  when  once  the  trap  was  entered,  impossible. 
The  baskets  were  baited  with  mussels  or  frogs,  both 
of  which  had  great  attractions  for  the  Purpurce,  and 
were   seized   and   devoured  with   avidity. .    At   the 
upper   end  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  large  piece 
of  cork,  which,  even  when   the   baskets  were  full, 
could  not  be  drawn  under  water.     It  was  usual  to 
set  the  traps  in  the  evening,  and  after  waiting  a  night, 
or  sometimes  a  night  and  a  day,  to  draw  them  up  to 
the  surface,  when  they  were  generally  found  to  be 
full  of  the  coveted  shell-fish.^ 


*  Wilkinson,     in     Kawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  847. 

*  Eenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  258. 


'  See  Jul.  Pollax,  Onomasticont 
i.  4,  §  45. 
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There  were   two   wavs   in   which    the  dve  was 

obtained  from  the  molluscs.     Sometimes  a  hole  was 

bnAen  in  tLt-  >: Je  of  the  shelL  and  the  fish  taken  out 

entire.^     Tne    ^i-.'   o«>p-taining  the  colouring  matter, 

which  is  a  sort  of  vein,  beirinninjr  at  the  head  of  the 

animal,  and  K^Uowinir  the  tortuous  line  of  the  bodv 

as  it  twists  ::;?« >ui:]:  the  spiral  shell,-  was  then  care- 

fuUv  extracted,  either  wliile  the   mollusc    was  still 

alive,  or  as  s<.k»:i  as  possible  after  death,  as  otherwise 

tht-  quality  of  the  dye  was  impaired.     Tliis  plan  was 

pur^utrvl  ir.ore   esj>ecially  with  the  larger  species  of 

Purpur-r.  where  the  s^ir  attained  a  certain  size ;  while 

wiih    the    <maller    kinds   a   different    method    was 

followed.     I:i   their   case   no   attempt  was  made  to 

extract    t:;e  si-',  but    the   entire   fish   was    crushed, 

toiit'tlu-r  w::li  its  shell,  and  after  salt  had  been  added 

in  tlu*  ]>ri»por:ion  of  twenty  oimces  to   a    hundred 

])ouiid<  of  the    pvtlp,   three   days   were  allowed  for 

nKUt-ra::o:i :    lira:  wa^   tlien  applied,  and  when,  by 

rt'pi-atrd    skiiiM.r.r.ir,  tlie   roar>t'  particlt^s    had    been 

rcnit»\\J,  :lii*  dvt-  was  K-t^i   in  a  liquid  state  at   the 

l)«>ti(^in.     1:  wa^  luctssarv  that   the  vessel  in  which 

this  filial  proit'v^  look  place  sliould  be  of  lead,  and 

not   oi  bror./c  or  iron,  >iiu-e  tliose  metals  gave  the 

dvc  a  di^aL^ivcablc  tinire.' 
«  »-  »^ 

The  colouriiiL^  matter  contained  in  the  stir  of  the 
Pftrp'n'tr  is  a  li([uid  of  a  creamy  (M")nsistency,  and  of 
a  vellowish-whitc  hue.  (hi  extraction,  it  is  at  first 
decidtnllv  vtdlow  :  then  after  a  little  time  it  becomes 
<rrcen  ;  and,  finallv,  it  settles  into  some  shade  of  violet 

^  Tliis  i<  the  C!i«?o  with  iilinost     (Vhui,  p.  103.) 
all  the  refuse  shells  foiiiul  in  the         -  See      Reaumur,     quoted     bv 
*  kitchen  middens'  (as  they  have     Kenrick,  iVta-y?/>/a.  p.  250. 
been  called)  on  the  Syrian  coast.         ^  riiii.  H,  A',  ix.  3H. 
(See  Lortet,   La  Syrir  tVaujour   , 
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or  purple.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Murex  trunculus  the  liquid  is  composed  of 
two  elementary  substances,  one  being  cyanic  acid, 
which  is  of  a  blue  or  azure  colour,  a^d  the  other 
being  purpuric  oxide,  which  is  a  bright  red.^  In 
the  case  of  the  Murex  brandaris  "one  element  only  has 
been  found :  it  is  an  oxide,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  oxyde  tyrien}  No  naturalist  has  as  yet  dis- 
covered what  purpose  the  liquid  serves  in  the 
economy,  or  in  the  preservation,  of  the  animal ;  it  is 
certainly  not  exuded,  as  sepia  is  by  the  cuttle-fish, 
to  cloud  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  enable 
the  creature  to  conceal  itself. 

Concerning  the  PhoDuician  process  of  dyeing,  tlio 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  at  once 
confused  and  incomplete.  Nothing  is  said  with 
respect  to  their  employment  of  mordants,  either  acid 
or  alkali,  and  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  must 
have  used  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  to  fix  the 
colours,  and  render  them  permanent.  The  gamins  of 
Tyre  employ  to  this  day  mordants  of  each  sort  ;^  and 
an  alkali  derived  from  seaweed  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  made  use  of  for  fixing  some  dyes,'*  though  he  does 
not  distinctly  tell  us  that  it  was  known  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians or  employed  in  fixing  the  purple.  What  we 
chiefly  learn  from  this  writer  as  to  the  dyeing  process 
is  ^ — first,  that  sometimes  the  liquid  derived  from  the 
viurex  only,  sometimes  that  of  the  purpura  or  buc- 
cinum  only,  was  applied  to  the  material  which  it  was 
wished  to  colour,  while  tlie  most  approved  hue  was 

*  See  Grimaud  de  Caux's  pai)er  I      ^  Lortet,  La   Syrie    d'aujour- 
in  the  Revue  de  Zoologie  for  185G,  I  d'hui,  p.  127. 
p.  34 ;   and  compare   Lortet,  La        *  Plin.  if.  N,  xxxii.  22. 
Syrie  d'aujourd'hui,  p.  102.  i      *  Ibid.  ix.  87-89. 

»  Ibid. 
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■  I'lin.  //.  .V.  ix.  41. 
'  IKiil.       i\.       :>*.):     •  ('i'rncliii>    foncroti.' 

N('iM»s.  qui  <li\i  Au;,'ii>ti  iniiicipalii 


'  Kfiirick.  yViti'wirirt,  p.  -■*'- 
t\»iiijijirc  riiny.  H.  X.  ix.  88^; 
•  La  us  suiiima  in  colore  sangtii'i'^ 
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cians  was  the  manufacture  of  glass.  According  to 
Pliny,^  the  first  discovery  of  the  substance  was  made 
upon  the  Phoenician  coast  by  a  body  of  sailors  whom 
he  no  doubt  regarded  as  Phoenicians.  These  persons 
had  brought  a  cargo  of  natrum,  which  is  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  the  Syrian  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Acre,  and  had  gone  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Belus  to  cook  their  dinner.  Having  hghted  a 
fire  upon  the  sand,  they  looked  about  for  some  stones 
to  prop  up  their  cooking  utensils,  but  finding  none, 
or  none  convenient  for  the  purpose,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  utilising  for  the  occasion  some  of  the 
blocks  of  natrum  with  which  their  ship  was  laden. 
These  were  placed  close  to  the  fire,  and  the  heat  was 
sufficient  to  melt  a  portion  of  one  of  them,  which, 
mixing  with  the  siliceous  sand  at  its  base,  produced 
a  stream  of  glass.  There  is  nothing  impossible  or 
even  very  improbable  in  this  story ;  but  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  the  scene  of  it  is  rightly  placed.  Glass 
was  manufactured  in  Egypt  many  centuries  before 
the  probable  date  of  the  Phoenician  occupation  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  and,  if  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion is  to  be  assigned  to  a  particular  people,  the 
Egyptians  would  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  it. 
The  process  of  glass-blowing  is  represented  in  tombs 
at  Beni  Hassan  of  very  great  antiquity,^  and  a  speci- 
men of  Eg}^ptian  glass  is  in  existence  bearing  the 
name  of  a  Usurtasen,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.^ 
Natrum,  moreover,  was  an  Egyptian  product,  well 
known  from  a  remote  date,  being  the  chief  ingre- 
dient used  in  the   various  processes  of  embalming.^ 


*  Hist.  Nat,  XXX vi.  65. 

*  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus f  ii.  82.  Similar  repre- 
sentations occur  in  tombs  near  the 


Pyramids. 

*  Wilkinson,      Manners      and 
CustoviSj  iii.  88. 

*  Herod,  ii.  86-88. 
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Fh  rc-ri :  ii  1^5  n-:-  r-a:ruir^  and  not  even  any  vegetable 
Aj'g  hi'.  rriLIv  jr  .jiiraililr  in  considerable  quautity. 
Thrre  fi* ;.  irr-  "v>  1  an  accidental  discovery  of  glass 
:u  P:.oi-:io:a.  \-iz  j»rioriiy  of  discovery  belonged 
al:r.:»>:  crr:a:i.>  :o  Etiyji: ;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
irxfs:  pr. liAV'lr  :ha:  Pboericia  derived  from  Egypt 
hrr  kii'Trle lijr  1- 'th  oi  :be  substance  itself  and  of 

S::'.I.  :hrrr  ^\\:i  Ix-  uo  douln  that  the  manufacture 
was  <.»nr  on  wl::.-h  the  Phoenicians  eagerly  seized, 
a:iii  wiiiv  h  :hev  oarrievl  out  on  a  larcre  scale  and  ven* 
suoors>f::l;v.  Siilon.  aooordinir  to  tlie  ancients,^  was 
the  chief  sea:  of  the  industrv :  but  the  best  sand  is 
found  near  Tyre,  and  Ix^ih  Tyre  and  Sarepta  also 
seem  to  have  bren  amonjr  the  places  where  glass- 
works Wf  re  early  established.  At  Sarepta  extensive 
banks  oi  J'^ris  have  Wen  found,  consisting  of  broken 
L^lass  of  nianv  colours,  the  waste  bevond  all  doubt 
of  a  ufu-a:  irlass  maiuitactorv ; "  at  Tvre,  the  traces 
o\  the  iiiJu^irv  art-  lt"-s  t-xteiisive.*^  but  on  the  other 
haiul  wo  liavt*  liistorii-al  evidence  that  it  continued 
to  be  prartist'd  tlunv  into  tlie  middle  aires."* 

Tlie  L^lass  produced  by  the  Phaniicians  was  of 
three  kinds :  first,  transparent  colourless  glass,  wliicli 
the  eve  could  see  throu<rh ;  secondly,  translucent 
coloured  glass,  through  which  light  could  pass, 
though  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  it  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  ;  and,  thirdly,  opatpie  glass,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  ])orcelain.  Transparent  glass 
was  employed  for  mirrors,  round  plates  being  cast, 


'  riin.  H.  X.  V.  19  ;  xxxvi.  26,        »  Ibid.  p.  127. 


*  Perrot    et    Chipiez,   Hiit.  de 


^  Lortct.    La    Syrie   iVaujour-  '  VArt^  iii.  735,  note  2. 
rr/N//,  p.  113.  I 
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which    made    very  tolerable   lookiiig-glasBes,'  when 
Mvered  at  the  back  by  thin  sheets  of  metal,  and  also 
for  common   objects,   such   as 
vases,  urns,  bottles,  and  jugs, 
*liich    liave    been    yielded    in 
fl'mndance  by  tombs  of  a  some- 
jifiiat  late  date  in  Cyprus.'     No 
^reat  store,  however,  seems  to 
''*ve    been    set    upon    transpa- 
rency,   in    wliich    tlie    Oriental 
^.Ve  saw   no   beauty ;    and   tlie 
obj  ects  which  modern  research 
"i^s  recovered  under  this  head 
^t     Tyre,    in    Cyprus,  and  else- 
'^'liere.  seem  the  work  of  com- 
P^Tatively  rude  artists,  and  have 
l^^t-tle  sesthetic  merit.  The  shapes, 
*Owever,  are  not  inelegant, 

The  most  beautiful   of  the 
■^lijects   in   glass   produced   by 
"•■le  Pliceiiicians  are  the  translu- 
cent or  semi-transparent  vessels 
'if  different  kiuds,  most  of  them 
ariously  coloured,  which  have 
!en  found  in   Cyprus,  at  Ca- 
lirus  in   Rhodes,  and   on  the 
an  coast,  near  Beyroitt  and 
Isewhere.^       These     comprise 
^mall  flasks  or  bottles,  from  three 
to  BJx  inches  long,  probably  in- 
tended to  contain  perfumes ;  small  jugs  (oenochoEe) 
ifcom  three  inches  in  height  to  five  inches ;  vases  of 


'^toire  J 

mi 
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about  the  same  size  ;  amphorae  pointed  at  the  lower 
extremity  ;  and  other  varieties.  They  are  coloured, 
generally,  either  in  longitudinal  or  in  horizontal 
stripes  or  bands ;  but  the  bands  often  deviate  from 
the  straight  line  into  zig-zags,  which  are  always  more 
or  less  irregular,  like  the  zig-zags  of  the  Norman 
builders,  while  sometimes  they  are  deflected  into 
crescents,  or  other  curves,  as  particularly  one  resem- 
bling a  willow-leaf.  The  colours  are  not  very  vivid, 
but  are  pleasing  and  well-contrasted ;  they  are  chiefly 
five — white,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  a  purplish  brown. 
Eed  scarcely  appears,  except  in  a  very  pale,  pinkish 
form ;  and  even  in  this  form  it  is  uncommon.  Blue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  greatly  affected,  being  sometimes 
used  in  the  patterns,  often  taken  for  the  ground,  and 
occasionally,  in  two  tints,  forming  both  groundwork 
and  ornamentation.^  It  is  not  often  that  more  than 
three  hues  are  found  on  the  same  vessel,  and  some- 
times tlie  hues  employed  are  only  two.  There  are 
instances,  however,  and  verv  admirable  instances,  of 
the  (employment,  on  a  single  vessel,  of  four  hues.- 

Tlie  colours  were  obtained,  commonlv,  at  anv 
rate,  from  metallic  oxides.  The  ordinary  blue  em- 
ployed  is  col)alt,  though  it  is  suspected  that  there 
was  an  occasional  use  of  copper.  Copper  certainly 
furnished  the  areeus,  while  mansranese  aave  the 
brown,  which  shades  off  into  purple  and  into  black. 
The  beautiful  milkv  white  Avhicli  forms  the  ^frouud 
tint  of  some  vases  is  believed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  else  from  phosphate  of 
chalk.  It  is  said  that  the  coloiirimr  matter  of  the 
patterns  does  not  extend  through  the  entire  thickness 

*  Perrot  ct  Chipiez,  Hlsioire  de  '       '^  Ibid.  pi.  vii.    No.    1    (opp.  p- 
VAri,  iii.  pi.  viii.  No.  2  (opp.  p.  740).    734j, 


r 
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of  llie  glass,  but  lies  only  on  the  outer  surface,  being 
ii  later  addition  to  the  vessels  as  first  made. 

Translucent  coloured  glass  was  also  largely  pro- 
tliiix-d  by  the  Phcenicians  for  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  also  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  The  liuge 
enierald  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,'  as  'shining  with 
gTeat  briUiancy  at  night'  in  the  temple  of  Melkarth 
*t  Tyre,  was  probably  a  glass  cylinder,  into  wliich 
'''J amp  was  introduced  by  the  priests.  In  Phoenician 
J"ings  the  pretended  stone  is  quite  as  often  a  glass 
paste  as  a  real  gem.  and  tlie  case  is  the  same  with 
^he  scarabs  so  largely  used  as  seals.  In  Phcenician 
tteoklaces,  glass  beads  altcraate  freipiently  with  real 


agates,  onyxes,  and  crj-stals ;  while  sometimes  glass 
in  various  shapes  is  the  oidy  material  emploj'ed.  A 
necklace  found  at  Tharros  in  Sardinia,  and  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Ijiuvre,  wliich  is  believed  to  be 
.of  Phcenician  manufacture,  is  composed  of  above 
forty  beads,  two  cyhnders,  four  pendants  represent- 
ing heads  of  bulls,  and  one  representing  the  face  of 
a  man,  all  of  glass.*  Another,  found  by  M.  Eenan  in 
Pliojnicia  itself,  is  made  up  of  glass  beads  imitating 
J)earl8,  intermixed  with  beads  of  curnaline  and  agate. ^ 
Another  class  of  glass  ornaments  consists  of  small 


'  Herod,  ii.  44.  i  fArt.  Hi.  745,  and  jJ.  i 

'  Perrot  el  Chipiez,  Hitl.    de        °  Ibid. 
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flat  pl^ique-^  or  plates,  pierced  with  a  number  of  fine 
holes,  which  appear  to  have  been  sewn  upon  gar- 
ments. These  are  usually  patterned,  sometimes  with 
spirals,  sometimes  with  rosettes,  occasionallT,  though 
rarely,  with  figures.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Qiipiez  re- 
present one  in  their  great  work  upon  ancient  art,^ 
wliere  almost  the  entire  field  is  occupied  by  a  winged 
griffin,  standing  upright  on  its  two  hind  legs,  and 
crowned  with  a  striped  cap,  or  turban. 

Pha?nician  opa([ue  glass  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  possesses  but  little  beauty.  It  was  rendered 
opaque  in  various  ways.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
found  that  in  a  statue  of  Serapis,  which  they  ana- 
lysed, the  glass  was  mixed  witli  bronze  in  the  pro- 
})()rtions  of  ten  to  three.  An  opaque  material  of  a 
handsome  red  colour  was  thus  produced,  which  was 
heavv  and  exceedinglv  hard.^ 

Tlie  uK^thods  i)ursued  by  tlie  Pha?nician  glass- 
manufactunMs  wen^  ])robably  much  the  same  as  those 
which  art*  still  enn)loved  for  the  production  of  similar 
objects,  and  invc^lvcd  the  use  of  similar  implenientji, 
as  the  blowpipe^  thc^  lathe,  and  the  graver.  Tlie 
materials  having  been  procnu'cd,  they  were  fused 
together  in  a  crucil)le  or  nieliing-pot  by  the  heat  of  a 
powerful  furnace.  A  blowjnpe  was  then  introduced 
into  the  viseous  mass,  a  portion  of  which  readily 
attached  itself  to  the  inn)k*ment,  and  so  much  glass 
was  withdrawn  as  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
obj(^ct  Avhich  it  was  designed  to  manufacture.  The 
blower  tluai  set  to  work,  and  blew  hard  into  the  pipe 
until  the  glass  at  its  lower  extremity  began  to  expand 
and  graduallv  took  a  pear-shaped  form,  the  material 


^  Perrot  et  Ciiipiez,  iii.  746,  No.  534.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  789,  740. 
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j^rtially  cooling  and  hardening,  but  still  retaining  a 

^^good  deal  of  softness  and  pliability.     While  in  this 

tjondition,   it    was    detached    from    the    pipe,   and 

modelled  with   pincers   or  with  the  hand  into  the 

( shape  required,  after   which   it  was  polished,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  cut  by  means  of  the  turning-lathe. 
Sand  and  emery  were  the  chief  polishers,  and   by 
Cheir  help  a  surface  was  produced,  with  which  little 
fault   could  be  found,  being   smooth,  uniform,  and 
brilliant.     Thus   the  vessel  was  formed,  and  if  no 
further  ornament  was  required,  the  manufacture  was 
complete — a   jug,   vase,   alabastron,   amphora,   was 
produced,  either  transparent  or  of  a  single  uniform 
tint,  which  might  be  white,  blue,  brown,  green,  &c., 
according  to  the  particular  oxide  which  had  been 
thrown,  with  the  silica  and  alkali,  into  the  crucible. 
Generally,  however,  the  manufacturer  was  not  con- 
tent with  so  simple  a  product :  he  aimed  not  merely 
at  utility,  but  at  beauty,  and  proceeded  to  adorn  the 
work  of  his  hands — whatever  it  was — with  patterns 
which  were  for  the  most  part  in  good  taste  and  highly 
pleasing.     These  patterns  he  first  scratched  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  vessel  with  a  graving  tool ;  then, 
when  he  had  made  his  depressions  deep  enough,  he 
took  threads  of  coloured  glass,  and  having  filled  up 
with  the  threads  the  depressions  which  he  had  made, 
he   subjected  the  vessel  once  more  to  such  a  heat 
that  the  threads  •were  fused,  and  attached  themselves 
to   the  ground  on  which   they  had   been   laid.     In 
melting   they   would   generally   more   than   fiU   the 
cavities,  overflowing    them,    and    protruding    from 
them,  whence  it  was  for  the  most  part  necessary  to 
repeat  the  polishing  process,  and  to  bring  by  means 
of  abrasion  the  entire  surface  once  more  into   uni- 
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formity.  Tliere  are  cases  where  this  has  been  incom- 
pletely done  and  where  the  patterns  project;  there 
are  others  where  the  threads  have  never  thoroughly 
melted  into  the  ground,  and  where  in  course  of  time 
they  have  partially  detached  themselves  from  it ;  but 
in  general  the  fusion  and  subsequent  polishing  have 
been  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  the  patter^js  are 
perfectly  level  with  the  ground  and  seem  one  with  it.^ 

The  running  of  liquid  glass  into  moulds,  so  com- 
mon nowadays,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Phoenicians,  perhaps  because  their  fur- 
naces were  not  sufficiently  hot  to  produce  complete 
liquefaction.  But — if  this  was  so — the  pressure  of 
the  viscous  material  into  moulds  cannot  have  been 
unknown,  since  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
moulds,^  and  there  are  cases  where  several  specimens 
of  an  object  have  evidently  issued  from  a  single 
matrix.^  Beads,  cylinders,  pendants,  scarabs,  amu- 
lets, were  probably,  all  of  them,  made  in  this  way, 
sometimes  in  translucent,  sometimes  in  semi-opaque 
glass,  as  perhaps  were  also  the  plaques  which  have 
been  already  described.^ 

The  ceramic  art  of  the  Phoenicians  is  not  verv 
remarkable.  Plia^nicia  Proper  is  deficient  in  clay 
of  a  superior  character,  and  it  was  probably  a  very 
ordinary  and  coarse  kind  of  pottery  that  the 
Phoenician  merchants  of  early  times  exported  regu- 
larly in  their  trading  voyages,  both  iiiside  and  outside 
the  Mediterranean.  We  hear  of  their  carrying?  this 
cheap  earthenware  northwards  to  the  Cassiterides  or 

'  See  IVrrot  ct  Chipiez,i-//s^o/re  |  to  <T;lass  earrings.     It  is  of  a  hard 
de  VArt,  iii.  740,  741.  i  greenish  stone,  apparently  a  sort 

^  The   British   ^luseum   has   a  ,  of  breccia, 
mould     which     was     found      at        ^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  745. 
Camirus,  intended  to  give  shape  '      **  Supra,  p.  25G. 
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■Scilly  Islands,'  and  southwards  to  the  isle  of  Cern^, 
"Miich  is  probably  Arguin,  on  the  West  African 
Coast ; '  nor  can  we  doubt  that  they  supplied  it 
also  to  the  uncivilised  races  of  the  Mediterranean — 
tlie  Ulyrians,  Liyurians,  Sicels,  Sards,  Corsicans, 
Spaniards,  Libyans.  But  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
^Material,  and  its  slight  value,  have  caused  its  entire 
disappearance  in  the  course  of  centuries,  unless  ii 
the  shape  of  small  fragments ;  nor  are  these  frag- 
anents  readily  distinguisliable  from  those  whose 
xjrigin  is  different.  Pha?nicia  Proper  has  furnished 
Bo  earthen  vessels,  either  whole  or  in  pieces,  that 
<:an  be  assigned  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  Greco- 
3ioman  period,^  nor  have  any  such  vessels  been  found 
■hitherto  on  Phoenician  sites  either  in  Sardinia,  or  in 
iCorsica,  or  in  Spain,  or  Africa,  or  Sicily,  or  Malta,  or 
Gozzo.  The  only  places  that  have  hitherto  furnished 
earthen  vases  or  other  vessels  presumably  Phoeni- 
cian are  Jerusalem,  Camirus  in  Ehodes,  and  Cj'prus ; 
and  it  is  from  the  specimens  found  at  these  sites 
that  we  must  form  our  estimate  of  the  Phoenician 
pottery. 

The  earliest  specimens  are  of  a  moderately  good 
day,  unglazed.  They  are  regular  in  shape,  being 
made  by  the  help  of  a  wheel,  and  for  the  most  part 
tw)t  inelegant,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
any  remarkable  beauty.  Many  are  without  ornament 
of  any  kind,  being  apparently  mere  jars,  used  for  the 
"Bloring  away  of  oil  or  wine;  they  have  sometimes 
painted  or  scratclied  ni)on  them,  in  Pho-uician  charac- 
ters, tlie  name  of  the  maker  or  owner.     A  few  rise 


le  I 


'  atralK),  iii.  6,  5  U.  [  I'Art.  iii.  aiO.     (Compare  Heuan 

'  Scjlftx,  Periplu*,  §  112.  '  Million  de  Phrnicif,  pL 

'  Petrol  et  Chl^iax,  Histuire  de  \ 
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somewhat  above  the  ordioary  level.  Laving  hancUt 
of  some  elegance,  and  being  painted  with  designs  ant 
patterns,  generally  of  a  geometrical  character, 
vase  about  six  inches  high,  found  at  Jerusalem,  has 
between  horizontal  bands,  a  series  of  geoinetri( 
patterns,  squares,  octagons,  lozenges,  triangles,  plea* 
ingly  arranged,  and  painted  in  brown  upon  a  ground 
which  is  of  a  dull  grey.  At  the  toj)  are  two  rud( 
handles,  between  which  runs  a  line  of  zig-zag,  wliil( 
at  the  bottom  is  a  sort  of  stand  or  base.  The  shapf 
is  lieavy  and  inelegant.' 

Another  vase  of  a  similar  character  to  this,  hul 
superior  in  many  respects,  was  found  by  General  H 
Cesntila  at  Dali  (Idi 
hum),  and  is  figured  in 
his  'C'l.'prus.'*  This  V 
li.i!^  tin;  shape  of  an  utq 
anil  is  ornamented  will 
liLirizontal  bands,  excep 
towards  the  middle 
where  it  has  its  greates 
diameter,  and  eshibil 
a  series  of  geometri 
*  ■*      designs.     In  tlie  centr 

is  a  lozenge,  di^-idd 
into  four  smaller  lozenges  by  a  St.  Andrew's  cross 
other  compartments  are  triangular,  and  are  fiUai 
witli  a  chequer  of  black  and  white,  resembling  th 
squares  of  a  rhessboard.  Beyond,  on  either  side,  an 
vertical  bands,  diversified  with  a  lozenge  omameni 
Two  handles  succeed,  of  a  shape  that  is  thought  ti 

'   PerrotBtChipieji.iii.GTO.  The  |  Compare  Perrol  et  ChipiM.ffli* 
VMC  ia  Hpired  on  p.  670,  No.  478.     de  VAri,  lii.  671.  No.  470, 
'  Di    Cesnola,   Cypmt,  p-    68, 1 
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have  *  a  certain  elegance/  ^  There  is  a  rim,  which 
might  receive  a  cover,  at  top,  and  at  bottom  a  short 
pedestal.  The  height  of  the  vase  is  about  thirteen 
inches. 

In  many  of  the  Cyprian  vases  having  a  geometric 
decoration,  the  figures  are  not  painted  on  the  surface, 
but  impressed  or  incised.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
regard  this  form  of  ornamentation  as  the  earliest ; 
but  the  beauty  and  finish  of  several  vases  on  which 
it  occurs  is  against  the  supposition.  There  is 
scarcely  to  be  found,  even  in  the  range  of  Greek  art, 
a  more  elegant  form  than  that  of  the  j  ug  in  black 
clay  brought  by  General  Di  Cesnola  from  Alambra 
and  figured  both  in  his  '  Cyprus '  ^  and  in  the  '  His- 
toire  de  I'Art.'  ^  Yet  its  ornamentation  is  incised. 
If,  then,  incised  patterning  preceded  painted  in 
Phoenicia,  at  any  rate  it  held  its  ground  after  paint- 
ing was  introduced,  and  continued  in  vogue  even  to 
the  time  when  Greek  taste  had  largely  influenced 
Phoenician  art  of  every  description. 

The  finest  Phoenician  efforts  in  ceramic  art 
resemble  either  the  best  Egyptian  or  the  best  Greek. 
As  the  art  advanced,  the  advantage  of  a  rich  glaze 
was  appreciated,  and  specimens  which  seem  to  be 
Phoenician  have  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
best  Egyptian  faience.  A  cup  found  at  Idalium, 
plain  on  the  outside,  is  covered  internally  with  a 
green  enamel,  on  which  are  patterns  and  designs  in 
black.**  In  a  medallion  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is 
the  representation  of  a  marshy  tract  overgrown  with 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  l.s.c. 
,  '  Di  Cesnolft,  Cyprus^  appendix, 
p.  408. 

^  Perrot    et    Chipiez,    iiL    685, 


No.  485. 

^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  10*2. 
Compare  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hiat. 
de  VArt,  iii.  675,  No.  488. 
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::.r  Tiijyru-  T-Iir.:,  wLerec^f  we  see  both  the  leaves 
i:.I  1  rsi-o,  irli]r  amor^  thenu  nisliing  at  full  speed, 
>  tbr  :-rz:i  of  s  wild  bc»ar.  Tlie  rest  of  the  orna- 
nrr.:^-^::  •:.  v.  :.r:>:>  « i.:r5v  of  eoacentric  circles;  but 

l>r:wern  two  of  the  circles  is  left 
a  Tolrrablv  broad  rinor*  which 'has 
a  r»a::t-m  consist  in<r  of  a  series  of 
Sroadi>h  leaves  pointing  towards 
thr  r;;p*s  centre.  Nothing  can  be 
r.:i»r>r  ilelicate,  or  in  l>etter  taste, 
il.ar.  die  entire  desiirn. 

Tlie  most  splendid  of  all  the 
C\'priaii  vases  was  found  at  Curium, 
a:.d  lias  l)een  already  represented 
in  this  volume.^  It  is  an  amphora 
of  larL'^t'  di!:u':!>io!.5,  ornamented  in  part  with  geo- 
melrical  dtsiir:!^*  v.\  part  with  compartments,  in  which 
a?v  reprtM*!i:nl  l;'»r^»:>  aiul  birds.  The  form,  the 
ilt^si'j-r^,  :::.vi  ilit-  -rv.vral  pliy<ioirnomy  of  the  ampliora 
:nv  r« »:!--. (lt!\'il  :•»  ]k-  i:i  tb^-ir  atn-ordance  with  Athe- 
nian va<t  s  of  :]\v  i:\'^<  iva:'u[iIv  school.  The  reseni- 
I>!a!n-i*  i<  <r»  uiTr-a:  tlia:  >«Mue  have  supposed  the 
vase  to  liavr  Ik^ii  an   imjxirtation  from  Attica  into 

( 'vi)ru'- :'  Inn  su<-h  roniec:urrs  are  ahvavs  hazardous; 
•  i  •  • 

aiul  iht'  principal  iu<>nvf<  ot*  tlie  design  are  so  fre- 
(|\ient  on  iht*  Cyprian  vasr>,  that  the  native  oriirh; 
of  tlie  VfSvcl  i<  at  b'a<t  posvihle,  and  tlie  judLnnent 
(»t'  some  ol*  tlif  best  eritic^  seems  to  incline  in  this 
(lireetion. 

►Still,  on    the   whole,  the  Cyprian  ceramii"  art  is 
somewhat  (lisa})pointinLr,     What   is  original  in  it  is 


'  See  above.  (>pp.  p.  2U.  liritisli    Museum,  ibid.,  appendix, 

'^  St)     Di    Cesnola.    ('//jjrus.    p.     pp.  401,  40*2. 
.*Jo2,    tuid     Mr.     Murra.v.    of  the  , 
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n;  either  grotesque,  as  the  vases  in  the  shape  of  animals,^ 
fcr*or  those  crowned  by  humian  heads,^  or  those  again 
^  ■  which  have  for  spout  a  female  figure  pouring  liquid 
out  of  a  jug.^  What  is  superior  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  borrowed.  Egj^ptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Greek  art,  each  in  turn,  furnished  shapes,  designs, 
and  patterns  to  the  Phoenician  potters,  who  readily 
adopted  from  any  and  every  quarter  the  forms  and 
decorations  which  hit  their  fancy.  Their  fancy  was, 
predominantly,  for  the  bizarre  and  the  extravagant. 
Vases  in  the  shape  of  helmets,  in  the  shape  of  barrels, 
in  the  shape  of  human  lieads,^  have  httle  fitness,  and 
in  the  Cyprian  specimens  have  little  beauty ;  the 
mixture  of  Assyrian  with  Egyptian  forms  is  incon- 
gruous ;  the  birds  and  beasts  represented  are  drawn 
with  studied  quaintness,  a  quaintness  recalling  the 
art  of  China  and  Japan.  If  there  is  elegance  in  some 
of  the  forms,  it  is  seldom  a  very  pronounced  elegance ; 
and,  where  the  taste  is  best,  the  suspicion  continually 
arises  that  a  foreign  model  has  been  imitated.  More- 
over, from  first  to  last  the  art  makes  little  progress. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  arrest  of  development.^ 
The  early  steps  are  taken,  but  at  a  certain  point 
stagnation  sets  in;  there  is  no  further  attempt  to 
improve  or  advance ;  the  artists  are  content  to  repeat 
themselves,  and  reproduce  the  patterns  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  demand  for  ceramic  art  of 
a  higher  order.  At  any  rate,  progress  ceases,  and 
while   Greece    was   rising  to   her   grandest   efforts. 


^  Perrot  et    Chipiez,   Hist,    de  VArt,  iii.  698. 

VArt  iii.  G93-G95.  ^  Ibid.  p.  676,  No.  484  ;  p.  691, 

«  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp.  394,  '  No.  496 ;  and  p.  697,  No.  605. 

402,  and  pi.  xUi.  fig.  4.                       j  ^  Ibid.  p.  730. 

*  Perrot    et    Chipiez,  Hist,  de 
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Cyprus,   and   Phoenicia  generally,  were    content  to 
remain  stationary. 

Besides  their  ornamental  metallurgy,  which  hai 
been  treated  of  in  a  former  chapter,^  the  Phceniciaua 
largely  employed  several  metals,  especially  bronze 
ancj  copper,  in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  for  ordinary 
use,  of  implements,  arms,  toilet  articles,  furniture, 
&f.  The  vessels  include  paterte,  bowls,  j\is&, 
amphorae,    and    cups ; '    the     implements,    hatchets. 


adzes,  knives,  and  sickles ; '    the  arms,  spearheads,- 
arrowheads,     daggers,     battle-axes,      helmets,     and 
shields ;  ■*    the     toilet     articles,    mirrors,    hand-bella^ 
buckles,     candlesticks,     &c. ;  ^    the    furniture,     tall 

'  SeeBibove.ch.TU.  pp.209-231.    CeHtiol&.  Ct/pnu,pl.x. 

'  Di  Cesuola,  Cyprut,  p.  282.        ^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp.  88S| 
and  jJ.  xwe.  880,  aoil  pis.  iv,  bihI  \in. ;  Ptrrot  el 

>  Ibid.  Chipiez,  Uiat.   de   VArt.  iii.  B31, 

''  Verrai    et   Chipiez,   But.    de    S(i2,  803,  &c, 
VArt,  iii,  800-8(56.    Compare  Di  | 
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candelabra,  tripods,  and  thrones.'     The  bronze  is  of 

an    excellent   quality,  having   generally  about   nine 

parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin ;  and  there  is  reason  to 

believe  that  by  the  skilful  tempering 

of  the    PJiceniciaa  metallurgists,  it 

attained  a  hardness  which  was  not 

(jften    given    it    by    others.       The 

Cyprian    shields    were    remarkable. 

They  were  of  a  round  shape,  shghtly 

convex,  and  instead  of  the  ordinary 

boss,  had  a  long  projecting  cone  in 

the  centre.     An  actual  shield,  with 

the    cone    perfect,    was    found    by 

General   Di    Cesnola    at    Amathns,' 

and  a  projection  of  the  same  kind 

is  seen  in  several  of  the  Sardinian 

bronze  and   terra-cotta   statuettes.^ 

Shields  were  sometimes  elaborately 

embossed,  in  part  with  patterning, 

in  part  with  animal   and  vegetable 

forms.''  Helmets  were  also  embossed 

with  care,  and  sometimes  inscribed 

with  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  owner," 

Some  remains  of  swords,  probably  Phtpnician,  have 
been  found  in  Sardinia.  They  vary  from  two  feet 
seven  inches  to  four  feet  two  inclies  in  length."  The 
blade  is  commonly  straight,  and  very  thick  in  the 
centre,  but  tapers  off  on  both  sides  to  a  sharp  edge. 
'The  point  is  blunt,  so  that  the  intention  cannot  have 
been  to  use  the  weapon  both  for  cutting  and  thrust- 


.  70 ;   Cesnoln,  Cypnu,  p.  20S. 
*  Perrot  et  Chipie/.  iii,  8T0, 871. 
"  Ibid.  p.  867,  No.  688. 
"  Ibid.  IV.  D4. 
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5»  T)ut  only  for  the  former.     It  would  scarcely  make 

'Cli  a  pleaii  cut  as  a  modern  broadsword,  but  would 

*  doubt  be  equally  effectual  for  kilU 

ig   or    disabling.     Another  weapon, 

*und    in    Sardinia,    and    sometimes 

ailed  a  sword,   is  more  properly  a 

iiii'e  or  dagger.     In   length    it    does 

ot  exceed  seven  or  eight  inches,  ind 

f  this  length  more  than  a  third  i'* 

ccupied  by  the  handle.^     Below  the 

andie  the  blade  broadens  for  about 

a  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  lialf ;  after 

lis    it  contracts,    and   tnpers  genth 

)    a   sharp   point.     Such  a   weapon 

ppears  sometimes  in  tlie  hand  of  t 

lUette.^ 
!he  bronze  articles  of  the  toih  t 
itered  by  recent  researches  m 
yprus  and  elsewhere  are  remark- 
jle.  The  handle  of  a  mirror  found 
I  Cyprus,  and  now  in  the  Museum 

New  York,  possesses  considerable 
erit.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  female  ''""•'"""  •""■•■'■-«- 
^ure,  naked,  and  standing  upon  a  frog.^  In  her 
inds  she  holds  a  pair  of  cymljals,  which  she  is  in 
e  act  of  striking  together.  A  ribbon,  passed  over 
r  left  shoulder,  is  carried  through  a  ring,  from 
:iich  hangs  a  seal.  On  her  arms  and  shoulders  ap- 
ar  to  have  stood  two  lions,  which  formed  side  sup- 
irts  lo  the  mirror  that  was  attached  to  the  figure's 
ad.     If  the  face  of  the  cymbal-player  cannot  boast 
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of  much  beauty,  and  her  figure  is  thought  to '  lack  ' 
distinction,"  still  it  is  granted  that  the  tout  ensemiie  I 
of  the  work  was  not  withoat  originality,  and  mav 
have  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  elegance.^    The  ' 
frog  is  particularly  weU  modelled. 

Some    candlesticks    found    in    the    Treasury  of  ' 
Curium,*  and  a  tripod    from  the 
same   place,  seem   to   desen-e  a 
short    notice.      The    candlesticks 
stand  upon  a  sort  of  short  pillar 
as   a   base,   above    which    is  the 
blossom  of  a   flower  inverted,  a 
favourite    Phtenician    ornament.' 
From  this    rises  the   htrnp-stand, 
composed  of  three  leaves,  which 
curl  outwards,  and   support  be- 
tween them  a  ring  into  which  the 
bottom  of  the  lamp  fitted.     Tlie 
tripod'  is  more    eiaborate,     Tlie 
leffs.  wliich  are  fluled,  bulge  con- 
siderably at  the  top,  after  which 
thfv  bend  inwards,  and    form    a 
curve  like  one  half  of  a  Cupid's 
liow.     To  retain  them    in    phicc. 
LAMP^-TAM.^  ni"H        they  are  joined  together  by  a  sort 
of    cross-bar,    about    half-way   in 
their  length ;  while,  to  keep  them  steady,  they  are 
made  to  rest  on  large  flat  feet.     The  circular  hoop 
which  itiey  support  is  of  some  width,  and  is  orna- 
mented along  ils  entire  course  with  a  zig-zag.     From 
the  hoop  depend,  half-way  in  the  spaces  between  the 


'  I'errot  et  Chii-ie/,  iii.  p.  mn. 
■'  I)i  CfBiinln,  Cyprus,  \>.  H3G. 
*  life  Perrot  el  Chijiiez,  iii.  183 
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egs,  three  rings,  from  eacli  of  which  there  hangs  a 
iurious  pendant. 

Besides  copper  and  bronze,  the  PlifEuicians  seem 
o  liave  worked  in  lead  and  iron,  biit  only  to  a  small 
ixteut.  Iron  ore  might  have  been  obtained  iu  some 
larts  of  iheir  own  country,  but  appears  to  have  been 
(rinc'ipaUy  derived  from  abroad,  especially  from 
Ipain.^  It  was  worked  upchiefly,so  far  as  we  know, 
nto  arms  offensive  and  defensi%'e.  The  sword  of 
lexander,  which  lie  received  as  a  gift  from  the  king 


of  Citium.^  was  doubtless  in  this  metal,  wliich  is  the 
naterial  of  a  sword  found  at  Amathus,  and  of  nu- 
.merous  arrowheads.'  We  are  also  told  that  Cyprus 
furnished  the  iron  breast-plates  worn  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes ;  *  and  in  pre-Homeric  times  it  was  a  Phte- 
niciau — Cinyras — who  gave  to  Agamemnon  his  breast- 


See  E/ek.  ssviL  12 ;  Strub.  iii.  ,  de  Cypre,    p.    188 ;    Di    Cesnola, 
2,  j  8.  I  Cyprut,  p.  1!82 :  Parrot  et  ChipieK, 

-  Plutarch.   Vit.    Alex.  Magni,  I  HUl.  dr  VArl.  iii'.  874. 
[,  *  Plutarch,  Vit.  DemetrU,  %  21. 

Ceccaldi,  Momimena  Anligwc*  i 
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plate  of  steel,  gold,  and  tin.^  That  more  remains  of 
iron  arms  and  implements  have  not  been  fomid  on 
Phoenician  sites  is  probably  owing  to  the  rapid  ox}'(li- 
sation  of  the  metal,  which  consequently  decays  and 
disappears.  The  Hiram  who  was  sent  to  assist  Solo- 
mon in  building  and  furnishing  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem w^as,  we  must  remember,  '  skilful  to  work,'  not 
only 'in  gold,  and  silver,  and  bronze,'  but  also 'in 
iron.  ^ 

Lead  was  largely  furnished  to  the  Phoenicians  by 
the  Scilly  Islands,^  and  by  Spain.*     It  has  not  been 
found  in  any  great  quantity  on  Phoenician  sites,  but 
still  appears  occasionally.     Sometimes  it  is  a  solder 
uniting  stone  with  bronze ;  ^  sometimes  it  exists  in 
thin  sheets,  which  may  have  been  worn  as  ornaments.^ 
In  Phoenicia  Proper  it  has  been  chiefly  met  with  in 
the  shape  of  coffins,^  which  are  apparently  of  a  some- 
what late  date.     They  are  formed  of  several  sheets 
placed  one  over  the  other  and  then  soldered  together. 
There  is  generally  on  the  lid  and  sides  of  the  coffin  an 
external  ornamentation  in  a  low  relief,  wherein  the 
myth  of  Psyche  is  said  commonly  to  play  a  part ;  but 
the  execution  is  mediocre,  and  the  designs  themselves 
have  little  merit. 


'  Horn.  11,  xi.  19-28. 

^  2  Chron.  ii.  14.  Iron,  in  the 
sliape  of  nails  and  rings,  has  been 
found  in  several  graves  in  Vlnv- 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  12. 
'  See    Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist 
de  VArt,  iv.  80. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  815,  No.  568. 


nicia    Proper,    where    the    coffin        ^  Renan,  Mission  de  Ph^nicie, 

seems    to    have    been    of    wood  p.  427,  and  pi.  Ix.  tig.  1  ;    Perrot 

(Kenan,    Mission  de  Ph^fiicie,  p.  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I'Art^  iii.  177, 

806).  No.  123. 
»  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  U. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SHIPS,   NAVIGATION,   AND  COMMERCK. 

« 

Earliest  navigation  by  means  of  rafts  and  canoes — Model  of  a  very 
primitive  boat — Phoenician  vessel  of  the  time  of  Sargon — Phoeni- 
cian biremes  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib — Phoenician  pleasure 
vessels  and  merchant  ships — Superiority  of  the  Phoenician  war- 
galleys — Excellence  of  the  arrangements — Patced — Early  naviga- 
tion cautious — Increasing  boldness — Furthest  ventures — Extent 
of  the  Phoenician  land  commerce — Witness  of  Ezehiel — Wares 
imported — Caravans — Description  of  tlie  land  trade — Sea  trade 
of  Phoenicia — 1.  With  her  own  colonies — 2.  With  foreigners — 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  trade — North  Atlantic  trade — 
Trade  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  amd  the  Canaries — Trade 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean* 

FiiE  first  attempts  of  the  Phoenicians  to  navigate  the 
5ea  which  washed  their  coast  were  probably  as  clumsy 
md  rude  as  those  of  other  primitive  nations.  They 
are  said  to  have  voyaged  from  island  to  island,  in 
their  original  abodes  within  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
means  of  rafts.^  When  they  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  long  ere 
they  constructed  boats  for  fishing  and  coasting  pur- 
poses, though  no  doubt  such  boats  were  of  a  very 
rude  construction.  Probably,  like  other  races,  they 
began  with  canoes,  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  The  torrents  which  descended  from  Lebanon 
would  from  time  to  time  bring  down  the  stems  of 
fallen  trees  in  their  flood-time  ;  and  these,  floating  on 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56. 
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the  Mediterranean  waters,  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
navigation.  They  would,  at  first,  be  hollowed  out 
with  liatchets  and  adzes,  or  else  with  fire ;  and,  laler 
on,  the  canoes  thus  produced  would  form  the  modeU 
for  the  earliest  efibrts  in  shipbuilding,  Tlie  great 
length,  however,  would  soon  be  found  unnecessary, 
and  the  canoe  would  give  place  to  the  boat,  in  tho 


ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terra.  There  are  models 
of  boats  among  the  Phcenician  remains  whicli  have 
very  archaic  character,'  and  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of  the  remoter 
times  braved  the  perils  of  the  deep.  They  have 
a  keel,  not  ill  shaped,  a  rounded  hull,  bulwarks,  s 
beak,  and  a  high  seat  for  the  steersman.     The  ours. 


'  FeiTot  et  Chipiez,  But.  tU  VArt,  iii.  SIT,  No.  t 
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ppareiitly,  must  have  been  passed  througli  interstices 
t  the  bulwark. 

From  this  rude  shape  the  transition  was  not  very 
Sii-ult  to  the  bark  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 
largon,'  which  is  probably  a  Phoenician  one.     Here 
four    rowers,  standing  to  their  oars,  impel  a  vessel 
having  for  prow  the  head  of  a  horse  and  for  stern  tlie 
tail  of  a  fish,  both    of  them  rising  high  above  the 
water.     The  oars   are  curved,  Hke  golf  or  hockey- 
sticks,  and  are  worked  from  tlie  gunwale  of  the  bark, 
though  there  is  no  indication  of  rowlock.s.    The  vessel 
is  witliout  a  rudder;  but  it  has  a  mast,  supported  by 
two  ropes  which  are  fastened  to  the  head  and  stern. 
The  mast  has  neither  sail  nor  yard  attached  to  it, 
but   is  crowned  by  what  is  called  a  '  crow's  nest ' 
H>«~a  beil-shaped  receptacle,  from  which  a  slinger  or 
^fcclier  might  discharge  missiles  against  an  enemy.' 
^F     A  vessel  of  considerably  greater  size  than  this, 
Ijut  of  the  same  class — impelled,  that  is,  by  one  bank 
of  oars  only — is  indicated  by  certain  coins,  which 
have  been  regarded  by  son\e  critics  as  Phoenician,  by 
liers  as  belonging  to  Cilicia."     Tliese  have  a  low 
ow,  Ijut  an  elevated  stern  ;  the  prow  exhibits  a  beak, 
f  ipfhile  the  stern  shows  signs  of  a  steering  apparatus ; 
be  number  of  the  oars  on  each  side  is  fifteen  or 
lltwenty.     The  Greeks  called  these  vessels  triaconters 

•  penttconters.  They  are  represented  without  any 
ist    on    the  coins,  and  thus  seem    to   have    beeu 

lerely  row-boats  of  a  superior  character. 

*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  itt  I  Midailltt,  vol.  vii.  pi.  lii.  fig.  1; 
niiu.iH»,  ii.  S83.  I  GeseniiH,  Li)ig.  Scripturieque 
■  Compare   the  practice  of  the  '  Fho-n.  Monumcnta.  |il.  80,  fig.  a ; 

rptiana  (Bnsellini,  Moiiiivienti  La.ywd,.}<inevrhandilaBe'miiin*, 
rwt.  pi.  oxxxi.)  ii.  a7B. 

'  Bee    Mionnet,    Ditcript.     de  i 
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About  the  time  of  Seanacherib  (b.c.  700),  or  j  I 
little  earlier,  some  great  advances  seem  to  have  been  | 
made  by  the  Phteiiiciaii  shipbuilders.  Ij\  the  first  | 
place,  they  introduced  the  practice  of   placing'  the 


rowers  on  two  difrerent  levels,  one  above  the  other^ 
and  tlius,  for  a  vessel  of  the  same  length,  doubling 
the  number  of  the  rowers.  Ships  of  this  kind,  wliic)] 
the    Greeks    called    'biremes,'    are    represented    in 
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lacherib's  sculptures  as  employed  by  the  inlialii^ 
8  of  a  Phoeniciau  city,  who  fly  in  them  at  the 
nent  when  their  town  is  captured,  and  so  escajie 
r  enemy.*     The  ships  are  of  two  kinds.     Both 
Is  have  a  double  tier  of  rowers,  and  both  are 
led  by  two  steering  oars  thrust  out  from  the  stern ; 
while  the  one  is  still  without  mast  or  sail,  and  is 
ided  off  ia  exactly  the  same  way  both  at  stem 
Btern,  the  other  has  a  mast,  placed  about  mid- 
a  yard  hung  across  it,  and  a  sail  close  reefed  lo 
tLvd,  while  the  bow  is  armed  with  a  long  pro- 
ig  beak,  like  a  ploughshare,  which  must  have 
I  capable  of  doing  terrible  damage  to  a  hostile 
[.     The  rowers,  in  both  classes  of  ships,  are  re- 
sted as  only  eight  or  ten  upon  a  side;  but  this 
have  arisen  from  an  artistic  necessit}',  since  a 
ST  number  of  figures  could  not  have  been  intro- 
1  without  confusion.     It  is  thought  (hat  in  tlie 
£ed  vessel  we  have  a  rei)resentatiou  of  the  Phoe- 
an  war-galley;  in  the  vessel  without  a  beak,  one 
be  Phcenician  transport.' 

painting  on  a  vase  found  in  Cjprus  exhibits 
would  seem  lo  have  been  a  pleasure-vessel.^  It 
iked,  and  without  any  sign  of  oars,  except 
idles  for  steering  with.  About  midship  is  a 
mast,  crossed  by  a  loug  spar  or  yard,  whii-'h 
sail,  closely  reefed  along  its  entire  lenglli. 
;ard.  and  sail  are  managed  b)'  means  of  lour  i-t)])t,'i, 
are,  however,  somewhat  conventionally  de- 
Both  the  head  and  stern  of  the  vessel  rise  to 


jayttri],  MotmnienU  of  Nitie-  I  rfe  VAtI,  iii.  M. 

firsl  aeries,  pi.  71;   S'ineveh        '  Hee    Di    L'esnuk,   Ciiyn 

iti  Remains,  I.r.i^.  xlv. 

Jd   Parrot  et  Ctiipien,  Bi»l.  \ 
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a  considerable  height  above  the  water,  and  the  atm 
is  curved,  verj-  much  as  in  the  war-galleys.  It  per 
hapB  tenninated  in  the  head  of  a  bird. 

Accordiog  to  the  Greek  writers,  Phoenician  vesKb 
were  mainly  of  two  kinds,  merchant  ships  and  vu- 
vessels.'  The  merchant  ships  were  of  a  broad,  round 
make,  what  our  sailors  would  call  *  tubs,'  resembling 
probably  the  Dutch  fishing- boats  of  a  century  ago. 
They  were   impelled  both  by  oars  and  sails,  but 


depended  mainly  on  the  latter.  Each  of  them  had  a 
single  mast  of  moderate  height,  to  which  a  single 
sail  was  attached ; '  this  was  what  in  modern  times  is 
called  a  'square  sail,'  a  form  which  is  only  well  suited 
for  saiHng  with  when  the  wind  is  directly  astern. 
It  was  apparently  attached  to  the  yard,  and  had  to 


'  Hcroi],  iii.  IRO.  '  nician  niFrchant  ehjp  a«  nuIwK 

'■■  In  Inter  tinieR  there  must  by  means  <if  a  qunntity  of  riRRiniT' 
,ve  liecii  mure  sails  tlian  one,  whlcli  implies  tevrral  Bails  (XtD- 
ice  Xenojiliun  deachbee  a  Phra-  .  (Eccnutn.  j  S). 
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;  hoisted  together  with  the  yard,  along  which 
wuld  be  closely  reefed,  or  from  which  it  could  be 
Wsely  shaken  out.  It  was  managed,  no  doubt,  Ijy 
■»opes  attached  to  the  two  lower  corners,  which  must 
■lave  been  held  in  the  hands  of  sailors,  as  it  would 
liare  been  most  dangerous  to  belay  them.  As  long 
wis  the  wind  served,  the  merchant  captain  used  his 
ieail;  when   it  died  away,   or  became  adverse,  he 

■dropped  yard  and  sail  on  to  his  deck,  and  made  use 
I  of  his  oars. 

Merchant  ships  had,  commonly,  small  boats  at- 

Ftached  to  them,  which  afforded  a  chance  of  safety  if 
the  ship  foundered,  and  were  useful  when  cargoes 
had  to  be  landed  on  a  shelving  shore.^  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  these  boats  were  hoisted 
up  on  deck  until  they  were  wanted,  or  attached  to 
the  ships  by  ropes  and  towed  after  tiiem ;  but  the 
latter  arrangement  is  the  more  probable. 

The  war-galleys  of  the  Phcenicians  in  the  early 
times  were  probably  of  the  class  which  the  Greeks 
called  triaconters  or  penteconter-s,  and  which  are 
represented  upon  the  coins.'  They  were  long  open 
rowl)oats,  in  which  the  rowers  sat,  all  of  them,  upon 
A  level,  the  number  of  rowers  on  eitiier  side  being 
geaeraily  either  fifteen  or  twenty-five.  Each  galley 
was  armed  at  its  head  with  a  sharp  metal  spike,  or 
beak,  which  was  its  chief  weapon  of  offence,  vessels 
of  this  class  seeking  commonly  to  run  down  their 
eneray.  After  a  time  these  vessels  were  superseded 
l>y  biremes,  which  were  decked,  had  masts  and  sails, 
and  were  impelled  by  rowers  sitting  at  two  different 
elevations,  as  already  explained.*     Biremes  were  ere 


1 


'  acylai,  Perij>iiu,  J  113.  '  S«e  above,  p.  278, 

^  Supra,  p.  'Hi. 


were  ere  ■ 
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long  superseded  by  triremes,  or  vessels  with 
banks  of  oars,  which  are  said  to  have  been  invenU 
^t  Corinth,^  but  which  came  into  use  among  the  Pte-j 
nicians  before  tlie  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.*  li 
the  third  century  b.c  the  Carthaginians  employed  m; 
war  quadriremes,  and  even  quinqueremes ;  but  thae 
is  no  evidence  of  the  emplojinent  of  either  class  of 
vessel  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Phoenicia  Proper. 

.  The  superiority  of  the  Phoenician  ships  to  othen 
is  generally  allowed,  and  was  clearly  shown  vha 
Xerxes  collected  his  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven 
triremes  against  Greece.  The  fleet  included  contin- 
gents from  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Cilicia,  Pain- 
phylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Ionia,  -^Eolis,  and  the  Greek 
settlements  about  the  Propontis.'  When  it  reached 
the.  Hellespont,  the  great  king,  anxious  to  test  the 
quality  of  his  ships  and  sailors,  made  proclamation 
for  a  grand  sailing  match,  in  which  all  who  liked 
might  contend.  Each  contingent  probably — at  any 
rate,  all  that  prided  themselves  on  their  nautical 
skill — selected  its  best  vessel,  and  entered  it  for  the 
coming  race  ;  the  king  himself,  and  his  grandees  ami 
officers,  and  all  the  army,  stood  or  sat  along  the 
shore  to  see  :  the  race  took  place,  and  was  won  by 
the  Phnonicians  of  Sidon."*  Having  thus  tested  the 
nautical  skill  of  the  various  nati(ms  imder  his  swav, 
tlie  great  king,  when  he  ventured  his  person  upon 
the  dangerous  element,  was  careful  to  embark  hi  a 
Sidonian  galley.^ 

A  remarkable  testimonv  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Phoenician  ships  with  respect  to  internal   arrange- 


;  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

'^  Herod,  l.s.c. 

•  &30  Herod,  vu.  89-94. 


*  Ibid.  vii.  44. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  100, 
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lents  is  borne  by  Xenophon,  who  puts  the  following 
'ords  into  the  mouth  of  lachomachus,  a  Greek : ' 
I  think  that  the  best  and  moat  perfect  arrangement 
r  things  that  I  ever  saw  was  when  I  went  to  look  at 
tie  great  Phoenician  sailing-vessel ;  for  I  saw  the 
irgest  amount  of  naval  tackling  separately  disposed 
1  the  smallest  stowage  possible.  For  a  ship,  as  you 
rell  know,  is  brought  to  anchor,  and  again  got  under 
ray,  by  a  vast  number  of  wooden  implements  and 
ropes,  and  sails  the  sea  by  means  of  a  quantity  of 
igging,  and  is  armed  with  a  number  of  contrivances 
gainst  hostile  vessels,  and  carries  about  with  it  a 
urge  sujiply  of  weapons  for  the  crew,  and,  besides, 
i  all  the  utensils  that  a  man  keeps  in  his  dwelling- 
touse,  for  each  of  the  messes.  In  addition,  it  is 
aden  with  a  quantity  of  merchandise,  whieh  the 
Wner  carries  with  him  for  his  own  profit.  Xow  all 
he  things  which  I  have  mentioned  lay  in  a  space 
Fiiot  much  bigger  than  a  room  which  would  conveni- 
ently liold  ten  beds.  And  I  remarked  that  they 
severally  lay  in  such  a  way  ihat  they  did  not  obstruct 
one  another,  and  did  not  require  anyone  to  search 
for  them ;  and  yet  they  were  neither  placed  at 
random,  nor  entangled  one  with  another,  so  as  to 
consume  time  when  they  were  suddenly  wanted  for 
use.  Also,  I  found  the  captain's  assistant,  who  is 
I  called  "the  look-out  man,"  so  well  acquahited  with 
ithe  position  of  all  the  articles,  and  with  the  number 

■  of  them,  that  even  when  at  a  distance  he  could  tell 

■  ■where  everything  lay,  and  how  many  there  were  of 
leach  sort,  just  as  anyone  who  has  learnt  lo  read  can 
f  tell  the   number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  Socrates 


'  Xeu.  (Econom.  {  8,  pp.  11-16  (Ed.  Schneider). 
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hreatened,  to  change  their  course  and  steer  directly 
Ibr  the  shore.  On  a  sandy  shelving  coast  they  were 
tot  at  all  afraid  to  run  their  ships  aground,  since, 
pike  the  Greek  vessels,  they  could  be  easily  pulled  up 
put  of  reach  of  the  waves,  and  again  pulled  down 
nd  launched,  when  the  storm  was  over  and  the  sea 
ilm  once  more.  At  first  Ihey  sailed,  we  may  be 
ure,  only  in  the  daytime,  casting  anchor  at  night- 
Bfall,  or  else  dragging  their  ships  up  upon  the  beach, 
■  and  so  awaiting  the  dawn.  But  after  a  time  they 
grew  more  bold.  The  sea  became  familiar  to  them, 
the  positions  of  coasts  and  islands  relatively  one  to 
another  better  known,  the  character  of  the  seasons, 
the  signs  of  unsettled  or  settled  weather,  the  conduct 
to  pursue  in  an  emergency,  better  apprehended. 
They  soon  began  to  shape  the  course  of  their  vessels 
from  headland  to  headland,  instead  of  always  creep- 
ing along  the  shore,  and  it  was  not  perhaps  very  long 
before  they  would  venture  out  of  sight  of  land,  if 
their  knowledge  of  the  weather  satisfied  them  that 
the  wind  might  be  trusted  to  continue  steady,  and 
if  they  were  well  assured  of  the  direction  of  the 
land  that  they  wished  to  make.  They  took  courage, 
moreover,  to  sail  in  the  night,  no  less  than  in  the 
daytime,  when  the  weather  was  clear,  guiding  them- 
selves by  the  stars,  and  particularly  by  tlie  Polar 
star,'  which  they  discovered  to  be  the  star  most 
nearly  marking  the  true  north.  A  passage  of  Strabo^ 
seems  to  show  that — in  llie  later  times  at  any  rate — 
they  had  a  method  of  calculating  the  rate  of  a  sliip's 
sailing,  though  what  the  method  was  is  wholly  un- 
known to  us.     It  is  probable  that  they  early  con- 


■  MaiiUius,  i.  304-808. 


'  Strob.  Geograph.  3 
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«truc:^  charts  and  map«.  which  however  they  would 
k^rep  -^rcre:  through  jeak>iL?y  of  their  commercial  rivak. 

Tfie  Phoeriicians  for  some  centuries  confined  tbeir 
na\'igation   within    the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
the   PropontU,   and    the   Euxine,   land-locked  seas, 
which  are  tideless  and  far  less  rough  than  the  open 
ocean.     But  l^efore  the  time  of  SolcHnon   thev  had 
passed    the    Pillars   of  Hercules,  and   affronted  tbe 
danirers   of    the   Atlantic.^      Their   frail   and  small 
vessels,  scarcelv  bieser  than  modem  fishincr-smacks. 
proceetled  southwards  along  the  West  African  coast, 
as  far   as    the    tract    watered   bv   the   Gambia   and 
S^-negaL  while  northwards  they  coasted  along  Spain, 
bra  veil  the  heavy  seas  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  pass- 
ing CajiC    Finisterre,  ventureil  acniss  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel  to  the  Cassiterides.     Similarly, 
from  tlie  West  African  shore,  thev  l>oldlv  steered  for 
tho    Furiiinate    I>lands  'tlie   Canaries',  visible    from 
cf-rtain  f-lrvated  points  of  the  coast,  though  at  170 
iiiile.^  (li>tant'e.     Wlit-ther  they  pro^'eeilt^l  further,  in 
tli^'  soutli  to  the  Azons.  iladt'ira,  and  tlie  Cape  de 
Vf-rde  Klands.  in  the  n<»rtli  to  the  coast  of  Hollaiul, 
and    a^n»>    the    Gennan    <  >cean    to   the    Baltic,   we 
n';/ard  as  uncertain.     It  is  jxxsible  that  from  time  to 
tinif  s«>nie  of  the  more  adventurous  of  their  traders 
mav  liave  reached  thus  tar:  hut  their  revrular,  settled 
and    e>taldi-'hed    naviiratii^n    did    not.    we     believe, 
extend  ]>evond  the  Seillv  L>lands  and  coast  of  Com- 
wall   U)  the  uorlh-we^t,  and   to  the  south-west  Cape 
Xon  and  the  Canaries. 

The  conunerce  of  the  riiaMiir-ians  was  carried  on, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  land,  though  principally  by  sea. 

'  Tarshish  (Tartessusi  was  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  outside  the  Straits. 
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It  appears  from  the  famous  chapter  of  EzekieP 
which  describes  tlie  riches  and  greatness  of  Tyre  in 
the  sixtli  century  u.c.,  that  almost  the  wliole  of 
Western  Asia  was  penetrated  by  the  Plicpniciau 
caravans,  and  laid  under  contribution  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Phoenician  traders. 

'Thou,  son  of  man,  (wo  read)  take  wp  a  lamentation  for  Tyn 

and  say  unto  her, 
0  thou  tli&t  dwellest  at  tlie  entry  of  tlie  sea, . 
Which  art  the  merchant  of  the  peoples  unto  many  isles, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Thou,  0  Tyre,  hast  said,  1  am  perfect 

in  beauty. 

Thy  borders  are  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  ; 
Thy  builders  have  perfei^ted  thy  beauty. 
They  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  lir-trees  from  Senir ; 
They  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  a  mast  for  thee 
Of  the  oaks  of  Basban  have  they  made  thine  oars  ; 
They  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory, 
Inlaid  in  bos-wood,  &om  the  isles  of  Kittim. 
Of  flue  linen  with  hroidered  work  from  Egypt  was  thy  sail. 
That  it  might  be  to  thee  for  an  ensign ; 
Blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  was  tliy  awiiing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  of  Arvad  were  thy  rowers  ; 
Thy  wise  men,  0  Tyre,  were  in  thee — they  were  thy  pilots. 

I  The  ancients  of  Oebal,  and  their  wise  men,  were  thy  calkers  ; 
&]1  the  ships  of  the  hea,  with  their  mariners,  were  in  thee, 
That  tliey  might  occupy  thy  merchandise. 
^reia,  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war; 
fhey  hanged  tlie  shield  and  helmet  in  thee  ; 
they  set  forth  thy  comeliness. 
Sfbe  men  of  Arvad,  with  thine  army,  were  upon  thy  walls  round 

about; 
And  the  Gammadim  were  in  thy  towers  ; 
They  hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about ; 
I  They  have  brought  to  perfection  thy  beauty. 
"irshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all 
kinds  of  riches  ; 
li  Bilver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  for  thy  v 

'  Ezek.  xxvii. 
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Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  thej  were  thy  traffickers ; 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men,  and  yessels  of  brass,  for  thj 

merchandise. 
They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  for  thy  wares, 
With  horses,  and  with  chargers,  and  with  moles. 
The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  traffickers ;  many  isles  were  the 

mart  of  thy  hands ; 
They  brought  thee  in  exchange  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony. 
Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  mnltitade  of  thj 

handiworks ; 
They  traded  for  thy  wares  with  emeralds,  purphe,  and  broidered 

work. 
And  with  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  rabies. 
Jndali,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  traffickers  ; 
They  traded  for  thy  merchandise  wheat  of  Minnith, 
And  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm. 
Damascus  was  thy  merchant  for  the  multitude  of  thy  handiworks ; 
By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches ; 
With  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white  wool. 
Dedan  and  Javan  traded  with  yam  for  thy  wares ; 
Bright  iron,  and  cassia,  and  calamus  were  among  thy  mer- 
chandise. 
Dedan  was  thy  trafficker  in  precious  cloths  for  riding  ; 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  were  the  merchants  of 

thy  hand, 
In  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats,  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants. 
The  traffickers  of  Sheba  and  Eaamah,  they  were  thy  traffickers ; 
They  traded  for  thy  wares  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
And  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  gold. 
Haran,  and  Cauneh,  and  Eden,  the  traffickers  of  Sheba, 
Asshur  and  Cliilmad,  were  thy  traffickers  : 
They  were  thy  traffickers  in  choice  wares, 
In  wrappings  of  blue  and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich 

apparel. 
Bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise. 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  caravans  for  thy  merchandise ; 
And  thou  wast  replenished,  and  made  very  glorious,  in  the  heart 

of  the  sea. 
Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters ; 
The  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  heart  of  .the  sea. 
Thy  riches,  and  thy  wares,  thy  merchandise,  thy  marniers,  and 

thy  pilots, 
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Tliy  calkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  tliy  merchandise. 

With  all  the  men  of  war,  that  are  in  thee, 

Shall  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  seas  in  the  day  of  thy. ruin. 

At  the  sound  of  thy  pilot's  cry  the  snburbs  shaU  shake  ; 

And  all  that  handle  the  oar,  the  mariners,  and  all  the  pilots  of 

the  sea, 
They  shall  come  Aovn  from  their  ships,  they  ehall  stand  upon 

the  land. 
And  shall  cause  iheit  voice  to  be  heard  over  thee,  and  shall  cry 

bitterly. 
And  shall  cast  up  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  wallow  in  the  ashes; 
And  they  shall  make  themselves  bald  for  thee,  and  gird  them 

with  sackcloth. 
And  they  shall  weep  for  thee  in  bitterness  of  aonl  with  bitter 

mourning. 
And  in  their  wailing  they  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee. 
And  lament  over  thee  saying,  Who  is  there  like  Tyre, 
Like  her  that  is  brought  to  silence  in  tlie  midst  of  the  sea  ? 
When  thy  wares  went  forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou  fiUedst  many 

peoples; 
Thou  didst  enrich  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  thy  merchandise 

ftiid  thy  riches. 
In  the  time  that  thou  wast  broken  by  the  seas  in  the  depths  of 

the  waters. 
Thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  company,  did  fall  in  the  midst 

of  thee, 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  are  astonished  at  thee. 
And  their  kuigs  are  sore  afraid,  they  are  troubled  in  their 

countenance, 

I  Tlie  merchants  that  are  among  the  peoples,  hiss  at  thee ; 
I  Thou  art  become  a  terror ;  and  thou  slialt  never  be  any  more.' 

Translating  this  glorious  burst  of  poetry  into 
L  prose,  we  find  the  following  countries  menlionetl  as 
k  carrying  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Pliccnician  rae- 
I  tropolis  : — Northern  Syria,  Syria  of  Damascus,  Judah 
land  the  laud  of  Israel,  Ejrypt,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
I  A8S}Tia,    Upper    Mesopotamia,^    Armenia,*    Central 

'  Signified  by  one  of  its   chief        '  Signified    hy    '  the    house    qI 
'es,  UoroD  ^qow  Uturon).  ,  Tog&rmah '  (verse  14J. 


J 
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Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  Cyprus,  Hellas  or  Greece/  and 
Spain.*  Northern  Syria  furnishes  the  Phoenician 
merchants  with  butz,  which  is  translated  ^fine 
linen/  but  is  perhaps  rather  c otton,*  the  *  tree-wool  * 
of  Herodotus;  it  also  supplies  embroidery,  and 
certain  precious  stones,  which  our  translators  have 
considered  to  be  coral,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  Syria 
of  Damascus  gives  the  'wine  of  Helbon' — that  ex- 
quisite liquor  which  was  the  only  sort  that  the 
Persian  kings  would  condescend  to  drink* — and 
'white  wool,'  the  dainty  fleeces  of  the  sheep  and 
Iambs  that  fed  on  the  upland  pastures  of  Hermon 
ajid  Antilibanus.  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel 
supply  corn  of  superior  quality,  called  '  com  of  Min- 
nith' — corn,  i.e.  produced  in  the  rich  Ammonite 
country^ — together  with  pannag^  an  unknown 
substance,  and  honey,  and  balm,  and  oil.  Eg3rpt 
sends  fine  linen,  one  of  her  best  known  products  ^ — 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  plain,  but  often  embroidered 
with  bright  patterns,  and  employed,  as  such  em- 
broidered fcibrics  were  also  in  Egypt,"  for  the  sails  of 
pleasure-boats.  Arabia  provides  her  spices,  cassia, 
and  calamus  (or  aromatic  reed),  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  frankincense,®  and  perhaps  cinnamon  and 
bdanum.^     She  also  supplies  wool  and  goat's  hair, 


*  Ionia,  CypruR,  and  Hellas  are 
the  Greek  corresjx  ndentaof  Javan, 
ChittiiUf  and  Elishah*  Chittim  re- 
presenting Citium,  the  capital  of 
Cyprus, 

^  Spain  is  intended  by  *  Tar- 
fihish '  (verse  1*2)  =  Tartessus, 
"which  was  a  name  given  by  tbo 
rhceniciariR  to  the  tract  upon  the 
lower  Baetis  (Guadalquivir). 

^  See  the  Speaker'' b  Coininen- 
tart/,  ad  loc. 


*  Strab.  XV.  8,  §  22. 

^  Minnith  appears  as  an  Am- 
monite city  in  the  history  d 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  83). 

••  Herod,  ii.  87,  182  ;  iii.  47. 

~  See  Kawlinson's  Herod^tu*, 
ii.  1.57  ;  History  of  Ancient  Egypt j 
i.  509  ;  KoseUmif  Mon.  CivUi,  pis. 
107-109. 

'^  See  Herod,  iii.  107  ;  HUtory  of 
Annrnt  Egypt,  ii.  222-224. 

^  That  these  were  Arabian  pro- 
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Od  cloths  for  chariots,  and  gold,  and  wrought  iron, 

nd  precious  stones,  and  ivory,  and  ebony,  of  which 

last    two  cannot  have  been  productions  of  her 

bwn,    but   must  have  been  imported  from  India  or 

i.hy8sinia.^     Babylonia  and  Assyria  furnish  '  wrap- 

biiigs  of  blue,  embroidered  work,  and  chests  of  rich 

pparel.''      Upper    Mesopotamia    parlakes    in    this 

jraffic."     Armenia  gives  horses  and  uuiles.      Central 

isia  Minor  {Tubal  and  Meshech)  supplies  slaves  and 

[iressels  of  brass,  and  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  do  the  like. 

yprus   furnishes  ivory,  which  she  must  first  have 

nported   from  abroad.'*     Greece  Proper  sends  her 

hell-fish,  to  enable  the  Phtcnician  cities  to  increase 

iheir    manufacture    of    the    purple   dye.^      Finally, 

pain    yields    silver,  iron,  tin,  and   lead — the    most 

"useful  of  the  metals — all  of  which  she  is  known  to 

have  produced  in  abundance.* 

With  the  exception  of  J^fj'pt,  Ionia,  Cyprus, 
Hellas,  and  Spain,  the  Phcenician  intercourse  with 
these  places  must  liave  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
land.  Even  with  Egj-pt,  M-herewith  the  communica- 
tion by  sea  was  so  facile,  there  seems  to  have  been 
also  from  a  very  early  date  a  land  commerce.  The 
land  commerce  was  in  every  case  carried  on  by  cara^ 
'  vans.  "Western  Asia  has  never  yet  been  in  so  peace- 
ful   and   orderly  condition    as   to   dispense   prudent 

ducts  appeitTH  from Heriid.  iii.  111. :  cated  by  una  of  its  chief  cities, 
112.  They  may  be  included  in  I  Haran  (Ezek.  Xivii.  28). 
the  '  chief  of  all  Bpicee,'  wliieh  '  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  Many  objecta 
Tyre  obtained  from  the  luerehanlB  in  ivoryhave  been  found  in  Cyprus. 
,of  yheba  and  Raamah  (Ezek.  '  Ibid,  verse  7.  The  Murpi 
Lvii.  a-if.  I  brandarit  is  stili  abundant  on  the 

■   Arabia  has  tio  ebony  trecii,  and    coast  of  Attica,  and  otf  the  island 
.nDever  have  produced  elephanU.    of    Sulninia    {Perrot    et    Chipiex, 
'  See     Ezek.     xxvii.    23,     34.    Hiil.  dr  VArl,  iii.  8«1). 
'    Cajineh  and   Chilmivd   were    pro-         "  Strab.    iii.   U.   $   6-12;    Diod. 
r  bftUy  Baylonmn  towns.  '  Sic.  v.  BC;  Pliu.  B.N.  iii  ». 

1  Upper  Mesopotamia  is  indi- 1 
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traders  from  the  necessity  of  joining  together  in  la^ 
bodies,  well  provisioned  and  well  armed,  when  ther 
are  about  to  move  valuable  goods  any  consideraUe 
distance.     There  have  alwavs  been  robber-tribes  ia 
the   mountain   tracts,  and  thievish  Arabs  upon  the 
plains,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  insufficienth'  protected 
traveller,  and  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  belongings. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  caravan  trafRc.     As  earlr 
as  the  time  of  Joseph — probably  about  B.C.  1600— we 
find  a  company  of  the  Midianites  on  their  way  from 
Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  ^     Else- 
where we  hear  of  the  'travelling  companies  of  the 
Bedanim,'  -  of  the  men  of  Sheba  bringing  their  gold 
and  frankincense  ;  ^  of  a  multitude  of  camels  coming 
up  to  Palestine  with  wool  from  Kedar  and  NebaiotL.* 
Ileeren  is  entirely  justified  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
land    trade    of    the  Phcenicians   was    conducted  bv 
'  large  coini)aiiies  or  caravans,  since  it    could   only 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  way/*'* 

The  nearejst  neiglil)ours  of  the  Phcenicians  on  the 
land  side  were  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  the  Svrians  of 
I)aniascu8,  and  the  people  of  Northern  Syria,  or  the 
Oroiites  vallev  and  the  tract  east  of  it.  From  the 
Jews  and  Israelites  the  Pha^nicians  seem  to  have  de- 
rived at  all  times  almost  the  whole  of  the  Errain 
which  \\\v\  were  forced  to  import  for  their  susten- 
ance. In  the  time  of  T)avid  and  Solomon  it  was 
cliieflv  for  wheat  and  barlev  that  thev  exchan<^ed  the 
i'ommodities  which  they  exi)orted,^  in  that  of  Ezekiel 


'  Sec  Gon.  wxvii.  28. 

"  Isaiali  x\i.  IH. 

•'  I))i(l.  Ix.  (>. 

*  Il)i(l.  verses  G,  7. 


'•  Ileercn,    Asiatic   Nations,  ii. 
98.  100.  101. 

•   1  Kings  V.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10. 
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it  was  primarily  for  '  wheat  of  Minnith ; ' '  and  a 
similar  trade  is  noted  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  captivity,'  and  in  the  first  century  of  our  era." 
Bui  Ijesides  grain  they  also  imported  from  Palestine 
at  some  periods  wine,  oil,  honey,  balm,  and  oak 
timber.^  Western  Palestine  was  notoriously  a  land 
not  only  of  corn,  but  also  of  wiue,  of  olive  oil,  and  of 
Jioney.  and  could  readily  impart  of  its  superfluity 
to  its  neighbour  in  time  of  need.  The  oaks  of 
Washan  are  very  abundant,  and  seem  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Phcenicians  to  their  own  oaks  as  the 
inateiial  of  oars.*  Balm,  or  balsam,  was  a  product 
of  the  land  of  GUead,'  and  also  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley,  where  it  was  of  superior  quality/ 

Froui  the  Damascene  Syrians  we  are  told  that 
'hcenicia  imported  'wine  of  Helbon '  and  'white 
rool.'*  The  'wine  of  Helbon'  is  reasonably  identi- 
fied with  that  olvo't  XaA.v^b>fio;  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Persian  kings." 
Zt  was  perhaps  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo.'"  The  'white  wool'  may  have  been  fur- 
ished  by  the  sheep  tliat  cropped  the  slopes  of  the 
ntiUbanus,  or  by  those  fed  on  the  fine  grass  which 
slothes  most  of  the  plain  at  its  base.  The  fleece  of 
hese  last  is,  according  to  Heeren,"  '  the  finest 
lown,'  being  improved  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
le  continual  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  the  care 
jnimonly  bestowed    upon    the    flocks.'      From    the 


>  E«ik. 

•  Ezra 

•  a  Chron,  1. 
■sak.  xxvii. 

-  Ktek.  t. 


'  Strab.  XVI.  2,  S  41. 
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I      *  E/ek.  xxvii.  18. 

"  Strab.  XV.  8,  $  a2. 

'"  So  Heeren  (At.  Nai.  ii.  IIB). 
I  Bnt  there  is  a  Helbon  a  little  to 
llie  iiottli  uf  Damascus,  which  is 
I  more  pr(,bjbly  intended. 
:      "  Ibid. 
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Syrian  wool,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  other  material, 
seems  to  have  been  woven  the  fabric  known,  from 
the  city  where  it  was  commonly  made/  as  ^  damask.' 
According  to  the  existing  text  of  EzekieV  Syria 
Proper  *  occupied  in  the  fairs '  of  Phoenicia  with 
cotton,  with  embroidered  robes,  with  purple,  and 
with  precious  stones.  The  valley  of  the  Qrontes  ia 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  and  enw 
broidered  robes  would  naturally  be  produced  in  the 
seat  of  an  old  civilisation,  which  Syria  certainly  was. 
Purple  seems  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  enumera* 
tion ;  but  the  Syrians  may  have  gathered  the  murex 
on  their  seaboard  between  Mt.  Casius  and  the  Ghilf  of 
Issus,  and  have  sold  what  they  collected  in  the  Phce^ 
hician  market.  The  precious  stones  which  Ezekiel 
assigns  to  them  are  difficult  of  identification,  but 
may  have  been  furnished  by  Casius,  Bargylus,  or 
Amanus.  These  mountains,  or  at  any  rate  Casius 
and  Amanus,  are  of  igneous  origin,  atid,  if  carefuHy 
explored,  would  certainly  yield  gems  to  the  investi- 
gator. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Syria  had  not,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  gem-pro- 
ducing country ;  and,  so  far,  the  reading  of  *  Edoin ' 
for  '  Aram,'  which  is  preferred  by  many,^  may  seem 
to  be  the  more  probable. 

J        The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Egypt  wa5 

/  ancient,  and  very  extensive.     *The  wares  of  Egypt* 

are   mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  portion  of  the 

merchandise  which  they  brought  to  Greece  before 


^  See  Amos.  iii.  12,  where  some  '  ^  The  Hebrew  terms  for  Sjti* 
translate  '  the  children  of  Israel  (D*1K)  and  £dom  (D*TK)  are  con- 
that  dwell  m  Samaria  in  the  stautly  confounded  by  the  copyists, 
corner  of  a  bed,  and  upon  a  '  and  we  must  generally  look  to  the 
damask  couch.*  I  context  to  determine  which  is  tiie 

'*  £zek.  xxvii,  16  ,,  true  reading* 
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^e:  time  of  the  Trojau  War.'  The  Tyrians  had  a 
V*-iarter  in  the  city  of  Memphis  assigned  to  them," 
"^^•^liably  from  an  early  date.  According  to  Ezekiel, 
"**^  principal  commodity  which  i^pt  furnished  to 
■ioenicia  was  '  fine  linen  '  ^ — especially  the  linen  sails 
^"Hhroidered  with  gay  patterns,  which  the  Egyptian 
gobies  affected  for  their  pleasnre-boats.  They  pro- 
udly also  imparted  from  Egj'pt  natron  for  their 
lass-works,  papyrus  for  their  documents,  earthen- 
ware of  various  kinds  for  exportation,  scarabs  and 
'ther  seals,  statuettes  and  figures  of  gods,  amulets, 
md  in  the  later  times  sarcophagi.*  Their  exporLi 
'  Egypt  consisted  of  wine  on  a  large  scale,*  tin 
nost  certainly,  and  probably  their  peculiar  purple 
ibrics,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

The  Phcenician  trade  with  Arabia  was  of  especial 
nportance,  since  uot  only  did  the  great  peninsula 
Iself  produce  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
iommerce,  but  it  was  also  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
irough  Arabia  that  the  Indian  market  was  thrown 
►pen  to  the  Phcenician  traders,  and  the  precious 
ommodities  obtained  for  which  Hindustan  ha.t 
Iways  been  famous.  Arabia  is  par  excellence  the 
md  of  spices,  and  was  the  main  source  from  which 
le  ancient  world  in  general,  and  Phcenicia  in  par* 
cular,  obtained  frankincense,  cinnamon,  cassia, 
lyr/h,  calamus  or  sweel-cane,  and  ladanum.''  It 
as  been  doubted  whether  these  commodities  were, 
U  of  them,  the  actual  produce  of  the  country  in 


'   Herod,  i.  I. 

'  Ibid.  it.  11-2. 

'  Egyptian  poHery.  Bpurabs, 
Beats,  liguTeB  of  gods,  nnd  ai^uletg. 
ue  coauuoii  uu  luoat  Phuiniciau 


sitfiK.  The  SidoDiiMi  Biueopli^i^ 
iiichiding  that  of  EamiuuiKikr,  are 
of  an  Egyptian  sloue, 

'  Herod,  iii.  6,  (I. 

"  Iliid.  iii.  107 ;  Strab,  T»i,  4, 
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ancient  times,  mnd  Herodotus  bas  been  in  some 
dixredited,  bat   peib^is  witboat  sufficient  teum] 
He  is  supported  to  a  coosid^mble  extent  by  Tbm 
phrsstns,    tbe    disciple    ci   Aristotle,    wbo   uj%^\ 
« Frankincense,    mynb,    and    cassia    grow    in  im 
Arabian  districts  of  Saba  and  Hadramant ;  franldi-' 
cense  and  rnvrrb  on  tbe  sides  or  at  tbe  foot  of  moat- 
tains,  and  in  tbe  neigbbooring  idands.     Tbe  tnei 
wbicb  produce  tbem  grow  sometimes  wild,  tboogk 
occasionallT  tbey  are  cultivated;  and  the  frankn- 
cense-tree  grows  sometimes  taller  tban  the  tree  pro* 
ducing  the  myrrh.'    Modem  autborities  dedaie  Ae 
frankincense-tree  {BancdHa  thwri/era)  to  be  still  t 
native  of  Uadramaut ; '  and  tbere  is  no  doubt  that 
the  myrrh-tree  {Babamodendron  myrrka)  also  groin 
there.     If  cinnamon  and  cassia,  as  the  terms  are  now 
understood,  do  not  at  present  grow  in  Aralua,  or 
nearer  to  Phoenicia  than  Hindustan,  it  may  be  that 
they  have  died  out  in  the  former  country,  or  our 
modem  use  of  the  terms  may  differ  from  the  ancient 
one.     On  the  other  hand«  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that 
the  PhoDiiicians  imagined  all  the  spices  which  they 
obtained  from  Arabia  to  be  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  countr}',  when  in  fact  some  of  them  were  importa- 
tions. 

Next  to  her  spices,  Arabia  was  famous  for  the 
production  of  a  superior  quality  of  wool.  The 
Pha*nicians  imported  this  wool  largely.  The  flocks 
of  Kedar  are  especially  noted,®  and  are  said  to  have 
included  both  sheep  and  goats.'*  It  was  perhaps  a 
native  woollen  manufacture,  in  which  Dedan  traded 


*  Theophrast.  Hist,  Plant  ix.  4. !  As,  Nat  iL  96. 
^  Wilkinson,    in    the    author's        '  Is.  Ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xliz.  29. 
HfrodoiuSf  iii.  497,  note  6;  Heeren,  \      *  £zek.  xxvii.  21. 
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ith  Tyre,  and  which  Ezekiel  notices  as  a  trade 
I  '  cloths  for  chariots.'  ^  Goat's  hair  was  largely 
nployed  in  the  production  of  coverings  for  tents.' 
rabia  also  furnished  Phcpnicia  with  gold,  with 
pecious  stones,  with  ivory,  ebony,  and  wrought  iron.'' 
fa£  wrought  iron  was  probably  from  Yemen,  which 
as  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  sword  blades^. 
he  gold  may  have  been  native,  for  there  is  much 
rason  to  believe  that  anciently  the  Arabian  moun- 
Hn  ranges  yielded  gold  as  freely  as  the  Ethiopian,* 
ith  which  they  form  one  system ;  or  it  may  have 
een  imported  from  Hindustan,  with  which  Arabia 
Bd  certainly,  in  ancient  times,  constant  commuiii- 
fttion.  Ivory  and  elx)ny  must,  beyond  a  doubt, 
nve  been  Arabian  importations.  There  are  two 
Duntries  from  which  they  may  have  been  derived, 
Qdia  and  Abyssinia.  It  ia  likely  that  the  commer- 
ial  Arabs  of  the  south-east  coast  had  dealings  with 
.th.* 

Of  Ph(Enictaa  imports  into  Arabia  we  have  no 
;count;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  they  consisted 
principally  of  manufactured  goods,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  pottery,  implements  and  utensils  in  metal, 
beads,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  person,  and  the 
like.  The  nomadic  Arabs,  leading  a  simple  Hfe, 
required  but  little  beyond  what  their  own  country 
produced;  there  was,  however,  a  town  population" 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  to  which 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  commonly  ex- 
ported by  Phcenicia,  would  ha^'e  been  welcome. 

'  Ezek.  xsWi.  20.  =  Ibid.  pp.  99. 100. 

'  Ex.  iin.  7  ;  wxvi.  14.  "  Gerrhft,  Saniia,  ami  Mariaba 

were  tiourishing  towns  in  tttrabo's 
time,  and  probably  during  several 
centurieB  earlier. 
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The  nioErnician  trade  with  Babylcmis  and  AflBjrm 
was  carried  on  probably  hv  caravans,  wiiich  trarened 
the  Syrian  desert  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyn,  md 
Ktrnck  the  Euphrates  about  Circesiam.  Here  tk 
r^ute  divided,  passing  to  Babylon  southwards  akog 
the  course  of  the  great  river,  and  to  Nineveh  eart- 
wards  by  way  of  the  Ehabour  and  the  Sinjar  momh 
tain-range.  Both  countries  seem  to  have  snjqplied 
the  Phoenicians  with  fabrics  of  extraordinary  Tahie, 
rich  in  a  peculiar  embroidery,  and  deemed  so  predoos 
that  they  were  packed  in  chests  of  cedar-wood,  which 
the  Phoenician  merchants  must  have  brought  witli 
them  from  Lebanon.^  The  wares  furnished  by  Assym 
were  in  some  cases  exported  to  (Greece,*  while  no 
doubt  in  others  thev  were  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption.  They  included  cylinders  in  rock  crystal, 
jasper,  hematite,  steatite,  and  other  materials,  which 
may  sometimes  have  found  purchasers  in  Phoenicia 
Proper,  but  appear  to  have  l)eeii  specially  affected  by 
the  Ph(L'nician  colonists  in  Cyprus.^  On  her  part 
IMicenicia  must  have  imported  into  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia the  tin  wliich  was  a  necessary  element  in  their 
bronze  ;  and  they  seem  also  to  have  found  a  market 
in  Assyria  for  their  own  most  valuable  and  artistic 
bronzes,  the  exquisite  embossed  paterae  which  are 
among  the  most  precious  of  the  treasures  brought  by 
Sir  Austen  Layard  from  Niueveli."* 

The  nature  of  the  PhoDnician  trade  with  Upper 
Mes(^p()tamia  is  unknown  to  us ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 


•  Kzek.  xxvii.  28,  24. 

'  Horod.  i.  1. 

'  Soo  J)i  C'oKiiola,  Cyprus,  pis. 
Xxxi.  xxxiii. ;  A.  Di  Cosiiola,  Sail- 
III  III  in,  ch.  xii. ;  Torrot  ot  Chipiez, 


HUt.  ds  VArt,  iii.  686-689. 

*  Layard,  MonumenU  of  fii- 
neveh,  2nd  Beries,  pis.  57-67; 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  188- 

187. 
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^^pue  that  their  merchants  Visited  Haran/  rather 
^^Rcause  it  lay  on  the  route  which  they  had  to  follow 
k<te  ordei-  to  reach  Armenia  than  hecause  it  possessed 
ill  itself  any  special  attraction  for  them.  Gall-nuts 
ukI  manna  are  almost  the  only  products  for  which 
f  region  is  celebrated  ;  and  of  these  Phoenicia  her- 
elf  produced  the  one,  while  she  probably  did  not 
eed  the  other.  But  the  natural  route  to  Armenia 
jfras  by  way  of  the  Ctelesyrian  valley,  Aleppo  and  Car- 
feiemish,  to  Haran,  and  thence  by  Amida  or  DJarbekr 
Van,  which  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  in  the 
arly  times. 

Armenia  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  '  horses  of 
ommoii  and  of  noble  breeds,' '  and  also  with  mules.^ 
^Btralx)  says  that  it  was  a  country  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  breeding  of  the  horse,*  and  even 
notes  the  two  qualities  of  the  animal  that  it  pro- 
duced, one  of  which  he  calls  '  Nistean,'  though  the 
true  '  Xisa?an  plain '  was  in  Media.  So  large  was  the 
number  of  colts  bred  each  year,  and  so  highly  were 
they  valued,  that,  under  tlie  Persian  monarchy  the 
Great  King  exacted  from  the  province,  as  a  regidar 
item  of  its  tribute,  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  of 
them  annually.^  Armenian  mules  seem  not  to  be 
meutioued  by  any  writer  besides  Ezekiel;  but  mules 
were  esteeraetl  throughout  the  East  in  antiquity," 
and  no  country  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
breed  them  than  the  mountain  tract  of  Armenia,  the 
Switzerland  of  Western  Asia,  where  such  surefooted 
animals  would  be  especially  needed. 


■  So    Heeren    translates    (Ai. 


'  Ibid. 

'  1  Kings  i.  Sa ;  Eetb.  ' 
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Armenia  adjoined  the  country  of  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni — the  Meshech  and  Tubal  of  the  Bible. 
These  tribes,  between  the  ninth  and  the  seventh 
centuries  B.C.,  inhabited  the  central  regions  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  country  known  later  as  Cappadocia. 
They  traded  with  Tyre  in  the  '  persons  of  men '  and 
in  '  vessels  of  brass '  or  copper.^  Copper  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  these  parts, 
and  Xenophon  remarks  on  the  prevalence  of  metal 
vessels  in  the  portion  of  the  region  which  he  passed 
through— the  country  of  the  Carduchians.'  The 
traffic  in  slaves  was  one  in  which  the  Phoenicians 
engaged  from  very  early  times.  They  were  not 
above  kidnapping  men,  women,  and  children  in  one 
country  and  selling  them  into  another;^  besides 
which  they  seem  to  have  frequented  regularly  the 
principal  slave  marts  of  the  time.  They  bought 
such  Jews  as  were  taken  captive  and  sold  into 
slavery  by  the  neighbouring  nations,^  and  they 
looked  to  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  for  a  constant 
•supply  of  the  commodity  from  the  Black  Sea  region.^ 
The  Caucasian  tribes  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  furnishing  slave-girls  to  the  harems  of  the  East, 
and  the  Tliracians,  who  were  not  confined  to  Europe, 
but  occupied  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  regularly 
trafficked  ia  their  children.^ 

Such  was  t^-^  extent  of  the  Phoenician  land  trade, 
as  indicated  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  such  were, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  commodities  inter- 
changed in  the  course  of  it.  It  is  quite  possible — nay, 
probable — that  the  trade  extended  much  further,  and 


'  Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 
^  Xen.  Afiab,  iv.  1,  §  C. 
'  Horn.  Oc/.  XV.  415-484;  Herod, 
i.  1. 


*  Joel  iii.  G. 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 
^  Herod,  v.  5. 
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certain  that  it  must  have  inchided  many  other  arlicles 
of  commerce  besides  those  wlmi  we  have  menlioned. 
The  sources  of  our  information  on  the  subject  are  so 
few  and  scanty,  and  the  notices  from  wliich  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge    for    the   most  part    so   casual, 
that  we  may  be  sure  what  is  preserved  is  but  a 
most    imperfect  record  of  what  was — fragments  of 
wreck  recovered  from  the  sea  of  oblivion.     It  may 
have  been  a  Phcenician  caravan  route  which  Herodo- 
tus describes  as  traversed  on  one  occasion  by  the 
Nasaraonlans,"  which  began  in  Nortli  Africa  and  ter- 
minated with  the  Niger  and  the  city  of  Timbuctoo; 
and  another,  at  which  he  hints  as  lying  between  the 
coast  of  the  Lotus-eaters  and  Fezzaii."     Phoenician 
traders  may  have  accompanied  and  stimulated  the 
slave  hunts  of  the  Garamantians,"  as  Arab  traders  do 
those  of  the  Central  African  nations  at  the  present 
-day.     Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Phtenicians 
of  Memphis  designed  and    organised    the    caravans 
■which,  proceeding  from  Egypiian  Thebes,  traversed 
Africa  from  east  to  west  along  the  line  of  the  'Salt 
I  Hills,'  by  way  of  Ammon,  Augila,  Fezzan,  and  the 
■'Tuarik  country  to  Mount  Atlas.*     We  can  scarcely 
■imagine  the  Egyptians  showing  so  much  enterprise. 
But  these  lines    of  traffic    can   be  ascribed   to   the 
Phrenicians  only  by  conjecture,  history  being  silent 
on  the  subject, 
p       The  sea  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  was  still  more 
■extensive  than  their  land  traffic.     It  is  divisible  into 
B^wo  branches,  their  trade  with  their  own  colonists, 
Hbid  that  with  the  natives  of  the  various  countries  to 

'  Herod,  ii.  83,  i      •  Ibid,  iv. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  183.  Heeren,  Afru 

»  Ibid.  I  a02-2S5. 
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which  they  penetrated  in  their  voyages.  The  colonies 
sent  out  from  Phoenicia  were,  except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Carthage,  trading  settlements,  planted 
where  some  commodity  or  commodities  desired  by 
the  mother-country  abounded,  and  were  intended .  to 
secure  to  the  mother-country  the  monopoly  of  such 
commodity  or  commodities.  For  instance,  Cyprus 
was  colonised  for  the  sake  of  its  copper  mines  and 
its  timber  ;  Cilicia  and  Lycia  for  their  timber  only ; 
Thasos  for  its  gold  mines ;  Salamis  and  Cythera  for  the 
purple  trade  ;  Sardinia  and  Spain  for  their  numerous 
metals ;  Xorth  Africa  for  its  fertility  and  for  the  trade 
with  the  interior.  Phoenicia  expected  to  derive, 
primarily,  from  each  colony  the  commodity  or  com- 
modities which  had  caused  the  selection  of  the  site. 
In  return  she  supplied  the  colonists  with  her  own 
manufactured  articles ;  with  fabrics  in  linen,  wool, 
cotton,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  silk ;  with  every 
variety  of  pottery,  from  dishes  and  jugs  of  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  kind  to  the  most  costly  and  elaborate 
vases  and  amphora ;  with  metal  utensils  and  arms, 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  with  embossed  shields 
and  patera},  witli  faience  and  glass,  and  also  witli 
any  foreign  products  or  manufactures  that  they  de- 
sired and  that  the  countries  within  the  ranj?e  of  her 
influence  could  furnish.  Plioenicia  must  have  im- 
ported into  C'yprus,  to  suit  a  peculiar  Cyprian  taste, 
the  Egyptian  statuettes,  scarabs,  and  rings,*  and  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cylinders,  which  have  been 
found  there.     The  tin  which  she  brought  from  the 


^  No  doubt  some  of  these  may  Cyprus ;  but  they  are  too  numerous 
have  been  iuiported  by  the  Cyiiriana  to  be  accounted  for  sutliciently 
themselveH,  and  others  introduced  unless  by  a  continuous  Phoenician 
by  the  Egyptians  when  they  held  ,  importation. 
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Ssiterides  she  distributed  generally,  for  sbe  did  not 
courage   her   colonists    from    mamifactnriug   for 
smselves  to  some  extent.     There  was  probably  no 
lony  which  did  not  make  its  own  bronze  vessels  of 
i  coraraoner  sort  and  its  own  coarser  pottery. 
In  her  trade  with  the  nations  who  peopled  the 
-*^ssts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
^laok  Sea,  Phceuicia  aimed  primarily  at  disposing  to 
•^^^vantage  of  her  own  commodities,  secondarily  at 
'  ^"*^  aking    a   profit   on    commodities    which    she   had 
*_^-*V>iained  from  other  countries,  and  thirdly  on  obtain- 
^■'ig  commodities  which  she  might  dispose  of  to  advan- 
tage elsewhere.     Where  the  nations  were  uncivilised, 
^ir  ill  a  low  condition  of  civilisation,  she  looked  to 
"Jviaking  a  large  profit  by  furnishing  them  at  a  cheap 
with  all  the  simplest  conveniences  of  life,  with 
r   pottery,  their  imptemenla    and    utensils,  their 
iothes,  their  anns,  the  ornaments  of  their  persons  and 
^  their  houses.     Underselling  the  native  producers, 
iie  soon  obtained  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  of  trade, 
the  native  products  out  of  the  market,  and 
nposed  her  own  instead,  much  as  the  manufacturers 
f  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the  Potteries  impose 
[■  calicoes,  their  cutlerf,^and  their  earthenware  on 
fee  savages  of  Africa  and  Polynesia,     Where  culture 
s  more  advanced,  as  In  Greece  and  parts  of  Italy,^ 
he  looked  to  introduce,  ^id  no  doubt  succeeded  in 
tatroducing,  the  bent  of  her  own  productions,  fabrics 
crimson,  violet,   and  purple,  painted  vases,  em- 
>ssed  paterae,  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings — 'cunning 
k '  of  all  manner  of  kinds  * — mirrors,  glass  vessels, 


*  EBpEcially  Etruria,  which  was  '  emerging  fiwm  barbarism. 
;ed  in  civilisatioQ  aud  the  i      '  2  ChroD.  ii.  11. 
while    Borne    was    borelj'  ^ 
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and  smeUing-bottles.  At  the  same  time  she  also  & 
posed  at  a  profit  of  many  of  the  wares  that  she  hid 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  certain  branches  of  art,  as  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  possibly  India.  The  muslins  and 
ivory  of  Hindustan,  the  shawls  of  Kashmir,  the 
carpets  of  Babylon,  the  spices  of  Araby  the  Blert, 
the  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  faience  and  tVi 
papyrus  of  Egypt,  would  be  readily  taken  by  the 
more  civilised  of  the  Western  nations,  who  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them.  They  wonM 
pay  for  them  partly,  no  doubt,  in  silver  and  goM, 
but  to  some  extent  also  in  their  own  manufactured 
commodities,  Attica  in  her  ceramic  products,  Corinth 
in  her  'brass,'  Etruria  in  her  candelabra  and  en- 
graved mirrors,^  Argos  in  her  highly  elaborated  orna- 
ments.' Or,  in  some  cases,  they  might  make  return 
out  of  the  store  wherewith  nature  had  provided 
them,  Euboea  rendering  her  copper,  the  Peloponnese 
her  *  purple,'  Crete  her  timber,  the  Cyrenaica  its 
silphium. 

Outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  Phoenicians 
had  only  savage  nations  to  deal  with,  and  with  the^e 
they  seem  to  have  traded  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  certain,  natural  products,  either  peculiarly 
valuable  or  scarcely  procurable  elsewhere.  Their  trade 
with  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  was 
especially  for  the  procuring  of  tin.  Of  all  the  metals, 
tin  is  found  in  the  fewest  places,  and  though  Spain 
seems   to   have  yielded  some  anciently,'^  yet  it  can 


'  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  ,  857-519. 
of  Etniria,  ii.  204,  614 ;  Gerhard,        ^  Ezek.  xxvii.  12 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
Etruskische  Sp^iegel,  passim.  xxxiv.  16 ;  &c. 

'^  Schliemann,     Mijcenoe,    Pis. 
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;ly  have  been  in  small  quantities,  whUe  there  was 
enormous  demand  for  tin  in  all  parts  of  the  old 
jrld,  since  bronze  was  the  material  almost  uni- 
ersally  employed  for  arras,  tools,  implements,  and 
tensils  of  all  kinds,  while  tin  is  the  most  impor- 
uit,  though  not  the  largest,  element  in  bronze, 
i-om  the  time  that  the  Phccnicians  discovered  the 
cilly  Islands — the  'Tin  Islands'  (Cassiterides),  as 
bey  called  them — it  is  probable  that  the  tin  of  the 
ivilised  world  was  almost  wholly  derived  from  this 
uarter.  Eastern  Asia,  no  doubt,  had  always  its  own 
lines,  and  may  have  esported  tin  to  some  extent,  in 
he  remoter  times,  supplying  perhaps  the  needs  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon.  But,  after  the  rich 
tores  of  the  metal  which  our  own  islands  possess 
'ere  laid  open,  and  tlie  Phccnicians  with  their  exten- 
Lve  commercial  dealings,  both  in  the  West  and  in 
lie  East,  became  interested  in  diffusing  it,  British 
in  probably  drove  all  other  out  of  use,  and  obtained 
be  monopoly  of  the  markets  wherever  Phoenician 
nfluence  prevailed.  Hence  the  trade  with  the  Cassi- 
jrides  was  con.stant,  and  so  highly  prized  that  a 
'hoenician  captain,  finding  his  ship  followed  by  a 
lOman  vessel,  preferred  running  it  upon  the  rocks 
3  letting  a  rival  nation  learn  the  secret  of  how  the 
in-producing  coast  might  be  approached  in  safety.^ 
"With  the  tin  it  was  usual  for  the  merchants  to  com- 
bine a  certain  amount  of  lead  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  skins  or  hides ;  wliile  they  gave  in  exchange 
pottery,  salt,  and  articles  in  bronze,  such  as  arms, 
implements,  and  utensils  for  cooking  and  for  the 
table.*  

'  Strabo,  iii.  5,  f  11.  I  pjga  of  lin  were  broaght  to  the  lale 

-   ■  lUd.    In  BMRUt  timM  the  [  of  Wight  by  the  nativos,  thance 
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If  the  Phoenicians  visited,  as  some  msuntain  that 
they  did,^  the  coasts  of  the  Bahic,  it  must  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber.  Amber  is  thrown 
up  largely  by  the  waters  of  that  land-locked  set, 
and  at  present  especially  abounds  on  the  shore  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Dantzic.  It  is  verv  scarce  elsewhere. 
The  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  made  use  of  amber  in 
their  necklaces  from  a  very  early  date  ;*  and,  though 
they  might  no  doubt  have  obtained  it  by  land-carriage 
across  Europe  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  yet  their 
enterprise  and  their  commercial  spirit  were  such  as 
would  not  improbably  have  led  them  to  seek  to  open 
a  direct  communication  with  the  amber-producing 
region,  so  soon  as  they  knew  where  it  was  situated. 
The  dangers  of  the  Gennan  Ocean  are  certainly  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  if  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  sufficient  skill  in  navigation  to  reach 
Britain  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  they  could  have 
found  no  very  serious  difliculty  in  penetrating  to  the 
IJaltic.  On  tlie  other  liand,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  tlieir  liavinjf  penetrated  so  far,  and  perhaps 
tlie  Adriatic  trade  may  have  supplied  them  with  as 
much  amljer  as  thev  needed. 

The  trade  of  tlie  Plia^nieians  with  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  had  for  its  princii)al  objects  the  procuring 
of  ivory,  of  elephant,  lion,  leopard,  and  deer-skins, 
and  probal)ly  of  gold,  hfcylax  relates  that  there  was 
an  established  trade  in  his  dav  (about  B.C.  350) 
l)etween  Pluenicia  and  an  island  which  he  calls 
Cerne,  probably  Arguin,  oH*  the  West  African  coast 


transported  across  t  he  Cli}innc4,  aiul  .       '   Ueeren,   Asiatic    Nations,  u. 
conveyf'd    thr(ni<^li   (riuil    to     tlie    HO. 

mouth  of  the  Khone  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  |      ^  Honi.  O^i.xv.  460.  Some  doubt, 
22).  i  however,  if  amber  is  here  intended. 
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The  merchants,'  he  says,'  'who  are  Phceniciana, 
Chen  they  have  arrived  at  Cerue,  anchor  their  vessels 
iere,  ami  after  havhig  pitched  their  tente  upon  tlie 
lore,  proceed  to  unload  their  cargo,  and  to  convey 
in  smaller  boats  to  the  mainland.  The  dealers  with 
bora  they  trade  are  Ethiopians ;  and  these  dealers 
sll  to  the  Phoenicians  skins  of  deer,  lions,  panthers, 
ad.  domestic  animals — elephants'  skins  also,  and 
leir  teeth.  The  Ethiopians  wear  embroidered  gar- 
ents,  and  use  ivory  cups  as  drinking  vessels  ;  their 
romen  adorn  themselves  with  ivory  bracelets;  and 
lieir  horses  also  are  adorned  with  ivory.  The 
hcenicians  convey  to  them  ointment,  eialrorate 
lels  from  Egypt,  castrated  swine  (?},  and  Attic 
ottery  and  cups.  These  last  they  commonly  pur- 
hase  [in  Athens]  at  the  Feast  of  Cups.  These 
Dthiopians  are  eaters  of  flesh  and  drinkers  of  milk ; 
hey  make  also  much  wine  from  the  vine ;  and  the 
^hcenicians,  too,  supply  some  wine  to  them.  They 
have  a  considerable  city,  to  which  the  Phcenicians 
sail  up.'  The  river  on  which  the  city  stood  was 
probably  the  Senegal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Scylax  says  nothing  in 
this  passage  of  any  traffic  for  gold.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose,  however,  that  the  Phtenicians,  if  they  pene- 
trated BO  far  south  as  this,  could  remain  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  West  Africa  was  a  gold-producing 
country,  much  less  that,  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
jhey  would  fail  to  utilise  it.  Probably  tliey  -were 
the  first  to  establish  that  '  dumb  commerce '  which 
Was  afterwards  carried  on  with  so  much  advantage 
to    themselves   by    the   Carthaginians,  and   whereof 


'  Scyli«,i'en>la»,'SH3. 
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Herodotus  gives  so  graphic  axL  account.  '  There  is  a 
country/  he  says/  *  in  Libya,  and  a  nation,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  the  Carthaginians  are 
wont  to  visit,  where  they  no  sooner  arrive  than  forth- 
with they  unlade  their  wares,  and  having  disposed  them 
after  an  orderly  fashion  along  the  beach,  there  leave 
them,  and  returning  aboard  their  ships,  raise  a  great 
smoke.  The  natives,  when  they  see  the  smoke,  come 
down  to  the  shore,  and  laying  out  to  view  so  nluch 
gold  as  they  think  the  wares  are  worth,  withdraw 
to  a  distance.  The  Carthaginians  upon  this  come 
ashore  again  and  look.  If  they  think  the  gold  to 
be  enough,  they  take  it  and  go  their  way ;  but  if 
it  does  not  seem  to  them  sufficient,  they  go  aboard 
ship  once  more,  and  wait  patiently.  Then  the  others 
approach  and  add  to  their  gold,  till  the  Carthaginians 
are  satisfied.  Neither  party  deals  unfairly  by  the 
other  :  for  they  themselves  never  touch  the  gold  till 
it  comes  up  to  the  worth  of  their  goods,  nor  do  the 
natives  ever  carry  ofi*  the  goods  until  the  gold  has 
been  taken  away.' 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  trade  with  the 
Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  is  not  stated  by  auy 
ancient  author,  and  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  the  Phoenicians' 
while  to  convey  timber  to  Syria  from  such  a  distance, 
or  we  might  imagine  the  virgin  forests  of  the  islands 
attracting  them/^  The  large  breed  of  dogs  from 
which  the  Canaries  derived   their  later  name*  may 


*  Herod,  iv.  196.  I  especially  in   the   more    western 

'  These   forests   (spoken  of  hy    islands  of  the  group.     The  most 


Diodorus,  v.  19)  have  now  to  a 
great  extent  been  cleared  away, 
though  some  patches  still  remain, 


remarkable  of  the   trees   is    the 
Pintu  canarten^, 
'  Pliny,  H.  N.yu8%  sub  fin. 
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perhaps  have  constituted  an  article  of  export  even 
in  Phcenician  times,  as  we  know  they  did  later,  when 
■we  hear  of  their  being  conveyed  to  King  Juba  ;  ^  but 
there  is  an  entire  lack  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  Phcenicians  frequented  the  islands  less 
for  the  sake  of  commerce  than  for  that  of  watering 
and  refitting  the  ships  engaged  in  the  African  trade, 
since  the  natives  were  less  formidable  than  those  who 
inhabited  the  mainland.^ 

Tiiere  was  one  further  direction  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  pushed  their  maritime  trade,  not  perhaps 
continuously,  but  at  intervals,  when  their  political  rela- 
tions were  such  as  to  give  them  access  to  the  sea 
which  washed-Asia  on  the  south  and  on  the  south- 
east. The  nearest  points  at  which  they  could  embark 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  or  utihsing  the  great 
tract  of  ocean  in  this  quarter  were  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  two  deep  gulfs  known  as  the  Persian  and  the 
Arabian.  It  has  been  thought  by  some^  that  there 
were  times  in  their  history  when  the  Pha?nician8 
had  the  free  use  of  botJi  these  gulfs,  and  could  make 
the  starting-point  of  their  eastern  explorations  and 
tradhig  voyages  either  a  port  on  one  of  the  two 
arms  into  wliich  the  Bed  Sea  divides  towards  the 
north,  or  a  harbour  on  the  Persian  Gulf  near  its 
north-western  extremity.  But  the  latter  supposition 
rests  upon  grounds  which  are  exceedingly  unsafe  and 
uncertain.  That  the  Phcenicians  migrated  at  some 
remote  period  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Mediterranean  may  be  allowed  to  be  higidy  pro- 


k        '  Pliny,  Ih.c.    The  breed  is  now  \  BtronRly  marked  in  tlie  nairalire 

■  extinct.  of  Hanno  IPeriptut.  iiossitu). 

■  '  The   savagery  of  the  ancient  |      "  As  Heeren  {Ai.  Nat.  ii.  71,76, 
bihabiiauls   of  the  mainland   ie    23U). 
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bable :  ^  but  that,  after  quittin<r  their  primitive  abodes 
and  inovinif  off  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west- 
wanL  thev*  still  maintained  a  connecticm  with  their 
earlv  settlements  and  made  them  centres  for  a  trade 
with  the  Far  East,  is  as  improbable  a  hypothesis 
as  anv  tliat  lias  ever  received  the  sanction  of  men 
of  learning  and  repute.  The  Babylonians,  through 
whose  country  the  connection  must  have  been  kept 
up.  were  themselves  traders,  and  would  naturally 
ketfp  the  Arabian  and  Indian  traffic  in  their  own 
hand>  :  nor  can  we  imagine  them  as  brooking  the 
e>tablislinient  of  a  rival  upon  their  shores.  The 
Arabian^  were  more  friendlv ;  but  thev,  too,  would 
have  di^liked  to  share  their  carr>inir  trade  with  a 
forei^ni  nation.  And  the  evidence  entirely  fails  to 
show  that  the  Pluenicians,  from  the  time  of  their  re- 
moval to  the  Meiliterranean,  ever  launched  a  vessel 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  liad  anv  connection  with  the 
nations  inliabitiuir  it^  shores,  l>evond  that  maintained 
bv  the  caravans  wliirh  trafficked  V)V  land  Ijetween  the 
riiaiiirian  tities  aii<l  the  nu-n  of  Dedan  and  Babvloii.' 
It  was  otht-rwi^t'  with  the  more  western  truU. 
Theiv.  (t-rtainlv.  fnmi  time  to  timt*.  the  Plux-nioiaiis 
hiuii<li((l  their  tleH<.  aiiil  carrit^d  on  a  commerce 
whieli  was  srarcelv  less  lucrative  Ix-cause  thev 
liad  to  allow  the  nations  whose  ports  they  used  a 
part  i<i  pat  ion  in  its  profit  <.  It  is  not  impossible  that. 
o^'^-asii»nally.  the  Etryptians  allowt^d  them  to  build 
ship^  in  >ome  one  or  more  of  their  Ited  Sea  ports, 
and  to  make  such  port  or  ports  the  head-ipiarters 
of  a  tra<le  which  may  have  proceeded  beyond  the 
Straits  of   lialjelmandel)  and  possibly  have  reached 


*   Set-  above,  cli.  iii.  pp.  06.  04.  -  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  20,  23. 
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Zaiizi)»ar  and  Ceylon.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that, 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  two  harbours  upon  tlie  Bed 
Sea  were  open  to  tlit-m — viz.  Eloth  andEzion-Geber — 
both  places  situated  in  the  inner  recess  of  the  Elaiiitie 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  more  eastern  of  the  two 
arms  into  which  the  Eed  Sea  divides.  David's  con- 
quest of  Edom  had  put  these  ports  into  the  posseeaiou 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  friendship  between  Hiram 
and  Solomon  had  given  the  Pluenicians  free  access 
to  them.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Solomon  to  make 
the  Israehtes  a  nautical  people,  and  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  which  he  perceived  to  have  accrued 
to  PhoDuicia  from  her  commercial  enterprise.  Besidea 
sharing  with  the  Phcenicians  in  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean,^  he  constructed  with  their  help  a 
fleet  at  Ezion-Geber  upon  the  Red  Sea,^  and  the  two 
allies  conjointly  made  voyages  to  the  region,  or  country, 
called  Ophir,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  precious 
stones,  gold,  and  almug-wood.^  Ophir  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  portion  of  Arabia,^  and  Arabia  was  famous 
fur  iti*  production  of  gold,"  and  also  for  its  precious 
stones."  Wliether  it  likewise  produced  almug-lreea 
is  doubtful;^  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  joint 
fleet  went  further  than  Ophir  proper,  and  obtained  the 
'almug-wood'  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  or  from 
India.  The  Soniauh  country  might  have  been  as 
easily  reached  as  South-eastern  Arabia,  and  if  India 
is  considerably  more  remote,  yet  there  was  notliing 
to  prevent  the  PhcEuicians  from  finding  ilieJr  way  to 


'  S«e  1  KingB  I.  22  ;  2  Ckr.  ix. 
21. 

'  1  Kings  ii.  20.  27. 

»  Ibid.  X.  ll;2Chr.  ix.  10. 

'  Gen,  X.  29,  Compare  Twia- 
tJutoQ,  ill  Dr,  Siuitli'a  Dictionary 


of  the  BibU,  vol.  ii.  ad  voc. 
OPHIR 

>  Ps.  Ixxii.  Ifi  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  '22; 
Strnli.  xvi, 4.5  18;  Diod.Sic.il. .W, 

"  Enek.  I.B.C. ;  Strnli.  xvi.  4,  g  2(1. 

'  There  ure  no  suHicieui  dnlu 
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iVe  have,  however,  no  direct  evidence  iha 
commerce  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  ever  look  ihem  I 
east  than  the  Arabian,  coast,  abont  E.  Long,  hi 


fur  detemiininK  what  tree  is  ,  bk!!,  in  tlie  rmga  of  Dv 
iiiionded  by  the  bIhhir  or  olgum  i  taapia.  from  the  mooii 
Ireu,  TUe  theory  which  identi-  Indua  to  the  Onlf  of  SbH 
fifw  it  with  the  'sandal-wood '  of  i  iv.  441,  there  coald  h»'e 
India  has  respectable  authority  in  great  diSicuIty  in  th«  tl 
.  ltd  favour,  but  cnnnot  rise  faeyoad  uCL'tiUiplifhing  (he  game  > 
the  nwk  of  a  conjecture.  the  oi<paeite  direction  «< 

'  U  Scylai  of  Codyiuide     juld  i  turiei  tiiu-lier. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MINING. 

Surface  gathering  of  metcUi,  antenor  to  mtning — Earltett  Xnc 
mining  operaiiana — Earlicil  Pharntnan  witniny  «n  Phtenrria 
Proper — Minei  of  Cyprui — Pkimictan  mining  m  Tkatot  and 
Thraee — in  Sardinia — in  Spam — Extent  of  the  metallic  trea- 
turee  tktre — Phmnician  melhoda  not  iinhhe  tkoie  of  the  present 
day — rj»e  of  ahafta,  adita,  and  gallenea — Bfof  of  mrnea  proppnl 
or  arched — Orel  cniihed,  pounded,  and  wathed—Uee  of  quirk- 
tilver  unhnoiun — Minea  worked  hy  alaie  lahour. 

Tub  most  precious  and  useful  of  the  metals  lie,  m 
many  places,  so  near  the  earth's  surface  that,  in  the 
earliest  times,  mining  is  unneedetl  and  therefore  un- 
practised. We  are  told  that  in  Spain  silver  was  first 
discovered  in  consequence  of  a  great  fire,  wliich  con- 
sumed all  the  forests  wherewith  the  mountains  were 
clothed,  and  lasted  many  days ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  found  to  be  intersected 
hy  streams  of  silver  from  tlie  melting  of  the  superficial 
silver  ore  through  the  intense  heat  of  the  confiagva'ion. 
'Die  natives  did  not  know  wliat  to  do  with  the  metal, 
so  they  bartered  it  away  to  the  Phcenician  traders, 
who  already  frequented  their  country,  in  return  for 
some  wares  of  very  moderate  value.^  \STiether  this 
tale  be  true  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  what  are  called  'new  countries,'  valuable 
metals  often  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of  tlie 


'  Diod.  Sic.  V.  85,  S  2. 
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soil,  eitlier  in  the  form  of  metalliferous  earths,  or  of 
rocks  which  shine  with  spangles  of  a  metallic  character, 
or  occasionally,  though  rarely,  of  actual  masses  of  pure 
ore*,  sometimes  encrusted  with  an  oxide,  sometimes 
bare,  bright,  and  unmistakable.  In  modern  times, 
whenever  there  is  a  rush  into  any  gold  region— 
whether  California,  or  Australia,  or  South  Africa— 
the  earlv  yield  is  from  the  surface.  The  first  comers 
scratch  the  ground  with  a  knife  or  with  a  pick-axe, 
and  are  rewarded  by  discovering  '  nuggets '  of  greater 
or  less  dimensions ;  the  next  flifjht  of  crold-finders 
search  the  beds  of  the  streams ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  supply  from  these  two  sources  begins  to  fail  that 
mining,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  attempted. 
The  earliest  mining  operations,  whereof  we  have 
any  record,  are  those  conducted  by  the  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  twelfth  dynasties,  in 
tlie  Sinaitic  region.  At  two  places  in  the  mountains 
l)(*tween  tSuez  and  Blount  Sinai,  now  known  as  the 
Wady  Magliarah  and  Sarabit-el-Khadim,  copj)er  was 
<*xti*acted  from  the  bosom  of  tlu^  eartli  bv  means  of 

ft. 

sliat'ts  laboriously  excavated  in  the  rocks,  under  tlie 
ausj)ic(»s  of  these  early  Pharaohs.^  Hence  at  the  time 
of  the  Kxodus  the  process  of  mining  was  familiar  to 
the  Ih^brews,  who  could  thus  fully  appreciate  the 
l)romise,**  that  thev  were  about  to  be  <^iven  'a  ^^oed 
laud' — 'a  land  whose  stones  were  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  they  might  dig  Itrd^s'  The  Phcenicians, 
l)robablv,  derived  their  first  knowledire  of  mininL^ 
from  their  connuunications  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
no  doubt  fii'st  ])ra(;tised  the  art  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  territory — in  Jjebanoii,Casius,  and  Bar<ivlus. 

'  Brii^'scl),  History  f>/  Kgi/pf,  i.  6.3  ;  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  65. 

-  Dent.  viii.  7  9. 
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The  mineral  stores  of  these  regions  were,  however, 
but  scanty,  and  included  none  of  the  more  important 
metals,  excepting  iron.'  The  Pha-nicians  were  thus 
very  early  iu  their  history  driven  afield  for  the  supply 
of  tlieir  needs,  and  among  the  principal  causes  of 
their  first  voyages  of  discovery  must  be  placed  the 
desire  of  finding  and  occupying  regions  which  con- 
tained the  metallic  treasures  wherein  their  own 
proper  country  was  deficient. 

It  is  probable  that  they  first  commenced  mining 
operations  on  a  large  scale  in  Cyprus.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,*  copper  was  first  discovered;  and 
though  this  may  be  a  fable,  yet  here  certainly  it  was 
found  in  great  abundance  at  a  verj'  early  time,  and 
was  worked  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Greeks  knew 
copper,  as  distinct  from  bronze,  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  j^aX/cos  Kiiwpios,  whence  the  Roman  ^'Ea 
C'/prinm,  and  our  own  name  for  the  metal.  The 
principal  mines  were  in  the  southern  mountain  range, 
near  Taraasus,"  but  there  were  others  also  at  Amathus, 
Soli,  and  Curium.''  Some  of  the  old  workings  have 
been  noticed  by  modern  travellers,  particularly  near 
Soli  and  Tamasus,"  but  they  have  neither  been  de- 
serilied  anciently  nor  examined  scientifically  in  modern 
times.  The  ore  from  which  the  metal  was  extracted 
is  called  chatrilis  by  Pliny,"  and  may  liave  been  the 
'  chalcocite '  of  our  present  metalhirgic  science,  which 


'   See  above,  th.  ii.  p.  47.  I  tuunmer,  the  lever,  and  the  anvil 

■'  Plin.    H.   N.    xiiiv.   2:— Tni  (Plin.  if.  JV.  i-iL  60.  S  IS)5). 

Cjpro  prima  Kfin  inventio.'     The  |      ^  Strab.  liv.  <l,  §  C  ;  St«ph.  Bys. 

Blory    went,     that     Cuiyras,     tlie  I  ad  voc,  Taitao-ot. 

raphion  king,  who  gave  Agamem.         '  See    tbe   Dirltonary   nf   Gk. 

non  his  breaitplate  of  titee],  giild.    and  Rom.  Geography,  i.  T2U. 

mid  tin  (noin./f.xii.'iri). invented        *  Robs,  InMHnrrUe.'w.  157,  101. 

ilie    iiiaiiiifacture   uf  copper,  and         "  Plin.  H.  N.  I.b.c. 

bIw     invented     the     longs,    the  I 


Hmoir  or  FHooncLL 

is  a  sulpliide  amtainiiig  -very  nearly  d^ity  for 
of  copper.    The  brief  aoeount  which  Stid» 
the  mines  of  Tamasus  shows  that  the  ore  was 
in  furnaces  which  were  heated  by  wood  fiiei. 
gather  also  from  Strabo  that  Tamasus  hid 
mines. 

That  the  Phcenicians  c(Hidacted  mining 

in  Thasos  we  know  fix>m  Herodotua,^  and  finom 

writers  of  repute '  we  learn  that  they  eirtendicd 

operations  to  the  mainland  opposite.     fierodcttiMl 

himself  visited  Thasos,  and  tells  na  that  the 

were  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  betweoi 

places  which  he  caUs  respectively  JBayn  and 

The  metal  sought  was  gold,  and  in  their  quest  of 

the  Phoenicians  had,  he  says,  turned  an  entire 

tain  topsy-turvy.    Here  again  no  modem  reseaidial 

seem  to  have  been  made,  and  nothing  more  is  knonn 

than  that  at  present  the  natives  obtain  no  gold  bm 

their  soil,  do  not  seek  for  it,  and  are  even  ignorant 

that  their  island  was  ever  a  gold-producing  region.* 

Tlie  case  is  ahuost  the  same  on  the  opposite  coast, 

wliere  in  ancient  times  very  rich  mines  both  of  gold 

and  silver  abounded,^  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said 

to  have  worked,  but  where  at  the  present  day  mining 

enterj)rise  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  only  a  very 

small  quantity  of  silver  is  produced.^ 

Sardinia  can  scarcely  have  been  occupied  by  the 
riioenicians  for  anvthin<r  but  its  metals.    The  southern 


»  Herod,  vi.  47.  Ausc.  Mir.  §  42;  Thnc.  iv.  105; 

'^  Plin.  H.  X.  \i.  56 ;  Strab.  xiv.  Diixl.  Sic.  xvi.  8 ;  App.  Bell,  Ctc. 

5,  $  28.  iv.  105 ;  Justin,  viiL  8 ;  Plin.  J7.  -V. 

'  See  the  description  of  Thasos  vii.  56,  Ac. 

in    the    Grographie    UnirrneUr^  ^  Col.    Leake     speaks    of    one 

i.  142.  silver  mine  as  still  being  woriced 

*  Herod,  vii.  112;  Aristot.  De  {Northern  Greece^  m.  161), 
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and  south-western  parts  of  tlie  island,  where  they 
made  their  settlements,  were  rich  in  copper  and  lead; 
and  the  position  of  the  cities  seems  to  indicate  the 
intention  to  appropriate  these  metals.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  lead  mines  are  enonnous  heaps  of  scoriffi, 
mounting  up  apparently  to  a  very  remote  era.^  The 
scorite  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
copper  mines,  but  '  pigs  '  of  copper  have  been  found 
in  the  island,  unlike  any  of  the  Roman  period,  which 
are  perhaps  Plicenician,  and  furnish  specimens  of  the 
castings  into  which  the  metal  was  run,  after  it  had 
,  been  fused  and  to  some  extent  refined.  The  weight 
I  of  the  pigs  is  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-seven  kilo- 
grammes.' Pigs  of  lead  have  also  been  found,  but 
they  are  less  frequent. 

But  all  the  other  mining  operations  of  the  Phre- 

nicians  were  insignificant   compared  with    those    of 

I  which  the  theatre  was  Spain.     Spain  was  the  Peru 

I  of  the  ancient  woi'ld,  and  surpassed  its  modem  rival, 

I  in  that  it  produced  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  also 

I  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,     Of  these  metals,  gold 

was  the  least  abundant.     It  was  found,  however,  as 

gold  dust  in  the  bed  of  the  Tagus ;  ^  and  there  were 

mines  of  it  in  Gallicia,*  in  the  Asturias,  and  elsewhere. 

There  was  always   some    silver   mixed  witli  it,  but 

in  one  of  the  Gallician  mines  tlie  proportion  wiis 

less  than  three  per  cent.     Elsewhere  the  proportion 

reached  to  ten  or  even  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 

and,  as  there  was  no  known  mode  of  clearing  the 

gold  from  it,  the  produce  of  the  Gallician  mine  was 

in  liigh  esteem  and  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  any 


,     •  Perrot   et   Cliipie?,.  Bmi 

fArt.iv.W. 

E    ■  Ibid.  ji.  100,  note. 


'  Plin.  H.  iV.  ixxiii.  4.  S  21. 
'  Ibid,  xxsiii.  4,  S  23. 
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Other.     Silver  was  yielded  in  very  large  qoanti 

*  Spain,'  says  Diodorus  Siculus/  *has   the  best 
most  plentiful  silver  from  mines  of  all  the  wc 

*  The  Spanish  silver,'  say«  Pliny,*  *  is  the  best.'  "W 
the  Phoenicians  first  visited  Spain,  they  found 
metal  held  in  no  esteem  at  all  by  the  natives.  It 
the  common  material  of  the  cheapest  drinking  vei 
and  was  readily  parted  with  for  almost  anything 
the  merchants  chose  to  offer.  Much  of  it  was  st 
ficial,  but  the  veins  were  found  to  run  to  a  j 
depth ;  and  the  discovery  of  one  vein  was  a 
index  of  the  near  vicinity  of  more.*  The  oul 
of  the  Spanish  silver  mines  during  the  Fhceni^ 
(.•arthajjinian,  and  Boman  periods  was  enormous, 
cannot  be  calculated;  nor  has  the  supply  even 
failed  altoj^ether.  The  iron  and  copper  of  Spain 
also  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  abundani 
nncicnt  timers,*  thoujrh,  owing  to  the  inferior  vak 
tin*  metals,  and  to  their  wider  distribution,  but) 
is  rccordtul  with  ivj/ard  to  tlieni.  Its  tin  and  I 
on  tlh'  other  hand,  as  being  metals  found  in  c 
])aratively  few  locaHtit^s,  receive  not  infrequent  i: 
lion.  Tlie  Spanish  tin,  acconling  to  Posidonius, 
not  crop  out  npon  the  surface,'*  but  had  to  be 
taininl  l)v  mining.  It  was  produced  in  some  < 
si(U»raI)h»  (luantitv  in  the  (*ountr\'  of  the  Artabri 
tli(»  nortli  of  I.nsitania,"  as  well  as  in  Lusitania  iti 
and  in  (lalHeia;"  but  was  found  chieflv  in  si 
|)artieles  intermixed  with  a  dark  sandy  earth.  L 
was  yiehled  in  greater  abundance;  it  was  founc 

*  Diod.  sic.  V.  Hr»,  ^  1.  '  Ap.  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  9.    Com 

*  IMiu.  //.  X.  xwiii.  0,  5  81.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  38,  §  4. 
«  Ibid.  §  im.  *-•  Strab.  1.8.c. 

*  Strab.  iii.  2.  §  8  ;    Diod.  Sic.        •  Tlin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  16,  §  li 
V.  80,  §  2. 
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Cantabria,  in  Bsetica,  and  many  other  places.^  Much 
of  it  was  mixed  with  silver,  and  was  obtained  in  the 
:  course  of  the  operations  by  means  of  which  silver 
•  was  smehed  and  refined.*  The  mixed  metal  was 
called  galena.^  Lead,  however,  was  also  found,  either 
I  absolutely  pure,^  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  alloy  was 
;  inappreciable,  and  was  exported  in  large  quantities, 
both  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  also 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the  metal  had 
a  power  of  growth  and  reproduction,  so  that  if  a 
mine  was  deserted  for  a  while  and  then  re-opened,  it 
was  sure  to  be  found  more  productive  than  it  had 
been  previously.^  The  fact  seems  to  be  simply  that 
the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  since  even  now  Spain 
furnishes  more  tlian  half  the  lead  that  is  consumed 
by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Besides  the  ordinary  metals, 
Spain  was  capable  of  yielding  an  abundance  of  quick- 
silver ;  ^  but  this  metal  seems  not  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  no  use  for  it. 
The  methods  employed  by  the  PhoDuicians  to 
obtain  the  metals  which  thev  coveted  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  unlike  those  which  continue  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Where  surface  gold  was  brought  down 
by  the  streams,  the  ground  in  their  vicinity,  and  such 
portions  of  their  beds  as  could  be  laid  bare,  were 
searched  by  the  spade ;  any  earth  or  sand  that  was 
seen  to  be  auriferous  was  carefully  dug  out  and 
washed,  till  the  earthy  particles  were  cleared  away, 
and  only  the  gold  remained.     Where  the  metal  lay 


^  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  16,  §  158  ;       '  Ibid,  xxxiv.  17,  §  104. 
and  §  1G5.  |      *  Quicksilver  is  still  among  the 

'^  Polyb.  xxxiv.  5,  §  11;  Plin.  H.  i  products   of   the   Spanish   mines, 
N,  xxxiv.  16,  §  158.  where   its   presence   is  noted  by 

»  Plin.  xxxiv.  18,  §  173.  Pliny  (ff.  iV.  xxxiii.  6,  §  99). 

^  Ibid.  §  15U. 
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deeper,  perpendicular  shafts  were  sunk  into  Ae^ 
ground  to  a  greater  or  less  depth — sometimes,  if  ie 
may  believe  Diodorus/  to  the  depth  of  half  a  mile  or 
more ;  from  these  shafts  horizontal  adits  were  canied 
out  at  various  levels,  and  from  the  adits  there  branched 
lateral  galleries,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  sometunci 
obliquely,  which  pursued  either  a  straight  or  a  tor* 
tuous  course.*  The  veins  of  metal  were  penera" 
ingly  followed  up,  and  where  faults  occurred  in  them, 
filled  with  trap,'  or  other  hard  rock,  the  obstacle  wii 
either  tunnelled  through  or  its  flauk  turned,  and 
the  vein  still  pursued  on  the  other  side.  As  the 
danger  of  a  fall  of  material  from  the  roofs  of  the  adits 
and  galleries  was  well  understood,  it  was  customary 
to  support  them  by  means  of  wooden  posts,  or,  where 
the  material  was  sufficiently  firm,  to  arch  them.^ 
Still,  from  time  to  time,  falls  would  occur,  with  great 
injury  and  loss  of  life  to  the  miners.  Nor  was  there 
much  less  danger  where  a  mountain  was  quarried 
for  the  sake  of  its  metallic  treasures.  Here,  too. 
galleries  were  driven  into  the  mountain-side,  and 
portions  of  it  so  loosened  that  after  a  time  thev  de- 
tached themselves  and  fell  with  a  loud  crash  into 
a  mass  of  debris.''  It  sometimes  happened  that,  as 
the  workings  proceeded,  subterranean  springs  were 
tapped,  \vlii(^li  threatened  to  flood  the  mine,  and  put 
an  end  to  its  further  utilisation.  In  such  cases, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  tunnels  were  constructed, 
and  the  water  drained  ofl'  to  a  lower  level.^  In  the 
deeper  mines  this,  of  course,  could  not  be  done,  and 

J  Diod.  Sic.  V.  30,  §  2.  i  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4,  §  71.) 

^  Ibid.      Kai  TrXaytuf  xai  aieoXias  *   Ibid.  §  70. 

diabvo'di  TToiKiXois  firraXXovpyovirrrs.  \  *  Ibid.  §  78. 

*  Plijiy  says  '  flint,'  but  this  can  "  Diod.  Sic.  v.  87,  J  8. 
scarcely  have  been  the  material. 
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x.%uch  workings  had  to  be  abandoned,  until  the  inven- 
s^tion  of  the  Archimedes'  screw  (ab.  B.C.  220-190), 
rwhen  the  water  was  pumped  up  to  the  surface,  and 
B?  so  got  rid  of.^  But  before  this  date  Phoenicia  had 
»' -ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  country,  and  the 
i  mines  that  had  once  been  hers  were  either  no  loncrer 
"worked,  or  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans 
I  or  the  Carthaginians. 

When  the  various  ores  were  obtained,  they  were 
J  first  of  all  crushed,  then  pounded  to  a  paste ;  after 
i  which,  by  frequent  washings,  the  non-metallic  elements 
•were  to  a  large  extent  eliminated,  and  the  metallic 
ones  alone  left.  These,  being  collected,  were  placed 
in  crucibles  of  white  clay,^  which  were  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a  furnace  heated  to  the  melting  point. 
Tliis  point  could  only  be  reached  by  the  use  of  the 
bellows.  When  it  was  reached,  the  impurities  which 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  molten  metal  were  skimmed 
off,  or  the  metal  itself  allowed,  by  the  turning  of  a 
cock,  to  flow  from  an  upper  crucible  into  a  lower  one. 
For  greater  purity  the  melting  and  skimming  process 
was  sometimes  repeated ;  and,  in  the  case  of  gold, 
the  skimmings  were  themselves  broken  up,  pounded, 
and  again  submitted  to  the  melting  pot.*  The  use  of 
quicksilver,  however,  being  unknown,  the  gold  was 
never  wholly  freed  from  the  alloy  of  silver  always 
found  in  it,  nor  was  the  silver  ever  wholly  freed  from 
an  alloy  of  lead  * 

The  Eomans  and  the  Carthaginians  worked  their 
mines  almost  wholly  by  slave  labour ;  and  very  pain- 
ful pictures  are  drawn  of  the  sufferings  undergone 


»  Diod.  Sic.  V.  37,  §  8.   Compare  I      '  Ibid. 
Strab.  iii.  2,  §  9.  I      **  Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  p.  263. 

2  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4,  §  69.         | 
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by  the  unhappy  victims  of  a  barbarous  and 
system.*  The  gangs  of  slaves,  we  are  told, 
in  the  mines  night  and  day,  never  seeing  the  sub,! 
living  and  dying  in  the  murky  and  foetid  ati 
of  the  deep  excavations.  It  can  scarcely  be 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  wiser  or  more  mei 
Tliey  had  a  large  command  of  slave  labour, 
would  naturally  employ  it  where  the  work  to  be 
was  exceptionally  hard  and  disagreeable.  M< 
the  Carthaginians,  their  colonists,  are  likely  to  \m] 
kept  up  the  system,  wliatever  it  was,  which  iej] 
found  established  on  succeeding  to  the  inheritanGe ofj 
the  riuenician  mines,  and  the  fact  that  they  worhl' 
them  by  means  of  slaves  makes  it  more  thanprobabk 
that  the  riutMiicians  had  done  so  before  them.* 

Wlu»n  the  metals  were  regarded  as  sufficient]^ 
cleansed  from  impurities,  they  were  run  into  mouldSi 
which  took  the  fonn  of  bars,  pigs,  or  ingots.  Pig8 
o(  ro\)\H'v  and  lead  have,  as  already  observed,^  been 
tVuuul  in  Sardinia  wliioli  mav  well  belonsr  to  Phoeni- 
cian  tinu'S.  TIutc  is  also  in  the  museum  of  Truro  a 
])iiX  of  tin,  wliirlu  as  it  differs  from  those  madebvthe 
Honians,  Nt^rnians,  and  later  workers,  has  been  sup- 
])oscd  lo  he  riui'ni(*ian.^  Ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
have  not  at  pri'scnt  been  found  on  Phoenician  localities: 
but  tlu»  IVrsian  praiMice,  witnessed  to  by  Herodotus,* 
was  probably  adopted  from  the  subject  nation,  which 
<'onfi'ssiHlly  surj)assed  all  the  others  in  the  useful  arts, 
in  connnrri'i*,  and  in  practical  sagacity. 


*  I>i(ul.  sic.  V.  5^8.  ^  1.  ,  the  otlier  way. 

2  Kenrick  tliinks  that  the  Cur-         *  Supra,  p.  813. 
tlia^iniiiiiH  *  introthiccd  thi*  pnu'tico        *  See  WilkinRon,  in  the  author's 
of   working:   the    mines    by  slave    Hcrodoius,  ii.  604. 
labour*  {Pfurniria,  l.s.e.) :  but  to        "  Herod,  ill.  90. 
me  the  probability  apjiears  to  be  , 
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RELIC.  lOX. 

Strength  of  the  religiou*  lentiment  among  the  Phanieiant — Prooft 
— Firit  ttoffe  of  llie  religion,  monotheutie— Second  tlage,  a  poly- 
Iheitm  wilhin  narroiv  liimit—Wortkip  of  Baal — of  Ashtoreth — 
of  El  or  EronoM—of  Melkartk—of  Dagon-of  Hadad—of  AdonU 
— of  Sgdyk—of  E»man—of  the  Cabiri-~of  Ovra—of  Tanith—ttf 
Belli* — Third  stage  marked  by  introduclion  of  foreign  deities— 
Charaeter  of  llm  Phrrnician  ivoTsMp— Allan  and  tacrifice — 
Hymn*  of  praise,  templet,  and  votive  offerings — Wide  prevalenee 
of  human  saerifiee  and  of  Ueenlious  orgiei — Inttituium  of  the 
Gam^—Eztreme  corruption  of  the  later  religion — Views  held  on 
the  tubjeet  of  a  future  life — Piety  of  the  great  mats  of  the  people 
earnest,  though  mitlaken. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Phtcnioiaus  were 
a  people  in  whose  minds  leHgion  and  religious  ideas 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place.  Heligiousness  has 
Ixjeii  said  to  be  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Semitic  race  ;  ^  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
with  that  race  originated  the  three  principal  religions, 
two  of  which  are  the  only  progressive  religions, 
of  the  modern  world.  Judaism,  Cliristianity,  and  Mo- 
hamniedanisiU  all  arose  in  Western  Asia  within  a 
restricted  area,  and  from  nations  whose  Semitic  origin 
is  unmistakable.  The  subject  of  ethnic  affinities  and 
differences,  of  the  transmission  of  qualities  and 
characteristics,  is  exceedingly  obscure ;  but,  if  the 
theory  of  heredity  be  allowed  any  weight  at  all, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  view 
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that  particular  races  of  mankind  have  special  leanings 
and  aptitudes. 

Still,  the  religiousness  of  the  Phoenicians  does  not 
rest  on  any  a  priori  arguments,  or  considerations  of 
wliat  is  likely  to  have  been.     It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact.    Here  was  a  nation  among  whom,  in  every  city, 
the  temple  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  where 
the  piety  of  the  citizens  adorned  every  temple  with 
abundant  and  costly  offerings.     The  monarchs  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  various  states  showed  the 
greatest  zeal  in  continually  maintaining  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  repaired  and  beautified  the  sacred  build- 
ings, and  occasionally  added  to  their  kingly  dignity  the 
highly  esteemed  office  of  High  Priest.^     The  coinage 
of  the  country  bore  religious  emblems,*  and  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  the  cities  regarded  themselves  as  under 
the  protection  of  this  or  that  deity.     Both  the  kings 
and  their  subjects  bore  commonly  religious  names — 
names  which  designated  them  as  the  worshippers  or 
placed  them  under  the  tutelage  of  some  god  or  god- 
dess.  Abd-alonim,  Abdastartus,  Abd-osiris,  Abdemon, 
(which  is  properly  Abd-Esmuii),  Abdi-milkut,  were 
names  of  the  former  kind,  Abi-baal  (  =  *Baal  is  my 
father  '),  Itho-bal  (='  witli  him  is  Baal '),  Baleazar  or 
Baal-azur  (  =  'Baal  protects'),  names  of  the  latter. 
The  Phoenician  sliips  carried  images  of  the  gods  ^  in 
the  place  of  figure-heads.     Wherever  the  Phoenicians 
went,  they  bore  with  them  their  religion  and  their 
worship  ;  in  each  colony  they  planted  a  temple  or 


*  Itbobal,  father  of  Jezebel,  was  '  ^  As  fip^es  of  Melkarth,  or 
Hipb  Priest  of  Ashtoreth  (Menand.  '  Esniun,  or  dedications  to  Baal,  as 
Ephes.  Fr.  1).  Amastarte,  the  lord  of  the  particular  city  issuing 
mother  of  Esmnnazar  II.  {IteconU    it. 

of  the  Pa8t,  ix.  118)  was  priestess        ^  Herod,  iii.  87.     See  above,  p. 
of  the  same  deity.  (  280. 
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temples ;  ami  ever\T\'liere  throughout  their  wide 
dominion  the  same  yods  were  worshipped  with  tlie 
same  rites  and  with  the  same  observances. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  Phceniclan  re-| 
ligion,  we  must  distinguish  between  its  diflerenti 
stages.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that' 
originally,  either  when  they  first  occupied  their 
settlements  upon  the  Mediterranean  or  before  they 
moved  from  their  primitive  seats  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Phcpnifians  were  Monotheists. 
We  must  not  look  for  information  on  this  subject  to 
the  pretentious  work  which  Philo  of  Byblus,  in  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  put  forth  with 
respect  to  the  '  Origines '  of  his  countrymen,  and  at- 
tributed to  Sanchoniatho ; '  we  must  rather  look  to 
tlie  evidence  of  language  and  of  fact,  records  which 
may  indeed  be  misread,  but  which  cannot  well  be 
forged  or  falsified.  These  will  sliow  us  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Phoenicians"! 
acknowledged  only  a  single  deity — a  single  mighty 
power,  which  was  supreme  over  the  whole  universe. 
Tlie  names  by  which  they  designated  him  were  El, 
'great;'  Eam  or  Kimmon,  'high;'  Baal,  'Lord;' 
Melekor  Molech,  'King;'  Eliun,  'Supreme;'  Adonai, 
'My  Lord;'  Bel-samin,  'Lord  of  Heaven,'  and  the 
Ukc.'  Distinct  deities  couhl  be  no  more  intended  by 
such  names  as  these  thau  by  those  under  which  God 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  several  of  them 
identical  with  the  Phtcnician  names — El  or  Elohim, 
r*great ; '   Jehovah,  '  existing  ; '    Adonai,  '  my  Lord  : ' 


'  Fnr  the  fragments  of  the  work  |  been  mucb  diBputed,  but  seems  lo 
which  renwun,  see  the  Frngmrnta    the  present  wnter  onlv  slight. 
Hulorxcorum,    Oraicorum    of    C.         "  Comiiare  Mux  Mflller,  Seienee 
Muller.  Ui.  SOl-571.    Its  value  Imi  |  of  Religion,  p.  177  et  leqq. 
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HU^hhiu  ^nirotife;*  B  Elian,^  Mhe  sapreme  Great 
Otu%*     How  far  the  Fhoenicuins  actually  realised  all 
l|j;it  their  narneH  properly  imply,  whether  tliey  went 
i»fi  far  M  U}  divert  God  wholly  of  a  material  nature, 
whether  thev  viewed  Him  as  the  Creator,  as  well  as 
the  I»rd,  of  the  world,  are  problems  which  it  is  im- 
|K>MHilile,  with  the  means  at  present  at  our  disposal, 
to  Mi»lve.     Hut  they  certainly  viewed  Him  as  *the 
I>ird  of  Heaven,' '  and,  if  so,  no  doubt  also  as  the. 
lionl  of  earth;  they  Ijelieved  Him  to  be  'supreme* 
or  '  th(t  Most  High ; '  and  they  realised  his  personal 
n*lalion  to  each  one  of  his  worshippers,  who  were 
privilef^od  Hevcrally  to  address  Him  as  Adonai — ^my 
iiord.'    It  may  be  presumed  that  at  this  early  stage 
of  thn  religion  there  was  no  idolatry;  when  Chie  God 
nlt>n4)  irt  arknowledged  and  recognised,  the  feeling  is 
naturally  that  expressed  in  the  Eg}*ptian  hymn  of 
]u*aiKe — *lle  is  not  graven  in  marble;  He  is  not  be- 
lu»Ul;  11  is  alunle  is  not  known;  there  is  no  building 
that   ran   rontain   llim;    unknown  is  his  name  in 
hoax  en;   lie  doth  not  manifest  his  forms;  vain  are 
all  represent  at  iiHis.*  ** 

Uul  this  happy  state  of  things  did  not — perhaps 
we  !uav  saw  eouKl  not-  in  the  earlv  condition  of  the 
huuKU\  intelUg^nee,  last  long.  Fallen  man^  left  to 
hiuisell\  \  ery  sihmi  wrrupis  his  way  upon  the  eanh ; 
his  hands  deal  with  w ielu\lnesc> :  and,  in  a  little 
while,  *ever\  imairiuatiou  of  the  ihousrlus  of  his 
?i,\r;;   is  vvilv  e\;l  vvtv:l:iaaUv.*  *     Wlien  he  liecv>mes 

e-\l',:',v  *,"ie  :l*.v^uu-v:   of  v^:u    l\r:Vv:   Iiidciie  IWiiii:, 
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onmipoteni,  evtr-present,  irho  reads  his  heart,  who  is 
'  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed.  and  spies  out  all 
his  ways.''  He  instinctively  catches  at  anything 
whereby  he  may  be  relieved  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  such  a  thought ;  and  here  the  imperfection 
of  lanffuage  comes  ifi  his  aid.  As  he  has  found  it 
impossible  to  express  in  any  one  word  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  his  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  he  has  been 
forced  to  give  Him  many  names,  each  of  them  origi- 
nally expressive  of  some  one  of  that  Being's  altribules. 
But  in  course  of  lime  these  words  have  lost  their  force 
— tlieir  meaning  has  been  forgotten — and  they  have 
come  to  be  mere  proper  names,  designative  hut  not 
significative.  Here  is  material  for  the  perverted 
imagination  to  work  upon.  A  separate  being  is 
imagined  answering  to  eacli  of  the  names ;  and  so  the 
jtomina  become  numina.^  Many  gods  are  substituted 
for  one;  and  the  idea  of  God  is  instantly  lowered. 
The  gods  have  different  spheres.  Xo  god  is  infinite  ; 
none  is  omnipotent,  none  omnijiresent ;  therefore 
none  omniscient.  The  awel'ul,  terrible  nature  of  God 
is  got  rid  of,  and  a  company  of  angelic  beings  takes 
its  place,  none  of  them  very  alarming  to  the  con- 
science. 

In  its  second  stage  the  religion  of  Phoenicia  was  a 
polytheism,  less  multitudinous  than  most  others,  and 
one  in  which  the  several  divinities  were  not  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  very  marked  or  striking 
features.  At  the  head  of  the  Pantheon  stood  a  god 
and  a  goddess — Baal  and  Aslitoreth.  Baal,  '  the 
Lord,'  or  Baal-samin,''  •  the  Lord  of  Heaven,'  was  com- 


I  '  PhiJo  Bybl.  Fr.  1,  S  S.  Com. 
'  pare  the  Corpui  Int.  Stuiit.  vol.  L 
,  p.  2tt. 
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pared  by  the  Greeks  to  their  Zeus,  and  by  the  Romans 
Uy  their  Jupiter.  Mythnlopically,  he  was  only  one 
among  many  grxls,  but  practically  he  stood  alone;  he 
was  thtt  chief  of  the  pods,  the  main  object  of  worship, 
and  tlie  great  ruler  and  protector 
of  the  Phoenician  people.  Some- 
times, but  not  always,  he  liad  a 
solar  character,  and  was  repre- 
sented with  his  head  encircled 
by  rays.'  Baalbek,  which  was 
dedicated  to  him.  was  properly 
'  the  city  of  the  Sun,"  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis. 
The  solar  character  of  Baal  is, 
however,  far  from  predominani, 
and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josiah 
wf  find  ilie  i^un  worsliipped  sepa- 
rately from  hira.'  no  doubt  under 
a  different  name.  Baal  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  city  god. 
Tjre  especially  was  dedicated  to 
him ;  and  we  hear  of  the  'Baal 
of  TjTe '  ^  and  again  of  the  '  Baal 
of  Tarsus.'*  Essentially,  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  generative  principle  in  nature — '  tlie  god  of  the 
creative  power,  bringing  all  things  to  life  every- 
where.'* Hence,  'his  statue  rode  upon  bulls,  for  the 
bull  was  the  sjinbol  of  generative  power;  and  he 
was  also  represented  with  bunches  of  grapes  and 


<  Sm  Hmuu).  VwiMMt  He  PU-  I      >  Oeaenina,   MonmwttmUt   Pha- 
mM^.ul.  xixi).:  Gttunias,  LiMne  \  mieim,  jk  96. 
Scnftmr»<p,r    n<rm»nt,    iitmm-  I      •  Ibi.l.  |>^  37EU278. 
mrnJ*.  Tab.  iiL  '  Sre    Itt'JUnKN"*    JmJemtimm 

'  i  Kinit*  uiii.  &.     C<mftn\  imJ  H<iUeHtkitmt.i.43S;S.T. 
rtntlU 
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pomegranates  in  hj&  hancdS^  cciioflis^  cc  pr^iac- 
tivity.  The  saereii  •e«Lir!aI  5:#jCik  aruti  pTLir^  *ieiiE- 
cated  in  his  tentple^^  siay  L»Ttr  ijfei  ibeEr  •i-rizfii*  iiL 
a  similar  srmboltSEi.  As  pofririe^sSr  «T^erL^  had 
always  a  leode^ir  no  ealar^ie  ibfrnt^Te?.  Baal  had 
no  sooner  become  a  ^ejar^e  gc^u.  dssdrA!^  irom  EL 
and  BinmiCHU  and  Moue^-h.  acd  AAyia:,  than  he 
proceeded  to  mokiphr  hacr^elil  a;::^  &oc2  Baal  be- 
came Baalinu'  either  becaoie  iLe  k^zal  Baal^ — ^Baal- 
Tzur,  Baal-Sidoiu  Baai-Tars^  BiaMibckaa.  Baal-Her- 
mon — were  conceited  of  a*  ^para:e  deiiiesw  or 
because  the  aspects  of  Baal — Baal  a^  Siin-Ood,  Baal 
as  Lord  of  Hearen,  Baal  as  l<ml  oi  flies.*  tkc. — 
were  so  viewed,  and  <rrew  :o  be  disiinc:  obje«?i*  of 
worship.  In  the  later  ilsaes  he  was  ideniiSed  with 
the  Egj'ptian  Ammoa.  and  worshipped  as  Baal- 
Hammon. 

Baal  is  known  to  have  had  temples  at  Baalbek. 
at  T\Te,  at  Tarsus,  at  A^^adir^  iGades?,  in  Sardinia,* 
at  Carthage,  and  at  Ekron,  Though  not  at  first  wor- 
shipped under  a  visible  form,  he  came  to  have  statues 
dedicated  to  him/  which  received  the  usual  honours. 
Sometimes,  as  alreadv  observed.*  his  head  was  en- 
circled  with  a  representation  of  the  solar  rays ;  some- 
times his  form  was  assimilated  to  that  imder  which 
the  Eg}'ptians  of  later  times  worshipped  their  Amnion. 
Seated  upon  a  throne  and  wrapped  in  a  long  robe,  he 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  bearded,  and  of  solemn  aspect,  with  the 


'  Ddllinger,     Judenthum     und        *  2  Kings  i.  2. 
Hcid^nthum.L  4'2:i,E.T.  Compare        *  Strab.  iiL  5,  §  5. 
Gesenios,  Mon.  Phnrn.  Tab.  xxiii.  *  Perroi   et    Chipiez,   Hist,   de 

"  Herod,  ii.44;  Perrot  et  Chipiez,    VArt,  iv.  113. 
Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  77.  '  2  Kings  ui.  2. 

»  Judg.  iL  11 ;  iii.  7  ;  X.  C,  &c.      |      •  Supra,  p.  824. 


*'*^  "SBBfMC    iF  39iHiB^A^  ^^-^     -^r- 


,* 


vi'.h.  'b^  '^ti^kfCi^  ami  mtx&^ac  ascESnaes  of  the  Gncian 
Apc^r^iiTi^^rraiciA-  cir  swce  ccnmcnlr  vith  thoee 
^rjenner  and  xsix»  r^pn^nHt  ocws  vUdi  diaiscterise 
Aphrryii:^  Pacidetxwj«.'  H«r  temples  vere  muneit>us. 
•ry/  -^'h  p^rLap^  zk^  qzlie  *o  numeroos  as  tho^  of 
h^^iL  Tr.*r  rr./>:  fin-yi.^  were  :h->5e  a:  Sidoiu  Aphaca, 
A-K*or'r:L-Kar:*a;z:.  PipL^^.  Pessirius,  and  Carthajre. 
A*  y'ldo:.  •he  k:r,;r*  wrre  s  »r.;erir!:fe>  her  higb-priests :  •"* 
;ir/l    li^rr   name  U  torrid  as  a  fre»|uent    element    in 

I'll'/ niciari  lif-n^onal  names,  royal  and  other:    e.*^. 

A-.tJirtufj,  AMastartus.  I^keastartus.  Am-ashtoreth, 
|V;dofctor,  iVMor,  A:c. 

Ihr-  (illier  principal  Plut-nician  deities  were  El, 
Mrlkjirtli,  I)a;<on,  Halad,  Adonis,  Sydyk,  Eshmun, 
til*'  ('abifiri,  Oiica,  Tanitli,  Tanata,  or  Anaitis,  and 
U;i?ilitli,  Haaltis,  or  Beltis.  El,  or  II,  originally  a 
iiaiiK'  of  \h(t  SupHinie  fiod,  became  in  the  later  PhoD- 
u'\r\ii\\  iiiyth()lo},'y  a  separate  and  subordinate  di\'inity. 


'  CiiitiiiH,  ill  tlu«  Arrhiiolo<ji%ch«  ,      *^  Kenrick,  Ph<gnicia,  p.  808. 
/.vitniif  for  IH(W.  i>.  0».  I     '  Menand.  Ephes.  Fr.  1. 
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rhom  llie  Greeks  compared  to  their  Kronos'  awl  ihe 
tniaas  lo  iheir  Saturn.  El  was  the  special  god  of 
iGebal  or  Byblus,'  and  was  worshipped  also  with 
ipecuUar  riies  at  Carthage;^  He  was  rerkonod  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  tlie  father  of  Beltis,  to  whom  he 
delivered  over  as  her  especial  charge  the  city  of 
Bvbtus.^  Numerous  tales  were  told  of  biin.  While 
reigning  on  earth  as  king  of  Bybhis,  or  king  of 
Phtpiiicia,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  nymph  of  the 
countt}',  railed  Anobret,  by  whom  be  bad  a  son  named 
leoud.  This  son,  much  as  he  loved  him,  when  great 
dangers  from  war  threatened  the  land,  he  first  invested 
with  the  emblems  of  royalty,  and  then  sacrificed.* 
Uranus  (Heaven)  married  his  sister  Ge  (Earth),  and 
II  or  Krou-^s  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  as  als<) 
were  Dagon,  Bffitylus,  and  Atlas.  Ge.  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  induced 
lier  son  Kronos  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  Kronos, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hermes,  overcame  Uranus,  and 
having  driven  him  from  his  kingdom  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  power.  Besides  sacrificing  leond,  Krtmos 
murdered  another  of  his  sons  called  Sadid,  and  also 
a  daughter  whose  name  is  not  given.  Among  liis 
'wives  were  Astarte,  Rhea,  Dioue,  Kimarmene  and 
Bora,  of  whom  the  first  three  were  his  sisters."  Tliere 
is  no  need  to  pursue  this  mythological  tangle.  H  it 
meant  anything  to  the  initiated,  the  meaning  is  wlioUy 
lost ;  and  the  stories,  gravely  as  they  are  related  by 
the  ancient  historian,  to  the  modern,  who  has  no  key 
to  them,  are  almost  wholly  valueless. 


,  '  See  PliUo  Bjbl.  Fr.ii.S,  5  14;  I 

»p.  Phot.  Sibl.  p.  lODO,  '  Ibid.  Fr. 

'  PLiltt  Bj-bL  I'r.  ii.  6,  S  I';-         1      *  Ibid.  Fr.  U.  B, 
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Originally,  Melkarth  would  seem  to  have  been  i 
mere  epithet,  representing  one  aspect  of  Baal.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  two  roots  melek  and  karika  ^ 
( = Heb.  kiriathj  *  city '),  and  means  '  King  of  the  CSty,* 
or  *City  King,'  which  Baal  was  considered  to  be. 
But  the  two  names  in  course  of  time  drifted  apart, 
and  Melicertes,  in  Pliilo  Byblius,  has  no  connection  at 
all  with  Baal-samin.'  The  Greeks,  who  identified 
Baal  with  their  Zeus,  viewed  Melkarth  as  correspondr 
ing  to  their  Heracles,  or  Hercules;  and  the  later 
Phcenicians,  catching  at  this  identification,  repre- 
sented Melkarth  under  the  form  of  a  huge  muscular 
man,  with  a  lion's  skin  and  sometimes  with  a  club.* 
Melkarth  was  especially  worshipped  at  Tyre,  of  which 
city  he  was  the  tutelary  deity,  at  Tbasos,  and  at 
•Gades.  Herodotus  describes  the  temple  of  Hercules 
at  Tyre,  and  attributes  to  it  an  antiquity  of  2,300 
years  before  his  own  time.**  He  also  visited  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  same  god  at  Thasos.*  With  Gades 
were  connected  the  myths  of  Hercules'  expedition  to 
the  west,  of  his  erection  of  the  pillars,  his  defeat  of 
Chrysaor  of  the  golden  sword,  and  his  successful 
foray  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  triple  Geryon.* 
Whether  these  legends  were  Greek  or  Phoenician  in 
origin  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  Phoenicians,  at  any  rate, 
adopted  them,  and  there  have  been  lately  found  on 
Phoenician  sites  representations  both  of  Gerj^on  him- 


*  Karth,  or  Karthn,  it*  probably 
the  root  of  Carthago,  Carthaj^ena, 
Carteia,  &c.,  as  Kiriath  is  of 
Kiriathaim,  Kiriath-arba,  Kiriath- 
ariin,  &c. 

"^  Melicertes  is  the  son  of 
DemaroUs  and  the  grandson  of 
Uranus ;  Baal-Bamin  is  a  god  who 


stands    alone,    'without    lather, 
without  mother,  without  descent.* 

*  Bee  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hut 
de  VArf,  iii.  567, 677. 578 ;  Gesenins, 
Mon.  Ph<en.  Tab.  xxzvii.  L 

*  Herod,  ii.  44. 

*  Ibid. 

«  Btrab.  iiL  6,  J  4-0, 
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self,'  ami  of  tlie  caiTviiig  off  by  Hercules  of  his  cattle.* 
Tlie  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  ^  and  others.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  where  the  strait  between  the  island  and  the 
continent  was  narrowest.  Founded  alxiut  B.c,  1100, 
it  continued  to  stand  to  the  time  of  Siliua  Italicus, 
and,  according  to  the  tradition,  bad  never  needed 
repair.*  An  unextinguished  fire  had  burnt  upon  its 
altar  for  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  worship 
had  remained  unchanged — no  image  profaned  the 
Holy  of  ITolies,  where  the  gotl  dwelt,  waited  on  by 
bare-footed  priests  with  heads  shaved,  clothed  in  white 
linen  robes,  and  vowed  to  celibacy.'  The  name  of 
the  god  occurs  as  an  element  in  a  certain  small 
number  of  Phcenician  names  of  men — e.g.  Borailcar, 
Hiniilcar,  Abd-Melkarth,  and  the  like. 

Dagon  appears  in  scripture  only  as  a  Philistine 
god,^  which  would  not  prove  him  to  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Phcenicians ;  but  as  Philo  of 
Byblus  admits  him  among  the  primary  PhtEiiician 
deities,  making  him  a  son  of  Uranus,  and  a  brother  of 
H  or  Kronos,^  it  is  perhaps  right  that  he  should  be 
allowed  a  place  in  the  Phcrnician  list.  According  to 
Philo,  he  was  the  god  of  agriculture,  the  discoverer 
of  wheat,  and  the  inventor  of  the  plough.^  Whether 
he  was  really  represented,  as  is  commonly  supposed,' 
in  the  form  of  a  fish,  or  as  half  man  and  half  fisli,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  In  the  Hebrew  account  of  the 
fall  of  Dagon's  image  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 


I      '  Ferrot  et    Chipiez,  Hitt.  de 
tArt.  iii.  675. 

*  Ibid.  p.  574.  See  above,  p.  107. 
■  Strab.  iii.  5,  5  r,. 

*  8il.  Itftl.  iii.  18-20. 
»  Ibid.  iii.  21-27. 


'  I  Sam.  V.  3-5 ;  1  Mao.  x.  18, 
'  PbUo  Bvbl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  5  14. 
»  Ibid,  i  -iO. 

"  Lnvnrd.  NInev.  and  Bab.  p. 
S;  Eenrick,  Fhnuicia,  p.  dW. 
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at  Ashdod  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  ^fi&hy 
part ; '  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Assyrian  remams 
to  connect  the  name  Dagon,  which  occurs  in  them, 
with  the  remarkable  figure  of  a  fish-god  so  frequent 
in  the  bas-reliefs.  That  figure  would  seem  rather  to 
represent,  or  s}^ibolise,  either  Hea  or  Nin.  The 
notion  of  Dagon  s  fishy  form  seems  to  rest  entirely  on 
an  etymological  basis — on  the  fact,  i.e.  that  dag 
means  '  fish,'  in  Hebrew.  In  Assyrian,  however,  kka 
is  '  fish,'  and  not  dag ;  while  in  Hebrew,  though  dag  is 
^  fish,'  dagan  is  ^  com.'  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the 
Phoenician  remains  contain  no  representation  of  a  fish 
deity.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perliaps  best  to  be  content 
with  the  account  of  Philo,  and  to  regard  the  Phoenician 
Dagon  as  a  ^  Zeus  Arotrios ' — ^a  god  presiding  over 
agriculture  and  especially  worsliipped  by  husband* 
men.  The  name,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Phoenician  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Hadad,  like  Dagon,  obtains  his  right  to  be  included 
in  the  list  of  Phoenician  deities  solely  from  the  place 
assigned  to  him  In'  Pliilo.  Otlier\vise  l\e  would 
naturally  Ije  viewed  as  an  Aramean  god,  worshipped 
especially  in  Aram-Zobah,  and  in  Syria  of  Damascus.^ 
In  Syria,  he  was  identified  with  the  sun  ;  *  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  Phoenician  religion  be  was  the  Sun- 
God,  worsliipped  (as  we  have  seen) '  sometimes  inde- 
pendently of  Baal.  His  image  wiis  represented  with 
the  solar  rays  streaming  down  from  it  towards  the 
earth,  to  indicate  that  the  earth  received  from  him 
all  that  made  it  fruitful  and  abundant.*     Macrobius 


'  See  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  and  1  Kin^s  .      '  Supra,  p.  824. 
XV.  18.  where  the  names  Hadad-  '      *  So  Macrobius,  l.gx.    Compare 
ezer  and  Ben-hadad  suggest  at  any    the  representations  of  the  'EgyplM^ 
rate  the  worship  of  Hadad.  .  Sun-God,  Aten,  in  the  sculptures 

'  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  i.  28.        I  of  Amenhotep  JY.     (See  the  S^ory 
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cts  his   name   with  the  Hebrew  ehad^  *  one ; ' 
this    derivation    is    improbable.^      Philo    gives 
the  title  of  *  King   of  Gods/  and  says  that  he 
conjointly  with  Astarte  and  Demaroiis,^  but 
does  not  throw  much  hght  on  the  real  Phoeni- 
an  conception  of  him.     The  local  name,  Hadad- 
mon,'   may  seem  to  connect  him  with  the  god 
mon,  likewise  a  Syrian  deity/  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  two  words  may  have  been  alterna- 
e  names  of  the  same  god,  just   as   Phoebus  and 
polio  were  with  the  Greeks.     We  may  conjecture 
at  the  Sun  was  worshipped  under  both  names  in 
ia,  while  in  PhcBuicia  Hadad  was  alone  made  use 
The  worship  of  Baal  as  the  Sun,  which  tended 
^to  prevail  ever  more  and  more,  ousted  Hadad  from 
^lis  place,  and  caused  him  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

Adonis  was  probably,  like  Hadad,  originally  a 
%un-god  ;    but  the  myths  connected  with  him  gave 
^im,  at  any  rate  in  the  late  Phoenician  times,  a  very 
^stinct  and  definite  personality.     He  was  made  the 
son  of  Cinyras,  a  mythic  king  of  Byblus,^  and  the 
liusband  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth.      One  day,  as  he 
chased  the  wild  boar  in  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  of  Byblus,  the  animal  which  he  was  hunting 
turned  upon  him,  and  so  gored  his  thigh  that  he  died 
of  the  wound.     Henceforth  he  was  mourned  annu- 
ally.    At  the  turn  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  all  the  women  of  Byblus  went 
in  a  wild  procession  to  Aphaca,  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
his  temple  stood,  and  wept  and  wailed  on  account  of 


of  Egypt,  in  G.  Putnam's  Series, 
D.  225.) 

' »  The  h  in  *  Hadad'  is  he  (n), 
but  in  chad  it  is  heth  (n).  The  de-  |      *  1  Kings  i.  18  ;  2  Kings  v.  18. 
rivation  also  leaves  the  reduplica-  1      ^  Kenrick,  PJiwnicia,  p.  311. 


tion  of  the  dahth  unaccounted  for. 
•^  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  24,  §  1. 
*  Zech.  xii.  11. 
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his  death.  The  river,  which  his  blood  had  <xice 
actually  stained,  turned  red  to  show  its  sympathy 
with  the  mourners,  and  was  thought  to  flow  with  his 
blood  afresh.  After  the  *  weeping  for  Tammuz*^ 
had  continued  for  a  definite  time,  the  mourning  ter- 
minated with  the  burial  of  an  image  of  the  god  in 
the  sacred  precinct.  Next  day  Adonis  was  supposed 
to  return  to  life ;  his  image  was  difflnterred  and  carried 
back  to  the  temple  with  name  and  dances,  and 
every  circumstance  of  rejoicing.'  Wild  orgies  fot 
lowed,  and  Aphaca  became  notorious  for  scenes  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  hereafter.  The 
Adonis  myth  is  generally  explained  as  representing 
either  the  perpetually  recurrent  decay  and  recovery 
of  nature,  or  the  declension  of  the  Sun  as  he  moves 
from  the  summer  to  the  winter  constellations,  and 
his  subsequent  return  and  reappearance  in  all  his 
strength.  But  myths  obtained  a  powerful  hold  on 
ancient  imaginations,  and  the  worshippers  of  Adonis 
probably  in  most  cases  forgot  tlie  symbolical  charac- 
ter of  his  cult,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  divine  or 
heroic  personage,  who  had  actually  gone  through  the 
adventures  ascribed  to  liim  in  the  legend.  Hence  the 
peculiarly  local  character  of  his  worship,  of  which 
we  find  traces  only  at  Byblus  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Sydyk,  *  Justice,'  or,  the  '  Just  One,' '  whose  name 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Zadok  or  Zedek,  appears 
in  the  Phoenician  mythology  especially  as  the  father 
of  Esmun  and  the  Cabeiri.  Otherwise  he  is  onlv 
known  as  the  son  of  Magus  (!)  and  the  discoverer  of 
salt/      It  is  perhaps  his  name  which  forms  the  final 


^  Kzck.  viii.  14.  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra,  §  5-8. 

''  The    Adonis    myth    is    most        ^  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  11. 
completely  set  forth  by  the  Pseudo-  i      *  Ibid, 


J 
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clement  in  Melchizetlek,  A(loni*zeclek,'  and  the  like. 
"We  liave  no  evidence  that  he  was  really  worshipped 
by  the  Phcenicians. 

Esmun,  on  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  Sydyk, 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship  ahiiost 
as  much  as  any  otiier  deity.  He  was  the  special  god 
of  BerytUB,*  but  was  honoured  also  in  Cyprus,  at 
Sidon,  at  Carthafje,  in  Sardinia,  and  elsewhere.*  His 
name  forms  a  frequent  element  in  Phcenician  names, 
royal  and  other : — e.g.  Esraun-azar,  ICsmun-nathan, 
Han-Esmun,  Netsib-Esniun,  Abd-Esmun,  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  Damascius,'  he  was  the  eighth  son  of  Sydyk, 
whence  his  name,  and  the  chief  of  the  Cabeiri. 
Whereas  they  were  dwarfish  and  misshapen,  he  was  a 
youth  of  most  beautiful  appearance,  truly  worthy  of 
admiration.  Like  Adonis,  he  was  fond  of  hunting  in 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  flanks  of  Lebanon,  and 
there  he  was  seen  by  Astronoe,  the  I'hcenician  goddess, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  (in  whom  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  Astarte),  who  persecuted  liim  with  her 
attentions  to  such  an  extent  that  to  escape  her  he 
was  driven  to  the  desperate  resource  of  self-emascu- 
lation. Upon  this  the  goddess,  greatly  grieved,  called 
him  Psean,  and  by  means  of  quickening  wannth 
brought  him  back  to  life,  and  changed  him  from  a 


'  '  King  of  BiElit«< 
*  Lord  of  Righteousr 
intcrpreUtiuiiH  usually  Riven;  but 
'  Zedok  IK  my  King '  aiid  '  Zedek  i« 
□ly  Lord'  would  bb  ftt  le&st  equally 
adraitiBiMe. 

'  Berj-tne  wae  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Cabein  generally  (Pliilo 
llvbl.  ii.  i^,  $  25)  and  of  Eamun  in 

Eotlicular.     Kenrick  lay*  that  be 
ad  a  letuple  there  {Phamicia,  p. 
827). 


'  Cyprion  inncriplioiiH  ccmluin 
the  nniue«  of  Uar-Esuiun,  AW- 
Enmuu,  and  EHninn-nntlian :  8ido. 
uian  onee  Lliuae  of  two  Esiuun- 
azara.  Estnun'e  temple  at  Car- 
'  thage  was  relebrated  (Sirab.  xtii. 
14;  Appian,  vjii.  130).  Hia 
worship  in  Sardinia  is  shown  by 
Totive  ofleriiiiitii  (Perrot  et  Cbipiex, 
Hut.  dffArt.iii.tUm). 

*  Ap.  Phot.  Bihltvlhee.  Cod, 
ccilii.  p.  10T4. 
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man  into  a  god,  whicli  he  thenceforth  remained.  The 
Phcenicians  called  him  Esmun,  ^  the  eighth,*  but  the 
Greeks  worshipped  him  as  Asclepius,  the  god  of  heal- 
ing, who  ^ave  life  and  health  to  mankind.  Some  of 
the  later  Phcenicians  regarded  him  as  identical  with 
the  atmosphere,  which,  they  said,  was  the  chief  somt^ 
of  health  to  man.^  But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that 
the  earlier  Phcenicians  attached  to  him  any  healing 
character.* 

The  seven  other  Cabeiri,  or  *  Great  Ones,*  equally 
with  Esmun  the  sons  of  Sydyk,  were  dwarfish  gods 
who  presided  over  navigation,'  and  were  the  patrons 
of  sailors  and  ships.  The  special  seat  of  their  worship 
in  Phoenicia  Proper  was  Berytus,  but  they  were  recog- 
nised also  in  several  of  the  Phoenician  settlements,  as 
especially  in  I^emnos,  Lnbrus,  and  Samothrace.'*  Ships 
were  regarded  as  their  invention,*  and  a  sculptured 
iniajre  of  some  one  or  other  of  them  was  always 
placed  on  every  Phoenician  war-galley,  either  at  tlie 
stern  or  stem  of  tlie  vessel.*  Tliev  were  also  viewed 
as  presiding  over  metals  and  nietallurg}%'  having  thus 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Hepho^tus 
and  the  Latin  Vulcan.  IMcrmy  and  misshapen  gods 
belong  to  that  fetishism  wliicli  has  always  had  chai?iis 
for  tlie  Ilaniitic  nations ;  and  it  may  b^^suspected  that 
the  Plitt'nicians  adopted  the  Cabeiri  from  tljpir  Ga- 
naanite  predecessors,  who  were  of  the  race  of  Ham.' 

'  Pausan.  viii.  23.  j      *  Herod,  ii.  51 ;  Kenrick,  Egypti 

'  The      name      Astresrnunim,  i  Appendix,  pp.  264-287. 

*  herb  of  EHniun,'  pivon  by  Diosco-  '      *  Philo  Bybl.  1.8.0. 

ridcB  (iv.  71)  to  the  solanum,  which  ,      "  Herod,  iii.  87  ;  Suidas  ad  voc. 

waR  re^rded  an  having  medicinal  ;  naraiKo^  ;  Hasych.  ad  voc.  Ka;ifipou 

(jualitieH,  is  the  ncnrcHt  a])proach  '      '  Strab.  A  d«  §  7. 

to   a   proof  tliat   the   Plic^nicianH        "  (len.  ix.  22;  x.  6.     Compare 

themHclveB  connected  Esniun  with  i  tlie  author's  Herodotus,  iv.  289- 

the  healinp^  art.  :  241. 

^  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  11.         , 
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The  connertion  between  these  pigrny  deities  and  the 
Egyptian  Phlhali,  or  ratlier  Phthah-Sokari,  ifl  unmis- 
takable, and  was  perceived  by  Herodotus.'  Clay 
pigniy  figures  found  on  Phcenician 
sites*  very  closely  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tian images  of  that  god  ;  and  the  coins 
attributed  to  Cossura  exhibit  a  similar 
iiwarfish  form,  generally  carrying  a 
hammer  in  the  right  hand."  An  astral 
character  has  been  attached  by  some 
wTiters  to  the  Cabeiri,*  but  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
number,  which  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  proof. 

Several  Greek  writers  speak  of  a  Phceniciau 
goddess  corresponding  to  the  Grecian  Athene,'^  and 
some  of  thera  say  that  she  was  named  Onga  or  Onca." 
The  Phoenician  remains  give  us  no  such  name;  but 
as  Philo  Byblius  has  an  '  Athene '  among  his  Phoeni- 
cian deities,  whom  he  makes  the  daughter  of  Ih  or 
Kronos,  and  the  queen  of  Attica,^  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  allow  Onca  to  retain  her  place  in  the  Phoenician 
Pantheon,  Philo  says  that  Kronos  by  her  adt-iee 
shaped  for  himself  out  of  iron  a  sword  and  a  spear ; 
we  may  therefore  presume  that  she  was  a  war-goddesa 
(as  was  Pallas-Athene  among  the  Greeks),  whence 
she  naturally  presided  over  the  gates  of  towns,"  which 
were  built  and  fortified  for  warhke  purposes. 

Tlie  worship  of  a  goddess,  called  Tauath  or  Tanith, 

■  «  Herod,  iii.  37. 
[i    '  Perrot   et    Chijiiez,   Hitl.    Ae 
VArt,  iii.  KG,  78,  ic. 

*  Gesenius,  Moii.  Phont.  Tub. 
sxsix. 

'  B«rger,   La  PhinUie,  p.   24  [ 
Perrol  el  Chipioz,  iii.  70. 

'   Paiuon.     ix.      12;      Nonnus, 
DtoHj/iut^.  V.  70;  Stepli.  Byz.  ad 


Ac. 

"  As  Stephen  anil  nesychius. 

'  Philo  aybl  Kr.  ii.  S  24. 

'  The  '  Oucicnn  '  nate  at  Thebes 
in  mid  til  ha^'o  taki^n  its  inims 
from  her. 
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by  the  later  Phoenicians,  is  certain,  since,  besides  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  name  Abd-Tanith,  i.e. 
*  senant  of  Tanith,'  ^  the  name  Tanith  itself  is  dis- 
tinctly read  on  a  number  of  votive  tablets  brought 
from  Carthage,  in  a  connection  which  clearly  implies 
her  recognition,  not  only  as  a  goddess,  but  as  a  great 
goddess,  the  principal  object  of  Carthaginian  worship. 
Tlie  fonn  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablets  is,  ordin- 
arily, as  follows : — ^ 

*  To  the  great  [goddess],  Tanith,  and 
To  our  lord  and  master  Baal-Hammon. 
The  oflferer  is  •  •  •  •  ♦ , 
Son  of  ••••♦,  son  of  •••• .' 

Tanith  is  invariably  placed  before  Baal,  as  though 
superior  to  him,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  celes- 
tial goddess  (Dea  ccelestis),  whose  temple  in  the 
Roman  Carthage  was  so  celebrated.'  The  Greeks 
regarded  her  as  equivalent  to  their  Artemis ;  "*  the 
Eomans  made  her  Diana,  or  Juno,  or  Yenus.^  Prac- 
tically she  must  at  Carthage  have  taken  the  place  of 
Aslitoreth.  Apuh^ius  describes  her  as  having  a  lunar 
cliaracter,  like  Aslitoreth,  and  calls  her  'the  parent 
of  all  things,  tlie  mistress  of  the  elements,  the  initial 
()flsj)ring  of  tlie  ages,  the  highest  of  the  deities,  the 
(jueen  of  the  Manes,  the  first  of  the  celestials,  the 
single  rejiresentative  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  oiKi  divinity  whom  all  the  world  worships  in  many 
shapes,  with  vai-i(ul  rit(^s,  and  under  a  multitude  of 
nani(*s. '  *'  He  says  that  she  was  represented  as  riding 
upon  a  lion,  and  it  is  probably  her  form  which  appears 


1 


(Jcscn.  yfon.  rh(rn.  p.  118.        I      '*  Gesen.  Mon.  Ph,  Tab.  ix. 


-  Iliid.  ]^]K  ir,H-177. 
•'   rrosjtiT,    (fp.    iii.  ;}8 ;  Augus- 
tine, Jjc  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  3. 


•'  Ibid.  p.  168. 

^'  Apul.  Metamorph.  xi.  257. 
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some  of  the  later  coins  of  Carthage,  as  well 
>on  a  certain  number  of  gems.^  The  origin  of 
i.ame  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  would  connect  it 
Lce  with  the  Egyptian  Neith  (Nit),  and  with  the 
in  Anaitis  or  Tanaitis ;  *  but  the  double  identi- 
on  is  scarcely  tenable,  since  Anaitis  was,  in  Egypt, 
!^eith,  but  AntaJ^  The  subject  is  very  obscure, 
requires  further  investigation. 
iaaltis,  or  Beltis,  was,  according  to  Philo  Byblius, 
laughter  of  Uranus  and  the  sister  of  Ashtoreth 
starte."*  II  made  her  one  of  his  many  wives,  and 
the  city  of  Byblus,  which  he  had  founded,  under 
special  protection.^  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
ther  she  was  really  viewed  by  the  PhoBnicians  as 
aparate  goddess,  and  not  rather  as  Ashtoreth 
ler  another  name.  The  word  is  the  equivalent  of 
3,  *  my  lady,'  a  very  suitable  title  for  the  supreme 
dess.  Beltis,  indeed,  in  Babylonia,  was  distinct 
n  Ishtar ;  ^  but  this  fact  must  not  be  regarded  as 
'  sufficient  proof  that  the  case  was  the  same  in 
Bnicia.  The  Phoenician  polytheism  was  decidedly 
re  restricted  than  the  Babylonian,  and  did  not 
atly  affect  the  needless  multiplication  of  divinities, 
litis  in  Phoenicia  may  be  the  Beltis  of  Babylon 
)orted  at  a  comparatively  late  date  into  the  country, 
-  is  more  probably  an  alternative  name,  or  rathsr, 
haps,  a  mere  honorary  title  of  Ashtoreth.^ 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  third  period  of  tlie 


Sesen.  Mon,  Ph,  Tab.  xvi. 

Ibid.  pp.  115-118. 

See  the  author's   His  tort/  of 

lent  Egypt,  i.  400. 

See  the  Fragments  of  Philo 

1.  Fr.  ii.  8,  5  19. 

Ibid.  §  25. 


^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  in  the  author's 
Herodotus^  i.  658. 

^  So  Gesenius,  Mon.  Phcen,  p. 
402 ;  Kenriok,  Phoenicia,  p.  301, 
and  others. 
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riioeiHcian   reli^non    wa«    a    syncrotistic;   tendenry.' 
whereby  foreign  gods   were  called   in,  and  eit):et 
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identified  with  the  old  national  divinities,  or  joined 
Aviih  tlieni,  and  set  by  their  side.     Ammon,  Osiris, 


'  Tliere  seems  also  U>  liave  lieen 
n  tendency  ti>  increase  llie  number 
ol'ltle  CixlK  by  tulditiims,  nf  which 
ihe  fiiri'icn  origin  is.  at  any  rate. 
■  not  proven.'  Auionu  ihe  ileities  ■ 
l>ri>itull(  into  notice  by  the  later 
I'hrtuiciaus  are — 1.  Zejihon.  an 
•'ijiiivnlent  of  the  E(^'[jtiiin  i 
Typhun,  but  probably  a.  Biid  of 
riin-niciaii  origin  (Hi.  \iv.  •£);  i. 
>!uilurTsad,Eometiaiesai>i)iu:eatly  | 


called  TsadamiS.  Sakoa or  Aikaik 


I  -  Sakon-yithanl ;  4.  Elat,  a  goi- 
desH,  a  female  form  of  El,  perii*p> 
ei|uivnlent  to  the  Arabian  Alilii 
(Herod,  i.  LSI)  or  AlilKt  (ibid.  iii.  8) ; 
r>.  'A/iz,  a  liud  who  was  perbapt 
common  to  the  Pbanicuuis  wiib 
the  Syrians,  since  Asizns  is  uii 
to  have  been  *  the  Syiua  Man;' 
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Ifhthah,  Pasht  and  Atlior,  were  introduced  from 
^^fj-pt,  Taiiith  from  either  Egypt  or  Sjria,  Nerga'l 
^rora  Assyria,  Beltis  (Baaltis)  perhaps  from  Babylon. 
The  worship  of  Osiris  in  the  later  times  appears 
from  siich  names  as  Abd-Osir,  Osir-shamar,  Melek- 
Osir,  and  the  like,'  and  is  represented  on  coins  with 
Phcpnician  legends,  which  are  attributed  either  to 
Malta  or  Gaulos."  Osiris  was,  it  would  seem,  identi- 
tird  with  Adonis,^  and  was  said  to  have  been  buried 
:  Byhliis  ;  *  which  was  near  the  moutli  of  the  Adonis 
.  iver.  His  worship  was  not  perhaps  very  widely 
spread;  but  there  are  traces  of  it  at  Byblus,  in 
(  vprus,  and  in  Malta."  Ammon  was  identified  with 
li;ial  in  his  solar  character,^  and  was  generally  wor- 
shipped in  conjunction  with  Tanith,  more  especially 
;it  Carthage.^  He  was  represented  with  his  head 
encircled  by  rays,  and  with  a  perfectly  round  face." 
His  common  title  was  '  Lord'  (Jik',  but  in  Niimidia  he 
was  worshippetl  as  '  the  Eternal  King'  (D^ii--^!?).''  As 
the  giver  of  all  good  things,  he  held  trees  or  fruits  in 
his  hands."" 

The  Phoenicians  worshipped  their  gods,  like  most  \ 
other  ancient  nations,  ■with  prayer,  with  hymns  of  \ 
praise,  with   sacrifices,  with   processions,  and   with 
votive  offerings.     We  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
any  regularly  recurrent  day,  like  the  Jewish  Pabbath, 
or  Cliristian  Sunday,  on  which  worship  took  place  in 


Biiil  6.  ra'sni  (DUDX  «  Rod  other- 
wine  utikaown.  (fiee  the  Corpus 
Intier.  8t«tif.  i.  I'W,  12fl.  182,  133. 
144.  10].  197,  SS3.  404.  &c.) 

'   GeseuiiiH.  Won.  Phtrn.  pp. 
1 10,     &e. :     Corjiut    Int.    Semil. 
FivBC.  ".  pp.  15*.  1". 

'   Ibia.  p,  09  noil  Tab.  il.  A. 

»  Stepli.  Eyz,  ad  vuc.  'Afiuflour 


*  Luciaii,  De  Den  Syra,  5  7. 

■'■  Plut.  De  It.  ft  Otir.  5  IE,  1«; 
Steph.  ByK.  Lii.c. ;  Gcsen.  Mon. 
Pftirn.  pp.  9fi.  110. 

"  Geoen.  Mon.  Phcrn.  Tat.  Txi. 

'  Ibici.  pp.  168, 174, 175,  177. 

•  Ibid.  Tab.  xxi. 

"  Ibi.i.pp.  197.202.205. 

'"  Ibid.  Tab,  iii,  and  Tab.  xxui. 
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the  temples  generally ;  but  at  any  rate  each  temple 
had  its  festival  times,  when  multitudes  flocked  to  it, 
and  its  gods  were  honoured  with  prolonged  services 
and  sacrifices  on  a  larger  scale  than  ordinary.    Most 
festivals  were  annual,  but  some  recurred  at  Rhorter 
intervals;  and,  besides  the  festivals,  there  was  an 
every  day  cult,  which  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
priests,  but  at  which  the  private  worshipper  also 
might  assist  to  offer  prayer  or  sacrifice.  The  ordinarr 
sacrificial  animals  were  oxen,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and 
lambs;  swine  were  not  offered,  being  regarded  as 
unclean ;  ^  but  the  stag  was  an  acceptable  yictim,  at 
any  rate  on  certain  occasions.*    At  all  functicms  the 
priests  attended  in  large  numbers,  habited  in  white 
garments  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  wearing  a  stiff  cap 
or  mitre  upon  their  heads :  ^  on  one  occasion  of  a 
sacrifice  Lucian  counted  above  three  hundred  engaged 
in  tlie  ceremony.^     It  was  the  duty  of  some  to  slay 
the  victims ;  of  others  to  pour  libations ;  of  a  third 
class  to  bear  about  pans  of  coal  on  which  incense 
could  be  offered ;   of  a  fourtli  to  attend  upon  the 
altars.'*     The  ])riestsof  each  temple  had  at  their  head 
a  Chief  or  High  Priest,  who  was  robed  in  purple  and 
wore  a  golden  tiara.     His  office,  however,  continued 
only  for  a  year,  wlien  another  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him/* 

Ordinarily,  sacrifices  were  offered,  in  Phoenicia  as 


^  T.ncian,  De  Dea  Si/ra,  §  54.      I      *  Lucian,  l.R.c. 

^  Clenuont-Ganneau,  in  the  ''  Ibid.  Lncian's  direct  testi- 
Journal  Aiiatiquey  Serie  vii.  vol.  mony  i8 confined  to  Hierapolis,  but 
xi.  282,  444.  his  whole  account  seems  to  implv 

*  Lucian,  §  42.  the    closest    possible    connection 

*  Ibid.  Compare  the  4  *>0  between  the  Syrian  and  Phceoician 
prophets  of  Baal   at   Suuiaria  (1    relif^ous  usages. 

Kings  xviii.  19).  i 
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elsewhere,  singly,  and  upon  altars  ;  but  sometimes  it 
was  cuatomary  to  have  a  great  holocaust.  Large 
trees  were  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
court  of  the  temple ;  the  victims,  whether  goats,  or 
sheep,  or  cattle  of  any  other  kind,  were  suspended 
by  ropes  from  the  branches;  birds  were  similarly 
attached,    and  garments,  and   vessels    in   gold    and 


■mlver.  Then  the  images  of  the  gods  belonging  to 
lithe  temple  were  brought  out,  and  carried  in  a  solemn. 
I  procession  round  the  trees ;  after  which  the  trees 
[  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  was  consumed  in  a 
[•  mighty  conflagration.'  The  season  for  this  great 
r  holocaust  was  the  commencement  of  the  spring-time, 
•"When  the  goodness  of  Heaven  in  once  more  causing 
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life  to  spring  up  on  every  side  seemed   to  require 
men's  special  acknowledgment. 

Ilynnis  of  praise  are  spoken  of  especially  in  con- 
nection  with    this    same   Spring-Festival.^      Votive 
oti'erings   were   continually   being   offered   in   every 
temple  bv  such  as  believed  that  thev  had  received 
any  benefit  from  any  god,  either  in  consequence  of 
their  vows,  or  prayers,  or  even  by  the  god's  spon- 
taneous action.     The  sites  of  temples  yield  numerous 
traces  of  such  offerin«rs.     Sometimes  thev  are  in  the 
shape  of  stone  steke  or  pillars,  inscribed  and  more  or 
less  ornamented,^  sometimes  of  tablets  placed  within 
an  ornamental  border,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
some  rude  sculptures ;  ^  more  often  of  figures,  either 
in  bronze  or  clay,  which  are  mostly  of  a  somewhat 
rude   character.     M.  Eenan   observes   with   respect 
to  these  figures,  w^hich  are  extremely  numerous: — 
'  (Juglit  we  to  see  in  these  images,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, long  scries  of  portraits  of  priests  and  priestesses 
continued    through    several   centuries?     We  do  not 
tliink  j<o.     The  jK^rson  represented  in  these  statues 
apjK-iirs  to  us  to  be  tlie  autlior  of  a  vow  or  of  asacri- 
iice  made  to  tlic  divhiity  of  tlie  temple  ....     Vows 
and  sacrifices  were  verv  fleeting  thin<is ;    it  micrht  be 
feared  that  the  divinitv  would  soon  for<ret  them.    An 
inscription  was  already  recognised  as  a  means  of  ren- 
derinir  tlie  nieniorv  of  a  vow  more   lastin^f:    but  a 
statue  was  a  nuMuento  still  more — nav,  much  more 
eflicacious.    liy  liaving  himself  re]>resented  under  tlie 
eyes  of  the  divinity  in  the  very  act  of  accomplishing 

'   Lucian,  §  .00:    'Afifiovtri  ivBta    Tab.  ix.  .'52;  xxii.  116,  117;  xxiii. 

Ku\  ifxi  «rr/iar(i.  115  A.  iVc. 

*  CJesenius      Scriptural      Liu-  •'  Goscn.  Tab.  1.5,  16, 17,  21,  &c. ; 

gn<r<iur    Ph(vnici(C    Monumenta^  Corp.  Ins.  Semit.  Tab.  xliii.  187, 

Tab.  0, 9, 10,  &c. ;  Corp.  Ins.  Scmii.  240  ;  liv.  352,  305,  3G7,  369,  &c. 
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his  vow,  a  man  called  to  niintl,  as  one  may  eay,  in- 
cessaatly  the  offering  which  he  had  made  to  the  god, 
and  the  homage  which  he  had  rendered  him.  An 
idea  of  thi.s  sort  is  altogether  in  conformity  with  the 
materialiatic  and  self-interested  character  of  the  Phce- 
nician  worship,  where  the  vow  is  a  kind  of  business 
affair,  a  matter  of  debtor  and  cretlitor  account,  in  which 
a  man  stipulates  very  clearly  what  he  is  to  give,  and 
holds  firmly  that  he  is  to  be  paid  in  return  .  .  .  We 
have  then,  in  these  statues,  representations  of  pious 
men,  who  came  one  after  another  to  acquit  themselves 
of  their  debt  in  the  presence  of  the  divinity  ;  in  order 
that  the  latter  should  not  forget  that  the  debt  was 
discharged,  they  set  up  their  images  right  in  front  of 
the  god.  The  image  was  larger  or  smaller,  more  or 
less  carefully  elaborated,  in  a  more  or  less  valuable 
material,  according  to  the  means  of  the  individual 
who  consecrated  it.' ' 

Thus  far  tliere  was  no  very  remarkable  difference 
between  the  Phoenician  religious  system  and  other 
ancient  Oriental  worships,  winch  have  a  general  family 
likeness,  and  differ  chiefly  in  the  names  and  number 
of  the  deities,  the  simplicity  or  complication  of  the 
rites,  and  the  greater  or  less  power  and  dignity 
attached  to  the  priestly  office.  In  tliese  several 
respects  the  Phceuician  religion  seems  to  have  Itant 
towards  the  side  of  sirapUcity,  the  divinities  recog- 
nised l>eiiig,  comparatively  speaking,  few,  priestly 
influence  not  great,  and  the  ceremonial  not  very  ela- 
borate. But  there  were  two  respects  in  which  the 
religion  was.  if  not  singular,  at  any  rate  markedly 
diflerent  from  ordinary  polytheisms,  though  less  in 

'  Revue  Archioloi/ique,  '2™'  S^rie,  sxivii,  32&. 
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the  principles  involved  than  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  carried  out  in  practice.  These  were  the  pre- 
valence of  licentious  orgies  and  of  human  sacrifice. 
The  worship  of  Astarte  was  characterised  by  the  one, 
the  worship  of  Baal  by  the  other.  Phoenician  mytho- 
logy taught  that  the  great  god,  II  or  El,  when  reign- 
ing upon  earth  as  king  of  Byblus,  had,  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  danger  to  his  native  land,  sacri- 
ficed his  dearly  loved  son,  leoud,  as  an  expiatory 
offering.^  Divine  sanction  had  thus  been  given  to  the 
horrid  rite ;  and  thenceforth,  whenever  in  Phoenicia 
either  public  or  private  calamity  threatened,  it  became 
customary  that  human  victims  should  be  selected,  the 
nobler  and  more  honourable  the  better,  and  that  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  should  be  appeased  by  taking  their 
lives.  The  mode  of  death  was  horrible.  The  sacri- 
fices were  to  be  consumed  by  fire ;  the  life  given  by 
the  Fire  God  he  should  also  take  back  again  by  the 
flames  wliich  destroy  bein^ .  The  rabbis  describe  the 
image  of  Moloch  as  a  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head 
and  outstretched  arms ;  ^  aiul  the  account  which  thev 
give  is  confirmed  by  what  Diodorus  relates  of  the 
Carthaginian  Kronos.  His  image,  Diodorus  says,^  was 
of  metal,  and  was  made  hot  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  the  victims  were  placed  in  it«  arms  and  thence 
rolled  into  the  fiery  lap  below.  The  most  usual  form 
of  the  rite  was  the  sacrifice  of  their  children — espe- 
(•ially  of  their  eldest  sons  * — bv  parents.  '  This  custom 
was  grounded  in  part  on  the  notion  that  children 
were  the  dearest  possession  of  tlieir  parents,  and,  in 
part,  that  as  pure  and  innocent  beings  they  were  the 


^  See  above,  p.  829. 

^  Jarchi  on  Jerem.  vii.  81. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  14. 


*  2  Kings  iii.  27  ;  xvi.  8 ;  xxL  6; 
Micah  vi.  7. 
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offt-rings  of  atonement  most  certain  to  pacify  the 
anger  of  the  deity  ;  and  further,  that  the  god  of  whose 
essence  the  generative  power  of  nature  was  had  a 
just  title  to  that  which  was  begotten  of  man,  and  to 
the  surrender  of  their  chiklren's  lives  .  .  .  Voluntary 
offering  on  the  part  of  the  parents  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  sacrifice  ;  even  the  first-born,  nay,  the 
only  child  of  the  family,  was  given  up.  The  parents 
stopped  the  cries  of  their  childi-en  by  fondling  and 
kissing  them,  for  the  victim  ought  not  to  weep  ;  and 
tlie  sound  of  complaint  was  drowned  in  the  din  of 
flutes  and  kettledrums.  Mothers,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,' stood  by  without  tears  or  sobs;  if  they  wept 
or  sobbed  they  lost  the  honour  of  the  act,  and  their 
children  were  sacrificed  notwithstanding.  Such  sacri- 
fices took  place  either  annually  or  on  an  appointed 
day,  or  before  great  enterprises,  or  on  the  occasion  of 
pubhc  calamities,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  god.'* 
In  the  worship  of  Aslarle  the  prostitution  of 
■Women,  and  of  efl'eminate  men,  played  the  same  part 
ttiat  child  murder  did  in  the  worship  of  Baal.  'This 
practice,'  says  Dr.  DOllinger,^  '  so  widely  spread  in  the 
world  of  old,  the  delusion  that  no  service  more 
acceptable  could  be  rendered  a  deity  than  that  of 
unchastity,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Asiatic  mind. 
Where  the  deity  was  in  idea  sexual,  or  where  two 
I  deities  in  chief,  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female, 
kfltood  in  juxtaposition,  tliere  the  sexual  relation 
Bisppeared  as  founded  upon  the  essence  of  the  deity 
Bitself,  and  the  instinct  and  its  satisfaction  as  that  in 

'   riutarch,    Z>c    Supersliliotie,  \      '  JutJnthvtn  iind  Hetdrtifhum, 
i  18.  I  Look  vi.  S  4  li.  428,429  of  N.  Dar- 

■'  DiilliiiRer,    Jndtnthnm     und  ■  nell's  Iranaiation), 
Beidrnthum,  i.  427,  E.  T.  [ 
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men  which  mcRSt  corresponded  with  the  dei^.    Thus 
lu'^i  itself  became  a  service  of  the  gods ;  and,  as  the 
fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  of  the  immediate 
or  sulistitutive  surrender  of  a  man^s  self  to  the  deitv, 
so  the  woman  could  do  the  goddess  no  better  service 
than  by  prostitution.     Hence  it  was  the  custom  In 
some   places]   that  a  maiden  before  her  marriage 
should  prostitute  herself  cmce  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess ;  ^  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  same  in  kind 
with   the  ofiering  of   the  first-finits  of  the  field.' 
Lucian,  a  heathen  and  an  eye-witness,  tells  us' — 
^  I  saw  at  Byblus  the  grand  temple  of  the  Byblian 
Venus,  in  which  are  accomplished  the  orgies  relating 
U}  Adonis;  and  I  learnt  the  nature  of  the  orgies. 
For  the  Byblians  say  that  the  wounding  of  Adonis 
by  the  boar  took  place  in  their  country ;  and,  in 
memory  of  the  accident,  they  year  by  year  beat  their 
breasts,  and  utter  lamentations,  and  go  through  the 
or}ri<^s,  and  hold  a  great  mourning  throughout  all  the 
land.     When  the  weeping  is  ended,  first  of  all,  they 
make    to   Adonis   the  offerings   usually  made   to  a 
rjorpsrj ;  after  which,  on  the  next  day,  they  feign  that 
he  has  come  to  life  again,  and  hold  a  procession  [of 
liis   ima;/e]  in   the  open  air.     But  previously  they 
s]iav(»  th(*ir  heads,  like  the  Eg}'ptians  when  an  Apis 
dies  ;  and  if  any  woman  refuse  to  do  so,  she  must  sell 
licr  b(*auty  during  one  day  to  all  who  like.     Only 
stran^'ers,   however,    are    permitted    to    make    the 
])iirc*hase,  and   the  money   paid  is  expended  on  a 
sacrifu'e  which  is  offered  to  the  goddess.'     'In  tliis 
way,'  as  Dr.  Diillinger  goes  on  to  say,  '  they  went  so 
far  at.  last  as  to  contemplate  even  the  abominations 

»  Horod.  L  199;  Strab.  xvi.  105S ;  Baruch  vi.  48. 
«  Dc  Dea  Syra,  §  0. 
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unnatural  lust  as  a  homage  rendered  to  the  deity, 
to  exalt  it  into  a  regular  cultus.     The  worship  of 
goddess  [Ashtoreth]  at  Aphaca  in  the  Lebanon  was 
^cially  notorious  in  this  respect.'  ^     Here,  accord- 
to  Eusebius,  was,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Constantine 
e  Great,  a   temple   in   which   the   old   Phoenician 
es  were   still  retained.     'This,'  he  says,  '.was  a 
ove  and  a  sacred  enclosure,  not  situated,  as  most 
mples  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  and  of  market- 
*!^laces,  and  of  broad  streets,  but  far  away  from  either 
'^oad  or  path,  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  Libanus.     It  was 
"dedicated     to    a    shameful    goddess,    the    goddess 
-Aphrodite.    A  school  of  wickedness  was  this  place  for 
•all  such  profligate  persons  as  had  ruined  their  bodies 
by  excessive  luxury.     The  men  there  were  soft  and 
womanish — men  no  longer ;  the  dignity  of  their  sex 
-they  rejected ;   with   impure  lust   they  thought   to 
honour  the  deity.     Criminal  intercourse  with  women, 
secret   pollutions,  disgraceful   and   nameless   deeds, 
vreve  practised  in  the  temple,  where  there  was  no 
restraining    law,    and     no    guardian     to    preserve 
decency.'  ^ 

One  fruit  of  this  system  was  the  extraordinary 
institution  of  the  Galli.  The  Galli  were  men,  who 
made  themselves  as  much  like  women  as  they  could, 
and  offered  themselves  for  purposes  of  unnatural  lust 
to  either  sex.  Their  existence  may  be  traced  in 
Israel  and  Judah,^  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia.^ 


'  Judenthum  undHeidenthum,    50-52;    Corp,   Ins,  Semit.  vol.  i. 
I.S.C.  p.  429 ;  Engl.  Trans.  [  Fasc.  1,  p.  92 ;  Liv.  xxix.  10,  14 

^  Euseb.        Vit,        Canstantin,    xxxvi.  36 ;  Juv.  vi.  512  ;  Ov.  Fast 
Magni^  iii.  55,  §  3.  iv.  237  ;  Mart.  Ep,  iii.  31 ;  xi.  74 

a  See  1  Kings  xiv.  24  ;  xv.  12 ;    Plin.  H.  N,  v.  32  ;  xi.  49  ;  xxxv.  13 ; 
xxii.  46 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.  |  Propert.  ii.   18,  1.  15  ;    Herodian, 

*  Lucian,     De    Dea    Syr  a,    §  ;  §  11. 
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At  great  festivals,  under  the  influence  of  a  stroDcf 
excitement,  amid  the  din  of  flutes  and  drums  and 
wild  songs,  a  number  of  the  male  devotees  would 
snatch  up  swords  or  knives,  which  laj  ready  for  the 
purpose,  throw  oS"  their  garments,  and  coming  forward 
with  a  loud  shout,  proceed  to  castrate  themselves 
openly.    They  would  then  run  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  the  mutilated  parts  in  their  hands,  and 
throw  them  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  bound  in  such  case  to  provide  the  thrower  with 
all  the  apparel  and  other  gear  needful  for  a  woman.^ 
This  apparel  they  thenceforth  wore,  and  were  recog- 
nised as  attached  to  the  worship  of  Astarte,  entitled 
to  reside  in  her  temples,  and  authorised  to  take  part 
in  her  ceremonies.     They  joined  with  the  priests  and 
the  sacred  women  at  festival  times  in  frenzied  dances 
and  other  wild  oi^ies,  shouting,  and  cutting  them- 
selves on  the  arms,  and  submitting  to  be  flogged  one 
bv  another.^     At  otlier  seasons  they  *  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  taking  with  them  a  veiled  image  or 
8yml)ol  of  tlieir  goddess,  and  clad  in  women's  apparel 
of  many  colours,  and  with  their  ftices  and  eyes  painted 
in  female  fasliion,  armed  with  swords  and  scourges, 
they  threw  themselves   by  a  wild  dance  into  bac- 
chanalian ecstasy,  in  which  tlieir  long  hair  was  draf?- 
gled  through  the  mud.     They  bit  their  own  arms, 
and  then  hacked  themselves  with  tlieir  swords,  or 
scourged  themselves  in  penance  for  a  sin  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  against  the  goddess.     In  these 
scenes,  got  up  to  aid  the  collection  of  money,  by 
long  practice  they  contrived   to  cut  themselves  so 


'  Lucian,  §  51.  «  Ibid,  $  5a 
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dtly  as  not   to   inflict  on   themselves  any  very 
LOUS  wounds.'  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  corrupting  effect  upon 
itice  and  upon  morals  of  a  rehgious  system  which 
ibraced  within  it  so  many  sensual  and  degrading 
tents.     Where  impurity  is  made  an  essential  part 
religion,  there  the  very  fountain  of  life  is  poisoned, 
that  which  should  have  been  '  a  savour  of  life 
ito  life ' — a  cleansing  and  regenerating  influence — 
lomes  '  a  savour  of  death  unto  death ' — an  influence 
ing  on  to  the  worst  forms  of  moral  degradation. 
-sJlPhoBnician  religion  worked  itself  out,  and  showed  its 
16  character,  in  the  first  three  centuries  after  our 
,,  at  Aphaca,  at  Hierapolis,  and  at  Antioch,  where, 
^^  the  time  of  Julian,  even  a  Libanius  confessed  that 
^tthe  great  festival  of  the  year  consisted  only  in  the 
perpetration  of  all  that  was  impure  and  shameless, 
'land   the  renunciation  of  every  lingering   spark   of 
decency.^ 

A  vivid  conception  of  another  world,  and  of  the 
reality  of  a  life  after  death,  especially  if  connected 
with  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
might  have  done  much,  or  at  any  rate  something,  to 
counteract  the  effect  upon  morals  and  conduct  of  the 
degrading  tenets  and  practices  connected  with  the 
Astarte  worship ;  but,  so  far  as  appears,  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  a  very  faint  and  dim  conception  of  the  life 
to  come,  and  neither  hoped  for  happiness  nor  feared 
misery  in  it.  Their  care  for  the  preservation  of  their 
bodies  after  death,^  and  the  provision  which  in  some 


*  Dollinger,  Jud^nthutn  und 
Heidenthum  (i.  431;  Engl.  Tr.). 
Compare  Senec.  De  Vita  Beata, 
§  27 ;  Lact.  §  121. 

*  Liban.   Opera,  xi.  456,   555 ; 


cxi.  833. 

^  See  the  account  already  given 
of  the  Phcenician  sepulchres,  supra, 
pp.  157-170. 
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id  liear  no  longer  the  voice  of  tlie  oppressor : 

are  both  llie  great  and  smaD,  ami  tlie  gervant  is  freed  from 
his  master. 

Still  llieir  religion,  Rucli  as  it  was,  had  a  great 
jld  ujjon  the  Phcenicians.     Parents  gave    to    their 
jildren,  almost  alwaj-s,  religious  names,  recognising 
icli  son  and  daughter  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  or  plac- 
ig  them  under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods 
inerally,  or  of  some  single  divinity.    It  was  piety,  an 
UTiest  but   mistaken  piety,  which  so  ofteu  caused 
le  parent  to  sacrifice  his  child — the  very  apple  of 
is  eye  aud  dehght  of  his  heart — that  so  he  might 
,ake  satisfaction  for  the  sins  which  he  felt  in  his  inmost 
tul  that  he  had  committed.     It  was  piety  that  filled 
le  temples  with  such  throngs,  that  brought  for  sacri- 
X  so  many  victims,  that  made  the  worshipper  in 
rery  difficulty  put  up  a  vow  to  heaven,  and  caused 
le  payment  of  the  vows  in  such  extraordinary  pro- 
ision.     At  Carthage  alone  have  been  found  many 
hundreds  of  stones,  each  one  of  which  records  the 
payment  of  a  vow  ; '  while  other  sites  have  furnish&l 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  ej;  voios — statues,  busts, 
statuettes,  figures  of  animals,  cyhnders,  seals,  rings, 
bracelets,  anklets,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  ornaments  for 
ihe  hair,  vases,  amphorte,    oeuochoie,    paterse,  jugs, 
cups,  goblets,  bowLs,    dishes,    uiodels    of  boats  and 
chariols — indicative  of  an  almost  unexampled  devo- 
tion.    A  single  chamber  in  the  treasury  of  Curium 
produced  more  than  three  hundred  articles  in  silver 
and  silver-gilt;'  the  temple    of  Golgi    yielded  228 
itive  statues;"  sites  in  Sardinia  scarcely  mentioned 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DRESS,   OHNAMKNTS,   AND   SOCIAL   HABITS. 

• 

f  common  men — Dress  of  men  of  the  upper  claasea — Treats 
t  of  the  hair  and  heard — Male  omaw^ents — Supposed  priestly 
'itne — Ordinary  dress  of  women — Arrangement  of  their  hair 
ifnaJe  oniamen ts — Neclclaces — Bracelets — Ear-rings — Oma' 
ts  for  the  hair — Toilet  pins — Buckles — A  Phoenician  lady's 
't  table — Freedom,  enjoyed  by  Phoenicia/n  women — Active 
Its  of  the  men — Curious  agate  ornament — Use  in  furniture 
ronjse  and  ivory, 

ress  of  the  Phoenician  men,  especially  of  those 
Ting  to  the  lower  orders,  consisted,  for  the  most 
of  a  single  close-fitting  tunic,  wliich  reached 
the  waist  to  a  little  above  the  knee.^  The 
ial  was  probably  eitlier  linen  or  cotton,  and  the 
3  garment  was  perfectly  plain  and  unorna- 
'd,  like  the  conunon  shenti  of  the  Egyptians, 
e  head  was  generally  worn  a  cap  of  one  kind  or 
er,  sometimes  round,  more  often  conical,^  oc- 
lally  shaped  like  a  helmet.®  The  conical  head- 
's seem  to  have  often  ended  in  a  sort  of  top-knot 
tton,  which  recalls  the  head-dress  of  a  Chinese 
iirin. 
here  the  men  were  of  higher  rank,  the  shenti 


)ra,  pp.  215,  217,  229.     See        *  See  tlie  fipu>'68  on  the  sarco- 
Cesuola,  Cyprus,  p.  288 ;    phaffiis  from  Auiathus,  supra,  pp. 

et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArt,  \  206.  207. 
447,  515,  &c.  I      '  Supra,  p.  188. 
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was   ornamented.      It    was   patterned,    and    parted 
towards  the  two  sides,  while  a  richly  adorned  lappel. 
terminating  in  urffii,  fell  down  in  front.'     The  girdle, 
from  which  it  depended,  was  also  patterned,  and  the 
nfie7iti  thus  arranged  was  sometimes  a  not  inelegant 
yariiient.     In  addition  to  the  shenti,  it  was  common 
long  the  upper  classes  to  wear  over  the  bust  and 
lers  a  close-fitting  tunic  with  short  sleeves,'  lilie 
lem  'jersey;'  and  sometimes  two  garments 
worn,  an  inner  robe  descendiilg  to  the  feet,  and 
er  blouse  or  shirt,  with  sleeves  rearhing  to  the 
%'    Occasionally,  instead  of  this  outer  blouse, 
an  of  rank  has  a  mantle  thrown  over  the  left 
der,  which  falls  about  him  in  folds  that  are 
iently  graceful.*    The  conical  cap  with  a  top- 
,  with  persons  of  this  class,  the  ahnost  universal 
ess, 
v-.eat  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
hair  and  beard.     Where  no  cap   is  worn,  the  hair 
clings  closely  to  the  liead  in  a  wavy  compact  mass, 
escaping  however  from  below  the  wreath  or  diadem, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  a  cap,  in  one  or  two  rows 
of  crisp,  rounded  curls.^     The  beard  has  mostly  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  affected  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  familiar  to  us  from  their  sculptures.     It  is  ar- 
ranged in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  small  tight 
curio,''  and  extends  from  ear  to  ear  around  the  cheeks 
and  chin.     Sometimes,  however,  in  lieu  of  the  many 
rows,  we  find  one  row  only,  the  beard    falling  in 


>  PerrotetChipiez.iJi.  42e,S27,    pp.  H8,  145,  149,  151,  &c. 
581,  G33,  534,  lie.  '      ■■•  Di  Cesnola,  pp.  141,  145.  149, 

■'  Ibid.  pp.  5'27, 545  ;  Di  Cesnola,    161,  153.  240.  844. 
Cyprut,  p.  145.  I      *  Iliid.  pp.  141,  148,  149 ;  Perrot 

'  Perrot  et  Cliipiez.  p.  538.  '  ct  Cliipie/,  pp.  511,  518,  581,  «c. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  589, 547 ;  Di  Cesnola,  i 
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tresses,  which  are  curled  at  the  extremity.^  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  Phoenicians  having  cultivated 
mustachios. 

For  ornaments  the  male  Phoenicians  wore 
collars,  which  were  sometimes  very  elaborate,  arm- 
lets, bracelets,  and  probably  finger-rings.  The  collars 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians,  being  arranged 
in  three  rows,  and  falling  far  over  the  breast.^  Tlie 
armlets  seem  to  have  been  plain,  consisting  of  a  mere 
twist  of  metal,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  around  the  limb."^ 
The  rayal  armlets  of  Etyander,  king  of  Paphos,  are 
single  twists  of  gold,  the  ends  of  which  only  just 
overlap  :  they  are  plain,  except  for  the  inscription, 
which  reads  Eteadoro  to  Papo  basileos^  or  '  The  pro- 
perty of  Etyander,  king  of  Paphos.'  ^  Men's  bracelets 
were  similar  in  character.  The  finger-rings  were 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  generally  set  with  a 
stone,  which  bore  a  device,  and  which  the  wearer 
used  as  a  seal."* 

The  most  elaborate  male  costume  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  that  of  a  figure  found  at  Golgi,  and 
believed  to  represent  a  high  priest  of  Ashtoreth. 
The  conical  head-dress  is  divided  into  partitions  by 
narrow  stripes,  which,  beginning  at  its  lower  edge, 
converge  to  a  point  at  top.  This  point  is  crowned 
by  the  representation  of  a  calf  s  or  bull's  head.  The 
main  garment  is  a  long  robe  reaching  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet,  '  worn  mu(»h  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
peplos  on  early  Greek  female  figures.'     Pound  tlie 


1  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  519,  523,  539  ;  Di  Cesnola,  pp.  129, 145,  154. 
&c.  I      "^  Di  Cesnola,  p.  30G. 

■'  Ibid.  pp.  631, 583  ;  Di  Cesnola,  ,  *  Ibid.  Pis.  xlvi.  and  xlvii. ; 
pp.  129,  131,  &c.  Perrot   et   Chipiez,  pp.   205,  043, 

^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  527,  533,  1  837. 
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neck  of  the  robe  are  two  rows  of  stars  painted  in 
obably  meant  to  represent  embroidery.     A 
>low  the  knee  is  another  band  of  embroiderr, 
Mrhich  the  robe  faUs  in  folds  or  pleats,  whirh 
ler  closely  around  the  legs.     Aljove  the  long  robe 
rom  a  mantle,  which  cover-  the  ripbt  arm  and 
dder,  and  thence  hangs  doivn  below  the  right 
passing  also  in  many  folds  from  the  shoiiliier 
the  breast,  and  thence,  after  a  twist  around 
:  arm,  falling  down  below  the  left  knee.    Tlie 
;nt  of  the  hair  is  rt'inarkable.     Below  the  rim 
cap  is  the  usual  row  of  rrisp  curJs  ;   but  besides 
there  depend  from  lithiiid  the  ears  on  either 
the  neck  three  long  tirsses.    The  feet  of  tlwi 
are  naked.     The  right  hand  holds  a  cup  by 
between  the  midille  and  fore-fingers,  while 
lolds  a  dove  with  wings  outspread.' 
men  were,  for    the    most    part,    draped  verv 
carefully  from  heatl  to  foot.     The  nude  figures  which 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  Phoenician  remains  *  arc 
figures  of  goddesses,  especially  of  Astarte,  who  were 
considered  not  to  need  the  ornament,  or  the  conceal- 
ment of  dress.     Human  female  figures  are  in  almost 
ever}'    case    covered    from    the   neck    to    the    feel, 
generally'  in  ganuents  with  many  folds,  which,  how- 
ever, are    arranged   very    variously.      Sometimes  a 
single    robe    of    the   amplest    dimensions    seems   lo 
envelop  the  whole  form,  which  it  completely  con- 
ceals with  heavy  folds  of  draper}-.-'     The  long  petli- 
coat  is  sleeved,  and  gathered  into  a  sinus  below  the 
breasts,  about  which  it  hangs  loosely.     Sometimes, 


'  Di  Ceanola,  p.  132.  {  xv. ;  also  p.  275. 

'  Perrot  et  Cliiiiie;(,  pp.  64,  450,  ,      =  Terrot    el    CI 
5,  CS7  ;  Ui  CeBiioU,  PIh  vi.  autl  \  I'Art^  iii.  431. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  petticoat  is  perfectly  plain,  and 
has  no  folds. ^  Occasionally  a  second  garment  is  worn 
over  the  gown  or  robe,  which  covers  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  lap,  descending  to  the  knees,  or  somewhat 
lower.^  The  waist  is  generally  confined  by  a  girdle, 
which  is  knotted  in  front.^  There  are  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  feet  are  enclosed  in  sandals."* 

The  hair  of  women  is  sometimes  concealed  under 
a  cap,  but  generally  it  escapes  from  such  confine- 
ment, and  shows  itself  below  the  cap  in  great  rolls, 
or  in  wavy  masses,  which  flow  off  right  and  left  from 
a  parting  over  the  middle  of  the  forehead.^  Tresses 
are  worn  occasionally:  these  depend  behind  either 
ear  in  long  loose  curls,  which  fall  upon  the  shoulders.^ 
Female  heads  are  mostly  covered  with  a  loose  hood,  or 
cap ;  but  sometimes  the  hair  is  merely  encircled  by  a 
band  or  bands,  above  and  below  which  it  ripples  freely.^ 

Phoenician  women  were  greatly  devoted  to  the 
use  of  personal  ornaments.  It  was  probably  from  them 
that  the  Hebrew  women  of  Isaiah's  time  derived  the 
'  tinkling  ornaments  of  the  feet,  the  cauls,  the  round 
tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  the  bracelets,  and  the 
mufflers,  the  bonnets  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs, 
and  the  head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings, 
the  rings  and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the 
crisping  pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the 
hoods,  and  the  vails,'  ^  which  the  prophet  denounces 
so   fiercely.     The  excavations   made   on   riioenician 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  202, 451,  '      "^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  141,  190, 
554.  230. 

-  Ibid,  pp;  473,  549 ;  Di  Cesnola,  |      «  Ibid.  pp.  141,  191. 
Cyprus,  p.  230.  ^  Ibid.  p.  141. 

■'  Terrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  549.  »  Ic.  iii.  18-23. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  189,  549,  505. 
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sites  liave  yielded  in  abundance  necklaces,  armlete, 
bracelets,  pendants  to  be  worn  as  lockets,  ear-rings, 
finger-rings,  ornaraents  for  the  hair,  buckles  or 
brooches,  seals,  buttons,  and  various  articles  of  the 
toilet  such  as  woraen  delight  in. 

Women  wore,  it  appears,  three  or  four  necklaces  at 
the  same  time,  one  above  the  other.*  A  string  of  small 
beads  or  pearls  would  closely  encircle  the  neck  just 
under  the  chin.   Below,  where  the  chest  begins,  would 


lie  a  second  string  of  larger  beads,  perhaps  of  gold. 
perhaps  only  of  glass,  while  further  down,  as  the  chest 
expands,  would  be  rows  of  si  ill  larger  ornament,s,  pen- 
dants in  glass,  or  crystal,  or  gold,  or  agate  niodelltnl 
into  the  shape  of  acorns,  or  pomegranates,  or  lotus 
flowers,  or  cones,  or  vases,  and  lying  side  by  side  lo 
the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Several  of  the  necklaces 
worn  by  the  Cypriote  ladies  have  come  down  to  us. 
One  is  composed  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and  thrw 
gold  beads,  alternately  round  and  oval,  to  the  oval 


It  Chipicz,  i>p.  257,  450,  542,  5118,  824. 
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ones  of  which  are  attached  pendants,  also  in  gold, 
representing  alternately  the  blossom  and  bud  of  the 
lotus  plant,  except  in  one  instance.  The  central  bead 
of  all  has  as  its  pendant  a  human  head  and  bustj 
modelled  in  the  Egyptian  style,  with  the  hair  falling 
in  lappets  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  with  a  broad 


(lOLD  NKCKLACE,    FOISD   AT   Cl'KIUM,    CYriClS. 

collar  upon  the  shoulders  and  tlie  breast.^  Another 
consists  of  sixty-four  gold  beads,  twenty-two  of  which 
are  of  superior  size  to  the  rest,  and  of  eighteen  pen- 
dants, shaped  like  the  bud  of  a  flower,  and  delicately 
chased.^  There  are  others  where  gold  beads  are 
intermixed   with  small   carnelian   and  onyx  bugles, 


*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pi.  xxiii. ;        ^  Di  Cesnola,  pi.  xxii. ;  Perrotet 
Perrot    et    Chipiez,    Hialoirc    de    Chipiez,  iii.  819,  B. 
VArL  lii.  819,  A. 
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while  the  pendants  are  of  gold,  like  the  beads ;  or 
where  gold  and  rock-crystal  beads  alternate,  and  a 
■ingle  crystal  vase  hangs  as  pendant  in  the  middle; 
or  where  alternate  camelian  and  gold  beads  have 
as  pendant  a  camelian  cone,  a  symbol  of  Astarte.' 
Occasionally  the  sole  material  used  is  glass.  Neck- 
laces have  been  found  composed  entirely  of  long  oval 
beads  of  blue  or  greenish- blue  glass;  others  where 
the  colour  of  the  beads  is  a  dark  olive;*  others agun, 
where  all  the  component  parts  are  of  glass,  bnt  the 
colours  and  forms  are  greatly  varied.  In  a  glass  neck- 
lace found  at  Tharros  in  Sardinia,  besides  beads  of 
various  sizes  and  hues,  there  are  two  long  roogb 
cylinders,  four  heads  of  animals,  and  a  human  head 
as  central  ornament.  '  Taken  separately,  the  Tariom. 
elements  of  which  this  necklace  is  composed  have 
little  value ;  neither  the  heads  of  the  animals,  nor  the 
bearded  human  face,  perhaps  representing  Bacchus, 
are  in  good  style ;  tlie  cylinders  and  rounded  beads 
which  fill  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
principal  objects  are  of  very  poor  execution  ;  but  the 
mixture  of  whites,  and  greys,  and  yellows,  and  greens, 
and  blues  produces  a  whole  which  is  Iiannonious  and 
gay." 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  necklace  of 
all  that  have  been  discovered  is  the  one  made  of  a 
thick  solid  gold  cord,  very  soft  and  elastic,  which  is 
figured  on  the  page  opposite.*  At  either  extremity 
is  a  cylinder  of  very  fine  granulated  work,  terminating 
in  one  case  in  a  lion's  head  of  good  execution,  in  the 
other  surmounted  by  a  simple  cap.     The  lion's  mouth 


'   Di  Cennola,  p.  815.  I      '  Ibid.  pp.  820,  827. 

'  See    plate    x.    in    Perrot     et         *  Compare  Di  Cesnolft.pl.  i 
Chipiez,  iii.  opp.  p.  824.  I  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  826. 
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olds  a  ring,  while  the  cap  supports  a  long  hook, 

i^bich  seems  to  issue  from  a  somewhat  complicated 

not,  entangled  wherein  is  a  single  light   rosette. 

■*In  this  arrangement,  in  the  curves  of  the  thin  wire, 

■"■which  folds  back  upon  itself  again  and  again,  there  is 


Van  air  of  ease,  an  apparent  negligence,  ■\vliieh  is  the 

■ry  perfection  of  technical  skill.' ' 

The  bracelets  worn  by  the  Pha?nician  ladies  were 

of  many  kinds,  and  frequently  of  great  beauty.     Some 

were  bands  of  plain  solid  gold,  without  ornament 

of  any  kind,  very  heavy,  weighing  from  20(1  to  300 

gj-animes  each."     Dthers  wei-e  open,  and  tenninated 

at  either  extvetnily  in  the  head  of  an  animal.     One, 

r  found  by  General  Di  Cesnola  at  CUrium  in  Cyprns,^ 

f  exhibited  at  the  I  wo  ends  heads  of  lions,  which  seemed 

Ito  threaten  each  other.     The  execution  of  the  heads 

Blet^  nothing  lo  be  desired.     Some  others,  found  in 


iri;,/-rft«/f  ;h«r  workniait<riip  is  mmusiakablr  IWiuaiuii 
wiii'.'h  ^ia^  a  Ikxi's  bead  at  <Hte  end,  and  at  the  other 
tuift-rti  (M,  likf;  the  tail  of  a  serpent.' 

A  [»air  of  hrarelela  in  the  British  Museum,  said  to 

liavi:  fMMMi  from  TTiarros,  consist  of  plain  thin  circle's 
of  (/o)<lf  with  a  ball  of  gold  in  the  midc^e.     The  ball 

. ■>. 

'  (111 iMt  \,tafK\A*  are  in  i'arin,  *  Thia  bracelet  is  in  silver, In' 
It.  \\w  .iill.TlM.ri  (jf  M.  lie  Cfercq  the  head  of  the  lion  has  btw 
(I'lrriit  el  Cliijiieit,  iii.  Vi&'l).  -.  tcilUed.     It  IH  now  in  the  BriUaD 

'  Jliiil.  I  Musetun. 
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lirDaraented  with  spirals  and  projecting  knobs, 
Hi  must  have  been  uneomfortable  to  the  wearer, 
pre  said  not  to  be  wanting  in  elegance.' 
Khere  are  other  Phceuician  bracelets  of  an  entirely 
pent  cliaracter.  These  consist  of  broad  flat  bands, 
ch  fitted  closely  to  tlie  wrist,  and  were  fastened 
nd  it  by  means  of  a  clasp.  Two,  now  in  the 
ieum  of  New  York,  are  bands  of  gold  aliout  an 
I  in  widtli,  ornamented  externally  with  rosettes, 
fers,  and  other  designs  in  high  rehef,  on  which 
(visible  in  places  the  remains  of  a  blue  enamel.* 
iher  is  composed  of  fifty-four  large-ribbed  gold 


!,  soldered  together  by  threes,  and  having  for 
gold  medallion,  with  a  large  onyx  set  in  it, 
f  with  four  gold  pendants."  A  third  bracelet  of 
[kind,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Tharros,  consists 
Ixx  plates,  united  by  hinges,  and  verj'  delicately 
nved  with  patterns  of  a  thoroughly  Phoenician 
teeter,  representing  palms,  volutes,  and  flowers.'* 


Perrot  et  Chipiea,  p.  SM ;  No.  i      '  Ibid.  p.  312.    Compure  Perrot 

'  et  Chipiez.  p.  SS5. 
Di  CeEnola,  Cyprut,  pp.  311,  i      '  P«rrot  et  CliipieK,  l.s.c.    (No. 
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Bat  it  is  in  their  earrings  that  the  I^cpniciaD 
k(Ues  were  most  carious  and  most  fanciful.  Tber 
present  to  us,  as  Mil.  Fenot  and  Chipiez  note,  *  an 
astonishing  variety.'  *  Some,  which  must  have  be«n 
very  expensive,  are  composed  of  many  distinct  parts, 
connected  with  each  other  by  chains  of  an  el^ant 
pattern.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  was 
found  by  General  Di  Cesnola  in 
Cyprus.*  There  a  a  hook  at  top, 
by  which  it  was  suspended.  Then 
follows  a  medallion,  where  the  work- 
manship is  of  singular  delicacy.  A 
rosette  occupies  the  centre ;  around 
it  are  a  set  of  spirals,  negligently 
arranged,  and  enclosed  within  a 
chain-like  band,  outside  of  which  is 
a  double  beading.  From  the  me- 
dallion depend  by  finely  wrought 
chains  five  objects.  The  central 
chain  supports  a  human  head,  to 
which  is  attached  a  conical  vase, 
covered  at  top :  on  either  side  are 
EAK-RTMi.  FHoM  two  shoi't  chains,  terminating  in 
rings,  from  which  hang  small  non- 
descript pendants :  beyond  are  two  longer  chains, 
with  small  vases  or  bottles  attached.  Another,  fouml 
in  Sardinia,  is  scarcely  less  oomplirated.  The  ring 
which  pierced  the  ear  forms  the  handle  of  a  kind 
of  basket,  which  is  covered  with  lines  of  bead- work: 
below,  attached  by  means  of  two  rings,  is  the  model 
of  a   liawk   with  wings   folded ;   below   the    hawk, 


'  I'crrcl  et  f  hijiie/  p.  818  :■  II  I  '  See  his  Cyprus,  iil,  ; 
y  iL  diiiiB  Ics  fiiriiieH  di-ceBboucles  ;  compare  Petrot  et  Chipiez 
d'uroiilus  iiuc  eUiniiiuite  variete.'     1  lig.  D. 
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■.gain  attached  by  a  couple  of  rings,  is    a   vase  of 

ple^rant  shape,  decorated  with  small  bosses,  lozenges, 

nd    chevrons.'      Other   ear-rings   have  been  found 

r  in  type  to  this,  but  simplified  by  the  omission 

f  the  bird,  or  of  the  basket.* 

An  entirely  diiferent  type  is  that  furnished  by 
a  ear-rmg.in  the  Museum  of  New  York  brought  from 
lyprus,  where  the  loop  of  the  ornament  rises  from  a 


sort  of  horse-shoe,  patterned  with  bosses  and  spirals, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rough  edging  of  knobs,  standing 
at  a  little  distance  one  from  another.^  Other  forms 
found  also  in  Cyprus  are  the  ear-ring  with  the  long 
pendant,  which  has  been  called  *  an  elongated  pear,'  ■* 
ornamented  towards  the  lower  end  with  small  blossoms 

'  PeiTot  et  Chipiez,  p.  821 ;  No.  |      *  Di  Cesnola,  pi.  sxvi. 
677.  *  Perrot  et  Clupie);,  p.  828. 
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of  flowers,  and  t^nninating  in  a  piinUte  ball,  wliirfi 
recalls  the  'drops'  that  are  slill  used  by  llie  jewellers 
of  our  day  ;  the  loop  which  supports  a  rru.r  ansala:' 
that  which  has  attached  to  it  a  small  Mjuare  box,  or 
measiire  contaitiiug  a  ht-ap  of  grain,  thought  to  reprt- 
sent  wheat;'  and  those  which  siiijport  fruit  i-f 
various  kinds;''  An  car-ring  of  much  delicacy  foii- 
sists  of  a  twisted  ring,  curved  into  a  hook  at  utn: 
extremity,  and  at  the  other  ending  in  the  head  of  a 
goat,  with  a  ring  attached  to  it,  through  which  ihc 
hook  passes.*  Anotli'T,  rather  curinas  than  elegant, 
consists  of  a  double  twist,  ornamented  with  lozenges, 
and  terminating  in  triangular  paints  finely  granu- 
lated." 

Ornaments  more  or  less  resembling  this  last  tj-pe 
of  ear-ring,  but  larger  and  coarser,  have  given  rise 
lo  some  controversy,  having  betii 
regarded  by  some  aa  ear-rings, 
by  others  as  fastenings  for  the 
dress,  and  by  a  third  set  of 
critics  as  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
They  consist  of  a  double  twist, 
fioniptinipg  ornamented  at  oof 
(>ih1  iirily.  suiiirliiiii  s  ,it  liotli.  A 
Mon'a  or  a  gritfin's  head  crowns 
usually  the  principal  end;  round 
the  neck  is  a  double  or  triple  collar,  and  below  this 
a  rosette,  very  carefully  elaborated.  In  one  instance 
two  griffins  show  themselves  side  by  side,  exhibiting 
their  heads,  their  chests,  their  wings,  and  their  fore- 

'  See     Perrot    et    Chipiez,    iii.  I      *  Perrot  et  ChipieK,  p,  828. 
822 ;  No.  582.  *  Di  CesnoU,  p.  810 ;   Perrot  el 

■'  Ibid.  pp.  821.  822.     Compare  |  Chipiez,  p.  818  ;  No.  B74. 
Di  Cesnola,  Cyymi,  p.  297,  and  I      '  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  818;  Ko. 
pi.  XKvii.  1,576. 
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^^K)V6»  or  hands ;  between  them  is  an  ornament  like 
^^^nt  vrhifh  commonly  surmounts  Phceoician  steles; 
^^nd  below  this  a  most  beautiful  rosette.'  The 
t~asluniiiiig  shows  that  the  back  of  the  ornament  was 
:aot  intended  lo  be  seen,  and  favours  the  view  that  it 
I  to  be  placed  where  a  mass  of  hair  would  afibrd 
J  necessary  concealment. 

he  Phoenician  ladies  seem  also  to  have  under- 
the  use  of  hair-pins,  which  were  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  had  large 
heads,  ribbed  longitudinally,  and 
crowned  with  two  smaller  balls,  one 
above  the  other.'  The  material  used 
was  either  gold  or  silver. 


To  fasten  their  tlresses,  the  Phcenician  ladies  used 
^hulue  or  buckles  of  a  simple  character.  Brooches 
let  with  stones  have  not  at  present  been  found  on 
jPhoenician  sites  ;  but  in  certain  cases  the  fibulre  show 
t  moderate  amount  of  ornament.  Some  have  glass 
beads  strung  on  the  pin  that  is  inserted  into  the 
atch  :  others  have  the  rounded  portion  surmounted 
■  tlie  figure  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bird.^     Most  fibulse 


'  Di  Ceenola,  pi.  wHii.  '  Ibid.  pL  x 

^  Perrot  et  Chiplez,  pp.  880,  831. 


sure,  however,  that  certain  indispensable  artides 
would  not  be  lacking.  Circular  mirrors,  either  of 
polished  metal,  or  of  glass  backed  by  a  plate  of  tin  or 
silver,  would  undoubtedly  have  found  their  place  on 


■  P«not  et  Chipiez,  p.  881 ; : 
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them,  together  with  various  vessels  for  holding  per- 
fumes and  ointments.  A  vase  in  rock  crystal,  dis- 
covered at  Curium,  witli  a  funnel  and  cover  in  gold, 
the  latter  attached  by  a  fine  gold  chain  to  one  of  its 
handles,^  was  doubtless  a  fine  lady's  favourite  smeUing 
bottle.  Various  other  vessels  in  silver,  of  a  small 
size,^  aa  basins  and  bowls  beautifully  chased,  tiny 
jugs,  alabasti,  ladles,  &c.,  had  also  the  appearance  of 
belonging  rather  to  the  toilet  table  than  to  the  plate- 
basket.     Some  of  the  alabasti  would  contain  kokl  or 


f'stibium,  Bome  salves  and  ointments,  others  perhaps 
perfumed  washes  for  the  complexion.  Among  the 
bronze  objects  found,^  some  may  have  been  merely 
ornaments,  others  stands  for  rings,  bracelets,  and  the 
like.  One  terra-cotta  vase  from  DaU  seems  made  for 
holding  pigments,*  and  raises  the  suspicion  that 
.  HKenician,  or  at  any  rate  Cyprian,  beauties  were  not 
i  heightening  their  charms  by  the  application  of 
int. 

Women  in  Phcenicia  seem  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable freedom.  They  are  represented  as  banquet- 
^ing  in  the  company  of  men,  sometimes  sitting  with 
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them  on  the  same  conch,  sometimes  reclining  with 
them  at  the  same  table.*  Occasionally  they  delight 
their  male  companion  by  playing  upon  the  lyre  or 
the  double  pipe,^  while  in  certain  instances  they  are 
associated  in  bands  of  three,  who  perform  on  the 
lyre,  the  double  pipe,  and  the  tambourine.'  They 
take  part  in  religious  processions,  and  present  offer- 
ings to  the  deities.^  The  positions  occupied  in  history 
by  Jezebel  and  Dido  fall  in  with  these  indications, 
and  imply  a  greater  approach  to  equality  between 
the  sexes  in  Phoenicia  than  in  Oriental  communities 
generally. 

The  men  were,  for  Orientals,  unusually  hardy 
and  active.  In  only  one  instance  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  use  of  the  parasol  by  a  Phoenician.^ 
Sandals  are  infrequently  worn;  neck,  chest,  arms, 
and  legs  are  commonly  naked.  The  rough  life  of 
seamen  hardened  the  greater  number ;  others  hunted 
the  wild  ox  and  the  wild  boar^  in  the  marshy  plains 
of  the  coast  tract,  and  in  the  umbrageous  dells  of 
Lebanon.  Even  the  lion  may  have  been  affronted  in 
the  great  mountain,  and  if  we  are  unable  to  describe 
the  method  of  its  chase  in  Phoenicia,  the  reason  is  that 
the  Phoenician  artists  have,  in  their  representations 
of  lion  hunts,  adopted  almost  exclusively  Assyrian 
models.^  The  Phoenician  gift  of  facile  imitation  wasa 
questionable  advantage,  since  it  led  the  native  BXiM^ 
continually  to  substitute  for  sketches  at  first  hand  of 
scenes  with  which  they  were  familiar,  conventional 
renderings  of  similar  scenes  as  depicted  by  foreigners. 


^  See  above,  p.  201 ;  and  com- 
pare Di  Cesnola,  p.  149. 

^  Ibid.  pi.  X. 

'  Ibid.  p.  77 ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
iii.  783. 


*  Di  Cesnola,  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.  pi.  xiv. 


•  Ibid.  pi.  X. 
^  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iiL  769 
771,  789. 
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An  ornament  found  in  Cyprus,  the  intention  of 
hich  is  uncertain,  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  present 

chapter,  though  we  can- 
not attach  it  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  objects. 

It  consists  of  a  massive 

knob  of  solid  agate,  with 

a  eyUnder  of  the    same 

both  above  and  below, 

tlirough  which  a  rod,  or 

bar,    must    have    been 

intended  to  pass.     Some 

archffiologists   see   in  it 

the  top  of  a  sceptre ; ' 

others,    the    head   of    a 

mace ;  ^     but    there    i.s 

nothing  really  to  prove 

its  use.  We  might  ima- 
gine   it   the    adornment 

of  a  throne  or  chair  of 

state,  or    the    end  of  a 

chariot  pole,  or  a  por- 
tion  of  the  stem   of  a 

candelabrum.  Antiquity 

has    furnished    nothing 

similar    with  which    to 

compare    it ;     and    we 

only    say    of    it,    that, 

whatever   was   its    pur- 
L  pose,  so  large  and  so  beautiful  a  mass  of  agate  has 
l.9carcely  been  met  with  elsewhere.*     The  cutting  is 


'  Perrot  et  Cbipiez,  iii,  798. 
'  C,  W.  King,  in  Di  Ceaaola'i 
KCg^rui,  pp.  3m,  801. 


I  '  Mr.  KingBayRof  it :  '  No  piece 
of  antique  worked  agate  hilherLo 
I  known    equals  in  magnitude  oiul 
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(Such  as  to  show  very  exquisitely  the  veining  of  tb| 
material. 

Bronze  objects  in  ahnost  infinite  variety  have  beal 
found  on  Phoenician  sites,*  but  only  a  few  of  thai 
can  have  been  personal  ornaments.     They  comprnel 
lamps,  bowls,  vases,  jugs,  cups,    armlets,  ankktii' 
daggers,  dishes,  a  horse's  bit,  heads  and  feet  of  aninuk, 
statuettes,  mirrors,  fibulae,  buttons,  &c.     Fumitmt 
would  seem  to  have  been  largely  composed  of  faroos, 
which  sometimes   formed  its  entire  fabric,  thon^ 
generally  confined  to  the  ornamentation.     Ivoiy  mi 
likewise  employed  in  considerable  quantities  in  M\ 
manufacture  of  furniture,^  to  which  it  was  applied  Mil 
an  outer  covering,  or  veneer,  either  plain,  or  mow 
generally  carved  with  a  pattern  or  with  figures.  Tie 
*  ivory  house '  of  Ahab  ■  was  perhaps  so  caUed,  not 
so  much  from  the  application  of  the  precious  material 
to  the  doors  and  walls,  as  from  its  employment  in  the 
furniture.     There  is  every  probability  that  it  was  the 
construction  of  Phoenician  artists. 


curiosity  the  ofmament  discovered 
among  the  bronze  andiron  articles 
of  the  treasure.  It  is  a  sphere 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  black 
irregularly  veined  with  white, 
having  the  exterior  vertically 
scored  with  incised  lines,  imitating, 


as  it  were,  the  gadroons  of  a  melon ' 
(ibid.  p.  863). 

*  Renan.  Mission  de  Fhtnieit. 
Pis.  xii.  xiii. ;  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus, 
pis.  iv.  and  xxx. ;  and  pp.  835, 336. 

•^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  846-853. 

^  1  Kings  xxii.  39. 
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PHOSNICIAN   WRITING,    LANGUAGE,   AND    LITERATURE. 

The  Phamician  alphabet — Its  wide  use— Its  merits — Question  of  its 
origin — Its  defects — Phoenician  writing  a/nd  la/nguage — Resem- 
blance of  the  language  to  Hebrew — In  the  vocabulary — In  the 
gramma/r — Points  of  difference  between  Phoenician  and  Hebrew — 
*  Scantiness  of  the  Uteratvre — Phoenician  history  of  Philo  BybUus 
.  — Extracts — Periplus  ofHanno — Phoenician  epigraphic  literature 
— Inscription  of  Esmunazar — Inscription  of  Tabnit — Inscription 
of  Jehav-melek — Marseilles  inscription — Short  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings  and  tombs — Ba/nge  of  Phoenician  book  Uterature. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet,  like  the  Hebrew,  consisted 
of  twenty-two  characters,  which  had,  it  is  probable, 
the  same  names  with  the  Hebrew  letters,^  and  were 
nearly  identical  in  form  with  the  letters  used  anciently 
by  the  entire  Hebrew  race.  The  most  ancient  inscrip- 
tion in  the  character  which  has  come  ddwn  to  us  is 
probably  that  of  Mesha,^  the  Moabite  king,  which  be- 
longs to  the  ninth  century  before  our  era.  The  next 
in  antiquity,  which  is  of  any  considerable  length,  is 
that  discovered  recently  in  the  aqueduct  which 
brings  the  water  into  the  pool  of  Siloam,^  which  dates 
probably  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  ab.  B.C.  727- 
699.  Some  short  epigraphs  on  Assyrian  gems,  tablets, 
and  cylinders  belong  apparently  to  about  the  same 


*  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greeks,  who  tell  us  that  they 
got  their  lettexis  from  the  PhcB- 
nicians,  gave  them  names  only 
slightly  modified  from  the  Hebrew. 


'  See  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Moabite 
StonCy  published  in  1870. 

'  See  Quarterly  Statement  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
for  October  1881,  pp.  285-287. 
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period.  The  series  of  Pha?nician  anil  Cilician  uhds 
begins  soon  after  this,  and  oonlinues  to  the  lime  of 
the  Boman  supremacy  in  Western  Asia.  The  Boil  of 
Phcenicia  Proper,  and  of  the  various  countries  where 
the  Fhcenicians  established  settlements  or  factories,  as 
C^ros,  Malta,  Sicily,  i^ardinia.  Southern  Gaul.  Spiuii, 
and  North  Africa,  hae  also  yielded  a  large  crop  of 
somewhat brieflegend*,tlie' inscription  of  MarseLUes'' 
being  the  most  important  of  them.  Finally  thure 
have  been  foimdwithiii  the  last  few  years,  in  Phcpniria 
itself,  near  Byblus  and  Sidon,  the  three  most  valuable 
inscriptions  of  the  entire  series — those  of  Jehavmciek, 
Esmimazar  and  Tabnit — which  have  enabled  scholars 
to  place  the  whole  subject  on  a  scientiiic  basis. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
alphabet  was  in  nse  from  a  very  early  d^  ovct  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia — in  I^oenicia,  Hoab, 
Judtea,  Samaria,  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  &c. — that  it 
was  adopted,  with  slight  alterations  only,  by  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks,  and  that  from  them  it  was 
passed  on  to  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  and 
acquired  a  quasi-universality.  Tlie  invention  of  this 
alphabet  was,  by  the  general  consent  of  antiquity, 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians ;  *  and  though,  if  their 
claim  to  priority  of  discovery  be  disputed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  it,  their  practical  genius  and  their 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  strong 
subsidiary  arguments  in  support  of  the  traditions. 

The  Phcenician  alphabet,  or  the  Sjrian  script,  as 
some  call  it,'  did  not  obtain  its  general  prevalence 


'  Corp.  Int.  Semii.  i.  224-22G.     I  i.  18  ;  &e. 

'  Herod.  v.Sa;  Diod.  Bic.  v.  24;  '  Citpt.CoaieT,laiht)  Quarterly 
Plin.  H.  N.  V.  12 ;  vii.  66  ;  Tacit.  I  StaUment  of  the  Paleiline  Ex. 
Ann.  si.  14 ;  Easeb.  Chrtm.  Can.  \  ploraium  Fuiid,  Jan.  1880,  p.  17. 
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without  possessing  some  peculiar  merits.     Its  primary 
merit  was  that  of  simpHcity.     The  pictorial  systems 
of  the  E^ptians,  ami  the  Hittites  required  a  hand 
skilled  in  drawing  to  express  them ;  the  cuneiform 
syllabaries  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Elam  needed 
an  extraordinary  memory  to  grasp  the  almost  infinite 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wedges,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish each  group    from  all    the  rest ;    even    the 
Cypriote  syllabary  was  of  awkward  and  unnecessary 
extent,  and  was  expressed  by  characters  needlessly 
-.comphcated.     The  PhcEnician  inventor,  whoever  he  ! 
ktwas,  reduced  letters  to  the  smallest  possible  number, 
r  and  expressed  them  by  the  simplest  possible  forms. 
Casting  aside  the  idea  of  a  syllabary,  he  reduced 
speech  to  its  ultimate  elements,  and  set  apart  a  single 
sign  to  represent  each  possible  variety  of  articulation, 
or  rather  each  variety  of  which  he  was  individually 
cognisant.     How  he  fixed  upon  his  signs,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.     According  to  some,  he  had  recourse  to 
,  one  or  other  of  previously  existing  modes  of  express- 
I  ing   speech,    and    merely   simplified    the   characters 
which  he  found  in  use.     But  there  are  two  objections 
to  this  view.     First,  there  is  no  known  set  of  cha- 
racters   from    which    the    early    Phcenician    can    be  ■ 
derived    with   any  plausibility.      Eesemblances   no 
doubt  may  be  pointed  out  here  and  there,  but  taking 
the  alphabet  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  it  w"ith  any 
[  other,  the  differences  will  always  be  quite  as  numerous 
I  and  quite  as  striking  as  the  similarities.     For  instance, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  '  Alphabet '  in  the 
* Encyclopa;dia  Brilannica'  (1876)  derives  the  Phceni- 
cian  letters  from  letters  used  in  the  Egyptian  liieratic 
writing,'  but  his  own  table  shows  a  ■marked  diversity 

'  Encycl.  Britann.  L  600  and  606. 
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in  at  least  eleven  instances,  a  dight  resemUinai 
seven  or  eight,  a  strong  resemblance  in  no  matt 
two  or  three.  Derivation  from  t^ge  Cypriote 
has  been  suggested  bjfitome;  bfit  here  again  ei| 
letters  are  very  different,  if  m^jpa^^Beven  ■  are 
Becently,  derivation  from  the  ^^te  hieroglyplisi 
been  advocated,^  but  the  alleged  instances  of 
blance  touch  nine  characters  only  out  #f  the 
two.  And  real  resemblance  is  opnfinedi'to  tJueecj 
four.  Secondly,  no  theory  of  derivation  ac^efbnts  fit] 
the  Phcenician  names  of  their  letters,  "lyhirli^flijjprtii 
objects  quite  different  from  those  repiesiftited  hj  H] 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  equally  different  fi«i 
those  represented  by  the  Hittite  letters.  Ri 
instance,  the  Egyptian  a  is  the  ill-drawn  figure  of  ai 
eagle,  the  Phcenician  alef  has  the  signification  d 
'  ox ; '  the  b  of  the  Egyptians  is  a  hastily  draim 
figure  of  a  crane,  the  Phoenician  beth  means  *a 
house.' 

On  the  wliole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Phoenicians  began  with  tlieir  own  liierogljrphical 
system,  selecting  an  object  to  represent  the  initial 
sound  of  its  name,  and  at  first  drawing  that  object, 
but  tliat  they  very  soon  followed  the  Egyptian  idea 
of  representing  the  original  drawing  in  a  conventional 
way,  by  a  few  lines,  straight  or  curved.  Their 
hieroglyphic  alphabet  is  lost,  and  the  alphabet  which 
is  extant  is  an  alphabet  in  the  second  stage,  corre 
sponding  to  the  Egyptian  hieratic,  but  not  derived 
from  it.  Having  originally  represented  their  alef  hy 
an  ox's  head,  they  found  a  way  of  sufficiently  indicat- 
ing the  head  by  three  lines  )^,  which  marked  the  horns, 


*  Conder,  in  Quarterly  Statement,  &c.  I.8.C. 
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the  ears,  and  the  face.  Their  heth  was  a  house  in  the 
tent  form  ;  their  gimel  a  camel,  represented  by  its  liead 
and  neck  ;  their  daletk  a  door,  and  so  on.  The  object 
intended  is  not  always  positively  known ;  but,  where 
it  is  known,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
original  picture  in  the  later  conventional  sign. 

The  Phcenician  alphabet  was  not  without  its 
defects.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
absence  of  any  characters  expressive  of  vowel  sounds. 
The  Phcenician  letters  are,  all  of  them,  consonants ; 
and  the  reader  is  expected  to  supply  the  vowel 
sounds  for  himself.  Tliere  was  not  even  any  system 
of  pointing,  so  far  as  we  know,  whereby,  as  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  the  proper  sounds  were  supplied. 
Again,  several  letters  were  made  to  serve  for  two 
sounds,  as  heth  for  both  b  and  v,  pe  for  both^  and/, 
shin  for  both  s  and  sh,  and  tau  for  both  t  and  th. 
There  were  no  forms  corresponding  to  the  sounds  _/ 
or  ic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  alphabet 
I  a  certain  amount  of  redundancy.  Tsade  is  super- 
fluous, since  it  represents,  not  a  simple  elemental 
sound,  but  a  combination  of  two  sounds,  (  and  s. 
Hence  the  Greeks  omitted  it,  as  did  also  the  Oscans 
and  the  Romans.  There  is  redundancy  in  the  two 
forms  for  k,  namely  kaph  and  koph ;  in  the  two  for  t, 
namely  tetk  and  tau;  and  in  the  two  for  s,  namely 
samech  and  skin.  But  no  alphabet  is  without  some 
imperfection,  either  in  the  way  of  excess  or  defect ; 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  more  surprised  that  the 
Phcenician  alphabet  has  not  more  faults  than  that 
it  falls  so  far  short  of  perfection  as  it  does. 

The  writing  of  the  PhtEnicians  was,  like  Ihat  of 
the  majority  of  the  Semitic  nations,  from  right  to  left.  ■ 
The  reverse  order  was  entirely  unknown  to  them, 
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whether  employed  freely  as  an  altematiTe,  as  in 
IBgypty  or  amfined,  as  in  Greece,  to  the  alternate 
lineti.  The  wotds  were,  as  a  general  role,  midiTided. 
and  even  in  some  instances  wore  carried  over  the  end 
of  one  line  into  the  b^inning  of  another.  Still,  there 
are  ex^Hnples  whore  a  ngn  of  sepanMion  occurs 
between  each  word  and  the  next ;  ^  and  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  words  do  not  run  over  the  line.  In 
the  later  inscriptions  they  are  divided,  according  to 
the  modem  fashion,  by  a  blank  space  ;*  bat  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  practice  d  dividiDg 
them  by  small  triangles  or  by  dots. 

The  language  of  the  Phoenicians  was  veary  dose 
indeed  to  the  Hebrew,  both  as  r^ards  roots  and 
as  r^ards  grammatical  forms.  The  nmnbsr  of 
known  words  is  small,  since  not  duly  are  the  insqrip- 
tions  few  and  scanty,  but  th^  treat  so  much  of  the 
same  matters,  and  run  so  nearly  in  the  same  form, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  later  ones  contain  nothing 
new  but  the  proper  names.  Still  they  make  known 
to  us  a  certain  number  of  words  in  conmion  use,  and 
these  are  almost  always  either  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  forms,  or  very  slightly  different  from  them, 
as  the  following  table  will  demonstrate : — 


Phoenician 
word 


Adon  (yA^)  • 
Adam  (^A>() 


Corresponding 
Hebrew  word 


Meaning 
in  English 

father 
stx)ne 
lord 
man 
an  ox 


'  See    Gesenius,    Mon,    Phcen. 
Tab.  19  and  20. 

^  See  the   Corpus  Ins,  Semit, 


i.  8,  80,  78,  Ac. ;  Gesenius,  Mon, 
Phcen,  Tab.  29-88. 
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Phoenician 
word 

Correspondinf? 
Hebrew  word 

Meanin^r 
lu  EinKlish 

Akh(>^;^)      .     . 

.     .     n«     . 

.     brother 

Akhar(q>^;^)     . 

.     .    nnK  . 

.     after 

Am(^;^)   .     .     . 

.      .      DK      . 

.     mother 

Anak(Yy^)    .     . 

.      .      ^33«   . 

.     I 

.    Aretsfywq;^).     . 

.      .      pK    . 

.     earth,  land 

/;Ash(V;^).     .     . 

.       .      IC^K   . 

who,  which 

Barak  (Vq^)  •     • 

.       .      113     . 

to  bless 

Bath(i/,^)       .     . 

.    .    n3    . 

daughter 

Ben  (yd)     .     .     . 

.   .   p    . 

son 

Benben  (y^y^)  . 

.    .    \:iT^ . 

.     grandson 

Beth(i/,d).     .     . 

.     .    nu   . 

house,  temple 

Ba'al(iiOd)     •     • 

.     .    ^yn    . 

lord,  citizen 

Ba'alat  C/r^Od)  • 

.    .    n^ya  . 

lady,  mistress 

Barzil(^Nqd)  • 

.    .    ^na  . 

.     iron 

Dagan  (y/\.2\)  . 

.    .    jn    . 

.     com 

Deber  (q^^)     • 

.    .    inn    . 

.     to  speak,  say 

Daleth  (i/,j;2\)    . 

.    .    nSi   . 

.     door 

Zan  (yN)    •     •     • 

.     .    nr     . 

this 

Za  ( M )  .     .     .     . 

•         •                        • 

.     this 

Zereng(OqN)    • 

.    .    y-iT    . 

.     seed,  race 

V    Har  (q^)   .     .     .     , 

.    in     . 

.     mountain 

Han(y^)      .     .     . 

.    jn      . 

.     grace,  favour 

Haresh  (V/q^)      • 

.    enn  . 

.     carpenter 

Yom  {V/^r^)  .     .     . 

.      D> 

.     day,  also  sea 

yittan(yy,/TN^)      . 

.    in^    . 

.     to  give 

Isb(V3^).     .     .     . 

.    m   . 

.     man 

Isbatb  (y,V/>^)  .     . 

.     nc»«  . 

.     woman,  wife 

Kadesh  (V/A*^)    • 

.     holy 

Kol  (i^Y)  .     .     .     . 

• 

.     every,  all 

Kol(4«^).     .     .     . 

.      h?       . 

.     voice 

Koben(y^y)     .     . 

.      pD      . 

.     priest 

Kobenath  (^^^V) 

.      HMD  . 

.     priestess 
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..    opo 

ISO 


nate. 


n 

TO 
tin 


ledum  (KSreit) 
Itkom  «y«e*SO 

M'*"(qy«/)    •  •  —  • 

Melek(yX«(r)    •    •  ' 

N.'.r(qoy).    .    .    . 

Nophedi  (V^<)y) 

'AM  (Ado)     • 
'Am  (<jro) 
•Am(yO)- 

'Aih  (y,o) 

■o'«»Wiio: 

Pen  (1r<l) 
Per(qn) 
Pathach  (>ekVlO) 
E.b(^q).     .     . 
Rsbbeth  (</idq) 
H.v(w\q)    .     . 
Bach  (>evq)  .     . 
Eaphs(J^qq)    . 
Shamam(4^^Vy) 
Shemesh  (V/WV) 
Stanung  (OWV) 
Shenath  (</>7V/) 
Shaa(AV)-     . 
Sha'ar(qoV)   ■ 
Shalom  (^ilV) 
Shem(«y|^).     . 


O'DE*  . 

iroe'  . 


hread 
apboe 
•  aeilar 


loBg 

■Iter 

boy,  Bernot 

bns 

aonl 

to  vow 

slave,  servaDt 

people 

eye,  foimtaia 

time 

eteniffi/ 

face 

frnit 

door 

lord,  chief 

lady 

rain,  inigation 

Bpirit 

phyeician 

the  heavens 

tbe  sun 

to  hear 

a  year 

a  field 

a -gate 

peace 

a  name 
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Shnph.i(y/)y/)   . 

CSB'    . 

■     a  judge 

Sopher  (qT7)  .     . 

.      IDD     . 

.     a  Bcribe 

s,>kax(qy7)  .    . 

.     nar     . 

.     memory 

S"(qW)-   ■    •   ■ 

.     il-'     . 

a  prince 

Tsea,k{VAV)    ■ 

.     pis   . 

.     just 

The  riicenician  numerals,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  are  identical,  or  nearly  identical,  with 
the  Hebrew.  'Ahad  (^^J^)  is  '  one  ; '  shen  {*fH\ 
'two;'  shalish  (ViV).  'three;'  arha  (OdC)^). 
'  four  ; '  hamesh  {^^ff^),  '  five  ; '  eshman  C^WV)' 
•eight;'  'eser  (qVf^O), 'ten  ;'  and  so  on.  Numbers 
were,  however,  by  tlie  Phoenicians  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed by  signs,  not  words- — the  units  by  perpen- 
(heular  lines :  |*  for  '  one,'  1 1  for  '  two,'  1 1 1  for  '  tliree,' 
and  the  like ;  the  tens  by  horizontal  ones,  either 
simple,  — ,  or  hooked  at  the  right  end,  -j;  twenty 
by  a  sign  resembling  a  written  capital  n,  yX^  ;  one 
hundred  by  a  sign  still  more  complicated,  /N. 

The  grammatical  inflexions,  the  particles,  the 
pronouns,  and  the  prepositions  are  also  mostly 
identical.  The  definite  article  is  expressed,  as  in 
Hebrew,  by  h  prefixed.  Plurals  are  formed  by  the 
addition  of  m  or  tk.  The  prefix  eth  (Vr)^)  marks  the 
accusative.  There  is  a  niphal  conjugation,  formed 
by  prefixing  n.  The  full  personal  pronouns  are  anak 
{*i>l^)='V  (compare  Heb.  '5Jl«) ;  hu  (1^^),  'he' 
(compare  Heb.  wn) ;  hi  (J^TV^),  'she'  (compare 
Heb.  (I'n) ;  anacknu,  'we'  (compare  Heb.  wnaK);  and 
the  suffixed  pronouns  are  -i,  'me,  my;'  -ha,  'thee, 
thy;'  -h  (pronounced  as  -ok  or  -o),  'him,  his' 
(compare  Heb.  ^-) ;  -n,  'our,'  perhaps  pronounced 
7i« ;    and  -m,  '  their,  them,'  pronounced   om  or  um. 


(compare  ^b.  an).  Van  prefixfil  means  '  and ; 
beth  prefixed  *  in ; '  iapA  prefixed  *  ss ; '  tamed  jse- 
fixed  'of  or  'to;'  'al  (40)  U  'omri'  H  {t^f) 
'because;'  i^ '{*ff^\  'if;'  hazak,  xofft,  or  za 
(^N^,  ^N,  or  3(,N),*thi8'(compareHfib.ntn,nB, 
and  nt) ;  and  osA  (V^^X '  ^^  wbich '  (conqtare  Heb. 
va  and  r).  Al  (A^)  and  lo  (^)  are  the  n^aliTes 
(compare  Heb.  ^  and  16).  The  redundant  use  of 
the  personal  prononn  with  the  rehuive  is  ccHnmcw. 

Still,  Fhoenician  is  not  mere  Hebrer ;  it  has  its 
Own  genius,  its  idioms,  its  characteristics.  He 
definite  article,  so  constantly  occurring  in  EEdveir,  ia 
in  Phoenician,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  !Du 
quiescent  letters,  which  in  Hebrew  ordinarify  accom- 
pany the  long  vowels,  are  in  Fhoenician  for  the  most 
part  absent.  The  employment  of  thie  partifa]^  for 
the  definite  tenses  of  the  verb  is  much  mOmi  aHnmon 
in  Phoenician  than  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Hebrew 
prefix  m  is  wanting.  The  ordinary  termination  of 
feminine  singular  nouns  is  -th,  not  -A.  Peculiar  forms 
occur,  as  ask  for  asher,  'amatk  for  'am  {'people'), 
zan  for  zah  ('  this '),  &c.  Words  which  in  Hebrew 
are  confined  to  poetry  pass  among  the  Phoenicians 
into  ordinary  use,  as  pha'al  {^0%  Heb.  bpu),  'to 
make,'  which  replaces  the  Hebrew  nw,^ 

'  It  is  strange,'  says  M.  Renan,  '  that  the  people 
to  which  all  antiquity  attributes  the  invention  of 
writing,  and  which  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  transmitted 
it  to  the  entire  civilised  world,  has  scarcely  left  us 
any  literature.'^     Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  give  the 


'  See  on  this  entire  subject,  I  in  the  Cyclopadie  of  Erech  mi 
Geacniua,  Scriptura  Linguaqite  Qruber ;  Benan,  Bittoirt  it» 
Plueniciie  Uonumtnta,  pp.  487-  Lanquet  Simitiquei,  pp.  189-192- 
445 ;  Mavers,  ortiole  on  Fhanititn  I      '  Benon,  Mittoire,  te.,  p.  1B6. 
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-ae  of  literature  either  to  the  fragments  of  so-called 
■enician  works  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  transla- 
as,  or  to  the  epigraphic  remains  of  actual  Phoe- 
£an  writing  which  have  come  down  to  our  day. 
3  works  are  two,  and  two  only,  viz.  the  pretended 
tioenician  History '  of  Sanchoniathon,  and  the 
sriplus '  of  Hanno.  Of  the  former,  it  is  perhaps 
Bcient  to  say  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
ifcuineness.  Philo  of  Byblus,  who  pretends  that  he 
mslated  it  from  a  PhcEnician  original,  though 
ssibly  he  had  PhcEuician  blood  in  his  veins,  was  a 
Bek  in  language,  in  temperament,  and  in  tone  of 
fcught,  and  belonged  to  the  Greece  which  is  charac- 
ased  by  Juvenal  as  '  Graecia  mendax.'  It  is  impos- 
le  to  believe  that  the  Euemerism  in  which  he 
lulges,  and  which  was  evidently  the  motive  of  his 
►rk,  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Sanchoniathon  nine 
lidred  years  before  Euemerus  existed.  One  is 
upted  to  suspect  that  Sanchoniathon  himself  was  a 
^th — an  '  idol  of  the  cave,'  evolved  out  of  the  inner 
nsciousness  of  Philo.  Philo  had  a  certain  know- 
ifie  of  the  Phoenician  lan(:^uage,  and  of  the  Phoe- 
cian  religious  system,  but  not  more  than  he  might 
,ve  gained  by  personal  communication  with  the 
iests  of  Byblus  and  Aphaca,  who  maintained  the 
i  worship  in,  and  long  after,  his  day.  It  is  not 
3ar  that  he  drew  his  statements  from  any  ancient 
thorities,  or  from  books  at  all.  So  far  as  the 
tant  fragments  go,  a  smattering  of  the  language, 
rery  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  religion,  and 
little  hnagination  might  readily  have  produced 
em. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  remains  must  be  given 
justify  this  judgment: — 'The   beginning  of   all 

c  c 
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things,'  PhUo  says,  ^  *  was  a  dark  and  stormy  air,  or 
a  dark  air  and  a  turbid  chaos,  resembling  Erebus; 
and  these  were  at  first  unboimded,  and  for  a  Ion" 
aeries  of  ages  had  no  limit.     But  after  a  time  this 
•wind  became  emimonred  of  its  own  first  principles, 
and  an  intimate  union  took  place  between  them,  a 
connection  which  was  called  Desire  {woBo^) :  and  this 
■was  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  all  things.    But 
it  (i.e.  the  Desire)  had  no  consciousness  of  its  own 
creation:  however,  from  its  embrace  with  the  wind 
was  generated  M6t,  whicli   some  call  watery  slime. 
and  others  putrescence  of  watery  secretion.     And 
from  this  sprang  all  the  seed  of  creation,  and  the 
generation  of  the  univerBe.     And  first    there  were 
certiun  animals  without  sensation,  from  which  intel- 
ligent animals  were  produced,  and  these  were  called 
" Zopher-Sfimin,"  i.e.  "beholders  of  the  heavens;" 
and  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  from 
Mot  shone  forth  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  leaser 
and  the  greater  stars.     And  when  the  air  began  to 
send  forth  light,  by  the  conflagration  of  land  and  sea, 
winds  were  produced,  and  clouds,  and  very  great 
downpours,  and  efi"u8ion3  of  the  heavenly  waters. 
And  when  these  were  thus  separated,  and  carried, 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  out  of  their  proper 
places,  and  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  came  into 
collision,  there  ensued  thunderings  and  lightnings; 
and  through  the  rattle  of  the  thunder,  the  intelligent 
animals,  above  mentioned,  were  woke  up,  and,  startled 
by  the  noise,  began  to  move  about  both  in  the  sea 
and  on  the  land,  alike  such  as  were  male  and  such 
as  were  female.     All  these  things  were  found  in  the 


'  Philo  Eyblins,  Fr.  i. 
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cosmogony  of  Taaut  (Tboth),and  in  liis  Commentaries, 
and  were  drawn  from  his  conjectures,  and  from  the 
proofs  which  his  intellect  discovered,  and  which  he 
made  clear  to  us,' 

Again,  *  From  the  wind,  Colpia,  and  his  wife  Bahu 
(Heb.  in3 ),  which  is  by  interpretation  "Night,"  were 
born  jEon  and  Protogonua,  mortal  men  so  named  ;  of 
■whom  one,  viz.  ..Eon,  discovered  that  life  might  be 
sustained  by  the  fruits  of  trees.  Their  immediate 
descendants  were  called  Genos  and  Genea,  who  lived 
in  Ph(Enicia,  and  in  time  of  drought  stretched  forth 
their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  sun ;  for  him  they 
regarded  as  the  sole  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  called  him 
Baal-samin,  which  means  "  Lord  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
Phcenician  tongue,  and  is  equivalent  to  Zeus  in  Greek, 
And  from  Genos,  son  of  ..Eon  and  Protogonus,  were 
begotten  mortal  children,  called  Ph6s,  and  Pyr,  and 
Phlox  (i.e.  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame).  These  persons 
invented  the  method  of  producing  fire  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  wood  together,  and  taught  men  to 
employ  it.  They  begat  sons  of  surprising  size  and 
stature,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  mountains 
whereof  they  had  obtained  possession,  viz.  Casius, 
and  Libanus,  and  Antilibanus,  and  lirathy.  From 
them  were  protluced  Menirumus  and  HypsuraniuB,who 
took  their  names  from  their  mothers,  women  in  those 
days  yielding  themselves  without  shame  to  any  man 
whom  they  happened  to  meet.  Ilypsuranius  lived  at 
Tyre,  and  invented  tlie  art  of  building  huts  with  reeds 
and  rushes  and  the  papyrus  plant.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  brother,  Ust'ms,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
clothing  for  the  body  out  of  the  skins  of  the  wild 
beasts  which  he  slew.  On  one  occasion,  when  there 
was  a  great  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  the  trees  in  the 


^r.^sx\r^C4^ 


'-*'   .iA#>#f .  ,r    '^  oKiauum  wm^n.  je  nook,  yr  imgn^rr 
* '  /«    «rf.4K;     '  •^    awo    jmrn^cs  '•*«c-  isaiL  dbcvfr  xia) 

V-^f  '  '«i   r,    hfi^TT  .vmnitr  7<par  tit  7*3^1  - 

'  ir,^^  xiftff'^-'li  warn  The  '!Ti»c:aia  snans  :fii* 
^./'.PTifi*,  .n  'JnMA  >f  2ST3K  raiamuy  and  daao^S'.  ijr 
»rA  '  »kr«  '^»!^  'h#r  •r:'^  or  nation  ::^>  a^exz  die  ruin  ot 
;f(|  >«/  ^s^/rhtVintf  'o  'hi^  .ivymcmi;  deineft  die  best 
\Mf>^'"f\  ffi  rh^r  rhiUtnm  an  nhe  price  of  redanpdaa: 
^fi/l  4»i/^h  «  m^ft  nhiw  devoted  were  offned  with 
,,!'.♦,/.  /•/■r"Tn'^>fii^'^  tcronufl.  therefore,  who  was 
f  y\\t'i\  I'J  ^v  -hr-  I'hifrniciana.  and  who,  after  his 
M*  iMi.  ^'i-*  ^U-ili'-'l  aurl  ar.ianhefl  ro  the  planet  which 
1,1  M  •  j,i^.  f.;imi',  \t!i'/\u'/  an  only  son  by  a  nymph  of 
1 1,/  ^/niiiiry,  who  w;i.-<  r-.alUrrl  Anobret,  took  his  son, 
vvlj'r'/  hiiri'-  w;m  I^'Oiul,  whir:h  means  "  only  son"  in 
ri.M»n<hHi.  Hn<l  wh/'fi  ;i  j/n-at  danger  from  war  ira- 
|H  tifh-M  ovrr  \\\r  hind,  arhirnni  liini  with  the  ensigns 
1.1  tM\.ihv,  iind,  hnvinj^'  pn'parcd  «an  altar  for  the 
|iiM|in4t«.  vnhiiihirily  Hacrificcd  hini.'- 

Il  will  lir  MtMMi  iVoni  thrs(>  extracts  that  the 
hh  i  \\\  \  fihir  *•!  I*hih>'s  work  was  t^xoeodingly  small, 
lit.  |^|^  \'i  r\Mupli\\i(rvl  iiud  oontustil :  his  matter, 
»,»»  ilu-  nuwi  put.  \\onhK*s<^  and  his  mixture  oi 
\^^^^K^  riu\  nu  Mtu  ^uul  K^\ piiaii ctymok^ies  afeuni 
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If  we  were  bound  to  believe  that  he  translated  a  real 

Phoenician  original,  and  that  that  original  was  a  fair 

I    specimen  of  PliGenician  literarj'  talent,  the  only  con- 

I  elusion  to  which  we  could  come  would  be,  that  the 

\  literature  of  the  nation  was  beneath  contempt. 

But  the  '  Periplus '  of  Hanno  will  lead  us  to  modify 
this  judgment.  It  is  so  short  a  work  that  we 
venture  to  give  it  entire  from  the  translation  of  Fal- 
coner,' with  a  few  obvious  corrections. 

The  Voyage  of  Hanno,  King  of  the  Carthaginians,  round 

the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

which  he  deposited  in  tlie  Temple  of  Kronos. 

'  It    was    decreed    by    the    Carthaginians    that 

Hanno  should  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the  Pillars 

of  Hercules,  and  there  found  Liby-Phcenician  cities. 

He  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oars 

each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to  the  number 

of    thirty    thousand,    and     provisions,    and     other 

necessaries. 

'  When  we  had  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  the 
Pillars,  and  sailed  beyond  them  for  two  days,  we 
founded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymia- 
terium.  Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceed- 
ing thence  towards  the  west,  we  came  to  Soloeis,  a 
promontory  of  Libya  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
where  we  erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  (Poseidon'), 
and  ^ain  proceeded  for  the  space  of  half  a  day 
towards  the  east,  until  we  arrived  at  a  lake  lying  not 
far  from  the  sea,  and  filled  with  abundance  of  large 
reeds-  Here  elephants  and  a  great  number  of  other 
wild  animals  were  feeding. 

■    The  Voyage  of  Hanno  tran*-  |  Orrcli  Tejl,  by  Tlioriiaa  Fnlcouer, 
latfid,  and  aeeoMpanurd  uilk  the  ]  M.A.,  Loudon,'  17UT. 
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'Eii—jii^  ^wnr^  jLiiiktL'jvssea  s^bl  ^k^  we  eoHted 
;i.i.c:£  £  ii-sifr:  -rjimirir  u«aK»  ?b(  flMiA  frr  tiro 
fu7> .  iail  •fiKnt'^  :upaL  gcweettifoi  awanb  tfe  eist 
'It;  :Mirsi^  if  1.  xaj      ^fR^  w  ixDai  m  ike  reces  of 

:    -riTi*::  r;!*  i  saoZ.    sT.'imf.  ii-rinj^r  A  'Hrc^t  of  five 

>':«:Ji.     -a  Irf-     T-r     -j^^itr-l    A     :Tii:tiy.    Alii    cilkd    ii 

:»:•:  "T"  fv    :*ir  t-:tucz^  ^Jia:  rhis  place 
T-.  M  .  iT'-ixz'r :  ror  :be  lensrh  of 

—  V. 

lt'w^  ::   tie  t^lllirs  was  equal 

'li*  r^.i..  ~^'-  7_- jj>  ::  ',r:n-r.     We  rii-efL  oame  to 

-*   .  I'.r.  -\':-:-i  Tr  Tri'/i^l  ':j  siilin^^  :ip  a  tar^e  river 

:-T*i    /:rr*T       Tj:-  !.iir    .u.*!   :hree   inlands  lareer 

-:_-  ::  :!_-  rirr'r^-irj  •::'  :h-r  lake.  This  was  over- 
'.  :.\_-  '.v  L.:jr  n-'U-TiiLs.  :riiabi:t=\i  bv  savasje  men, 
'.-■"..-•r'l  [l.  ^iir.5  or*  wiM  bea.>:5.  who  drove  us  away 

:-'V  •Lro'^in^^  s:o::-<,  aid  hli.*.ttrred  us  from  landinsf. 
.'^•iil::i2  :Lrr.';»r.  we  «;ariL»r  co  another  river,  that  was 
fl^-rij  and  bri>aiL  and  full  of  cn:»codiles  and  river 
l.'»rv;s  hipp«jpotami  ,  whence  returning  back,  we 
raifie  a;/ain  to  Ceme.     Thence  we  sailed  towards  the 
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th  for  twelve  days,  coasting  along  the  shore,  the 
«le   of  which   is   inhabited  by   Ethiopians,  who 
^d  not  wait  our  approach,  but  fled  from  us.   Their 
uage  was  uijintelligible,  even  to  the  Lixitse  who 
with  us.     On  the  last  day  we  approached  some 
ge  mountains  covered  with  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
sweet-scented  and  variegated.     Having  sailed  by 
ese    mountains    for    two    days,   we   came   to   an 
ense  opening  of  the  sea ;  on  each  side  of  which, 
ards  the  continent,  was  a  plain ;  from  which  we 
_     w  by  night  fire  arising  at  intervals,  either  more  or 
^ess. 

'  Having  taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward 
during  five  days  near  the  land,  until  we  came  to  a 
:iarge  bay,  which  our  interpreter  informed  us  was 
called  "  the  Western  Horn."     In  this  was  a  large 
island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-water  lake,  and  in 
this   another   island,  where,  when   we   had  landed, 
we   could  discover   nothing  in  the  daytime  except 
trees ;  but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burning, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and 
confused  shouting.     We  were  then  afraid,  and  our 
diviners  ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.     Sailing 
quickly  away  thence,  we  passed  by  a  country  burn- 
ing  with   fires   and   perfumes ;  and   streams   of  fire 
supplied  thence  fell  into  the  sea.     The  country  was 
untraversable  on  account  of  the  heat.     So  we  sailed 
away  quickly  from  there  also,  being  much  terrified  ; 
and,  passing  on  for  four  days,  we  observed  at  night 
a  country  full  of  flames.     In  the  middle  was  a  lofty 
fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch  the 
stars.     When   day  came,  we  discovered  it  to  be  a 
huge  hill,  called  "  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods."     On  the 
third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  after  sailing 
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by  St  of  fire,  we  arrived  at  a  bay,  railed  "  Ute 

Soatk  Elorn;"  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an 
island  lilt-  fonner  one,'  having  a  lake,  and  in  die 

lake  auoibiT  island  full  of  savage  people.  C-ir  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  wouicn,  wh«.>3e  bodies  were 
hury,  and  whom  our  interpreters  called  ""orillff." 
Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not  catch  any 
of  them  ;  hut  all  escaped  us,  climbing  tiver  the  pre- 
cipices, and  defending  themselves  with  stones.  Three 
w<»Deo  were,  however,  taken :  but  thev  attacked 
their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and  nads^  and  coulil 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  aceorapany  us.  go  ^e 
kiUed  them,  and  flayed  them,  and  brought  their  skins 
with  us  lo  Carthage.  We  did  not  sail  further  on  our 
provinoii8  failing  us.' 

The  style  of  this  short  work,  though  exoeedinolv 
simple  and  inartificial,  is  not  without  its  merits.  It 
has  the  directness,  the  perspicuity,  and  the  liveliness 
of  Cresar's  Commentaries  or  of  the  Duke  of  Welline- 
ton's  Despatches.  Montesquieu '  says  of  it : — 'Hanno's 
Voyage  was  written  by  the  ver}'  man  who  performed 
it.  His  recital  is  not  mingled  with  ostentation. 
Great  commanders  write  their  actions  with  simphcity, 
because  they  receive  more  honour  from  facts  than 
words.'  If  we  may  take  the  work  as  a  specimen  I 
of  the  accounts  which  Phoenician  explorers  com- 
monly gave  of  their  travels  in  unknown  regions,  we 
must  regard  them  as  having  set  a  pattern  which 
modem  travellers  would  do  well  to  follow.  Hanno 
gives  us  facts,  not  speculations — the  things  wliich  he 
has  observed,  not  those  of  which  he  has  dreamt ;  and 
he  delivers  his  facts  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 


■  Quoted  by  Fatconer  in  bia  second  '  Biasertation,'  p.  GT. 
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ia  ihe  plainest  possible  way.  He  does  not  cultivate 
flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  he  does  not  unduly  spin  out  his 
narrative.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  especially  bent  on 
making  his  meaning  clear,  and  he  succeeds  in 
doing  so. 

The  epigraphic  literature  of  the  Phoenicians, 
which  M.  Kenan  considers  to  supply  fairly  well  the 
almost  complete  loss  of  their  books/  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  so  highly  rated.  It  consists  at  present 
of  five  or  six  moderately  long,  and  some  hundreds  of 
exceedingly  short,  inscriptions  ;  the  longer  ones  being, 
all  of  them,  inscribed  on  stones,  the  shorter  on  stones, 
vases,  patera,  gems,  coins,  and  the  like.  The  longest 
of  all  is  that  engraved  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmun- 
azar,  king  of  Sidon,  discovered  near  the  modern 
Saida  in  the  year  1855,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre.  This  has  a  length  of  twenty-two  long 
lines,  and  contains  298  words.-  It  is  fairly  legible 
throughout ;  and  the  sense  is,  for  the  most  part, 
fairly  well  ascertained,  though  the  meaning  of  some 
passages  remains  still  more  or  less  doubtful.  The 
following  is  the  translation  of  M.  Eenan : — 

'In  the  month  of  Dul  (October),  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Esmunazar,  kiug  of  the 
Sidonians,  son  of  King  Tabnit,  king  of  the  Sidonlans, 
King  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  spake,  say- 
ing— I  am  snatched  away  before  my  time,  the  child 
of  a  few  days,  the  orphan  son  of  a  widow  ;  and 
lo !  I  am  lying  in  this  coffin,  and  in  this  tomb,  in 
the  place  which  I  have  built.     I  adjure  every  royal 


'  See  the  Sittoire  rlei  Languet  '  oette  Idpune.' 
fiemitijiic*  (p.  1»6):— ■LMinoDH-  I      ''  See  the  Co rjiu* 
epu^raphi  [lies      viennent     i.  18. 
t  oombler  en  partie  i 
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fommagt  ami  cvoy  mA  wtaazsoenT.  ikaK  iWj  mn 

■  rt  'frfT  rrj-  r*- — *•— .  — *-r  V  mrfrw  In  — ini'iiui, 
■ace  Ikrve  are  hae  ■»  iii  ■■iii,  aad  tku  tbey 
reaMve  Bot  Um  cofiK  biam.  mr  eba^ter,  nor  baiU 
orer  lUs  hj  ehiitgr  a^  otba*  fbneral  '^»1^Tn^^r 
Even  if  aesipeaklo  Aeevlktfa  not  to  ihar  voidi; 
■nwe  every  wajml  ptimmt^L  jod  ensy  cMter  imi 
iriio  ihail  opcB  tlnsfnBenl  ckaHbei;ar  i^Mmlfa 
eofin  from  tins  i^  cfa—faa-,  cr  baiU  aByfl^w  onr 
this  cbarabrr — nu^  UK7  Itare  no  baenl  ckaAtf 
with  the  d^Mvted,  nor  be  buried  in  tooiba,  nor  hnv 
any  ton  or  dooendant  to  succeed  to  their  ^ace;  bnl 
may  the  'Boty  Gods  ddirer  them  into  the  hand  (d  1 
mighty  king  who  iball  roffi  oirer  them,  and  destitr 
the  royal  poaonage  or  the  man  who  shall  open  tli^ 
my  fnneral  chamber,  or  remove  this  coffin,  lo^tbfT 
with  the  (^spring  of  the  royal  persona^  or  other 
man,  and  let  them  not  have  either  root  below,  or 
any  fruit  above,  or  glory  among  such  as  live  benealii 
the  sun.  Siuce  1  am  snatched  away  before  my  time, 
tlie  child  of  a  few  days,  the  orphan  son  of  a  widow, 
even  I. 

'  For  I  am  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the 
son  of  King  Tabnit,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the 
grandson  of  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and 
jny  mother  is  Am-Ashtoretli,  priest^es  of  our  lady 
Ashtoreth,  the  queen,  the  daughter  of  King 
Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians — and  it  is  we  who 
liave  built  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  temple  of 
Ashloreth  in  Sidon  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  h&ve 
placed  Ashtoreth  in  her  temple  to  glorify  her ;  and 
we  too  have  built  the  temple  of  Esmun,  and  set  th^ 
sacTcd  grove.  En  Yidlal,  in  the  mountain,  and  mad^ 
liini   (Esmun)  dwell   there  to  glorify  him ;  and  it  i& 
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who  have  built  temples  to  the  [other]  deities  of 
Sidonians,  in  Sidon  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  as 
temple  of  Baal-Sidon,  and  the  temple  of  Ashtoreth, 
>  bears  the  name  of  Baal.  And  for  this  cause  has 
Lord  of  Kings  given  us  Dor  and  Joppa,  and  the 
lie  cornlands  which  are  in  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
k  reward  for  the  great  things  which  I  have  done, 

added  them  to  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  that 
J  may  belong  to  the  Sidonians  for  ever.  I  adjure 
ty  royal  personage,  and  every  man  whatsoever, 
i  they  open  not  this  my  chamber,  nor  empty  my 
mber,  nor  build  aught  over  this  my  chamber,  nor 
ove  the  coffin  from  this  my  chamber,  lest  the 
y  Gods  deUver  them  up,  and  destroy  the  royal 
jonage,  or  the  men  [who  shall  do  so],  and  their 
)ring  for  ever.'  ^ 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Tabnit, 
lunazar  s  father,  found  near  Beyrout  in  1886,  is 
rter,  but  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  It  has  been 
5   translated  : — *  I,   Tabnit,  priest   of  Ashtoreth, 

king  of  Sidon,  lying  in  this  tomb,  say — I  adjure 
ry  man,  when  thou  shalt  come  upon  this 
ilchre,  open  not  my  chamber,  and  trouble  me 
,  for  there  is  not  with  me  aught  of  silver,  nor  is 
•e  with  me  aught  of  gold,  there  is  not  with  me 
thing  whatever  of  spoil,  but  only  I  myself  who 
in  this  sepulchre.  Open  not  my  chamber,  and 
ible  me  not ;  for  it  w^ould  be  an  abomination  in 
sight  of  Ashtoreth  to  do  such  an  act.  And  if 
1  shouldest  open  my  chamber,  and  trouble  me, 
est  thou  have  no  posterity  all  thy  life  under  the 
,  and  no  resting-place  with  the  departed.' ^"^ 


Corpus  Inscr,  Semit.  i.  20.  ^  Story  of  Phoenicia,  p.  269. 


ZtA  Bisincr  or  ramsiCLu 

A  4r>^  of  a  Bjbaaa  krng,  J^^iL&Tineiek.  proinb&r 
v>m#^:Vh^n  mor^  ^ocieac  zbaxL  zkeseJ-  bean  aa  xnsctip- 
fioti  of  ^  dl&reni:   kind,  sxxce  ic  Ls  accached  to  a 
voniT^  rj/kxiT^  and  noc  to  a  sepolciire.     The  trrj 
f^r^i!t0:TirA  hxms^U.  in  a  faas-reEef  a^  "*^^™g  an  ofier- 
in$r  to  K^Ic»  or  A^toreth.  and  then   appends  an 
#rpigraplu  which  mns  to  fifteen  long  Bugs,*  and  b  to 
th^  following  e&ct: — -I  am  Jehavmelek.  king  of 
(MaV,  the  MQ  of  Jahar-baaL  and  the  grandson  of 
Arkjtn  nMrlek.  king  of  GebaL  whom   ladv  Beltis  of 
Oef^l  hail  made  king  of  Gebal ;  and  I  invoke  mv 
larly   Beitu  of  Gebal,  because  she  has    heard  my 
voice.     And  I  have   made  for  my  lady  Beltis  of 
Oe^^al  the  brazen  altar  wluch  is  in  this  temple,  and 
the   golden   carving  which  is  in  front   of  this  my 
car\'ing,  and  the  nraeus  of  gold  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  i)tone  over  the  golden  carving.     And  I  have 
uvAiXft  this  jy>rtico,  with  its  columns,  and  the  capitals 
th/'it   are    u[K>n    the   columns,  and  the   roof  of  the 
U'M\\)\ft  also.  I,  Jf'havinelek,  king  of  Gebal,  have  made 
for  rny  lady  iVdtis  of  Gebal,  because,  whenever  I 
havf  irivok<-d  my  lady  licit  is  of  Gebal,  she  has  heard 
iriv  \()\('(\  and  been  jrood  unto  me.     Alav  Beltis  of 
Gffbal   bless  Jehaviiielek,  king  of  Gebal,  and  tn^aiit 
liiin  lif^',  and  ])rolong  his  days  and  his  years  over 
Gf'bal,  b(*eaiise  he  is  a  just  king;  and  may  the  lady 
IW'ltis  of  Gebal  ()l)tain  him  favour  in  the  sicfht  of  the 
Gods,  ;ind  in  tin*  sight  of  the  people  of  this  land,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  foreign  lands,  for  ever! 
Mv<M'y   royal  jx^rsonage  and  every  other   man  who 
sh;ill  make  additions  to  this  altar,  or  to  this  golden 
carving,  or  to  this  portico,   I,  Jehavraelek,  king  of 

'  On  Ihi'  ii^^c  of  JoliRvniolok,  see    Inscriptionnm  SemiL  i.  8. 
M.  Unmir  I  rciuarki*  in  the  Corjnis  ,      "^  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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Gebal,  set  my  faoe  against  him  who  shall  so  do,  and 
I  praj-  lay  lady  Beliis  of  Gebal  to  destroy  that  man, 
■whoever  he  be,  and  hia  seed  after  him.' ' 

The  inscription  of  Marseilles,  if  it  had  been  entire, 
would  have  been  as  valuable  and  interesting  as  any 
of  these  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  twenty-one  lines  are 
in  every  case  incomplete,  being  broken  ofl",  or  else 
illegible,  towards  the  left.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  decree  emanating  from  the  authorities  of  Carthage, 
and  prescribing  the  amount  of  the  payments  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  and  officials 
of  a  temple  of  Baal  which  may  have  existed  either 
at  Marseilles  or  at  Carthage  itself.  To  translate  it  ia 
impossible  without  a  vast  amount  of  conjecture ;  but 
M.  Renan's  version''  seems  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
present  collection. 

Inscrtptiox  of  Marseillks. 

'  The  temple  of  Baal.  .  .  Account  of  the  payments 
filed  by  those  set  over  the  payments,  in  the  time  of 
our  lords,  Halats-Baal,  the  Sufies,  the  son  of  Abd- 
Tauith,  the  son  of  Abd-Esraun,  and  of  Halats-Baal, 
the  Siiffes,  the  son  of  Abd-Esniun,  the  son  of  Halats- 
Baal,  and  of  their  colleagues : — For  an  ox,  whether 
as  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory  offering,  or  thank 
offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  ten  [shekels] 
of  silver  on  account  of  each  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  they  shall  have  besides  this  payment  three 
hundred  weight  of  the  flesh  ;  and  if  the  sacrifice  be 
expiatory,  [they  shall  have]  the  fat  and  the  additions, 
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and  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  shall  have  the  skin, 
and  the  entrails,  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh. 
For  a  calf  without  horns  and  entire,  or  for  a  ram, 
whether  as  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory  offering,  or 
thank  offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  five 
[shekels]  of  silver  on  account  of  each ;  and  if  it  be 
a  burnt  sacrifice,  they  shall  have,  besides  this  pay- 
ment, a  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  the  flesh ;  and 
if  the  sacrifice  be  expiatory,  they  shall  have  the  fat 
and  the  additions,  and  the  skin,  and  entrails,  and  feet, 
and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  shall  be  given  to  the  offerer 
of  the  sacrifice.   For  a  he-goat,  or  a  she-goat,  whether 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory  offering,  or  thank 
offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  one  [shekel]  and 
two  zera  of  silver  on  account  of  each  ;*  and  if  it  be  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  they  shall  have,  besides  this  pay- 
ment, the  fat  and  the  additions ;  and  the  skin,  and 
entrails,  and  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  shall  be  given 
to  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice.   For  a  sheep,  or  a  kid,  or 
a  fawn   (?),  whether  as  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory 
offering,  or  thank  offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be 
given]  three-fourths  of  a  shekel  of  silver  and  ,  .  . 
zers^  on  account  of  each ;  and  if  it  be  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  they  shall  have,  besides  this  payment,  the 
fat  and  the  additions  ;  and  the  skin,  and  the  entrails, 
and  the  ieet,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  [shall  be  given] 
to  the  ofierer  of  the  sacrifice.     For  a  bird,  domestic 
or  wild,  whether  as  thank  offering,  or  for  augury,  or 
for  divination,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  three- 
fourths  of  a  shekel  of  silver  and  two  zera  on  account 
of  (^a(5h,  and  the  flesh  shall  be  for  the  offerer  of  the 
sacrifice.     I'or  a  bird,  or   for  the  holy  first-fruits, 
or  for  the  offerinji  of  a  cake,  or  for  an  offering  of  oil, 
to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  ten  zers  of  silver  on 
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account  of  eanh,  and  ...  In  every  expiatory  safri- 
fice  that  shall  be  ofiered  before  the  deities,  to  the 
priests  [shall  be  given]  the  fat  and  the  additions, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  of  .  .  .  For  a  meat  offerino;, 
or  for  milk,  or  for  fat,  or  for  any  sacrifice  which 
any  man  shall  offer  ;i8  an  oblation,  to  the  priests 
[there  shall  be  given]  .  .  .  For  every  oflering  that  a 
man  shall  ofler  who  is  poor  in  sheep,  or  poor  in  birds, 
[there  shall  be  given]  to  the  priests  nothing  at  all. 
Every  native,  and  every  inhabitant,  and  every  feaster 
at  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  all  the  men  who  sacri- 
fice .  .  .  those  men  shall  make  a  payment  for  every 
sacrifice,  according  to  that  which  is  prescribed  in 
[this]  writing  .  .  .  Every  payment  which  is  not  pre- 
scribed in  this  tablet  shall  be  made  proportionally 
to  the  rate  fixed  by  those  set  over  the  payments  in 
the  time  of  our  lords,  Halata-Baal,  the  son  of  Abd- 
Tanith,  and  Halats-Baal,  the  son  of  Abd  Esmim,  and 
their  colleagues.  Every  priest  who  takes  a  payment 
beyond  the  amount  prescribed  in  this  tablet  shall  be 
fined  .  .  .  And  every  ofierer  of  a  sacrifice  who  shall 
not  pay  [the  amount]  prescribed,  beyond  the  payment 
which  [is  here  fixed,  he  shall  pay].  .  .' 

Of  the  shorter  inscriptions  of  the  Phoenicians,  by 
far  the  greater  number  were  attached  either  to  votive 
offerings  or  to  tombs.  Some  hundreds  have  been 
found  of  both  classes,  but  they  are  almost  wholly 
without  hterary  merit,  being  bald  and  jejune  in  the 
extreme,  and  presenting  little  variety.  The  depositor 
of  a  votive  offering  usually  begins  by  mentioning  the 
name  and  title,  or  titles,  of  the  deity  to  whom  he 
dedicates  it.  Then  lie  appends  his  own  name,  with 
the  names  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  he  describes  his  offering,  and  states 
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the  year  in  which  it  was  set  up.     Finally,  he  asks  the 
deity  to  bless  him.     The  following  are  examples  :— 

I>s4^Ripno5  OF  Um-el-Awamid. 

'  To  the  lord  Baal-vShamaim,  the  vow^  which  was 
vowed  hv  Abdelim,  son  of  Mattan.  son  of  Abdelim. 
son  i)i  Baal-v^homar.  of  the  district  of  Laodicea.  Thi^ 
natewav  and  doors  did  I  make  in  fulfilment  of  it.  I 
built  it  in  the  180th  year  of  the  Lord  of  Kings,  and  in 
the  143rd  year  of  the  people  of  Tyre,  that  it  might 
l>e  to  me  for  a  memorial  and  for  a  good  name  beneath 
the  feet  of  my  lord,  Baal-Shamaim,  for  ever.  May  he 
bless  me ! '  * 

IXSCRIPTIOX   ox    A   ClPPUS   FROM   CaKTHAGE. 

'  To  the  lady  Tanith,  and  to  our  master,  the  lord 
Baal  Hammon ;  the  offerer  is  Al>d-Melkarth,  the  Suffes, 
son  of  AlKl-Melkartli,  son  of  Hanno.'  * 

IXsrRIPTIOX    ON    A    CiPPl'S    FOUND    IX    MaLTA. 

'To  our  lord  Melkarth.  the  lord  of  Tvre.  The 
offerer  is  tliv  servant,  Alnl-Osiri,  and  mv  brotlier, 
()>iri-S]ioinar,  l)ot]i  of  us  sons  of  ( )siri-Shomar,  the 
son  of  Al)d-()siri.  In  hearing  their  voice,  may  he 
]>\i'SH  tlieiu.'  ^ 

Inscuh'tion  ox  A  Marble  Altar,  brought  from 

Larnaka. 

"  ( )ii  tlie  sixtli  (lav  of  tlie  montli  Bui,  in  the  twentv- 
first   year  of  King  Pumi-yitten,  king  of  Citium  and 

^   Sco  the    Corp.    In8cr.  Scm.  i.     Phwn.  Monujnenta,  p.  177. 
'M)  :J2.  ^  Ibid.  p.  96. 

*  GeHcnius,  Script.  Linguaque  , 
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Idaliura,  and  Tamasiis,  son  of  King  Melfk-j'itten,  king 
oi'  Citium  andldalinm,  this  altar  and  thefse  two  lions 
were  given  by  Bodo,  priest  of  liesepb-Iiets,  son  of 
Yakun-shalam,  son  of  Esmunadon,  to  his  lord  Eeseph- 
licts.     May  he  bless  [him].' ' 

Insckiptios  on  a  Makblk  Tablet  fov.nd  i.\  Cyirus. 

'  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month.  ,  .  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  Lord  of  Kings,  Ptolema3us,  son 
of  Ptoleniieus.  .  .  which  was  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
the  Citians,  when  Amarat-Osiri,  daughter  of.  .  .  son 
:of  Abd-Snsira,  of  Gad'ath,  was  ciinephora  of  Asinoe 
Philadelphus,  these  statues  were  set  up  by  Batli- 
shalun,  daughter  of  Maryiehai,  son  of  Esmunadon,  to 
the  memory  of  his  grandsons,  Esmunadon,  Shallum, 
and  Abd-Eeseph,  the  three  sons  of  Maryichai,  son  of 
Esmunadon.  according  to  the  vow  which  their  father, 
Maryichai,  vowed,  when  he  was  still  alive,  to  their 
lord,  Reseph-Mikal.     May  he  bless  them ! '  ^ 

There  is  a  little  more  variety  in  the  inscriptions 
on  tombstones.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  are 
extremely  curt  and  dry,  containing  scarcely  anything 
beyond  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  buried  in  the 
tomb,  or  that  together  with  the  name  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  monument  is  erected  ;  e.g.  '  To  Athad, 
tlie  daughter  of  Abd-Esniun,  the  Suffes,  and  wife  of 
Ger-Melkarlh,  the  son  of  Ben-hodesh,  the  son  of 
Esinunazar '  * ;  or  'This  momunent  I,  Menahem,  grand- 
son of  Abd-Esmun,  have  erected  to  my  father,  Abd- 
^hamash,  son  of  Abd-Rsnmu' ■* ;  or  'I,  Abd-Osiri, 
'he  son  of  Abd-Snsim,  the  son  of  Hur,  have  erected 

.     '   See  the  Corpm  Inier.  S.mil.  I  '  Ibid.  p.  RO. 

'-  36-30.  '  Ibid.  p.  7C. 
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this  monument,  while  I  am  still  alive,  to  myself,  and 
to  my  wife,  Aramat-Ashtoreth,  daughter  of  Taam, 
son  of  Abd-melek,  [and  have  placed  it]  over  the 
chamber  of  my  tomb,  in  perpetuity.'^  But,  occa- 
sionally, we  get  a  glimpse,  beyond  the  mere  dry 
facts,  into  the  region  of  thought ;  as  where  the 
erector  of  a  monument  appends  to  the  name  of  one, 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  miser,  the 
remark,  that  'the  reward  of  him  who  heaps  up 
riches  is  contempt ; '  *  or  where  one  who  entertains 
the  hope  that  his  friend  is  happier  in  another  world 
than  he  was  upon  earth,  thus  expresses  himself — *  In 
juemory  of  Esmun.  After  rain,  the  sun  shines  forth  ; '  ^ 
or,  again,  where  domestic  affection  shows  itself  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  departed — *  WTien  he 
entered  into  the  house  that  is  so  full  [of  guests], 
there  was  grief  for  the  memory  of  the  sage,  the  man 
that  was  hard  as  adamant,  that  bore  calamities  of 
every  sort,  that  was  a  widower  through  the  death  of 
my  mother,  tliat  was  like  a  pellucid  fountain,  and 
had  a  name  pure  from  crime.  Erected  in  affection 
by  me  his  son  to  my  father.'  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  extent  and  range  of  the 
Phoenician  book  literature,  the  little  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  notices  remaining?  to  us  in  the 
Greek  and  Koman  writers  is  the  foUowinor.  In 
Phoenicia  Proper  there  were  historical  writers  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Hiram,  the  contemporary  of 
David,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  their  countrv  in  a 
curt   dry  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Kings 


^  See  the  Corpus  Inacr,  Scmit.    gufpqm.  Phati.  Man.,  p.  14-». 
pp.  67.  68.  ^  Ibid.  p.  147. 

-  Gesenius,     Scripturcc     Lin-  ,      '*  Ibid.  p.  187. 
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and  Chronicles.^  The  names  of  the  kings  and  the 
length  of  their  reigns  were  carefully  recorded, 
together  with  some  of  the  more  remarkable  events 
belonging  to  each  reign ;  but  there  was  no  attempt 
at  the  philosophy  of  history,  nor  at  the  graces  of 
composition.  In  some  places,  especially  at  Sidon, 
philosophy  and  science  were  to  a  certain  extent 
cultivated.  Mochus,  a  Sidonian,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  atomic  theory  at  a  very  early  date,  though 
scarcely,  as  Posidonius  maintained,^  one  anterior 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Later  on,  the  Sidonian  school 
specially  affected  astronomy  and  arithmetic,  in 
which  they  made  so  much  progress  that  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  themselves  their  debtors  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge.^  It  is  highly  probable, 
though  not  exactly  capable  of  proof,  that  the  Tyrian 
navigators  from  a  very  remote  period  embodied  in 
short  works  the  observations  which  thev  made  in 
their  voyages,  on  the  geography,  hydrography, 
ethology,  and  natural  history  of  the  countries,  which 
were  visited  by  them.  Hanno's  '  Periplus '  may  have 
been  composed  on  the  model  of  these  earlier  treatises, 
which  at  a  later  date  furnished  materials  to  Marinus 
for  his  great  work  on  geography.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  PhcBnician  colony  of  Carthage  that  authorship 
was  taken  up  with  most  spirit  and  success.  Hiempsal, 
Hanno,  Mago,  Hamilcar,  and  others,  composed  works, 
which  the  Eomans  valued  highly,  on  the  history, 
geography,  and  '  origines '  of  Africa,  and  also  upon 
practical   agriculture.'*     Mago   and   Hamilcar  were 


^  See    the    fragments    of  Diiia  ;      "'  Ibid. 
and  Menander,  who  followed  the        *  See    SaUust,    BeU.    Juqurth, 
Tyrian  historians  (Joseph.  Contr.    §17;  Cic.  De  Oral.  i.  58;  Ainm. 
^j?.  i.  18).  j  Marc.   xxii.   15;   Solin.   Polyhut, 

■'  Ap.  Strab.  xvii.  2,  §  22.  ,  §  34. 
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irded  as  the  best  authorities  on  the  latter  subject 

both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  followed, 

ng    the    Greeks    by    Mnaseas    and     Paxamus,' 

■-ng    the    Eonians  by  Varro  and  Columella.'    So 

ly  -was  the  work  of  Mago,  which  ran  to  twetitj- 

.t  books,  esteemed,  that,  on  the  taking  of  Carthajje, 

IB  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of  the  Eonian 

^  After  the  i'all  of  Carthage,  Tyre  and  Sidon  once 

jecame  seats  of  learning ;  but  the  I'hceniciau  hm- 

vras  discarded,  and  Greek  adopted  in  its  place. 

irian,  Sidonian,  Byblian  and  Berytian  authors, 

>m  we  hear,  bear  Greek  names  :  *  and  it  is  im- 

e  to  say  whether  they  belonged,  in  any  true 

to  the  Phoenician  race.     Philo  of  Byblus  and 

s  of  Tyre  are  tlie  only  two  authors  of  tliis 

dod  who  held  to  Phoenician  traditions,  and, 

ibly,    conveyed   on  to  later  ages  Pha?nician 

lucoS   and  accumulations.     If  neitlier  literature  nor 

Bcience  gained  much  from  the  work  of  the  foniier, 

that  of  the  latter  had  considerable  value,  and,  as  tbe 

basis  of  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy,  must  ever  hold 

an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  geographii^al 

progress. 

'  Columella,  lii.  i.  ■  l.s.c).  BoethuB  and  Diodot□^  Peri- 

'  Ibid.  i.  1,  5  G.  I  pateticB,  of  Sidon  (ibid.),  Phil"  of 

"  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  8.  Bybliia.    Hermippus   of   Barj^H* 

*  As  Antipater  and  Apollopini),  .  and  othere. 
Stoic  philosophers  of  Tjre  (Strah.  I 
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POLITICAL     HISTORV. 


■  POL 

W      §  1,  Phienicia,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
F  hegeniotjy  of  Tyre. 

separate  autonomy  of  the  Phaninan  citiea — No  vtarknd  predomi- 
nanee  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  daring  the  Egyptian  perind, 
B.C.  11100-1900 — A  certain  pre-emiiieiiee  tubseqwnily  acquired  by 
Aradu*  and  Sidon — Sidonian  territorial  ascendeney — Great  pro- 
fieieney  of  Sidon  in  the  artg^Sidon'i  war  inilh  the  Philittinen — 
Jler  early  eolonie$ — Her  advance!  in  navigation — Her  general 
cotnmercial  honetly — Oreational  kidnapping^Storieii  of  lo  and 
Eumaim — Internal  goveriimeut-^Relalions  with  the  laraelilet. 

WnKS  the  Phoenician  immigrants,  in  scattered  bands, 
and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  arrived  upon  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  finding  it  empty  occupied  it,  or 
wrested  it  from  its  earlier  possessors,  there  was  a 
decided  absence  from  among  them  of  anj'  single 
governing  or  controlling  authority ;  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  assert  and  maintain  separate  rule  and 
jurisdiction.  Sidon,  the  Arkite,  the  Arvadite,  the 
Zemarite,  are  separately  enumerated  in  the  book  of 
'Genesis ; '  and  the  Hebrews  have  not  even  anj-  one 
'laiue  under  which  to  comprise  the  commercial 
people  settled  upon  their  coast  line,^  until  we  come 
"'^  Gospel  times,  when  the  Greeks  have  brought  the 


.  S,vri&n  nAtions  bptwaeii  tba  const 
nsed  in  a  much  i  line  and  the  desert. 
including    all    the  | 
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term  *  Syro-Phcenician  '  into  use.'    Elsewhere  we  hear 

of  '  them  of  Sitlon,'  '  them  of  Tyre,'  ^  '  the  Giblites,'' 

e  men  of  Arvad,'  *  '  the  Arkites,'   '  the  Sinites,' 

J    Zemarites,'  ^    '  the    iiiliabitants    of    Accho,  (tf 

izib,  and  Aphek,'  *  but  never  of  ihe  whole  mari- 

1  population  north  of  Philistia  under  any  single 

■lie   appellation.     And  the    reason  seems   lo  be, 

the  Phcenicians,  even  more  than  the    Greeks, 

•d  a  city  autonomy.     Each  little  band  of  inuni- 

s  as  soon  as  it  bad  pushed  its  way  into  the 

■ed  tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 

.  itself  upon  some  attractive  spot,  constructed 

tions,  and  having  surrounded  its  habitatious 

ills,  claimed  to  be — and  found  none  to  dispute 

ini — a  distinct  political  entity.     The  confor- 

of  the  land,  so  broken  up  into  isolated  regions 

ig  spurs  from  Lebanon  and  Bargylus,'  lent 

iufial  support  to  Ihe  separatist  spirit,  and  the 

absence  in  the  early  times  of  any  pressure  of  danger 
from  without  permitted  its  free  indulgence  without 
entailing  any  serious  penalty.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
at  what  time  the  first  settlements  took  place ;  but 
during  the  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  over 
Western  Asia,  under  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  (ab.  B.C.  1600-1S50),  we  seem  to  find  the 
Phoenicians  in  possession  of  the  coast  tract,  and  their 
cities  severally  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence  and 
upon  a  quasi-equality.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gebal,  Aradus, 
Simyra,  Sarepta,  Berytus,  and  perhaps  Arka, 
appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  Thothmes  III,*  and  in 

'  Mark  vii.  26.  *  Gen.  x.  17, 18, 

»  Ezra,  iii.  7.  "  Judg.  i,  81. 

*  1  Kings  V,  18  (marginal  render-        '  Pee  above,  ch.  i.  pp.  86-38. 
inn).  '  BmgBch,  BUI.  of  Bgfff,  ■• 

'  Ezek.  xwii.  11.  222,  e(  »eq. 
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the  '  Travels  of  a  Mohar,' '  without  any  indication 
of  the  pre-eminence,  much  less  of  tlie  supremacv,  of 
any  one  of  them.  The  towns  pursued  their  courses 
independently  one  of  another,  submitting  to  the 
Egyptians  when  hard  pressed,  but  always  ready  to 
reassert  themselves,  and  never  joining,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  any  league  or  confederation,  by  which 
their  separate  autonomy  might  have  been  endangered. 
During  this  period  no  city  springs  to  any  remarkable 
height  of  greatness  or  prosperity ;  material  progress 
is,  no  doubt,  being  made  by  the  nation ;  but  it  is  not 
very  marked,  and  it  does  not  excite  any  particular 
attention. 

But  with  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  power, 
which  sets  in  after  the  death  of  the  second  liameses, 
a  change  takes  place.  External  pressure  behig 
removed,  ambitions  begin  to  develop  themselves. 
In  the  nortii  Aradus  (Arvad),  in  the  south  Sidon, 
proceed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  hegemony  over  several 
neighbouring  states.  Sidon  becomes  known  as 
'Great  Zidon.'"  Not  content  with  lier  maritime 
ascendency,  which  was  already  pushing  her  into 
special  notice,  she  aspired  to  a  land  dominion,  and 
threw  out  offshoots  from  the  main  seat  of  lier  power 
as  far  as  Laish,  on  the  head-waters  of  tlie  Jordan." 
It  was  her  support,  probably,  which  enabled  the  in- 
habitants of  such  comparatively  weak  cities  as  Accho 
and  Achzib  and  Aphek  to  resist  tlie  invasion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  maintain  themselves,  despite  all 
attempts  made  to  reduce  them.*  At  the  same  time 
she  gradually  extended  her  influence  over  the  coast 

See  Berord*  of  the  Pail.  ii.  i  '  TiiiIk.  xviii-  7,  8. 

110.  111.  1  '  Il-id.  i.  81. 

-  Jo»h.ii.  8;iii.  28.  | 
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n.       i  in   her    neighljonrliooil.  as  Sarepta,  Heldon, 
perhaps  Ber_vtU8,  Fx-dippa,  and  Accho.     The  period 
lich    succeeds    thai    of    I^yptian    preponderance 
Western  Asia  may   be  distinguished    as   that  of 
ian  ascendency,  or  of  sueh  ascendencj"  slighlly 
d  by  an  AraiUan  hegemony  in  the  north  ova 
seltlenients  intervening  between    Mount  Cosiut 
he  northern  roots  of  Ijebanon.*     During  this 
Sidon  came  to  the  front,  alike  in  arljs.  in  anus, 
I  navigation.     Her  vessels  were  found  by  the 
t  Greek  navigators  in  all  parts  of  the  Medii^r- 
into  wliich    they  themselves   ventured,  and 
rcnowTi  to  push  themselves  into  regions  where 
■ek  dared  to  follow  them.     Under  her  fostering 
.'hcenifian   colonisation  had   spread    over  llie 
if  the  ^\'es(ern  Mediterranean,  over  the  JEgean, 
0  the  rro])ontis.     She  liad  engaged  in  w:ir 
...e    powerful   nation    of  the  Philistines,  .^n(l, 
though  worsted  in    the  encounter,  had  obtained  a 
reptttation  for  audacity.     Ky  her  wonderful  prepress 
in  the  arts,  her  citizens  had  acquired  the  epithet  of 
■JToXvSatSoXoi,-  and  had  come  to-  be  recognised  gener- 
ally as  the  foremost  artificers  of  the  world  in  almost 
every  branch  of  industn,',     Sidonian  metal-work  was 
particularly  in  repute.     When  Achilles  at  the  funend 
of  Patroclus  desired  to  offer  as  a  prize  to  the  fastest 
rtumer  the  most  beautiful  bowl  that  was  to  be  found 
in  all  the  world,  he  naturally  chose  one  which  had 
been    deftly  made    by  highly-skilled  Sidonians,  and 
which  Phoenician  sailors  had  conveyed  in  one  of  their 
hollow  barks  across  the  cloud-shadowed  sea.^     When 

'   Knniantba  (Laodicoa)  in  later  I  power  of  the  north  waa  Aradui. 
times  claimed  the  rank  of  '  Metro-         '  Horn.  /(.  TxiiL  748. 
jHilis,"  which  iiojtiied  a  supremac.v        '  Ibid.  748-748. 
u\  er  otlier  cities ;  but  the  real  chief 
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I  Menelaus  proposed  to  present  Telemachus,  tlie  son  of 
[Lis  old  comrade  Odysseus,  with  what  was  at  once 
i  most  beautiful  and  the  most  vahiable  of  all  his  p 
fflsions,  he  selected  a  silver  bowl  with  a  golden  rim, 
irhich  in  former  days  he  had  himself  received  as 
"a  present  from  Phtedimus,  the  Sidonian  king.^  The 
sailors  who  stole  Euma,'us  from  Ortygia,  and  carried 
him  across  the  sea  to  Ithaca,  obtained  their  prize  by 
coming  to  his  father's  palace,  and  bringing  with 
them,  among  other  wares, 

...  a  necklace  of  fine  gold  to  sell, 

With  bright  electron  linked  right  wondiously  and  well.' 

Sidou's  pre-eminence  in  the  manufacture,  the 
dyeing,  and  the  embroidery  of  textile  fabrics  was 
at  the  same  time  equally  unquestionable,  Hecuba, 
being  advised  to  oficr  to  Athem^,  on  behalf  of  her 
favourite  son,  the  best  and  loveliest  of  all  the  royal 
robes  which  her  well-stored  dress-chamber  could 
furnish — 

She  to  her  fragrant  wardrobe  bent  her  way, 
Where  her  rich  veils  in  beauteous  order  lay  ; 
Webs  by  Sidonian  virgins  finely  wrought. 
From  Sidon'a  woofs  by  youthful  Paris  brought. 
Whan  o'er  the  boundless  main  the  ailulterer  led 

»Fair  Helen  from  her  home  and  nuptial  iied  ; 
From  these  she  chose  the  fullest,  fairest  far,  I 

With  broidery  bright,  and  blazing  as  a  star.* 

Already,  it  would  seem,  the  precious  shell-fish,  on 
which  Phcenicia's  commerce  so  largely  rested  in  later 
times,  had  been  discovered  ;  and  it  was  the  dazzling 
hue  of  the  robe  which  constituted  its  especial  value. 


'  Hnm.  Od.  iv.  618-619.  '      '  nom./?.vi.290  29 J (Sotheby'a 

'  Ihiil.  sv.  460  (Worsley's  trunB-    trncslaticmj. 
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was  ultimately  eclipsed  by  T}re  in  the  pro 
ductions  of  the    loom  ;  aud  the  unrivalled  dye  lia$ 
■>me  down  to  us,  and  will  go  down  to  all  future 
Tyrian  purple  ; '  but  we  may  well  believe  that  ia 
as  in  most  other  matters  on  which   pro3periiy 
jccesa  depended.  Tyre  did  but  follow  in  (hs 
of  her  elder  sister   Sldon,  perfecting  possibly 
uanufacture  which  had  bceu  Sidon's  discovery 
early  ages.     AccordJ  ig  to  Scylas  of  Cadvands, 
VA&  a  Sidonian  colony.'     Geographically  it  be- 
d  rather  to  Philistia  than  to  Phcenicia  ;  but  its 
ision  of  large  stores  of  the  purple  fish  caused 
idden  seizure  and  ra]  d  fortification  at  a  very 
te  date,  probably  by  the  Phcenicians  of  Sidon.* 
quite  possible  that  tl  is  aggression   may  have 
cd  that  terrible  war  to  which  reference  hai 
been  made,  between  the  Philistines  under  tlie 
^i,gdmony  of  Ascalou  and  the  first  of  the  Phcenician 
cities.      Ascalon    attacked    the    Sidonians    bv  land, 
blockaded  the  offending  town,  and  after  a  time  com- 
pelled a  surrender ;  but  the  defenders  had  a  ready 
retreat  by  sea,  and,  when  they  could  no  longer  hold 
out  against  their  assailants,  took  ship,  and  removed 
themselves  to  Tyre,  which  at  the  time  was  probahly 
a  dependency.* 

In  navigation  also  and  colonisation  Sidon  took 
the  lead.  According  to  some,  she  was  the  actual 
founder  of  Aradus,  wliich  was  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  a  body  of  Sidonian  exiles,  who  there  settled 
themselves.''  Not  much  reliance,  however,  can  be 
placed   on  this    tradition,  wliich  first  appears  in  a 


'  Sejlfti,  Periplttt.  5  104.  [      >  JuBtin,  Si*t.  Philipp- 1 

'  CI.  JhHiib.  q'loted  by  Stephen  i      '  Strab.  xvi.  ij.  S  18. 
of  B^-zontiuin,  ad  voc.  AQPOl.        1 
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writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  With  more  confidence 
we  may  ascribe  to  Sidon  the  foundation  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus,  the  colonisation  of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean, 
and  of  those  Phoenician  settlements  in  North  Africa 
which  were  anterior  to  the  founding  of  Carthage. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  Sidonians  were 
the  first  to  make  a  settlement  at  Carthage  itself,^  and 
that  the  Tyrian  occupation  under  Dido  was  a  re- 
colonisation  of  an  already  occupied  site.  Anyhow, 
Sidon  was  the  first  to  explore  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean, and  establish  commercial  relations  with  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  mid-African  coast,  Cabyles, 
Berbers,  Shuloukhs,  Tuariks,  and  others.  She  is 
thought  to  claim  on  a  coin  to  be  the  mother-city  of 
Melita,  or  Malta,  as  well  as  of  Citium  and  Berytus  ;  '^ 
and,  if  this  claim  be  allowed,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  she  was  also  the  first  to  plant  colonies  in  Sicily. 
Further  than  this,  it  would  seem,  Sidonian  enterprise 
did  not  penetrate.  It  was  left  for  Tyre  to  discover 
the  wealth  of  Southern  Spain,  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  affront  the  perils  of 
the  open  ocean. 

But,  within  the  sphere  indicated,  Sidonian  rovers 
traversed  all  parts  of  the  Great  Sea,  penetrated  into 
every  gulf,  became  familiar  sights  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  shore.  From  timid  sailing  along  the  coast 
by  day,  chiefly  in  the  summer  season,  when  winds 
whispered  gently,  and  atmospheric  signs  indicated 
that  fair  weather  had  set  in,  they  progressed  by 
degrees  to  long  voyages,  continued  both  by  night 
and  day,^  from  promontory  to  promontor}%  or  from 


*  Appiaxi)   De    Bebus    Punicis,  \      '  The   Sidonian    vessel    which 

5  1,  &c,  I  carries    off    Eumnpus    quits    the 

'*  GeseniuB,  Mon,  Phoen.  p.  2G7.  '  Sicilian  haven  after  sunset,  and 
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island  to  island,  sometimes  even  across  a  long  slrelch 
of  open  sea,    altogether  out  of  sight  of  land,   and 
carried  on  at  every  season  of  the  year  except  some  | 
few  of  special  danger.     To  Sidon  is  especially  ascribed  ' 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  sailing  by  night,'  I 
ch  shortened  the  duration  of  voyages  by  almost 
,e-half,  and  doubled  the  number  of  trips  that  a 
1  could  accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  year.     For 
sailing  the  arts  of  astronomy  and  conipulalion 
to   be  studied ;  ^  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at 
ent  seasons  had  to  be  known ;  and  among  ihe 
g  constellations    some  fixed  point  had  to  be 
I  by  which  it  would  be  safe  to  steer.     The  last 
n  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear — the  polar  star  of 
own  navigation  books — was  fixed  upon  by  the 
cians,    probably    by    the    Sidonians,    for  this 
ise.^  and  was  practically  employed  as  the  best 
..jiiex  of  the  true  north  from  a  remote  period.     The 
rate  of  a  ship's  speed  was,  somehow  or  other,  esti- 
mated; and  though  it  was  long  before  charts  were 
made,  or  the  set  of  currents  taken  into  account,  yet 
voyages  were  for  the  most  part  accomplished  with 
very  tolerable  accuracy  and  safety.     An  ample  com- 
merce grew  up  under  Sidonian  auspices.     After  the 
vernal  equinox  was  over  a  tieet  of  white-winged  ships 
sped  fortli  from  the  many  harbours  of  the  Syrian 
coast,  well  laden  with  a  variety  of  wares — Phtenician. 
Assyrian,  Egyptian* — and  made  for  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Levant,  the  jEgean,  the  Propontis,  the 
Adriatic,   the  mid-Mediterranean,    where    they   ex- 


eontinned   itfl   voyage    nipht    and  I  '  Strabo,  ivi.  2,  J  24, 

day  without  stopping — 'E|^fjnp  itiv  '  Ibid. 

nuwr    w\iontr    vtrrai    t,    irai    ^FiOfi  ^  ManiliuB.  i.  8O1-S09. 

(Horn.  Od.  XV.  471-476).  I  '  Herod,  i.  1. 
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changed  the  cargoes  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  for  the  best  products  of  the  lands  whereto  they 
had  come.  Generally,  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a 
month  or  two,  would  complete  the  transfer  of  the 
commodities,  and  the  ships  which  left  Sidon  in  April 
or  May  would  return  about  June  or  July,  unload, 
and  make  themselves  ready  for  a  second  voyage. 
But  sometimes,  it  appears,  the  return  cargo  was  not 
so  readily  procured,  and  vessels  had  to  remain  in  the 
foreign  port,  or  roadstead,  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year.^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  traders  must,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  such  as  won  the  respect  of  the  nations  and 
tribes  wherewith  they  traded.  Otherwise,  the  markets 
would  soon  have  been  closed  against  them,  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  peaceful  commerce  which  the  Phcenicians 
always  affected,  would  have  sprung  up  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  a  general  feeling  of 
distrust  and  suspicion,  which  would  have  led  on  to 
hostile  encounters,  surprises,  massacres,  and  then 
reprisals.  The  entire  history  of  PhoDnician  commerce 
shows  that  such  a  condition  of  things  never  existed. 
The  traders  and  their  customers  were  bound  together 
by  the  bonds  of  self-interest,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  dealt  by  each  other  fairly  and  honestly. 
Still,  there  were  occasions  when,  under  the  stress  of 
temptation,  fair-dealing  was  lost  sight  of,  and  imme- 
diate prospect  of  gain  was  allowed  to  lead  to  the 
commission  of  acts  destructive  of  all  feeling  of  security, 
subversive  of  commercial  morals,  and  calculated  to 
effect  a  rupture  of  commercial  relations,  which  it 
may  often  have  taken  a  long  term  of  years  to  re- 


*  See  T^om.  Odyss.  xv.  455. 
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establbli.  ^rodotos  tdb  n»  that,  sf  a  dste  consider-  | 
ably  anterior  to  the  Trq}au  war.  wltea  the  a«cea-  I 
dencT  over  the  other  Hueiiirian  ritk-s  must  ccrtauJr  , 
have  hdoogeA  to  Sidon,  an  aflair  of  tbis  kind  took 
-place  OD  the  coast  <A  Argvdi-s  wliirh  vju  long  felt  tir 
the  Oreeka  as  an  injoiy  and  an  outrage.  A  PlKrai- 
cian  vessel  made  the  coast  nf^.-ir  Argtv*,  and  the  crew, 
.having  effected  a  landing,  pr-^ceecled  to  expose  ibeir 
merchandise  for  sale  aloi^  the  ^hnre.  atid  to  traliic 
with  the  natives,  who  were  very  willing  to  inak* 
purchases,  and  in  the  ODurse  of  five  or  six  days 
boi^ht  up  almost  the  entire  cargo.  At  lengiJi,  j»» 
as  the  traders  were  think'ng  of  re-einharldiig  snd 
sailing  away,  there  came  io-Kti  lo  tlie  •diorc  from  the 
capital  a  number  of  Ai^vu  ladk-s.  tuchidtng  among 
them  a  princess,  fo,  the  (l.-iii^r)iU.T  of  Inachus.  tbe 
Argive  king.  Hereupon,  tlic  iralliciking  and  the 
bargaining  recommenced ;  goods  were  produced 
suited  to  the  taate  of  the  new  customers ;  and  each 
strove  to  obtain  what  she  desired  most  at  the  least 
cost.  But  suddenly,  as  they  were  all  intent  upon 
their  purchases,  and  were  crowding  round  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  the  Phoenicians,  with  a  general  shout, 
rushed  upon  them.  Many — the  greater  part,  ve 
are  told — made  their  escape  ;  but  the  princess,  and 
a  certain  number  of  her  companions,  were  seized  and 
carried  on  board.  The  traders  quickly  put  to  sea, 
and  hoisting  their  sails,  hurried  away  to  I^ypt.' 

Another  instance  of  kidnapping,  accomplished  hv 
art  ratlier  than  by  force,  is  related  to  us  by  Homer.' 
EumaBUs,  the  swineherd  of  Ulysses,  was  the  son  of  a 
king,  dwelUug  towards  the  west,  in  an  island  off  the 


-  Horn.  Od^ii.  zv.  408-484. 
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Sicilian  coast.  A  Phoeuician  woman,  herself  kid- 
napped from  Sidon  by  piratical  Taphians,  had  the 
task  of  nursing  and  tending  him  assigned  to  her,  ami 
discharged  it  faithfully  imtil  a  great  temptation  be- 
fell her.  A  Sidonian  merchant-ship  visited  the  island, 
laden  with  rich  store  of  precious  wares,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
course  of  which  one  of  the  sailors  seduced  the 
Phoenician  nurse,  and  suggested  that  when  the  vessel 
left,  she  should  allow  herself  lo  be  carried  off  in  it. 

■  The  woman,  whose  parents  were  still  alive  at  Sidon, 

■  came  into  the  scheme,  and  being  apprised  of  the  date 
^^  of  the  ship's  departure,  stole  away  from  the  palace 
^■unobserved,  taking  with  her  three  golden  goblets. 
^■and  also  her  master's  child,  the  boy  of  whom  she  had 
^■■charge.  It  was  evening,  and,  all  having  been  pre- 
^■pared  beforehand,  the  nurse  and  child  were  hastily 
^■smuggleil  on  board,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the 
^^ship  was  soon  under  weigh.     The  wretched  wonuan 

died  ere  the  voyage  was  over,  but  tlie  boy  Biirvi\'ed, 
and  was  carried  by  the  traders  to  Ithaca,  and  there 
sold  for  a  good  sum  to  Laertes. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  these  narratives,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  his- 
torically true.  There  may  never  have  been  an  *  lo, 
daughter  of  Inaehus,'  or  an  '  Eum^us,  sou  of  Ctesius 
Ormeuides,'  or  an  island,  '  Syria  caUed  by  name,  over 
against  Ortygia,'  or  even  a  Ulj'sses  or  a  Laertes.  But 
the  tales  could  never  have  grown  up,  have  been  in- 
vented, or  have  gained  acceptance,  unless  the  practice 
of  kidnapping,  on  which  they  are  based,  had  been 
known  to  be  one  in  which  the  Phcenicians  of 
the  time  indulged,  at  any  rate  occasionally.  We 
must  allow  this   blot  on  ihe   Sidonian   escutcheon, 


\ 
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and  can  odIt  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their  oflence. 
first,  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  age,  and  secondly, 
the  fact  that  such  de\-iations  from  the  iiue  of  f»ir- 
dealing  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Sidouiaa 
tradera  must  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  or  the 
flourishing  and  lucrative  trade,  which  was  the  ba^J 
of  all  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  cooljli 
not  possibly  have  been  established.  Successful  com' 
merce  must  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  mutual  cpb- 
fidetire;  and  mutual  confidence  is  impossible  unless 
the  rules  of  fair  dealing  are  observed  on  botli  sitlt*, 
if  not  invariably,  yet,  at  any  rate,  so  generally  that 
the  infraction  of  them  is  not  contemplated  ou  either 
side  as  anything  but  the  remotest  contingency. 

Of  the  internal  goveriimenl  of  Sidou  during  tliift 
period  no  details  have  come  down  to  us.  rn*< 
doubtedly,  like  all  the  Phtenician  cities  in  the  early 
times.'  she  had  her  o^v^  kings ;  and  we  mav  presume, 
from  the  ahnost  universal  practice  ui  ancient  limes, 
and  especially  iu  the  East,*  thai  the  monarchy  was 
hereditary.  The  main  duties  of  the  king  were  to 
lead  out  the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war,  and  to 
administer  justice  in  time  of  peace/'  The  kings 
were  in  part  supported,  in  part  held  in  check,  by  a 
powerful  aristocracy— an  aristocracy  which,  we  maT 
conjecture,  had  wealth,  rather  than  birth,  as  its  basis. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  political  authority  w.is 
possessed  by  the  prieatljood,  nor  that  the  priestliood 
was  a  caste,  as  in  India,  and  (according  to  some 
writers)  in  Egypt.     The  priestly  office  was  certainly 

'  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  14.  [    Record*.  li.  167),  in  Judah  and 

■■  We  find  hereditary  monardij  I   Israel,  in  Syria  (a  Kin[,rB  liiL  H], 

among  the  Hitlites  {Rei-ordt  of  Iht     in  Amnion  (2  Sam.  x.  1),  tc. 

i'aal,  iv.  28),  at  T^Te(^^enand.ap.         '  1  Sam.  viii.  20. 

Joseph.  Oontr.  Ap.  i.  16),  in  Moab  | 
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attached  by  any  general  custom  to  the  person  of 
kings,  though  kings  might  be  priests,  and  were  so 

isionallv.^ 

We  do  not  distinctly  hear  of  Sidon  as  having 
1  engaged  in  any  war  during  the  p^^riod  of  her 
ndency,  excepting  that  with  the  Pliilistines.  Still 
the  Zidonians '  are  mentioned  among  the  nations 
:h  '  oppressed  Israel '  in  the  time  of  the  Judges/^ 
must  conclude  that  differences  arose  between 
[1  and  their  southern  neighbours  in  some  portion 
his  period,  and  that,  war  having  broken  out 
reen  •  them,  the  advantage  rested  with  Sidon. 
record  of '  Judges '  is  incomjJete,  and  does  not 
)le  us  even  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Sidonian  '  op- 
sion/  We  can  only  say  that  it  was  anterior  to 
judgeship  of  Jephthah,  and  was  followed,  like  the 
r  '  ojDpressions,'  by  a  '  deliverance/ 
The  war  with  tlie  Philistines  ^  brought  the  period 
idonian  ascendency  to  an  end,  and  introduces  us 
le  second  period  of  Phoenician  history,  or  that  of 
hegemony  of  Tyre.  The  supposed  date  of  the 
ige  is  B.C.  1252.^ 


/hen  kin^  are  priests,  it  is  ^  Jiulj^.  x.  12. 

as  exceptional.  (See  Menoiid.  ^  See   alove,   p.  410. 

Inscription     of     Tabnif,  *  Kenrick,  Vhanlcia^  p.  JMS. 
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^  2.  Phoenicia  under  the  hegenumy  of  Tyre 

(B.C.  1252-877). 
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^mim0  the  citie*  {aboMt  MX.  l2S2,}'-^Firmt  noiahie  rewU,  the 
.f^nieaium  of  Gadet  {B.c.  WW)— Other  eoUmU*  of  mbout  iku 
f0fHtfl-'ExienMum  of  PAcmurtan  commeree^Tyre  rmied  5y  hingt 
^^ki'Bo^i^^*^^^'-^^^^'^  dealinga  wUh  SolomoH'-^HiM  m. 
fM>0m$ni  of  his  oum  eapitaU-BU  opinion  of*  the  land  ofCtHmV 
-  Km  joint  trade  with  the  leraelitee^Hie  %gfar  with  TWeg- 
Stucceuore  of  Hiram— Time  of  dieturhanee-^Beign  of  Ithobel- 
^f  liadeMor--of  Matgen-^f  Pygmalion^Founding  of  Cwiheft 
-Fmi  contact  of  Phetnicia  with  Aeeyria^Suhmieaion  of  Phi- 
nMo.  9'C.  877. 

Tyre  was  noted  as  a  '  strong  city '  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Joshua,*  and  was  probably  inferior  only  to 
Sidon,  or  to  Sidon  and  Aradus,  during  the  period  of 
gidonian  ascendency.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Travels 
of  a  Mohar'  (about  B.C.  1350)  as  'a  port,  richer  in 
fish  than  in  sands/*     The    tradition   was,   that  it 
acquired  its  predominance  and  pre-eminence  from  the 
accession    of  the    Sidonian   population,   which  fled 
thither  hy  sea,  when  no  longer  able   to  resist  the 
forces   of  Ascalon.'     We  do  not   find    it,  however, 
attaining  to  any  great  distinction  or  notoriety,  until 
more   than   a   century  later,  when   it   distinguishes 
itself  by  the  colonisation  of  Gades  (about  b.c.  1130), 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.     We  may  perhaps  deduce  from  this  fact, 
that  the  concentration  of  energy  caused  by  the  re- 
moval to  Tyre  of  the  best  elements  in  the  population 
of  Sidon  gave  a  stimulus  to  enterprise,  and  caused 
longer  voyages  to  be  undertaken,  and  greater  dangers 
to  be  anVonted  by  the  daring  seamen  of  the  Svrian 

*  Josh.  xix.  29.  ^  Records  of  the  Past,  ii.  111. 

*  Justin,  Hist,  Phil,  x>'iii.  3. 
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at  than  had  ever  been  ventured  on  before.  The 
ian  seamen  were,  perhaps,  of  a  tougher  fibre  than 
Sidonian,  and  the  change  of  hegemony  is  certainly 
^mpanied  by  a  greater  display  of  energy,  a  more 
enturous  spirit,  a  wider  colonisation,  and  a  more 
iderful  commercial  success,  than  characterise  the 
iseding  period  of  Sidonian  leadership  and  influence. 
The  settlements  planted  by  Tyre  in  the  first  burst 
aer  colonising  energy  seem  to  have  been,  besides 
les,  Thasos,  Abdera  and  Pronectus  towards  the 
th,  Malaca,  Sexti,  Carteia,  Belon,  and  a  second 
iera  in  Spain,  together  with  Caralis  in  Sardinia,^ 
gis  and  Lixus  on  the  West  African  coast,  and  in 
:th  Africa  Hadrumetum  and  the  lesser  Leptis.*'^ 
r  aim  was  to  throw  the  meshes  of  her  commerce 
ler  than  Sidon  had  ever  done,  and  so  to  sweep 
3  her  net  a  more  abundant  bootv.  It  was  Tvre 
ich  especially  affected  *long  voyages,'^  and  induced 
•  colonists  of  Gades  to  explore  the  shores  outside 
\  Pillars  of  Hercules,  northwards  as  far  as  Cornwall 
i  the  Scilly  Isles,  southwards  to  the  Fortunate 
mds,  and  north-eastwards  into  the  Baltic.  It  is, 
doubt,  uncertain  at  what  date  these  explorations 
re  effected,  and  some  of  them  may  belong  to  the 
r  hegemony  of  Tyre,  ab.  B.C.  600  ;  but  the  forward 
vement  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  have  been 
binctly  Tyrian,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  results 
the  new  position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the 
iden  collapse  of  her  elder  sister,  Sidon. 
According  to  some,^  Tyre,  during  the  early  period 
her   supremacy,  was  under   the   government   of 


Claudian,  BeU.  Oild,  1.  120.      '      '  Herod,  i.  1.  {vnvriXiai  unKpal). 
Solinus,  PolyhUi.  §  29 ;  Plin.  !      '*  Maspero,   Histoirc   Ancienne 
N,  V.  76.  .  d€s  Peuples  de  V Orient,  p.  821. 
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pketim,  or  'judges;'  but  the  generaJ  u.im? 
tfie  Phceuician  c'iUvb  makes  against  this  supposili 
Philo  in  his  '  Origines  of  Phtenicia  '  speaks  consitf 
of  kings,'  but  never  of  judges.  We  hear  of  a  ki 
Abtl-Ba-ol,  at  Herytiis*  about  b.c.  1300.  Sidoo 
kings  are  mentioned  in  conneetion  with  the  luTlIi 

ropa.*     Tlie  cities  founded  by  the  Pha-ninaw 

inis  are  always  under  monarchical  rule.'    Tl! 
«]f,  when  its  historj-  ^     .  presents  itself  to  us  in 
lail.  is  governed  bj        ug '    All  that  can  lie  urj 

the  other  side  is,  th;      re  know  of  no  Tyrian  ti 
f  name  until  about  B.       050 ;  and  thai,  if  llierc  b 
»n  earlier  kings,  it  n      it  have  been  expected  tba 
8omi'  record  of  them         Id  have  come  down  to  tt 
Hut  to  argue  thus  is         ignore  the  extreme  sam 
ness  and  casual  chari  of  the  notices  wliichlu'l 

i-eached  us  bearing  up  lie  early  Phcenieian  liistOTti 
Xo  writer  h;is  left,  us  i  ny  continuous  history  d 
Phoenicia,  even  in  the  barest  outline.*  Native  uionU' 
mental  annals  are  entirely  wanting.  We  depend  (or 
the  early  times  upon  the  accident  of  Jewish  moTiarilB 
iiaviiig  i-ome  intu  contact  OLcasionaily  with  riniuii'iaii 
ones,  and  on  Jewish  writers  having  noted  the  occa- 
sions in  Jewish  histories.  Scripture  and  Josephu! 
alone  furnish  our  materials  for  tlie  period  now  undei 
consideration,  and  the  materials  are  scanty,  fr^ 
mentary,  and  sadly  wanting  in  completeness. 

It  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centnr 
it.c.  that  these  materials  become  available.     Abou 

'   See   tlie   fragiuents   of   Philo    in  all  the  cities  (G.  Smith,  Etms"* 
Bvbliiis,  tiiMfi'm.  I  Caiion.  p.  1S9).     So  the  Peni*i>^ 

''  Eiiseb.  Prasp-  Ev.  x.  ».  §  12.      i  (Herod,  v.  104^-110). 
'  Tnlimi.  Adi:  Grar.  5  58.  ^  Dins,  Fr.  2 ;  Henand.  Fr.  l 

*  Cinyrns   and   Belue  are  both  '      '  Justin  (xviii.  8)  jg  geared}'  "^ 
ronnffted  with   Cypnis  as  kinfta.    exception. 
Tlie  AsBj-riaiis  found  kings  there., 
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4B  time  when  David  was  acclaimed  as  king  by  the 
4^  of  Judali  at  Hebron,  a  Phcenician  prince  mounted 
Wf^  throne  of  T}Te,  by  name  Abibalus,  or  Abi-Baal.^ 
§1  do  not  know  the  length  of  his  reign ;  but,  while 
ip  son  of  Jesse  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
b-Baal  was  succeeded  on  the  Tj^ian  throne  by  his 
■I,  Hiram  or  Hirom,  a  prince  of  great  energy,  of 
Hried  tastes,  and  of  an  unusually  broad  and  liberal 
am  of  mind.  Hiram,  casting  his  eye  over  the  con- 
Won  of  the  states  and  kingdoms  which  were  his 
saghbours,  seems  to  have  discerned  in  Judah  and 
Rvid  a  power  and  a  ruler  whose  friendship  it  was 
SMirable  to  cultivate  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
^nt  of  very  close  relations.  Accordingly,  it  was 
^t  long  after  the  Jewish  monarch's  capture  of  the 
febusite  stronghold  on  Mount  Zion  that  the  Tyriaii 
rince  sent  messengers  to  him  to  Jerusalem,  with  a 
resent  of  '  timber  of  cedars,'  and  a  number  of  car- 
enters,  and  stone-hewers,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
uilding.^  David  accepted  their  services,  and  a 
oodly  palace  soon  arose  on  some  part  of  the  Eastern 
iU,  of  which  cedar  from  Lebanon  was  the  chief 
laterial,'  and  of  which  Hiram's  workmen  were  the 
Dnstructors.  At  a  later  date  David  set  himself  to 
Dllect  abundant  and  choice  materials  for  the  mag- 
ificent  Temple  which  Solomon  his  son  was  divinely 
Dmmissioned  to  build  on  Mount  Moriah  to  Jehovah ; 
ad  here  again  '  the  Zidonians  and  tliey  of  Tyre,'  or 
le  subjects  of  Hiram,  '  brought  much  cedar  wood  to 
>avid.'  *  The  friendship  continued  firm  to  the  close 
f  David's  reign ;  *  and  when  Solomon  succeeded  his 


*  See  the  fragments  of  Dius  and  ^  2  Sam.  vii.  2. 
[enander  above  cited.                                    *•  1  Chr.  xxii.  4. 

*  1  Chr.  xiv.  1.  i  ^  1  Kings  v.  1. 
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father  as  king  of  Israel  and  lord  of  the  whcde  tract 
between  the  middle  Euphrates  and  ^Egyptj  the  bonds 
were  drawn  yet  closer,  and  an  alliance  ocmdoded 
which  placed  the  two  powers  on  terms  of  the  reiy 
greatest  intimacy.  Hiram  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
Solomon's  accession  than  he  sent  an  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate him ;  ^  and  Solomon  took  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  presented  itself  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion of  building  the  Temple  which  his  father  had  de- 
signed, and  to  request  EQram's  aid  in  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Copies  of  letters  which  passed  between 
the  two  monarchs  were  preserved  both  in  the  lyrian 
and  the  Jewish  archives,  and  the  Tyriim  ver^ons  are 
said  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  public  record 
office  of  the  city  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.*    These  documents  ran  as  follows : — 

^  Solomon  to  King  Hiram  [sends  greeting] : — Enow 
that  my  father  David  was  desirous  of  building  a 
temple  to  God,  but  was  prevented  by  his  wars  and 
his  continual  expeditions ;  for  he  did  not  rest  from 
subduing  his  adversaries,  until  lie  had  made  every 
one  of  them  tributary  to  him.  And  now  I  for  my 
j)art  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  present  time  of 
l)eace,  and  liaving  rest  thereby  I  purpose  to  build  the 
house ;  for  God  declared  to  my  father  that  it  should 
l)e  built  by  me.  Wherefore  I  beseech  thee  to  send 
some  of  thy  servants  with  my  servants  to  Mount 
Tiebanon,  to  cut  wood  there,  for  none  among  us  can 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.  And  I 
will  pay  the  wood-cutters  their  hire  at  whatsoever 
rate  thou  shalt  determine.' 

'  King  Hiram  to  King  Solomon  [sends  greeting]  :— 


*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  viii.  2,  §  6 ;  1  Kings,  Ls.c.       *'*  Ibid.  viii.  2,  §  8. 
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Needs  must  I  praise  God,  that  hath  given  thee  to  sit 
upon  tliy  father's  throne,  seeing  that  thou  art  a  wise 
man,  ami  possessed  of  every  virtue.  And  I,  rejoicing 
at  tliese  things,  will  do  all  that  thou  hast  desired  of 
rae.  I  will  by  my  servants  cut  thee  in  abundance 
timVier  of  cedar  and  timber  of  cypress,  and  will  bring 
them  down  to  the  sea,  and  command  my  servants  to 
construct  of  them  a  float,  or  raft,  aud  navigate  it  to 
whatever  point  of  thy  coast  thou  mayest  wish,  aud 
there  discharge  them ;  after  which  thy  servants  can 
carry  them  to  Jerusalem,  But  be  it  thy  care  to 
provide  me  in  return  with  a  supply  of  food,  whereof 
we  are  in  want  as  inhabiting  an  island.' ' 

The  result  was  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Tyrian  monarch  furnished  his  brother  king  with 
timber  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  cedar,  cut  in  Lebanon, 
and  also  with  a  certain  number  of  trained  artificers, 
workers  in  metal,  carpenters,  and  masons,  while  the 
Israelite  monarch  on  his  part  made  a  return  in  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  supplying  Tyre,  while  the  contract 
lasted,  with  20,(>()0  cors  of  wheat,  the  same  quantity 
of  barley,  20,001)  baths  of  wine,  and  the  same 
number  of  oil,  annually.*  Plitenicia  always  needed 
to  import  supplies  of  food  for  its  abundant  popula- 
tion.^ and  having  an  inexhaustible  store  of  timber  in 
Lebanon,  was  glad  to  find  a  market  for  it  so  near. 
Thus  the  arrangement  suited  both  parties.  The  hill- 
sides of  Galilee  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of 
Esdraelou  and  Sharon  produced  a  superabundance  of 
wheat  and  barley,  whereof  the  inhabitants  had  to 
dispose  in  some  quarter  or  other,  and  the  highlands 


'   Sep  Joseph.  AnI.  J'ld.  viii.  '2,  '  1  Kings  v.  8-6  and  T-9. 
{     7.    und    voinpnre     the    Itttci's         '  1  Kings  v.  lO-1'.j. 
nitli  their  Hebrew  counterparts  in       "  Ezek,  ixvii.  IT ;  Acta  xii.  '20. 
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oi  Samaria  and  Judiea  bore  oil  and  wine  far  beyond 
the  wante  of  those  who  culUvated  Uiem.  What  Rke- 
nicia  lacked  in  these  respects  from  tihe  acantineas.oC 
its  cultiTable  soil,  Palestine  was  able  and  eager^^ 
supply ;  while  to  Phoenicia  it  was  a  bocm  to  obtii^^ 
Aot  only  a  market  for  her  Umber,  but  also  employ- 
ment for  her  surplus  population,  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  was  always  requiring  to  be 
carried  off  to  distant  lands,  fnun  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  itself  at  home. 

A  sdll  greater  advantage  was  it  to  the  mde 
JudsBans  to  get  the  assistance  of  their  civilised  ani 
artistic  neighbours  in  the  deugn  and  execution,  both 
of  the  Temple  itself  and  of  all  those  accessories, 
which  in  ancient  times  a  sacred  edifice  on  a  large 
scale  was  r^^arded  as  requiring.  The  Phceniciana, 
and  especially  the  Tyrians,  had  long  possessed,  both 
in  their  home  and  foreign  settlements,  temples  of 
some  pretension,  and  Hiram  had  recently  been  en- 
paged  in  beautifying  and  adorning,  perhaps  in  re- 
building, some  of  these  venerable  edifices  at  Tyre.' 
A  Phcenician  architectural  style  had  thus  been 
formed,  and  Hiram's  architects  and  artificers  would 
be  familiar  with  constructive  principles  and  orna- 
mental details,  as  well  as  with  industrial  processes, 
which  are  very  unlikely  to  have  been  known  at 
the  time  to  the  Hebrews.  Tlie  wood  for  the  Jewish 
Temple  was  roughly  cut,  and  the  stones  quarried,  by 
Israelite  workmen ;  *  but  all  the  delicate  work, 
whether  in  the  one  material  or  tlie  other,  was  per- 
formed by  the  servants  of  Hiram.  Stone-cutters 
from  Gebal  (Byblus)  sliaped  and  smoothed  the  '  great 

>  Menuider,  Fr.  1.  *  1  Kings  v.  15, 18 ;  2  Ghr.  ii.  18. 
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Stones,  costly  stones '  employed  in  the  substructions 
of  the  '  house ; ' '  Tyriau  earpeniers  planed  and 
polished  the  cedar  planks  used  for  the  walls,  and 
(vered  tliem  with  representations  of  chertibs  and 
■palms  and  gourds  and  opening  flowers.''  The  metal- 
lurgists of  Sidon  probably  supplied  the  cherubic 
figures  in  the  inner  sanctuary,^  as  well  as  the  cast- 
ings for  the  doors,*  and  the  bulk  of  the  sacred 
vessels.  The  vail  which  separated  between  the 
'  Holy  Place  '  and  the  Holy  of  Holies — a  marvellous 
fabric  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crimson,  and  wliite, 
with  cherubim  wrought  thereon  ^ — owed  its  beauty 
probably  to  TjTian  dyers  and  Tyrian  workers  in 
embroidery.  The  master- workman  lent  by  the 
Tyrian  monarch  to  superintend  the  entire  work— an 
extraordinary  and  almost  universal  genius — '  skilful 
to  work  in  gold  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in 
stone,  and  in  timber  ;  in  purple,  in  blue,  in  fine  linen, 
and  in  crimson ;  also  to  gra\'e  any  manner  of  grav- 
ing'^— who  bore  the  same  name  with  the  king,"  was 
the  son  of  an  IsraeHte  mother,  but  boasted  a  Tyrian 
father,*  and  was  doubtless  bora  and  bred  up  at  Tyre. 
I'nder  his  special  direction  were  cast  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  between  Succoth  and  Zartlian,'  those 
wonderful  pillars,  known  as  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
have  already  been  described,'*'  and  which  seem  to 
have  had  their  counterparts  in  the  sacred  edifices 
bolh    of  Phcenicia   and   Cyprus.'^     To    him    also    is 


1  Kinga  V.  17.  18. 

»  lKm((8vii.l4:2Chn)n.ii.l4. 

Ibid.  vi.  IB.  29. 

"  1  Kiup.  vii.  48. 

ILid.verfteHaa--.iH. 

>'  See  above,  pp.  209.  210. 

Ibid.  verM>85. 

"  Menauder,Fr.I:Diu8,  Fr.2; 

-2  Chron.  iii.  14. 

Philoatrat.   VU.  ApoU.  v.  6;  SO. 
Ue.1  Bflt.  Pun.  lii.   U,  22,  M. 

ILid.  li.  14. 

1  Kings  vii.  18. 

Compare  above,  pp.  14a-U7. 
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specially  ascribed  the  ^  molten  sea,'  standing  on  twelve 
oxen,^  which  was  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all  the 
objects  placed  within  the  Temple  circnit,  as  are  also 
the  lavers  upon  wheels,*  which,  if  less  striking  as 
works  of  art,  were  even  more  curious. 

The  partnership   established    between    the  two 
kingdoms  in  connection  with  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  Jewish  Temple,  which  lasted  for  sevem^ 
years,^  was  further  continued  for  thirteen  more  ^  im- 
connection  with  the  construction  of  Solomon's  palace^ 
This  palace,  like  an  Assyrian  one,  consisted  of  severaEI 
distinct  edifices.     '  The  chief  was  a  long  hall  which^ 
like  the  Temple,   was  encased  in  cedar;   whence 
probably  its  name,  "The  House  of  the  Forest  o 
Lebanoft."    In  front  of  it  ran  a  pillared  portico- 
Between  this  portico  and  the  palace  itself  was   si 
cedar  porch,  sometimes  called  the  Tower  of  DaviA. 
In  this  tower,  apparently  hung  over  the  walls  outside, 
were  a  thousand  golden  shields,  which  gave  to  the 
whole  palace  the  name  of  the  Armoury.     With  a 
splendour  that  outshone  any  like  fortress,  the  tower 
with  these  golden  targets  glittered  far  off  in  the  sun- 
shine like   the   tall   neck,  as   it  was   thought,  of  a 
Ijeautiful  bride,  decked  out,  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
East,  with  strings  of  golden  coins.     This  porch  was 
the  gem  and  centre  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  was 
so  much  thought  of  that  a  smaller  likeness  to  it  was 
erected  in  another  part  of  the  royal  precinct  for  the 
queen.     Within  the  porch  itself  was  to  be  seen  the 
king  in  state.     On  a  throne  of  ivo^-y,  brought  from 
Africa  or   India,  the   tlirone   of  many   an   Arabian 
legend,  the  kings  of  Judah  were  solemnly  seated  on 


'  1  Kings  vii.  15-22. 
-  Ibid,  verses  27-87. 


*  Ibid.  vi.  38. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  1.    Compare  ix.  10. 
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the  day  of  their  accession.  From  its  lofty  neat,  and 
under  that  high  gateway,  Solomon  and  his  successors 
after  liim  delivered  their  solemn  judgments.  Tliat 
"porch"  or  "gate  of  justice"  still  kept  alive  the 
likeness  of  the  old  patriarchal  custom  of  sitting  in 
judgment  at  the  gate ;  exactly  as  the  "  Gate  of 
Justice "  still  recalls  it  to  us  at  Granada,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte — "  the  Lofty  Gate  "—at  Constanti- 
nople, lie  sate  on  the  back  of  a  golden  bull,  its 
head  turned  over  its  shoulder,  probably  the  ox  or 
bull  of  Ephraim ;  under  his  feet,  on  each  side  of  the 
8t«ps,  were  six  golden  lions,  probably  the  lions  of 
Judah.  This  was  "  the  seat  of  Judgment."  Tliis  was 
"  the  throne  of  the  House  of  David."  ' ' 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  matters 
because  it  is  from  the  lengtliy  and  elaborate  de- 
scriptions which  tiie  Hebrew  writers  give  of  these 
Phcenician  constructions  at  Jerusalem  that  we  must 
form  our  conceptions,  not  only  of  the  state  of 
Phoenician  art  in  Hiram's  time,  but  also  of  the  works 
wherewith  he  adorned  his  own  capital.  He  came  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  nineteen,-*  on  llie  decease  of 
liis  father,  and  immediately  set  lo  work  to  improve, 
enlarge,    and    beautify  the  city,  which  in  his  time 

(claimed  the  headship  of,  at  any  rate,  all  Southern 
Phoenicia.  He  found  Tyre  a  city  Imilt  on  two  islands, 
separated  Ihe  one  from  the  other  by  a  narrow  channel, 
and  so  cramped  for  room  that  the  inhabitants  had  no 
open  square,  or  public  place,  on  which  they  could 

tmeet,    and    were    closely    packed   in    overcrowded 
'   Stanley,     Lectvres     nn      the  '  to  have  been  fifty-three  years  old 
tewith  Church,  ii.  1B5-1ST.              |  at  hie  decease,  and  lo  have  reigned 
'  i>»etheFrft([Hientof  Menaniler  i  ihitlj'-four  years. 
■lK>veqiioteil,ntieie  Hiram  is  eaid  i 
t _, 
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dwellings.^  The  primary  necessity  was  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  place ;  and  this  Hiram  effected,  first, 
by  filling  up  the  channel  between  the  two  islands 
with  stone  and  rubbish,  and  so  gaining  a  space  for 
new  buildings,  and  then  by  constructing  huge  moles 
or  embankments  towards  the  east,  and  towards  the 
south,  where  the  sea  was  shallowest,  and  thus  taming 
what  had  been  water  into  land.  In  this  way  he  so 
enlarged  the  town  that  he  was  able  to  lay  out  a  ^  wide 
space '  (Eurychdrus)  '  as  a  public  square,  which,  like 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Venice,  became  the  great 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  for  business  and  pleasure. 
Having  thus  provided  for  utility  and  convenience,  he 
next  proceeded  to  embellishment  and  ornamentation. 
The  old  temples  did  not  seem  to  him  worthy  of  his 
renovated  capital;  he.  therefore  pulled  them  down 
and  built  new  ones  in  their  place.  In  the  most 
central  part  of  the  city  ^  he  erected  a  fane  for  the 
worship  of  Melkarth  and  Ashtoreth,  probably  retain- 
ing the  old  site,  but  constructing  an  entirely  new 
building — the  building  which  Herodotus  visited,^  and 
in  which  Alexander  insisted  on  sacrificing.^  Towards 
the  south-west,^  on  what  had  been  a  separate  islet,  he 
raised  a  temple  to  Baal,  and  adorned  it  with  a  lofty 
pillar  of  gold,^  or  at  any  rate  plated  with  gold. 
Whether  he  built  himself  a  new  palace  is  not  related  ; 
but  as  the  royal  residence  of  later  times  was  situated 
on  the  southern  shore,^  which  was  one  of  Hiram's 


»  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  28. 

^  Meuander,  I.b.c. 

^  So  M.  Kenan,  Mission  de 
Phenici^y  p.  869. 

■*  Herod,  ii.  44. 

*  Arrian,  Exped,  Alex,  ii.  IG, 
24. 

^  So   M.   Renan,  after   careful 


examinatipn  (Mission^  1.8.c.)  The 
earlier  opinion  placed  the  smaller 
island,  with  its  Temple  of  Baal, 
towards  the  north  (Kenrick,  Phoe- 
nicia^ p.  347). 

^  Menander,  1.8.o. 

®  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  ii.  28,  sub 
fin. 
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additions  to  his  capital,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable 
that  the  construction  of  this  new  palace  was  due  to 
him.  The  chief  material  which  he  used  in  his  build- 
ings was,  as  in  Jerusalem,  cedar.  The  substructions 
nlone  were  of  stone.  They  were  probably  not  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  those  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  since 
the  wealth  of  Hiram,  sovereign  of  a  petty  kingdom, 
must  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  Solomon's,  ruler  of 
an  extensive  empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty  years  during  which 
Hiram  had  assisted  Solomon  in  his  buildings,  the 
Israelite  monarch  deemed  it  right  to  make  his  Tyrian 
brother  some  additional  compensation  beyond  the 
corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  with  which,  according  to  his 
contract,  he  had  annually  supplied  him.  Accordingly, 
he  voluntarily  ceded  to  him  a  district  of  Galilee  con- 
taining twenty  cities,  a  portion  of  the  old  inheritance 
of  Asher,^  conveniently  near  to  Accho,  of  which  Hiram 
was  probably  lord,  and  not  very  remote  from  Tyre. 
The  tract  appears  to  have  been  that  where  the  modern 
Kabul  now  stands,  which  is  a  rocky  and  bare  high- 
land,'^—part  of  the  outlying  roots  of  Lebanon — over- 
looking the  rich  plain  of  Akka  or  Accho,  and 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  its  fertility.  Hiram, 
on  the  completion  of  the  cession,  '  came  out  from 
Tyre  to  see  the  cities  which  Solomon  had  given  him,' 
and  was  disappointed  with  the  gift.  *What  cities 
are  these,'  he  said,  *  which  thou  hast  given  me,  my 
brother  ?  And  he  called  them  the  land  of  Cabul ' — 
'  rubbish  '  or  '  offscourings ' — to  mark  his  disappoint- 
ment.^ 

'  But   this  passing  grievance  was  not  allowed  in 

'  Josh.  xix.  27.  searches,  pp.  87,  88. 

'  See     Robinson,     Later     Be-  ,      ^  1  Kings  ix.  10-13, 
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any  way  to  OTershadow,  or  interfere  with,  the  friendly 
alliance  and  *  entente  cordiale*  (to  nae  a  modem 
phrase)  which  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
Solomon,  according  to  one  authority,^  paid  a  visit 
to  Tyre,  and  gratified  his  host  by  worshipping  in  a 
Sidonian  temple.  According  to  another,'  Hiram  gave 
him  in  marriage,  as  a  secondary  wife,  one  of  bis  own 
daughters — a  marriage  perhaps  alluded  to  by  the 
writer  of  Kings  when  he  tells  us  that  *  King  Solomon 
loved  many  strange  women  together  with  the  daoghter 
of  Pharaoh,  women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  Ztdonians,  and  Hittites.*'  I^e  closest 
commercial  relaticms  were  established  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  hope  of  them  was  probably  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  which  attracted  both  parties 
to  the  alliance.  The  Tyrians,  on  tiieir  part,  possessed 
abundant  ships ;  their  sailors  had  full  *  knowledge  of 
the  sea,'  *  and  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
almost  wholly  in  their  hands.  Solomon,  on  his  side, 
being  master  of  the  port  of  Ezion-Geber  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  had  access  to  the  hicrative  traffic  with  Eastern 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  perhaps  India,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs.  He 
had  also,  by  his  land  power,  a  command  of  the 
trade  routes  along  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  by  Aleppo, 
and  by  Tadmor,  which  enabled  him  eflectuaUy  either 
to  help  or  to  hinder  the  Phoenician  land  traffic.  Thus 
either  side  had  comething  to  gain  from  the  other,  and 
a  close  commercial  union  might  be  safely  counted 
on  to  work  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  Such 
a  union,    therefore,    took    place.       Hiram    admitted 
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-^Solomon  to  a  participation  in  his  western  traffic ; 
.'and  the  two  kings  maintained  a  conjoint  'navy  of 
Tarshish,'  ^  which,  trading  with  Spain  and  the  West 
..coast  of  Africa,  brought  to  Phoenicia  and  Palestine 
,  *  once  in  three  years '  many  precious  and  rare  com- 
5  modities,  the  chief  of  them  being  '  gold,  and  silver, 
•rivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.'     Spain  would  yield 
^  tlie  gold  and  the  silver,  for  the  Tagus  brought  down 
.  gold,^  and  the  Spanish  silver-mines  were  the  richest 
•  in  the  world.^     Africa  would  furnish  in  abundance 
the  ivory  and  the  apes ;  for  elephants  were  numerous 
in  Mauritania,*  and  on  the  west  coast,^  in  ancient 
times;    and  the  gorilla^  and  the  Barbary  ape  are 
well-known  African  products.     Africa  may  also  have 
produced  the  '  peacocks,'  if  tukkiyim  are  really  '  pea- 
cocks,'  though   they   are    not    found    there  at  the 
present   day.       Or    the   tukkiyim  may   have    been 
Guinea-fowl — a  bird   of  the  same    class    with   the 
peacock. 

In  return,  Solomon  opened  to  Hiram  the  route  to 
the  East  by  way  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Solomon,  doubtless 
by  the  assistance  of  shipwrights  furnished  to  him 
from  Tyre,  '  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion-Geber, 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Edom,'  ^  and  the  sailors  of  the  two 
nations  conjointly  manned  the  ships,  and  performed 


>  See  1  Kings  x.  22.  The  dis- 
tinctness  of  this  navy  from  the 
one  which  brought  gold  from 
Ophir  has  been  maintained  by 
Dean  Stanley  (Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  156)  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Hammond  {Pulpit  Com- 
mentary^ Comment  on  1  Kings, 
p.  218),  as  well  as  by  the  present 
writer  (Speaker^s  Commentaryy  ii. 
pp.  545,  546). 


^  Mela.  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  iv.  22, 
§  115;  Catull.  xx.  30,  &c. 

^  See  Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  3 ;  xxxiii. 
6 ;  Polyb.  x.  10 ;  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  3 
and  10. 

•  Herod,  iv.  191 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  11. 

*  Hanno,  Periplus,  p.  6. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  13,  14. 

'  1  Kings  ix.  26. 
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voyage  to  OpUir,  whence  they  brouglil  goH, 

'eat  plenly  of  almuff-trees,"  and   precious  slon 

position  of  Ophir  has  been  much  disputed. 

balance  of  argument  is  in  favour  of  the  the 

3h  places  it  in  Arabia,  on  the  south>eastem  co 

;ttle  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-ehirantRi*  li 

tible  that  the  fleet  did  not  confine  itself  lo  ti 

Ophir,  hut,  once  launclied  on  the  Indian  Oau 

eded    alonj^    the  j5  *    ic  coast    to  tlie  Pera 

and  the  peninsula      '  Hindustan.     Or  '^t 

have  been  an  Arab     mporiuni   for  the  Itiiiil 

'le,  and  the  merchants  -if  Syria  may  have  fooa/ 

;  the  Ind  nmno         s,  and  the  IndiaDwocdSi 

wnicli  they  h         to  hi         brought  back  with  tha 

to  their  own  cou  A    lost  lucrative  traffic 

■AAftaiidy  establisli       -y  t      united  efforts  of  tki« 

f^>i :    and  if  the  ]  liare  of  the  profit 

.-jlomon  and  tlie  Heoi^ws,  still  the  Phoenicians  se 
Hiram  must  have  participated  to  some  considera!jl! 
extent  in  the  gains  made,  or  the  arrangement  wouli 
not  have  continued. 

It  is  thought  that  Hiram  was  engaged  in  oneffB 
of  some  imporlanee.  Menander  tells  us,  accordinf 
to  the  present  text  of  Josephus,^  that  tlie'Tityi 
revolted  from  him,  and  refused  any  longer  to  pay  tum 
tribute,  whereupon  he  made  an  expedition  ag«Mf 
them,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  them  lo  submit 
to  his  Muthority.  As  the  '  Tityi '  are  an  unkmiffn 
jK'ople.  conjecture  has  been  busy  in  suggesting  other 


'   1  Kins*  X-  !!■  ■  the  Hebraised  form  of  a  Dmc»" 

'  Till'  I'lisi-  is  excpllenlly  stated    word    for    sandalwood '   (StanltJ' 

in     Mr,    ■r«iRtlplim'i'    arliv'le     on  I  Lecturea,  ii,  151). 

orillKiii  I'r.Smitha  Z>tWionary  I      <  1  Rin)^  ix.  38. 

,</  Ihr  lUMr.  vol.  ii.  '  Contr.  Ap.  i.  la 

*  Ah  iiliHug  or  ii^um,  which  is  I 
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names,'  and  critics  are  now  of  opiuion  that  the 
original  word  used  by  Menander  was  not  'Tityi,' 
but  '  Itykaii.'  The  '  Ityka;i '  are  the  people  of  tJtica  : 
and,  if  this  emendation  be  accepted,^  we  must  regard 
Hiram  as  having  had  to  crush  a  raost  important  and 
dangerous  rebellion.  Utica,  previously  to  the  found- 
ation of  Carthage,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  the  mid-African  colonies,  and  her  successful 
revolt  would  probably  have  meant  to  Tyre  the  loss 
of  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those 
valuable  settlements.  A  rival  to  her  power  would 
have  sprung  up  in  the  West,  whicli  would  have 
crippled  her  commerce  in  that  quarter,  and  checked 
lier  colonising  energj'.  She  would  have  suffered  thus 
early  more  than  she  did  four  hundred  years  later  by 
the  great  development  of  the  power  of  Carthage  ; 
would  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  prestige  ;  and 
have  entered  on  the  period  of  her  decline  when  she 
had  but  lately  obtained  a  commanding  position. 
Hiram's  energy  averted  these  evils :  he  did  not 
(^■hoose  that  his  kingdom  should  be  dismembered,  if 
he  could  anyhow  help  it ;  and,  offerins'  a  firm  and 
Blrenuous  opposition  to  the  revolt,  he  succeeded  in 
crushing  it,  and  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
The  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram,  which  covered  the 
space  of  forty-three  years,  was  not  followed,  hke  that 
of  Solomon,  by  any  immediate  troubles,  either  foreign 
"r  domestic.  He  had  given  his  people,  either  at 
'lotne  or  abroad,  constant  employment  ;  he  had 
'■onsulted  their  convenience  in  the  enlargement  of 
hjs  capital ;  he  had  enriched  them,  and  gratified 
llieix  love  of  adventure,  by  his  commercial  enter- 


'    Kenrick   argttes   in  fni 
tirutt  (PluetUeia,  p.  S57). 


if  I      '  See  Ettcucl.  Britami.  od  v 
( PHffiNICIA,  iviii.  807. 
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prises ;  he  had  maintained  their  prestige  by  rivetting 
their  yoke  upon  a  subject  state;  he  had  probably 
pleased  them  by  the  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings with  which  he  had  adorned  and  beautified  their 
city.     Accordingly,  he  went  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace ;  and  not  only  so,  but  left  his  djTiasty  firmlr 
established  in  power.    His  son,  Baal-azar  or  Baleazar, 
who  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and 
held   the  throne  for  seven  years,  when  he  died  a 
natural   death.^     Abd-Ashtoreth    (Abdastartus),  the 
fourth  monarch  of  the   house,  then   ascended  the 
throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  reigned  for  nine 
years  before  any  troubles  broke  out.    Then,  however, 
a  time  of  disturbance  supervened.    Four  of  his  foster- 
brothers  conspired  against  Abd-Ashtoreth,  and  mur- 
dered him.     The  eldest  of  them  seized  the  throne, 
and   maintained  himself  upon  it  for  twelve  years, 
wlien  Astartus,  perhaps  a  son  of  Baal-azar,  became 
king,  and  restored  the  line  of  Hiram.     He,  too,  like 
his    predecessor,    reigned    twelve   years,    when   his 
bi'other.  Aservmus,  sui^ceeded  him.     Aservnuis,  after 
rulinff    for  nine   years,  was    murdered   bv  another 
brother,  Dieles,  who,  in  his   turn,  succumbed  to  a 
conspiracy  headed  by  the  High  Priest,  Eth-baal  or 
lllio])a]/^    Tims,  Avliile  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing tlie  death  of  Hiram  was  one  of  tranquillity,  that 
which   supervened   on   the  death  of  Abd-Astartus, 
Hiram's    grandson,   was    disturbed    and    unsettled. 
Three  monarchs  met  with  violent  deaths  within  the 
si)ac(»  of   thirtv-four  years,  and  the  reiirnin^  liouse 
was,  at  least,  thrice  changed  during  the  same  interval. 
At  length  with  Ithobal  a  more  tranquil  time  was 


'   Mennmler,  Fr.  2.  a  Ibid 
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Bached.  Ithobal,  or  Eth-baal,  was  not  only  king, 
ut  also  High  Priest  of  Astoreth,  and  thus  united  the 
highest  sacerdotal  with  the  highest  civil  authority. 
He  was  a  man  of  decision  and  energy,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Hiram,  gifted  like  him  with  wide-reaching 
views,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  One  of  his  first 
lets  was  to  ally  himself  witli  Ahab,  King  of  Israel, 
3y  giving  him  his  daugliter,  Jezebel,  in  marriage,' 
ihus  strengthening  his  land  dominion,  and  renewing 
old  relations   of   friendsliip  -with   the  Hebrew 

leople.     Anotlier  act  of  vigour  assigned  to  him  is 
Ihe  foundation  of  Botrys,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  north 

if    Gebal,   perhaps    a   defensive   movement   against 

Lssyria.^  Still  more  enterprising  was  his  renewal  of 
African  colonisation  by  his  foundation  of  Auza 
in  Xumidia,^  which  became  a  city  of  some  import- 
Mice.  Ithobal's  reign  lasted,  we  are  told,  thirty-two 
Pears.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  his  death, 
md  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Badezor, 
brobably  a  corruption  of  Batezor,  or  Baal-azar* — the 
Dame  given  by  Hiram  to  his  son  and  successor.  Of 
Badezor  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  reigned 
six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Matgen, 
perhaps  Mattan,"  a  youth  of  twenty-three. 

With  Matgen,  or  Mattan,  whichever  be  the  true 


I 


'  1  Kings  xvi.  81. 

'  The  Ae>i,'maiis  probitbly  found 

ttiMT  waj  luto  PbivuiuU  through 

pvp    in    the    lunnntain    line 

«n   Bartiylus   and  Lebanon. 

.-ya  iKicupied  a  strong  piisit  ion 

Jjtween  this  gap  and  the  southoni 

HimiiriMi   cities.   Gebal,    Sidon. 

*  Mnuknder.  Lb.c.  Adzn,  which 
•*  »  later  dftte  became  Aunen,  ia 
"Mnlioned  liy  Tucitue  (Ann.  iv.  25) 
Uilf  lolemy  {Gipgraph.  iv.  2). 


sadily 


'  Tlie  Greek  lambda.  A, 
posses  into  ilelta,  A.  BanJ-a.. 
found  ae  a  FhfEaieiaji  name  in  an 
inscriptioQ  {Corp.  Ins.  Semtl-  i. 
38a,  no.  256). 

"  See  Gesen.  Won.  Phcen.  p.  410. 
MalliiH.  'ft  s'ft-'  wftB  the  naniB 
borne  by  Athalinh'e  high  priest  of 
Boftl  (2  Kinr.-E  xL  IH).  It  is  found 
tis  an  dement  in  several  Plioonicion 
names,  as  Mattan-elim  (Corp.  Int. 
Svmil.  i.  ass.  no.  104) :  Mattau-Baal 
I  (ibid.  p.  »09,  no.  212).  «c. 
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form   of    the   name,   the   internal   history  of  Tj 
becomes  interest! n;j.     It    appears    that   two  put 
ah*ea(ly  existed  in  the  state,  one  aristocratic,  and  ti 
other  popular.'     Mattan,  fearing  the  ascendencT 
e   popular    party,   married    his    daughter,  ffi 
rhom  he    intended    for  his  successor,  to  her  Ml 
ad    his    own    brotlier,    Sicharbas,    who  was  Hj 
iest  of  Melkarth,  and  therefore  possessed  of  mi 
rable  authority  in  his  own  person.    Having  eSe 
marriage,  and  nomir   ted  Hisa  to  succtred ! 
jilattan  died  at  tlie  earlv  age  of  thirty-two,  afi« 
eign  of  only  nine  year.        Besides  his  daugliiw. 
id  left  behind  him  a  a  n,  Pygmalion,  who,  at 
cease,  was  but  eight  or  line  years  old.     TliiscJ 
the  democratic  party  con    ived  to  get  under  iheir 
ence,  proclaimed  him      ng,  young  as  he  was.«B| 
iced  him  upon  the  throne.     Elisa  and  her  hu^baw 
retired  into  private  life,  and  Hved  in  peace  for  swij 
years,  but  Pygmahon,  being  then  grown  to  manhooi 
was  not  content  to  leave  them  any  longer  unnio-l 
lested.     He  murdered  Sicharbas,  and  endeavoured  w 
seize   his    riches.     But   the    es-Qiieen    contriveil  to 
frustrate  his  design,  and  having  possessed  herself  oi 
a  fleet,   of  ships,  and    takeu   on    board    the  ^reatH' 
nmnber     of    the    nobles,    sailed    away,    with  Iff 
husband's    wealth   untouched,  to   Cyprus   first,  xd 
then    to  Africa.*     Here,  by  agreement  with  the  in- 
habitants, a  site  was  obtained,  and  the  famous  setllf 
ment  founded,  which  became  known  to  the  Greet 
as  '  Karchedon,'  and  to  tlie  Eomans  as  '  CarthagOi 
or   Carthage.      Josephus    places    this    event   in  'I" 
liundred  and  forty-fourth  year  after  the  building  o 
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Temple  of  Solomon,^  or  about  B.C.  860.     This 
2,  however,  is  far  from  certain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Ithobal 
z  the  first  contact  took  place  between  Phoenicia 

Assyria.  About  b.c.  885,  a  powerful  and  war- 
'  monarch,  by  name  Asshur-nazir-pal,  mounted  the 
Due  of  Nineveh,  and  shortly  engaged  in  a  series  of 
's  towards  the  south,  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
th-west.^     In  the  last-named  direction  he  crossed 

Euphrates  at  Carchemish  (Jerablus),  and,  having 
TTun  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
>ntes,  he  proceeded  to  pass  this  latter  stream  also, 
L  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  rich  tract  which  lay 
'ween  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediterranean.  'It 
5  a  tract,'  says  M.  Maspero,^  '  opulent  and  thickly 
iulated,  at  once  full  of  industries  and  commercial ; 

metals,  both  precious  and  ordinary,  gold,  silver, 
>per,  tin  (?),  iron,  were  abundant;  traffic  with 
oenicia  supplied  it  with  the  purple  dye,  and  with 
in  stuffs,  with  ebony  and  with  sandal- wood, 
shur-nazir-pal's  attack  seems  to  have  surprised  the 
efs  of  the  Hittites  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
igar.  King  of  Carchemish,  allowed  the  passage  of 
i  Euphrates  to  take  place  without  disputing  it,  and 
3ned  to  the  Assyrians  the  gates  of  his  capital, 
bama,  king  of  Kunulua,  alarmed  at  the  power  of 
*.  enemy,  and  dreading  the  issue  of  a  battle,  came 
terms  with  him,  consenting  to  make  over  to  him 
enty  talents  of  gold,  a  talent  of  silver,  two  hundred 
ents  of  tin,  a  hundred  of  iron,  2,000  oxen,  10,000 
eep,  a  thousand  garments  of  wool  or  linen, 
lether  with  furniture,  arms,  and  slaves  beyond  all 


Confr,  Ap,  i.  18. 

Ancient  idon-archies,  ii.  84-89. 


'  Histoire   Ancienne,  pp.   347, 
348. 


43.^  HlSrOBT  OW  FHCK5ICI1.  ^Cb-  UT. 

« onnt.  The  oounny  of  Lakhuti  resisted,  and 
.-uffrrfii  rhe  nararal  Cf>Q3eqaeiitn*s — all  the  cities 
w^re  sai'rketL  and  the  priai^Qers  cmcified.  After 
rhi.i  exploir.  Aaahur-nazir-pal  ooeapied  both  the 
.slopes*  of  Mount  Lebanocu  and  then  descended  to 
the  *hore»  of  the  Mediterranean.  Fhopnicia  did  not 
.ivrait  his  arrival  to  do  him  homage :  the  kings  of 
Tyre^  Sidon,  Oebol,  and  Arvad.  -which  is  in  the 
mid^t  of  the  sea,"  sent  him  presents.  The  Assyrians 
employed  their  time  in  catting  down  cedar  trees  in 
T>;l>anon  and  Amanns,  together  with  pines  and 
r-j'presses,  which  they  transported  to  Xineveh  to  be 
u-i^rd  in  the  construction  of  a  temple  to  Ishtar.' 

The  f^eriod  of  the  Assyrian  subjection,  which 
commenced  with  this  attack  on  the  part  of  Asshur- 
nazir-pal,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  section.  It 
only  remains  here  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  salient 
])oirits  of  riioifnician  hist  or}'  under  Tyre's  first  siipre- 
iiuu'.y.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  time  of  increased 
(hiruiff  and  enter])ri.se,  in  which  colonies  were  planted 
Mj)on  the.  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  trade 
rxicndcd  U)  the  remote  south,  the  more  remote  north, 
i\]\(\  the  srill  more  remote  north-east,  to  the  Fortunate 
IsL'iiids,  the  fassiterides,  and  probably  the  Baltic. 
Scroiidlv,  it  was  a  time  when  the  colonies  on  the 
Norlli  African  coast  were  reinforced,  strenjjthened, 
and  incnjased  in  number  ;  when  the  Phcenician  voke 
w;is  rivetted  on  that  vast  projection  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean wliicli  divides  that  sea  into  two  halves,  and 
jjoes  fur  to  jrivc^  the  power  possessing  it  entire 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  waters.  Thirdh*,  it 
was  a  time  of  extended  commerce  with  the  Ea^^t, 
])(M'liaps  th(»  only  time  when  Phoenician  merchant 
\ cssels  wvvo  free  to  share  in  the  trade  of  the  EedSea, 
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,  to  adventure  themselves  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to 
explore  the  distant  coasts  of  Eastern  Africa,  Southern 
Arabia,  Beloochistan,  India  and  Ceylon,  Fourthly, 
it  was  a  time  of  artistic  vigour  and  development, 
when  TjTe  lierself  assumed  that  aspect  of  splendour 
snd  magnificence  which  thenceforth  characterised 
ber  until  her  destruction  by  Alexander,  and  when 
slie  so  alwunded  in  (esthetic  energy  and  genius  that 
she  could  afford  to  take  the  direction  of  an  art  move- 
ifient  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  to  plant  her 
ideas  on  that  conspicuous  hill  which  for  more  than 
'tliousand  years  drew  the  eyes  of  men  almost  more 
'flan  any  other  city  of  the  East,  and  was  only 
destroyed  because  she  was  felt  by  Rome  to  be  a  rival 
that  she  could  not  venture  to  spare.  Finally,  it  was 
*  lime  when  internal  dissensions,  long  existing,  came 
"•  3  head,  and  the  slate  lost,  through  a  sudden 
®Sertion,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  strength, 
fliich  was  transferred  to  a  distant  continent,  and 
lere  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  developed  itself  into  a 
Ciwer,  not  antagonistic  indeed,  but  still,  by  the 
ftcessity  of  its  position,  a  rival  power- — a  new 
>mmercial  star,  before  which  all  other  stars,  whatever 
Iwir  brightness  had  been,  paled  and  waned — a  new 
jtetor  in  the  poUty  of  nations,  whereof  account  had 
necessity  to  be  taken  ;  a  new  trade-centre,  wliich 
Duld  not  but  supersede  to  a  great  extent  all  former 
fade-centres,  and  which,  however  unwillingly,  as  it 
e,  and  advanced,  and  prospered,  tended  to  dim, 
icure,  and  eclipse  the  glories  of  its  mother-city.        j 
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^  3.  Ftataiaa  drnriag  Ae  ftriod  1^  ib  amtjee&m  to 
Aaggria  (u.  877-6^5). 

—Bmni  ■fill  ^  K»h«  j.-h»T-iJ.  ft*»mt  MjcllOi-BftolS 
€f  Simym  BtmU  mf  Tjn  Bdv  BhOmmm  Wkn  ^  EUmf 
tna  Shttmmnrwtr  JV.  mmd  Mifft  ffwriiril  »■,«  ,^  JMt 
MiOmt—Bm  mmr  mitk  lfi»i«Miii  li ■■■<■■■  ^  Bari-iTu 
mUmu  (hU  EamHtmMum  mmd  A^mr-^mmi-r^U-Bav^  mi 
nimtiimm  tffAww ■ '  "■'■■'.'.'       ~  .-.y. 

The  first  cor: ar:  (.t"  I'ii.tiii.  ia  wiih  Aasvria  took 
place,  as  abov^  >.!.-i.-rv.-.J,'  in  ihe  reign  of  Assliur- 
nanr-pal,  about  the  year  B.i .  tT7.  The  principal 
(nties,  oa  the  approach  of  the  great  c*jnqiieriiig 
monarch,  with  Ids  mullitudinous  array  of  oharidts, 
his  clouds  of  h<>r>4-.  and  hi-s  inituiiu!  i"'.  !■.-■  .f  foot 
soldiers,  made  t;i^-U' to  ?ul>niit  !h>  :  :  ::lii  to 

propitiate  the  invader  by  rich  gifts,  and  accepted 
what  they  hoped  might  prove  a  nominal  subjection. 
Arvad,  which,  as  the  most  northern,  was  the  most 
directly  threatened,  Gebal,  Sidon,  and  even  tlie 
comparatively  remote  Tyre,  sent  their  several  em- 
bassies,  made  their  offerings,  and  became,  in  name 
at  any  rate,  Assyrian  dependencies.  But  the  real 
subjection  of  the  country  was  not  effected  at  this 
time,  nor  without  a  struggle.  Asshur-nazir-pal's  yoke 
lay  lightly  upon  his  vassals,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  long  reign — from  B.C.  877  to  B.C.  860 — he  seems 
to  have  desisted  from  militarj-  expeditions,*  and  to 
Iiave  exerted  no  pressure  on  the  countries  situated 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Shalmaneser  II.,  that  the  real 
fontjuest  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  was  taken  in  hand, 

'  See  page  487.  '  Ancient  Monarchiei,  ii.  90-M. 
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and  pressed  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  long  senes 
of  hard-fought  campaigns  and  bloody  battles.  From 
his  sixth  to  his  tweuty-first  year  Shalmaneser  carried 
on  an  almost  coutiniious  war  in  Syria,'  where  his 
adversaries  were  the  monarchs  of  Damascus  and 
Haraath,  and  '  the  twelve  kings  beside  the  sea,  above 
and  below,'  ^  one  of  whom  is  expressly  declared  to  " 
have  been  '  Mattan-Baal  of  Arvad.'^  It  was  not 
until  the  year  B.C.  839  that  this  struggle  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  the  monarchs 
engaged  in  it  to  their  great  adversary,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  system  of  'tribute  and  taxes.'* 
The  Phoenician  towns  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  the 
AssjTian  monarch  a  certain  fixed  sum  in  the  precious 
luetals.  and  further  to  make  liini  presents  from  time 
to  time  of  the  best  products  of  their  country.  Among 
these  are  mentioned  'skins  of  buffaloes,  Iiorns  of  buf- 
faloes, clothing  of  wool  and  linen,  violet  wool,  purple 
wool,  strong  wood,  wood  for  weapons,  skins  of  sheep, 
ices  of  shining  purple,  and  birds  oflieaven.'  ^ 
The  relations  of  Phoenicia  towards  the  Assyrian 
iUDUarchy  continued  to  be  absolutely  peaceful  for 
above  a  century.  The  cities  retained  their  native 
nionarchs.  their  laws  and  institutions,  their  religion, 
und  tlieir  entire  internal  administration.  So  long  as 
they  paid  ihe  fixed  tribute,  they  appear  not  to  have 
lieen  interfered  with  in  any  way.  It  would  seem  that 
llieir  trade  prospered.  Assyria  had  under  her  control 
the  greater  portion  of  those  commercial  routes  across 
le  continent  of  Asia,*  wliich  it  was  of  the  highest 


'  Aneienf  MonnrchUi,  ii.    ll>2- 
i;  Eponym  Cuwon.pp.  lOS-114. 
•  Bprtnym  Cation,  p.  lla,  L  45. 
'  Ibid.  p.  108, 1.  98. 
'*  Ibid.  p.  IIS,  L  14. 


^  Ibid.  p.  120.  11.  33-3.1. 

"  SeealH)ve,pp.'28H-29a.  ■When 
ABsyriu  liecaine  mistrcsa  of  Upper 
Synu.  the  Oronlen  valley,  ftnd  the 
kingdom  of  larael,  ahe  could  have 
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importance  to  Fhoenioia  to  hare  open  and  free 
periL     Her  caravans  could  traverse  them  wiA 
creased  security,  now  that  they  were  saf^naidedl 
a  power  whereof  she  was  a  dependencj.    She 
even  have  obtained  through  Assjria  access 
which  had  been  previously  closed  to  her, 
and  perhapis  Persia.    At  any  rate  Tyre  seen 
been  as  flourishing  in  the  later  times  of  the 
dominion  as  at  ahnost  any  other  period.     lffv*\ 
denouncing  woe  upon  her,  towards  the  close  of 
dominion,  shows  us  what  she  had  been  under  it  :— 

Be  sdlent  <lie  aajs),  je  inhahitantB  of  the  isLuid, 
IMiich  the  merchants  of  Zidoii»  that  pass  oTsr  the  m\ 

have  replenished. 
The  com  of  the  Xile,  on  the  broad  waters. 
The  hsrvest  of  the  BiTer,  has  been  her  revenue : 
She  has  been  the  mart  of  nations.  .  . 
She  was  a  joTfal  dtr. 
Her  antiquiiv  was  of  ancient  days.  .  . 
Slif  wa>  a  city  that  dispensed  ctxtktis  ; 
Htr  inerehants  were  princes. 
Ar.-i  htr  traiiicktrrs  iLe  honourable  of  the  earthJ 

A  rhaiiiie  in  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  Phcrnician 
oiiirs  towanU  Assyria  first  began  after  the  rise  of 
the  StMM»nil  or  Lower  Assyrian  Empire,  wliich  was 
founileil.  ahmu  B.C.  745,  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.' 
Tiglath-pih'Str.  aftt^r  a  time  of  quiescence  ami 
decay,  rai^cd  up  Assyria  to  be  once  more  a  great 
coni|uoring  power,  and  energetically  applied  himself 
to  the  consolidation  and  unification  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  Assyrian  svstem,  as  it  was  the  Eoman,  to 
absorb  nations  by  slow  degrees — to  begin  by  offering 


stran>;K'd     the     Phcenician     land        '  Is.  xxiii.  2-8. 
comiuorco  ai  a  momeni's  notice.  '  Eponym  Canons  p.  64. 
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protection  and  asking  in  return  a  moderate  tribute  ; 
then  to  draw  the  bonds  more  close,  to  make  fresli 
demands  and  enforce  them  ;  finally,  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
effect  a  conquest,  and  absorb  the  country,  leaving 
it  no  vestige  of  independence.     Tiglath-pileser  began 
this  process  of  absorption  in  Northern  Syria  about 
the  year  B.C.  740.     He  rearranged  the  population  in 
the  various  towns,  taking  from  some  and  giving  to 
others,^  adding  also  in  most  cases  an  Assyrian  ele- 
ment, appointing  Assyrian  governors,*"^  and  requiring 
of  the  inhabitants  *  the  performance  of  service  like 
the  Assyrians.'^      Among   the   places   thus  treated 
between  the  years  B.C.  740  and  Bc.  738,  we  find  the 
Phoenician  cities  of  Zimirra,  or  Simyra,  and  Arqa,  or 
Arka.     Zimirra  was  in  the  plain  between  the  sea  and 
Mount   Bargylus,   not  very  far  from  the   island   of 
Aradus,  whereof  it  was  a  dependency.     Arqa  was 
further  to  the  south,  beyond   the   Eleutherus,  and 
l)eloiiged  probably  to  Tripolis,  if  Tripolis  had  as  yet 
been  founded,  or  else  to  Botrys.     Both  of  them  were 
readily  accessible  from  the  Orontes  valley  along  the 
course  of  the  Eleutherus,  and,  being  weak,  could 
offer  no  resistance.     Tiglath-pileser  carried  out  his 
plans,  rearranged  the  populations,  and   placed   the 
cities  under  Assyrian  governors  responsible  to  him- 
self.    There  was  no  immediate  outbreak ;   but  the 
injur)^  rankled.     Within  twenty  years  Zimirra  joined 
a  revolt,  to  which  Hamath,  Arpad,  Damascus,  and 
Samaria  were  likewise  parties,  and  made  a  desperate 
attempt   to    shake    off   the   Assyrian   yoke."*      The 


'  Eponym  Canon,  pp.  117-120.   ;      ^  In  B.C.  720.      (See   Eponym 
«  Ibid.  p.  128.  U.  1-5.  Canon,  p.  126,  11.  33-35.) 

«  Ibid.  p.  120, 1.  2S.  1 
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attempt  failed,  the  revolt  was  crushed,  and  Zimirra 
18  heard  of  no  more  in  history. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  harsh  trealment 
of  Simyra  and  Arka,  without  complaint  made  or 
oSence  given,  after  a  fidl  century  of  patient  and  quiet 
submission,  aroused  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  indigDa- 
tion  among  the  Pha-nician  cities  generally,  whicli 
could  not  fail  to  see  in  what  had  befallen  their  sisters 
,  foreshadowing  of  the  fate  that  they  had  to  expect 
jne  day  themselves.  Beginning  with  the  weakest 
cities,  Assyria  would  naturally  go  on  to  absorb  ihose 
which  were  stronger,  and  Tyre  herself,  the  '  anointed 
cherub,' '  could  look  for  no  greater  favour  than, 
like  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  to  lie 
devoured  last.  Luliya,  or  Elulttsus,  the  king  of  Tyre 
at  the  time,'  endeavoured  to  escape  this  calamity  tiv 
gathering  to  himself  a  strength  which  would  enabk 
him  to  dffy  attack,  lie  conirlved  to  establish  iiis 
dominion  over  almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Phcenicia 
— over  Sidon,  Accho,  Ecdippa,  Sarepta,  Hosah,  Bit- 
sette,  Mahalliba,  &c.^ — and  at  the  same  time  over 
the  distant  Cyprus,*  where  the  Cittteans,  or  people  of 
Citium,  held  command  of  the  island.  After  a  time 
the  Citta^ans  revolted  from  him,  probably  stirred  up 
by  the  Assyrians,  But  Elulaius,  without  delay,  H 
an  expedition  into  Cyprus,  and  speedily  put  dovrn 
the  rebellion.  Hereupon  the  Assyrian  king  of  the 
time,  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  successor  and  probably 
the  son  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  led  a  great  expedition 
into  the  west  about  b.c.  727,  and  '  overran  all  Syria 


'  Ewk.  Kxviii.  14.  !  p.  181. 

'  Menander    ap.    Joseph.   Ant.  I      ^  Eponym  CatUM,  p.  182. 
Jud.  ix.  14,  5  2 ;  Eponym  Canon,  I      *  Menonder,  Ij.o. 
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and  riittuicia,''  But  lie  was  unable  to  make  any 
considerable  impression.  Tyre  and  Aradiis  were  safe 
upon  their  islands ;  Sidon,  and  the  other  cities  upon 
the  mainland,  were  protected  by  strong  and  lofty 
■walls.  After  a  single  campaign,  the  Great  King 
found  it  necessary  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  which 
proved  acceptable,  and  the  belligerents  parted  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  without  any  serious  loss 
or  gain  on  either  side.* 

It  seemed  necessary  to  adopt  some  different 
course  of  action.  Shalmaneser  had  discovered  during 
his  abortive  campaign  that  there  were  discords  and 
jealousies  among  the  various  Phoenician  cities;  that 
none  of  them  .submitted  without  repugnance  to  the 
authority  of  Tyre,  and  that  Sidon  especially  had  an 
ancient  ground  of  quarrel  with  her  more  powerful 
Bister,  and  always  cherished  the  hope  of  recovering 
her  original  supremacy.^  He  had  seen  also  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  if  lie  chose 
to  press  upon  them  with  the  full  force  of  his  immense 
^nilitary  organisation,  lay  at  his  mercy.  He  had  only 
to  invest  each  city  on  the  land  side,  to  occupy  its 
territory,  to  burn  its  villas,  to  destroy  its  irrigation 
■works,  to  cut  down  its  fruit  trees,  to  interfere  with 
■  its  water-supply,  and  in  the  last  instance  to  press 
"upon  it,  to  batter  down  its  walls,  to  enter  its  streets, 
^  slaughter  its  population,  or  drive  it  to  take  refuge  in 
its  ships,''  and  he  could  become  absolute  master  of 


'  3>ispi>h.Anl..fml.\.i.e.  'Eni/XSi  itig  a  city,  probably  rhiEnician,  at 
trnKtiia>v  T^f  Tt  Svpiar  itairar  mii  I  one  end,  while  Ihe  inhabitantH 
♦"n-iili',  I  embark   on   board  their  ships  at 

'■■  Ibid.  the  other  (Layard,  Monumenln  iif 

'  See  iibove,  %  1.  pp.  408  417.        Nineveh.  Ist   series,  pi.  71 ;    .Vi». 

*  A    alnb   of   Sennacherib's   re-    and  itt  Uemaini,  u,  8W4). 
JitotGtitB  the  AuBj-rian  armj  emw- 1 
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the    whole   Phoenician  mainland.      Only    Tyre  and 
Aradus  could  escape  him.     But  might  not  they  also 
he  brought  into  subjection  by  the  naval  forces  which 
their  sister  cities,  once  occupied,  might  be  compelled 
to  furnish,  and  to  man,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  assist  in 
manning  ?     Might  not  the  whole  of  Phoenicia  be  in 
this  way  absorbed  into  the  empire?     The  prospect 
was  pleasing,  and  Shalmaneser  set  to  work  to  convert 
the  vision  into  a  reality.    By  his  emissaries  he  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  Tyrian  subject 
towns,  and  succeeded  in  separating  from  Tyre,  and 
drawing  over  to  his  own  side,  not  only  Sidon  and 
Acre  and  their  dependencies,  but  even  the  city  of 
Pala^-Tyrus  itself,^  or  the  great  town  which  had  grown 
up  opposite  the  island  Tyre  upon  the  mainland.    The 
island  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  left  without  support 
or  ally,  to  fight  her  own  battle  singly.     Shalmaneser 
called  upon  his  new  friends  to  furnish  him  with  a 
ileet,  and  they  readily  responded  to  tlie  call,  placini: 
their  ships  at  his  disposal  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and 
supi)lyiniX    him    furtlua'   with    eight   hundred  skilled 
oarsmen,  not   a   sullicieut   number   to   dispense  with 
Assvrian  aid.  but  enoui^di  to  furnish  a  nucleus  of  able 
seamen  for  each  vessel.     The  attack  was  then  made, 
^riie  Assvro-rineuiciau  fleet   sailed   in   a   bodv  from 
some  port  on  the  coutineut,  and  made  a  demonstra- 
tion against  tlie  Island  City,  whieli  they  may  perhaps 
have  expected  to  friufhten  into  a  surrender.     But  the 
Ty  rial  IS  were  in  no  way  alarmed.     They  knew,  pro- 
bablv,  that  their  own  couiitrvmen  would   not   fisrht 
with  verv  nuudi  zt^al  for  their  foreiirn  masters,  and 
they  despised,   muloubtedly,   the   mixed   crews,  hah 


'   Menamler,  l.s.c. 
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led  seamen,  half  tiros  and  bunglers,  which  had 
n  brought  against  them.  Accordingly  they  thought 
efficient  to  put  to  sea  with  just  a  dozen  ships — one 
2ach  five  of  the  enemy,  and  making  a  sudden  at- 
i  with  these  upon  the  adverse  fleet,  they  defeated 
clispersed  it,  and  took  five,  hundred  prisoners. 
•Imaneser  saw  that  he  had  again  miscalculated ; 
-,  despairing  of  any  immediate  success,  drew  ofi'his 
Ds  and  his  troops,  and  retired  to  his  own  country, 
left  behind  him,  however,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
island  Tyre,  a  certain  number  of  his  soldiers,  with 
ers  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  obtaining,  ac- 
ding  to  their  ordinary  practice,  supplies  of  water 
:xi  the  continent.  Some  were  stationed  at  the 
uth  of  the  river  Leontes  (the  Litany),  a  little  to  the 
th  of  Tyre,  a  perennial  stream  bringing  down  a 
^e  quantity  of  water  from  Coele-Syria  and  Lebanon ; 
ers  held  possession  of  the  aqueducts  on  the  south. 
It  to  convey  the  precious  fluid  across  the  plain 
m  the  copious  springs  of  Eas  el  Ain^  to  the 
trest  point  of  the  coast  opposite  the  city.  The 
itinental  water  supply  was  thus  effectually  cut  off*; 
b  the  Tyrians  were  resolute,  and  made  no  overtures 
the  enemy.  For  five  years,  we  are  told,^  they  were 
itent  to  drink  sucli  water  only  as  could  be  obtained 
their  own  island  from  wells  sunk  in  the  soil,  which 
1st  have  been  brackish,  unwholesome,  and  disagree- 
Le.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  revolution  occurred 
Nineveh.  Shalmaneser  lost  his  throne  (b.c.  722), 
d  a  new  dvnastv  succeedinf^,  amid  troubles  of 
rious  kinds,  attention  was  drawn  away  from  Tyre 

See  above,  p.  78  ;  anl  compare    d'aujourdluu,  p.  128. 
rrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I' Art,        '^  Menander,  ut  supra. 
357,    and    Lortet,   La    Syrie 
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to  Other  quarters;  andEluUeusHas  left  in  un(Vi3tiir-bed 
possession  of  his  island  city  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  i 

century. 

It  appears  that,  during  this  interval,  Elulffius  re- 
built the  power  which  Shalmaneser  had  sliattered  and 
brought  low,  repossessing  himself  of  Cyprus,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  some  portion  of  it,*  and  re-eatablisliing  iiis 
authority  over  all  those  cities  of  the  mainland  wLich 
had  previously  acknowledged  subjection  to  him. 
These  included  Sidon,  Bit-sette,  Parepta,  ifabal- 
liba,  Hosah,  Achzib  or  Ecdippa,  and  Accho  (Acre). 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that,  he  tranaferred 
his  own  residc'Dct-  to  Sidon,''  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  clost^r  watch  upon  the  town  which  he 
moBt  suspected  of  disaffection.  The  policy  of  Sargnn 
seems  lo  liavf  Ix'en  to  leave  Pha^nicia  alone,  and 
conli.nl  himself  with  drawiiij^'  the  tribute  whirh  Ihe 
cities  were  quite  willing  to  pay  in  return  for  Assyrian 
protection.  His  reign  lasted  from  bx.  722  to  B.C.  705; 
and  it  was  not  until  Sennacherib,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, had  been  seated  for  four  years  upon  the  throne 
that  a  reversal  of  this  policy  took  place,  and  war  a 
outranve  was  declared  against  the  Phoenician  king, 
who  had  ventured  to  brave,  and  had  succeeded  in 
baffling,  Assyria  more  than  twenty  years  previously. 
Sennacherib  entertained  grand  designs  of  conquest  in 
this  quarter,  and  could  not  afford  to  allow  the  example 
of  unpunished  and  triumphant  rebelUon  to  be  flauiiied 
in  the  eyes  of  a  dozen  other  subject  states,  tempting 
them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.     He  therefore,  as 


'  This  folliiwH  from  his  Inking  I  '  Sinca  Sennacherib  calls  ij"' 
refugo  there  ivheii  attacked  by  .  persistently  '  king  of  Sidon '  libi^- 
Sennncherib  [Eponym  Canon.  I  p.  181,  1.  2 ;  p.  186,  U.  18, 171,  i"* 
p.  130).  king  of  Tyre. 
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m  as  affairs  in  Babylonia  ceased  to  occupy  him, 
*<5hed  the  full  force  of  the  empire  towards  the 
fc,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  crushing  the 
^nician  revolt,  and  punishing  the  audacious  rebel 
!►  had  so  long  defied  the  might  of  Assyria.  The 
cy  which  he  set  in  motion  must  have  numbered 
•«  than  200,000  men;^  its  chariots  were  numerous,^ 
»iege-train  ample  and  well  provided.^  Such  terror 
it  inspire  among  those  against  whom  it  was 
^cted  that  Elulaeus  was  afraid  even  to  await  attack, 
.,  while  Sennacherib  was  still  on  his  march,  took 
>  and  removed  himself  to  the  distant  island  of 
>Tus,'*  where  alone  he  could  feel  safe  from  pursuit 
.  capture.  But,  though  deserted  by  their  sovereign, 
towns  seem  to  have  declined  to  submit  themselves, 
great  battle  was  fought ;  but  severally  they  took 
IS  and  defended  their  walls.  Sennacherib  tells  us 
t  he  took  one  after  another — '  by  the  might  of  the 
iiers  of  Asshur  his  lord'^ — Great  Sidon,  Lesser 
on,  Bit-sette,  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  Mahalliba, 
sah,  Achzib  or  Ecdippa,  and  Accho — 'strong  cities, 
tresses,  walled  and  enclosed,  Luliya's  castles.'^ 
does  not  claim,  however,  to  have  taken  Tyre,  and 
may  conclude  that  the  Island  City  escaped  him. 
t  he  made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  upon 
i  continent  which  had  constituted  Luliya's  kingdom, 
d  secured  its  obedience  by  placing  over  it  a  new 
ig,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  a  certain  Tubaal  ^ 


It  was  the  same  army  which 
185,000  men  by  miracle  in 
night  (2  Kings  xix.  85). 
2  Kings  xix.  28. 
Eponym  Canon,  p.  184,  1.  11. 
Records  of  the  Past,  i.  85. 
Eponym  Canon,  p.  182. 
Ibid. 


^  Eponym  Canon,  p.  132,  1.  14 ; 
p.  136,  U.  14,  19.  *  Tubaal'  is 
probably  for  Tob-baal,  '  Baal  is 
good,'  like  '  Tabrimon '  for  Tob- 
llimmon,  *  Rimmon  is  good  * 
(1  Kings  XV.  18),  and  *  Tabeal '  for 
Tob-El,  *  God  is  good'  (Is.  vii.  G). 

G  G 
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As  die  sune  time 
she  cities  bd 
v^  pxT  »  AarrfiA.'  proittbLy  aogmenszog  it,  as  a 


We  Clear  ajC^T'g  mane-  oc  FlMEzucia  during  the 
mqn  oc  SeanMiisSK  eixcepc  that,  shoftlr  after  his 
cfjc^rses:.  oc  :lkr  rracc  aboat  Sidoo,  lie  receiTed 
cribate.  ckjg  ocIt  &[>ci  the  kit^  vhom  he  had  just  set 
over  that  zovn.  bat  al»  from  rramelek,  king  of 
Gebal  Bybhfi&.azkdAbd-ilihit^kiiigofArvad.'  The 
three  towns  represent,  fffobabbr.  the  whok  d 
PhoHucia.  Aradiu  at  this  time  exercising  dominioD 
over  the  northern  tract,  or  that  extending  bm 
llonnt  Caaos  to  the  Elenthenis,  Gebal  or  Byblus 
over  the  central  tract  finnn  the  Elenthems  to  the 
Tamyra&,  and  Sidon,  in  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Tyre, 
ruling  the  southern  tract  from  the  Tamvras  to  Mount 
Carmfrl.  It  appears  further,'  that  at  some  date 
l^etween  this  tribute-driving  <  B.C.  701 'i  and  the  death 
of  ivTinacherib  'B.C.  0S1»  Tubaal  must  have  been 
-ij<^:ceeded  in  the  uovemment  of  Sidon  by  Abdi-Milkut, 
or  AWl-Melkarth^  i  y>qVAWAdO\  but  \^hether 
tliis  change  was  caused  by  a  revolt,  or  took  place  in 
tli^;  ordinar\"  course,  Tubaal  dvin^  and  beincj  sue- 
c^fcded  bv  his  son,  is  whoUv  uncertain. 

All  that  we  know  is  that  Esarhaddon,  on  his 
ucccHHion^  found  Abd-Melkarth  in  revolt  against  his 
aiitliority.     He  had  formed  an  alliance  with  a  certain 


'  Eponyrn  Camm,  p.  132, 11.  15,  *  Abd-Melkarth  is  one  of  the 
10.  commonest  of  Phcenician  names* 

^  n»i(l.  11.  10,  *2().  :  It  occurs,  either  folly,  or  in  the 

**  I'Voin  the  fact  that  Abdi-  ■  contracted  form  of  Bod-Melkarth, 
Milkiit  JH  kin^  of  Sidon  at  the  ;  scores  of  times  in  the  inscription^^ 
jiccj'Hrtinii  of  KHarhaddon  {liecordu  i  of  Carthage.  The  meaning  ^ 
of  Ike  Pant,  iii.  111).  i  '  servant  of  Melkarth.' 
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luarri,  king  of  Kundi  and  Sizu,^  a  prince  of  the 
i.non,  and  had  set  up  as  independent  monarch, 
>ably  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  which  was 
ed  between  Esarhaddon  and  those  two  of  his 
liers  who  disputed  his  succession  after  they  had 
dered  his  father.^  As  soon  as  this  struggle  was 
'5   and    the    Assyrian    monarch    found    himself 

to  take  his  own  course,  he  proceeded  at  once 

680)  against  these  two  rebels.  Both  of  them 
I  to  escape  him.  Abd-Melkarth,  quitting  his 
tal,  fled  away  by  sea,  steering  probably  either 
-Aradus  or  for  Cyprus.  Sanduarri  took  refuge  in 
iQOuntain  fastnesses.  But  Esarhaddon  was  not  to 
affled.  He  caused  both  chiefs  to  be  pursued  and 
^n.      'Abd-Melkarth,'   he   says,^  *who   from  the 

of  my  soldiers  into  the  middle  of  the  sea  hath 
»  like  a  fish  from  out  of  the  sea,  I  caught,  and  cut 
his  head.  .  .  .  Sanduarri,  who  took  Abd-Mel- 
th  for  his  ally,  and  to  his  difficult  mountains 
5ted,  like  a  bird  from  the  midst  of  the  mountains, 
aught  and  cut  off  his  head.'  Sidon  was  very 
erely  punished.  Esarhaddon  boasts  that  he  swept 
ly  all  its  subject  cities,  uprooted  its  citadel  and 
ace,  and  cast  the  materials  into  the  sea,  at  the 
le  time  destroying  all  its  habitations.  The  town 
;  plundered,  the  treasures  of  the  palace  carried  off, 
[  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  deported  to 
yria.  The  blank  was  filled  up  with  'natives  of 
lands  and  seas  of  the  East ' — prisoners  taken  in 
rhaddon  s  war  with  Babylon  and  Elam,  who,  like 

Phoenicians   themselves   at  a  remote  time,'*  ex- 


Eecords  of  the  Past,  iii.  112.  '  Bcc,  of  the  Past,  iii.  Ill,  112. 

Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  186.  ^  Sse  above,  pp.  53,  54. 

Q  Q  2 


^hanop-t  X  n»«£eic*  m  "fae  aor^t  if  "ie  Pfetabn  Gulf 
:ii  ;r  ^np  la  'iu^  iismnr  Mig'nu*!  .mean  Jkn.  JLssrriaii 
jf^ifrTti  -rift  aiai^fifi  as^  javpmnr  'iv;^  :ii»  ocr.  icd  iis 

Iz  ^ftAsnsk  'n  oar^j  beex  ii  rae  '^Bir^e  of  the  same 
T'^ar  diac  EiorhaitiiriiL  adud  one  *ii  dc«e  conns.  <»r 
H^vrhtm^  in  irrria,  wnii^iL  sH  sacj^i^t  MBOoarchf  woe 

<rzp#Kri»fi  ^i  acrsuL  ami  wtiereac  n:  wa^  die  custom 
:^tcxx.  ^hfif  ^houlfi  pay  Eoixiats&   ^3    dunr    suerain. 
If  Ltiurr  Sf^ked  almosi:  all  tiie  nrigtihooring  mooarcbs^ 
'   VaxuwH^  knur  or  Jndaiu  Qims-gabri,  king  ci 
VAfxcu    HcL2izrL  king    of   Mooh.    Badm!,   king  (^ 
AmmoOf  ZiHi-beL  king  of  Gaza.  Midnd  of  Askelon, 
IkxikMc^n  of  EkroQ.  Ahhadek  iii  Adidod,  together 
wir.h  twirtre  kings  of  the  Cyprians,  and  three  Hice- 
nirrian  monarcha.  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  Milki-asapb, 
kinjf  of  GebaLr  and  Mattan-baal,  king  of  Arvad. 
Tribute  was  paid*  homage  rendered,  and  after  a  short 
M^ijoum    at   the   court,   the    subject-monarchs   were 
rli-rril.«*.->:d,     Tlie  foremost   po5?ition   in    Esarhaddou's 
li-^t  i-  rx:cupied  by  *BaaL  king  of  Tyre;'    and  this 
jrion;irr:h  appears  to  have  been  received  into  excep- 
tional  favour.     lie   had   perhaps   been   selected  by 
\'W,\r\uu\i\()\\  to  rule  Southern  Phoenicia  on  the  execu- 
tion r)f  Al)(l-Melkarth.     At  any  rate,  he  enjoyed  for 
M»rne  time  the  alisolute  confidence  and  high  esteem  of 
Ijin  Huzcraiii.     If  we  may  venture  to  interpret  a  rauti- 
L'llcd  InHcTlption/^  he  furnished   Esarhaddon  with  a 
llrri,  :in(l  manned  it  with  his  own  sailors.     Certainly? 
Ih'  rrrcived  from   I^iSarhaddon  a  considerable  exten- 
NM»n  of  Ills  dominions.     Not  only  was  his  authority 
oxer  Arclio  recognised  and  confirmed,  but  the  coast 


'   Fpotitpn  Canon,  ]>p.  IHl),  140. 

•  U»ia.  \h  140,  Kxtnict  xxxviii.  U.  1-3. 
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tract  south  of  Carmel,  as  far  as  Dor,  the  important 

city  Gebal.  and  the  entire  region  of  Lebanon,  were 

placed  under  his  sovereignty.'     The  date  assigned  to 

these  events  is  between  B.C.  680  and  B.C.    673.     It 

was  in  tliis    latter  year  that  the  Assyrian  monarch 

resolved  on  an   invasion  of  Egypt.     For  fifty  years 

the    two   countries   had  been  watching  eacli  other, 

counteracting  each  other's  polic)',  lending  support  to 

each  other's  enemies,  coming  into  occasional  collision 

the  one  with  the  other,  not,  liowever,  as  principals, 

but  as  partakers  in  other  persons'  quarrels.     Xow,  at 

length   there    was   to  be  an  end  of  subterfuge  and 

pretences.     I'^arhaddon,  about  B.C.  673,  resolved  to 

attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt,     He  'set  his  face  to 

go  to  the  country  of  Magan  and  Milukha.'  '^     He  let 

his  intention  be  generally  known.    No  doubt  he  called 

on  his  subject  allies  for  contingents  of  men,  if  not  for 

supplies  of  money.     To  Tyre  he  must  naturally  have 

looked  for  no  niggard  or  grudging  support.     What 

then  must  have  been  his  disgust  and  rage  at  finding 

that,  at  the  critical  moment,  Tyre  had  gone  over  to 

the  enemy?     Notwithstanding  the  favours  heaped  on 

him  by  his  suzerain, '  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  to  Tirhakah, 

I  king  of  Ethiopia,  his  country  entrusted,  and  the  yoke 

I  of  Asshur  threw  oft'  and  made  defiance.'^     Esarhad- 

I  don  was  too  strongly  bent  on  his  Egyptian  ex])edition 

I  lo  be  diverted  from  it  by  this  defection ;    but  in  the 

I  year  b.c.  672,    as   he   marched  through   Syria    and 

I  I'alestine  on  his  way  to  attack  Tirhakah,  he  sent  a 

I  detachment  against  T\Te,  with  orders  to  his  ofiicers 

l.to  repeat;  the  tactics  of  Shalmaneser,''  by  occupying 

'   J'Iponym  Canon,  p.  140,  Eit. 
**»«iii.  11.  -1-9. 
'  Ibid.  p.  141,  E\t.  xl.  I 
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points  of  the  coast  opposite  to  the  island  Tyre,  and 
*  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  food  and  water.'^     Baal 
was  by  this  means  greatly  distressed,  and  it  would 
neem  that  within  a  year  or  two  he  made  his  submis- 
sion, surrendering  either  to  Esarhaddon  or  to  his  son 
Asshur-bani-pal,  in  about   the  year   of  the  latters 
accession  (b.c.  668).     It  is  surprising  to  find  that  he 
was  not  deposed  from  his  throne;  but  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  been  such  as  made  it  impera- 
tive on  the  Assyrian  king  to  condone  minor  offences 
ill  order  to  accomplish  a  great  enterprise — the  restor- 
ation of  the  Assyrian  dominion  over  the  Nile  vallev. 
Esarhaddon  had  effected  the   conquest  of  Egypt  in 
about  the  year  B.C.  670,  and  had  divided  the  country 
into  twenty  petty  principalities  ^ ;   but  within  a  ye^ir 
his  yoke  had  been  thrown  off,  his  petty  princes  ex- 
pelled,  and  Tirhakah    reinstated   as   sole   monarch 
over  the  *  Two  Regions.'  ^     It  was  the  determination 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  on  becoming  king,  to  strain  ever}* 
nerve  and  devote  his  utmost  enerjifv  to  the  re-con- 
cjuest  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  so  lightly  won  and  so 
lightly  lost  Ijy  his  father.     Baal's   perfidy  was  thus 
forgiven   or   overlooked.     A   great    expedition  wiis 
])rei)ared.     The   kings   of  nicL'uicia,  Palestine,  and 
Cvprus  were  bidden  once  more  to  assemble,  to  bring 
llieir  tribute,  and  pay  homage  to  their  suzerain  as  he 
l)ass(»d  on  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  forces  towards 
the   land   of  the  Pharaohs.     Baal  came,  and  a^^ain 
holds  the  post  of  honour  ;  **  with  him  were  the  kiimof 
Judali — doubtless  Manasseh,  but  the  name  is  lost— 
the   kings   of  Edom,   Moab,  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ekron, 


'  Eponym  Canov^  p.  142, 1.  14. 
*  See    Anciciit  Monarchies,   ii. 


3  Ibid.  p.  195. 

*  Epontjm  Canon,  p.  148,  Extr. 
xH.  1.  8. 
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Gebal,  Arvad,  Paphos,  Soli,  Curiuin,  Tamassus,  Am- 
mocliosta,  Lidiiii,  and  Aphrodisias,  with  probably 
those  also  of  Aiiimon,  Ashdod,  Idalium,  Citiuni,  and 
Salarais.'  Each  in  turn  prostrated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Monarch,  paid  homage,  and  made 
profession  of  fidelity.  Asshur-hani-pal  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  and  the  kings  returned  to  their 
several  governments. 

It  is  about  four  years  after  this,  u.c.  664,  that  we 
I  ■find  Baal    attacked   and   punished    by  tlie  Assyrian 
iTnonarch.     The  subjugation  of  Egypt  had  been  in  the 
1  meantime,  though  not  without  difficulty,  completed. 
» Asshur-baui- pal's  power  extended  from  the  range  of 
Niphates  to  the  First  Cataract.     Whether  during  the 
course  of  the  four  years'  struggle,  by  which  the  re- 
conquest  of  Egypt  was  effected,  the  Tyrian  prince 
-  had  given  fresh  offence  to  his  suzerain,  or  whether  it 
I  was  the  old  offence,  condoned  for  a  time  but  never 
forgiven,  that  was  now  a\'enged,  is  not  made  clear  by 
the   Assyrian    Inscriptions.     Asshur-bani-pal   simply 
tells  us  that,  in  his  third   expedition,  he  proceeded 
against  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  dweUing  in  tlie  midst  of 
tlie  sea,  who  his  royal  wilt  disregarded,  and  did  not 
listen  to  ike  words  of  his  lips.     '  Towers  round  hiui,' 
he  says,  'I  raised,  and  over  his  people  I  strengthened 
tlie  watch ;    on  sea  and  land  his  forts  I  took ;    iiis 
going  out  I  stopped.     Water  and  sea-water,  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  their  mouths  drank.     By  a  strong 
blockade,  which  removed  not,  I  besieged  tliera  ;  their 
works  I  checked  and  opposed ;    to  my  yoke  I  made 
them  submissive.    The  daughter  proceeding  from  his 


'  F-poHym  Canon,  pp.  148,  144.  1  They  may  be  aapplied  from  the 
Six  nuueH  ore  loHt  between  tbe  broken  cylinder  of  Esorhaildoii 
eleventh  line  and  [lie  eigbleentb.  I  (Record*  of  the  Pa$l,m,  lOT,  108). 
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body,  and  the  daughters  of  his  brothers,  for  con- 
cubines he  brought  to  my  presence.  Yahi-milki,  his 
SOD,  the  glory  of  the  country,  of  imsnrpassed  renown, 
at  once  he  sent  forward,  to  make  obeisance  to  me. 
His  daughter,  and  the  daughters  of  his  brothers,  with 
their  great  dowries,  I  received.  Favour  I  granted 
him,  and  the  son  proceeding  from  his  body,  I  re- 
stored, and  gave  him  back.'  ^  Thus  Baal  once  more 
escaped  the  fate  he  must  have  expected.  Asshur- 
baiii-pal,  who  was  far  from  being  of  a  clement  dispo- 
sition, suffered  himself  to  be  appeased  by  the  submis- 
sion made,  restored  Baal  to  his  favour,  and  allowed 
him  to  retain  possession  of  his  sovereignty. 

Another  Phoenician  monarch  also  was,  about  the 
same  time,  threatened    and   pardoned.      This  was 
Yakinlu,  the  king  of  Arvad,  probably  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mattan-Baal,  the  contemporary  of  Esar- 
liaddon/^    He  is  accused  of  havin«T  been  wanting  in 
submission   to   Asshur-bani-pars    fathers;^    but  we 
may  regard  it  as  probable  that  his  real  offence  was 
some  failure  in   his   duties  towards  Asshur-baui-pal 
himself.     Either  he  had  openly  rebelled,  and  declared 
himself  independent,  or  he  had  neglected  to  pay  his 
tribute,  or  he  had  given  recent  offence  in  some  other 
way.     The  Ph(rnician  island  kings  were  always  more 
neglectful  of  their  duties  than  others,  since  it  was 
more  difficult  to  punish  them.     Assyria  did  not  evex^ 
now  possess  any  regular  fleet,  and  could  only  punisl^ 
a  recalcitrant  king  of  Arvad  or  Tyre  by  impressing? 
into  her  service  the  ships  of  some  of  the  Phceniciaxi 
coastrtowns,  as  Sidon,  or  Gebal,  or  Accho.    Thes^ 


m 

•   Eponym  Canon,  pp.  144,  145,  i      '  Becords  of  the  Patt,  vol.    '• 
11.  84  m,  I  p.  100. 

''  Ibid.  p.  189, 1. 17.  i 
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towns  were  not  very  zealous  in  such  a  service,  and 
probably  did  not  maintain  strong  navies,  having  little 
use  for  ihera.  Thus  Yakinlu  may  have  expected  that 
his  neglect,  whatever  it  was,  would  be  overlooked. 
But  Asshur-bani-pal  was  jealous  of  his  rights,  and 
careful  not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  lapse  by  disuse. 
He  let  his  displeasure  be  known  at  the  court  of 
Yakinlu,  and  very  shortly  received  an  embassy  of 
submission.  Like  Baal,  Yakinlu  sent  a  daughter  to 
'  take  her  place  among  the  great  king's  secondary 
'wives,  and  with  her  he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  dowry.'  The  tokens  of  subjection 
were  accepted,  and  Yakinlu  was  allowed  to  continue 
king  of  Arvad.  When,  not  long  afterwards,  he  died,* 
and  his  ten  sons  sought  the  court  of  Nineveh  to  prefer 
their  claims  to  the  succession,  they  were  received  with 
favour.  Azi-Baal,  the  eldest,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  kingdom,  while  his  nine  brothers  were  pre- 
sented by  Asshur-bani-pal  with  '  costly  clothing,  and 
rings.'  ^ 

Two  other  revolts  of  two  other  Phcenician  towns 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  On  hia  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Aiabia,  about  B.C.  645, 
Asshur-bani-pal  found  that  Hosah,  a  small  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tyre,'  and  Accho,  famous  as  Acre  in 
later  times,  had  risen  in  revolt  against  their  Assyrian 
governors,  refused  their  tribute,  and  asserted  inde- 
pendence.* He  at  once  besieged,  and  soon  captured, 
"osah.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  he  put  to  death; 
'''e  plunder  of  the  town,  including  the  images  of  its 
'^'ods,  and  the  bulk  of  its  population,  he  carried  off 

-     '   }leeordt  of  the   Piitl,   i,  (iC  ;  ]      *  See  Judg.  iLi.   29  ;   Epi 


'   Ibid.  „,.  „, ,  u 
Ibid.  L  ST,  6U 


I  Of   me   fail,   i,  uu  ;  '      ■  aee  Jung.  in.   aa  ;   Jiponym 

1  Canon,  p.  1*2.  1.  U. 
.  67.  U.  110,  117.  '  Efionym  Canon,  pp.  148,  149. 
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into  Assyria.     The  people  of  Accho,  he  says,  he 

*  quieted.'     It  is  a  common  practice  of  conquerors 

*  to  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace.'  Asshur-bani- 
pal  appears  to  have  punished  Accho,  first  bv  a  whole- 
sale massacre,  and  then  by  the  deportation  of  all  its 
remaining  inhabitants. 

It  is  evident  from  this  continual  series  of  revolts 

and  rebellions  that,  however  mild  had  been  the  swav 

of  Assyria  over  her  Phoenician  subjects  in  the  earlier 

times/  it  had  by  degrees  become  a  hateful  and  a 

grinding  tyranny.     Commercial  states,  bent  upon  the 

accumulation  of  wealth,  do  not  without  grave  cause 

take  up  arms  and  affront  the  perils  of  war,  much  less 

do  so  when  their  common  sense  must  tell  them  that 

success  is  almost  absolutely  hopeless,  and  that  failure 

will  bring  about  their  destruction.     The  Assyrians 

were   a   hanl  race.     Such  tenderness  as  they  ever 

showed  to  any  subject  people  was,  we  may  be  sure, 

in  every  case  dictated  by  policy.     While  their  power 

was  unsettled,  while  they  feared  revolts,  and  were 

uncertain  as  to  their  consequences,  their  attitude  to- 

wanls  their  dependents  was  conciliating.    When  tliey 

])ecanie  fully  conscious  of  the  immense  pre|)onderaiuv 

of  power  which  they  wieldeil,  and  of  the  inability  of 

the  petty  states  of  Asia  to  combine  against  them  in 

anv  firm  leacrue,  thev  jrrew  careless  and  confident, 

reckless  of  L'ivin<i  offence,  ruder  in  their  behaviour, 

«.        *—  ■ 

more  grasping  in  their  exactions,  more  domineering, 
more  oppressive.  Prudence  should  perhaps  have 
(counselled  the  riioenician  cities  to  submit,  to  be 
yielding  and  pliant,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  the 
parasite  and  the  tlatterer;  but  the  people  had  still  a 


*  See  above,  pp.  441,  442. 
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rough  honesty  about  them.  It  was  against  the  gi-ain 
to  flatter  or  submit  themselves ;  constant  voyages 
over  wild  seas  in  fragile  vessels  kept  up  their  man- 
hood ;  constant  encounters  with  pirates,  cannibals, 
and  the  rudest  possible  savages  made  them  brave  and 
daring ;  exposure  to  storm,  and  cold,  and  heat  braced 
their  frames;  the  nautical  life  developed  and  inten- 
sified in  them  a  love  of  freedom.  The  Phcenician  of 
Assyrian  times  was  not  to  be  coaxed  into  accepting 
patiently  the  lot  of  a  slave.  Sufl'er  as  he  might  by 
liis  revolts,  they  won  him  a  certain  respect;  it  is  Ukely 
that  they  warded  off  many  an  indignity,  many  an 
outrage.  The  Assyrians  knew  that  his  endurance 
could  not  be  reckoned  on  beyond  a  certain  point,  and 
they  knew  that  in  his  death-throes  he  was  dangerous. 
The  Pha-nicians  probably  suffered  considerably  less 
than  the  other  subject  nations  under  AssjTian  rule ; 
and  the  maritime  population,  which  was  the  salt  of 
the  people,  suffered  least  of  all,  since  it  was  scarcely 
ever  brought  into  contact  with  its  nominal  rulers. 


^  4.  Phffnicia  during  its  struggles  Kith  Babylon 
and  Egypt  (about  B.c.  635-527). 

I^eclinr  of  Ai»yria-~ScylUc  troubki—Fall  of  Nineveh— Uniort  of 
tlie  Phccnieian  citiei  under  Tyre — Invasion  of  Syria  hij  Neco~~ 
BatlU  of  Megiddo — Submiuion  of  Pluxnicia  to  Neeo — Tt/rian 
colonff  at  Memjihit — Conquewt  of  Phatnicia  by  Nebuchadneasar — 
Btiyn  of  Ithobal  II.  at  Tyre — He  revolts  from  Nebuchadneitar 
but  it  redtteed  to  tubjeclinn — Decline  of  Tyre — General  weaknen 
t>/  Pkccnicia  under  Babylon. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  year  In  which  Phoenicia 
"ecame  independent  of  Assyria.  The  last  trace  of 
Assyrian  interference,  in  the  way  of  compulsion,  with 
'*"iy  of  the  towns  belongs  to  B.c.  645,  when  she  severely 
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punished  Hosah  and  Accho.'  The  latest  sigu  of  la 
continued  domination  is  found  in  b.c.  636,  when  tk 
Assyrian   governor  of  a  Phoenician  town,  Zimini 

jears  in  the  hst  of  Eponyins.''*     It  must  have  ka 
;ry  soon  after  this  that  the  empire  became  iiivolni 
in  those  troubles  and  difficulties  which  led  on  lo 
dissolution.      According    to    Herodotus,^    CV 
;  of  Media,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh  in  B.c.  033, 

y  soon  afterwards.  I  attack  did  not  at  onn 
1  :eed ;  but  it  was  abnost  immediately  followed  lij 
e  irruption  into  South-western  Asia  of  Pcythichonle 
irom  beyond  the  Caucasus,  which  overran  counlrj 
after  country,  destroying  d  ravaging  at  their  plei- 
sure.*  The  reahty  of  th  nvasion  is  now  generallr 
admitted.  '  It  was  the  ea  est  recorded,'  says  a  mo- 
\  liistoriaii,  'of  those  n  ivements  of  the  northem 
ilations,  liid  behind  th  long  mouDtaiii  barrier, 
wiuch,  under  the  name  of  Himalaya.  C'aucasus,  Taurus. 
Hffiiuus,  and  the  Alps,  has  been  reared  by  nature 
between  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  races  of  the  old 
world.  Suddenly,  above  this  boundary,  appearrf 
those  strange,  uncouth,  fur-c!ad  forms,  hardly  to  k 
distinguished  from  tlieir  horses  and  their  waggons, 
fierce  as  tlieir  own  wolves  or  bears,  sweeping  towanU 
the  southern  regions,  which  seemed  lo  them  tlieir 
natural  prey.  Tlie  successive  invasions  of  rarthiaiis, 
Turks,  Mongols  in  Asia,  of  Gauls,  Groths,  Yandals, 
Huns  in  Europe,  have,  it  is  well  said,  "  illustrated  tk 
law,  and  made  us  familiar  with  its  operations.  But 
there  was  a  time  in  liistory  before  it  had  come  into 


'  See  above,  pp.  457,  4-18.  j  attAck  on  Nineveh  Reems  lo  haif 

^  Kpottym  Canon,  p.  TO.  |  fallowed  ebortlj  after. 

=  Herod,  i.    108.   b.c.   638  was.  i      *  Herod,  l.s.c.  &nd  iv.  1 ;  Ezet. 

accordinfi  to  HerodotHB,  the  year    xixviii.  3-16;  Strabo,  li.  8,  S  4; 

of  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.    His  |  Diod.  Sic.  iL  84,  $,2-5> 
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3rce,  and  when  its  very  existence  must  have  been 
Kisuspected.  Even  since  it  began  to  operate,  it  has 
3  often  undergone  prolonged  suspension  that  the 
risest  may  be  excused  if  they  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind, 
"■id  are  as  much  startled  when  a  fresh  illustration  of 
::.  occurs,  as  if  the  like  had  never  happened  before."  ^ 
To  wonder  that  now,  when  the  veil  was  for  the  first 
ime  rent  asunder,  all  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the 
k)uth — Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  Egypt,  even  Greece 
.:iid  Asia  Minor — stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  these 
svage  hordes  rushing  down  on  the  seats  of  luxury 
Lud  power.' ^  Assyria  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
lie  attack  almost  as  much  as  any  other  country.  The 
lordes  probably  swarmed  down  from  Media  through 
lie  Zagros  passes  into  the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the 
Empire — the  flat  countr)''  between  the  mountains  and 
lie  Tigris.  Many  of  the  old  cities,  rich  with  the  ac- 
cumulated stores  of  ages,  were  besieged,  and  perhaps 
'aken,  and  their  palaces  wantonly  burnt  by  the  bar- 
barous invaders.  The  tide  then  swept  on.  Wandering 
Tom  district  to  district,  plundering  everywhere, 
►ettling  nowhere,  the  clouds  of  horse  passed  over 
Mesopotamia,  the  force  of  the  invasion  becoming 
weaker  as  it  spread  itself,  until  in  Syria  it  reached 
ts  term  through  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
?samatik  I.  That  monarch  bribed  the  nomads  to 
idvance  no  further,^  and  from  this  time  their  power 
3esran  to  wane.  Their  numbers  must  have  been 
^reatly  thinned  in  the  long  course  of  battles,  sieges, 
ind  skirmishes  wherein  they  were  engaged  year  after 


'  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  221.     I      ^  Herod,  i.  105 ;  Strabo,  i.  8,  16  ; 
'  Stanley,     Lectures     on     tlie  '  Justin,  ii.  3. 
TewtBh  Church,  ii.  482,  488.  | 
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X ;  they  suffered  also  through  their  excesses ;  ^  inJ 
rliaps  through  intestine  dissensions.      At  last  tbfl" 
'^cc^uised  that  their  power  was  broken.     MaDrljand! 
ibably  returned  across  the  Caucasus  into  tiieSleppe 
intr\\     Others  submitted  and  took  service  aakr 
!  native  rulers  of  Asia.'    Great  numbers  were  sIm 
except  in  a  province  of  Armenia,  which  tliencc 
ird  became  known  as  Sacasene,^  and  perbap*  ib 
iSyrian  town,  wliich       quired  the  name  of  Scj- 
ills/  the  invaders  left      >  permanent  trace  of  lieir 
but  terrible  inroad 
tTie  shock  of  the  an  irruption  cannot  tnt 

i  greatly  injun  'eakened    AssjT-ia.     Tins 

le  country  had  bei  vaged  and  depopulated ; 

provinces  had  been  '^       ilered,  many  of  ihc  tonus 
been  taken  and  s  I,  the  palaces  of  llie  old 

js  had  l>een  burnt,'  U  the  riches  that  lisd  w* 

been  hid  away  had  been  lost.  Assyria,  wheu  llie 
Scythian  wave  had  passed,  was  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  Her  prestige  was  gone,  lier  armed  fom 
must  have  been  greatly  diminished,  her  liold  upon  llie 
provinces,  especially  the  more  distant  ones,  greatly 
weakened.  Phoenicia  is  hkely  to  liave  detached  her- 
self from  Assyria  at  latest  during  the  time  tliat  tlie 
Scyths  were  dominant,  which  was  probably  from 
about  n.c.  Ci?iO  to  B.C.  610.  When  Assyrian  protec- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  Syria,  as  it  must  have 
been  during  this  period,  and  when  every  state  awl 
town  had  to  look  solely  to  itself  for  deliverance  from 
a  barbarous  and  cruel  enemy,  the  0ction  of  a  uoinina! 


'  Hetoi!.  l-s-c. ;  Hippop-mt.  De  ■  Atci.  iii.  8.  5  i. 
Aere,  Aqua,  et  Loci*,  vi.  §  109.        |       '  Polyb.  v.  70.  %  A. 
'  Herod,  i.  73.  "  Aneknt  Monarchic*,  ii.  2» 

'  Strabo,  xj.  767 ;  Arrian,  Exp.    aoU. 
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bependence  on  a  distant  power  could  scarcely  be 
aaintained.  Without  any  actual  revolt,  the  Phoeni- 
ian  cities  became  their  own  masters,  and  the  speedy 
gtll  of  Assyria  before  the  combined  attack  of  the 
fiedes  and  Babylonians,^  after  the  Scythians  had 
ritlidrawn,  prevented  for  some  time  any  interference 
rith  their  recovered  independence. 

A  double  danger,  however,  impended.     On   the 
mxe  side  Egypt,  on  the  other  Babylon,  might  be  con- 
L<d[ently  expected  to  lay  claim  to  the  debatable  land 
^hich  nature  had  placed  between  the  seats  of  the 
Treat  Asiatic  and  the  great  African  power,  and  which 
OL  the  past  had  almost  always  been  possessed  by  the 
fKie  or  the  other  of  them.     Egypt  was  the  nearer  of 
tie  two,  and  probably  seemed  the  most  to  be  feared. 
Hie  had  recently  fallen  under  the  power  of  an  enter- 
prising native  monarch,  who  had  already,  before  the 
eUI  of  Assyria,  shown  that  he  entertained  ambitious 
designs  against  the  Palestinian  towns,  having  begun, 
^•ttacks   upon  Ashdod  soon   after  he   ascended  the 
lirone.*     Babylon  was,  comparatively  speaking,  re- 
O.ote  and  had  troublesome  neighbours,  who  might  be 
'Xpected   to  prevent  her  from  undertaking   distant 
'Xpeditions.      It  was    clearly   the   true   policy   for 
^  hoenicia  to  temporise,  to  enter  into  no  engagements 
^th  either  Babylon  or   Egypt,  to  strengthen   her 
defences,  to  bide  her  time,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
-onsoUdate  herself.     Something  like  a  desire  for  con- 
solidation would  seem  to  have  come  over  the  people ; 
Mid  Tyre,  the  leading  city  in  all   but  the   earliest 
times,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  the  centre 


'  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  232.     |  the  author's  History  of  Ancient 
Herod,  ii.  157  ;  and  compare  1  Egypt,  ii.  467,  note  6. 
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towards  which  the  other  states  must  gravitate,  and 
to  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  If  there  ever  was  sudi 
a  thing  as  a  confederation  of  all  the  PhcBnician  dtie«, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  period.  Sidon  ix- 
got  her  ancient  rivalry,  and  consented  to  furnish  the 
Tyrian  fleet  with  mariners.^  Arvad  gave  not  onfy 
rowers  to  man  the  ships,  but  also  men-at-arms  to 
help  in  guarding  the  waJls.'  The  *  ancients  of  Gebal* 
lent  their  aid  in  the  Tyrian  dockyards.*  The  minor 
cities  cannot  have  ventured  to  hold  aloof.  Tyre,  as 
the  time  approached  for  the  contest  which  was  to 
decide  whether  Egypt  or  Babylon  should  be  the 
great  power  of  the  East,  appears  to  have  reached  the 
height  of  her  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity.  It  is 
now  that  Ezekiel  says  of  her — *  O  Tyrus,  thy  heart  is 
lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  Gknl,  I  sit  in  the 
seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  seas — Behold,  thou 
art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  is  no  secret  that  thev  can 
hide  from  thee  :  with  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine  un- 
derstanding hast  thou  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast 
irotten  cfold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures :  bv  thv  great 
wisdom  and  1)V  thv  traflick  thou  hast  increased  thv 
riches,  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches'^; 
and  a<rain,  '  ( )  thou  that  are  situated  at  the  entrv  of 
the  sea,  which  art  the  merchant  of  the  peoples  unto 
many  isles,  thus  saith  the  Tx)rd  God,  Thou,  0  T\Te, 
hast  said,  I  am  j^erfect  in  beauty.  Thy  borders  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  sea;  thy  builders  have  perfected 
thy  beauty.  They  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  fir- 
trees  from  Senir ;  they  have  taken  from  Lebanon 
cedars  to  make  masts  for  thee  ;  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
have  they  made    thine  oars;    they  have  made   thv 


^  Ezok.  xxvii.  8.  I      '  Ibid,  verse  9. 

2  Ibid,  verse  11.  *  Ibid.  xxA-iii.  2-5. 
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lienches  of  ivory,  inlaid  in  boxwood,  from  the  isles  of 
ICittini  .  .  .  The  ships  oFTarshish  were  thy  caravans 
*or  thy  merchandise  ;  and  thou  wast  replenished,  and 
**iade  very  glorious  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.'  * 

The  first  to  strike  of  the  two  great  antagonists 
"^^as  Egypt.  Psamatik  I.,  who  was  advanced  in 
J'ears  at  the  time  of  Assyria's  downfall,'  died  ahout 
ft-u.  610,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son  still  in  the  full 
"^"igour  of  life,  the  brave  and  enterprising  Neco. 
~^eco,  in  b.c,  608,  having  made  all  due  preparalions, 
led  a  great  expedition  into  Palestine,^  with  the  object 
of  bringing  under  his  dominion  the  entire  tract 
between  the  River  of  Egypt  (Wady  el  Arish)  and  the 
ACddle  Euphrates.  Already  possessed  of  Ashdod  *  and 
perhaps  also  of  Gaza*  and  Askelon,^  he  held  the 
keys  of  Syria,  and  could  have  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating along  the  coast  route,  through  the  rich  plain 
of  Sharon,  to  the  first  of  the  mountain  barriers  which 
are  interposed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Mesopo- 
tatnian  region.  His  famous  fleet  ^  would  support 
him  along  the  shore,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Canuel ; 
and  Dor  and  Acclio  would  probably  be  seized,  and 
made  into  depots  for  his  stores  and  provisions.  The 
powerful  Egyptian  monarch  mal-ching  northward 
-with  his  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,  partly 
composed  of  native  troops,  partly  of  mercenaries 
from  Asia  Minor,  Greeks  and  Carians,  probably  did 
not  look  to  meet  with  any  opposition,  till,  somewhere 


■   Kzek.  xivii.  8-6,  and  25.  ever,  may  not  have  been  token  till 

-   See   tlie  aathor'B  Hittory  of  tbe  Cftrnpaign  uf  B.C.  608. 

A  ncUnt  Egypt,  a.  472,  note  I.  "  Ilernd,  i.  105  rnises  the  Buajii- 

'  Herod,  li.  159 ;  2  Kings  itiii.  eioa    that    Askelon.    wlik-h     was 

i'J  -.  2  Cliron.  iiiv.  20-24.  nearer   Egypt  than  Aahdud,  may 

•   Herod,  u.  157.  have  l>e1on^»l  to  Psainalik  I. 

'-■   b«e  Jer.  ilviL  1.     Gaza,  hov-  '  Ibid-  ii.  Ifi9. 
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Nor     em  Syria,  he  should  encounter  the 
Babj'lonia,  which  would  of  course  be  movedw 
wai-d  to  meet  him.     What  then  must  have  bera 
rprise  when  he  found  the  ridge  connecting  Can 
h  the  highland  of  Samaria  occupied  bv  a. 
ly  of  troops,  and  hia  further  progress  barred  Iff 
i  who  had  appeared  to  him  too  insignificant  to 
1  into  account?     Josiah,  the  Jewish  monani 
Lime,  grandson  of  isseh  and  great-granil 

Hezekiah,  who,  in  the      isettled  state  of  "ffwu 
'      L,  had  united  under  his     miinion  the  entire  couit 
the    twelve    tribt  .    quitted  Jerusalem, 

own  himself  across  rould-l>e  conqueror's 

the  strong  and  wi  iwn  position  of  Me^ 

re,  in  remote  times,  the  great  Thotlimes 

I  defeated  the  wliole .'         of  Syria  and  MesopotJ 
?r  the  king  of  ; "  here  had  Delwrah 

.  ,ak,  the  son  of  Alim-j.im,  utterly  destroyed  tS 
mighty  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  under  Sisen.' 
Here  now  the  gallant,  if  rash,  Jndtean  kins  el^'^ 
to  take  his  stand,  moved  either  by  a  sense  of  duijt 
because  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Babylonian  fetidatoff. 
or  simply  determined  to  defend  the  Holy  Ls"^ 
against  any  heathen  army  that,  without  pemissicft 
trespassed  on  it.  In  vain  did  Keco  seek  to  indaa 
Josiah  to  retire  and  leave  the  way  open,  by  assuring 
him  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  JucH 
but  w^as  marching  on  Carchemish  by  the  Euplirats- 
there  to  contend  with  the  Babjdonians."*  Tlie  Jewish 
king  persisted  in  his  rash  enterprise,  and  K^eco  its* 
forced  to  brush  him  from  Ids  path.     His  seasoned 

'  2  Kings   xxiii.  I'J ;   2   Chron.  1  2-28. 
ixniv.  IS.  '  Judg.  iv.  15 ;  v.  19. 

^  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  u,\      *  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 
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disciplined  troops  easily  overcame  the  hasty 
5S  of  Josiah;  and  Josiah  himself  fell  in  the 
le. 

SfVe  have  no  details  with  respect  to  the  remainder 
le  expedition.  Neco,  no  doubt,  pressed  forward 
ugh  Galilee  and  Coele-Syria  towards  the  Euphrates, 
jther  he  had  to  fight  any  further  battles  we  are 
informed.  It  is  certain  that  he  occupied  Carche- 
i/  and  made  it  his  headquarters,  but  whether  it 
nitted  to  him,  or  was  besieged  and  taken,  is  un- 
kvn.  All  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  were 
run,  and  became  temporarily  Egyptian  posses- 
3.^  But  Phoenicia  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
lued  by  force.  Tyrian  prosperity  continued,  and 
terms  on  which  Phoenicia  stood  towards  Egypt 
ng  the  remainder  of  Neco's  reign  were  friendly, 
jnicians  at  Neco's  request  accomplished  the  cir- 
navigation  of  Africa  ;  ^  and  we  may  suspect  that 
as  Neco  who  granted  to  Tyre  the  extraordinary 
ur  of  settling  a  colony  in  the  Egyptian  capital, 
iphis.*  Probably  Phoenicia  accepted  at  the  hands 
feco  the  same  sort  of  position  which  she  had  at 

occupied  under  Assyria,  a  position,  as  already 
iained,*  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
But  the  glory  and  prosperity  which  Egypt  had 
;  acquired  were  very  short-lived.  Within  three 
•s  Babylonia  asserted  herself.  In  B.C.  605,  the 
vn  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar,  acting  on  behalf  of 
father,  Nabopolassar,  who  was  aged  and  infirm,*^ 

the  forces  of  Babylon  a^i^ainst  the  audacious 
raoh,  who  had  dared   to   anVont  the   'King  of 


;ee  Jer.  xlvi.  *2.  i      -*  Ibid.  ii.  112. 

Jerosus,  Fr.  1 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7.         '  See  above,  pp.  441  442. 

lerod.  iv.  42.  ^  Berosus,  l.s.c. 
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kings,'  ^the  Lord  of  Suinir  and  Accad,'  liad  tiketl^'^ 
him  off  his  guard,  and  deprived  him  of  some  d"^ 
his  fairest  provinces.    Babylonia,  onder  Xabopolm 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  no  unworthv  sucoenorolln 
the  mighty  power  which  for  seven  hundred  years  bid  "^ 
held  the  supremacy  of  Western  Asia.     Her  citizeu 
were  as  brave ;   her   armies    as  well    disciplined; 
lier  rulers  as  bold,  as  sagacio^us,  and  as  unsparing. 
Habakkuk's  description  of  a  Babylonian  army  bekngi 
to  about  this  date,  and  is  probably  drawn  firom  the 
life — ^  Ld,  I  raise  up  the  Ghaldsnms,  that  bitter  and 
hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through  the  breadtb 
of  the  land,  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are 
not   theirs.     They  are  terrible  and  dreadful;  from 
them  shall  proceed  judgment  and  captivity;  thdr 
liorses  are  swifter  than  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves;  and  their  horsemen  shall 
spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen   shall  come 
from  far ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to 
cat.     They  shall  come  all  for  violence  ;  their  faces 
shall  sup  up  as  the  east  wind,  and  they  shall  gather 
the  captivity  as  the  sand.     And  they  shall  scoff  at 
kings,  ami  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them :  thev 
shall  deride  every  stronghold;   for  they  shall  heap 
dust,  and  take  it/  ^     Early  in  the  year  e.g.  605  the 
liost  of  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  on  the  riorht  bank 
of  the  Euplirates.  moving  steadily  along  its  reaches, 
and  day  by  day  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  <rreat  fortress  in  and  behind  which  lav  the  armv 
of  Xeco,  well  ordered  with  shield  and  buckler,  its 
liorses  harnessed,  and  its  horsemen  armed  with  spears 
that  had  been  just  furbished,  and  protected  bv  helmets 


Habakkuk,  L  6-ia 
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IL  brigandiiies.^  One  of  the  '  decisive  battles  of  the 
dd '  was  impending.  If  Egypt  conquered,  Oriental 
iJisation  would  take  the  heavy  immovable  Egyptian 
^« ;  change,  advance,  progress  would  be  hindered  ; 
^^rdotalism  in  religion,  conventionalism  in  art, 
ere  unmitigated  despotism  in  government  would 
nerally  prevail;  all  the  throbbing  life  of  Asia 
uld  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  check ;  Semitism 
uld  be  thrust  back  ;  Aryanism,  just  pushing  itself 

the  front,  would  shrink  away  ;  the  monotonous 
yptian  tone  of  thought  and  life  would  spread,  like 
Siva  stream,  over  the  manifold  and  varied  forms  of 
iatic  culture;  crushing  them  out, concealing  them, 
iking  them  as  though  they  had  never  been.  The 
itory  of  Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean 
:3m  for  Semitism  to  develop  itself,  and  for  Aryan- 
a  to  follow  in  its  wake  ;  fresh  stirs  of  population  and 

thought  in  Asia ;  further  advances  in  the  arts ; 
.riety,  freshness,  growth ;  the  continuance  of  the 
tried  lines  of  Oriental  study  and  investigation  until 
ich  time  as  would  enable  Grecian  intellect  to  take 
Did  of  them,  sift  them,  and  assimilate  whatever  in 
tern  was  true,  valuable,  and  capable  of  expansion. 

We  have  no  historical  account  of  the  great  battle 

Carchemish.  Jeremiah,  however,  beholds  it  in 
sion.  He  sees  the  Egyptians  '  dismayed  and  turned 
v^ay  back — their  mighty  ones  are  beaten  down,  and 
e  fled  apace,  and  look  not  back,  since  fear  is  round 
KDUt  them.'^  He  sees  the  'swift  flee  away,'  and  the 
lighty  men '  attempthig  to  '  escape  ; '  but  they 
tumble  and  fall  toward  the  north  by  the  river 
iphrates.'  ^     '  For  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  God 


Jer.  xlvL  8,  4,  *  Ibid,  verse  5.  '  Ibid,  verse  6. 
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of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance,  that  He  may  avenge  |i^ 
Him  of  His  adversaries ;  and  the  sword  devours,  and 
it  is  satiate  and  made  drunk  with  their  blood,  for  the 
Ix)rd  God  of  hosts  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  nortli  at 
country  by  the  river  Euphrates.'  ^  The  '  vahant  men' 
are  *  swept  away ' — ^many  fall — ^yea,  one  falls  upon 
another,  and  they  say.  Arise  and  let  us  go  again  to 
our  own  people,  and  to  the  land  of  our  nativity  from 
the  oppressing  sword/*  Nor  do  the  mercenaries 
f  scape.  '  Her  hired  men  are  in  the  midst  of  her,  like 
fatted  bullocks ;  for  they  also  are  turned  back,  and 
are  fled  away  together ;  they  did  not  stand  because 
the  day  of  their  calamity  was  come  upon  them,  and 
the  time  of  their  \'isitation.'  *  Tlie  defeat  was,  beyond 
a  doubt,  complete,  overwhelming,  Tlie  shock  of  it 
was  felt  all  over  the  Delta,  at  Memphis,  and  even 
at  distant  Tliebes.*  The  hasty  flight  of  the  entire 
KgyptLan  host  left  the  whole  country  open  to  the 
iuvadinfr  arniv.  '  Like  a  whirlwind,  like  a  torrent,  it 
swopt  on.  The  terrified  inha])itants  retired  into  the 
fortified  cities,'^  where  for  the  time  they  were  safe. 
Nclnichadnezzar  did  not  stop  to  commence  any  siege, 
lie  ])ursned  Xeoo  up  to  tlie  veiy  frontier  of  Egjpt, 
and  would  have  continued  his  victorious  (*areer  into 
tho  Nile  valley,  had  not  important  intelligence  arrested 
his  stei)S.  His  aged  father  had  died  at  Babylon  while 
ho  was  engaged  in  his  conquests,  and  his  immediate 
return  to  the  capital  was  necessary,  if  he  would  avoid 
a  disputed  succession/'     Thus  matters  in  Syria  had  to 


'  .Tcr.  xlvi.  10.  ^  Berosus,  1.r.c.    The  extreme 

-  Ibid.  verHc  16.  ,  haste  of  the  return   is   indicated 

•■*  I]>id.  verse  21.  '  by  the  fact,  which  is  noted,  that 

*  Stanley,     Lectures  on     the  '  Nebuchadnezzar   himself,  with  ft 

Jewish  Churchy  ii.  450.  '  few  light  troops,  took  the  short  cut 

^  ibid.  I  across  the  desert,  while  his  army, 
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»ft  in  a  confused  and  unsettled  state,  until  such 
as  the  Great  King  could  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
uests,  and  place  them  upon  some  definite  and 
actory  footing. 

in  the  whole,  the  campaign  had,  apparently,  the 
',  of  drawing  closer  the  links  which  united 
licia  with  Egypt.^  Babylon  had  shown  herself 
rce  and  formidable  enemy,  but  had  disgusted 
more  than  she  had  terrified  them.  It  was  clear 
gh  that  she  would  be  a  hard  mistress,  a  second 
crueller  Assyria.  There  was  thus,  on  Nebu- 
aezzar's  departure,  a  general  gravitation  of  the 
n  and  Palestinian  states  towards  Egypt,  since 
saw  in  her  the  only  possible  protector  against 
Ion,  and  dreaded  her  less  than  they  did  the 
3r  and  hasty  nation/^  Neco,  no  doubt,  en- 
iged  the  movement  which  tended  at  once  to 
gthen  himself  and  weaken  his  antagonist ;  and 
esult  was  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  both 
a  and  Phoenicia  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
leclared  themselves  independent.  Phoenicia  was 
mder  the  hegemony  of  Tyre,  and  Tyre  had  at 
'ad  an  enterprising  prince,  a  second  Ithobal,^  who 
leveloped  its  resources  to  the  uttermost,  and  was 
ily  supported  by  the  other  cities."*  His  revolt 
irs  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  B.C.  598,  the 
th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^     Nebuchadnezzar 


ts    prisoners,  pursued   the  \  Ap,  i.  21. 


usual    route    through    the 
)f  the  Orontes,  by  Aleppo  to 
mish,  and  then   along  the 
of  the  Euphrates. 
3  History  of  Ancient  Egypt  ^ 

kbak.  i.  6. 

mander  ap.  Joseph.  Contr. 


*  Ezek.  xx\di.  8,  9,  11. 

*  So  Joseph,  l.s.c.  Mr.  Kenrick 
disputes  the  date  on  account  of 
Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  which  he  thinks 
must  refer  to  the  final  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem;  but  the 
reference  may  be  to  the  breaking 
of  the  power  of  Judaea,  either  by 
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at  once  marched  against  liim  in  person.  The  n^^ 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Jerusalem  were  formed,  Jeru- 
salem submitted  almost  immediately."  Sidon  was 
taken  after  losing  half  her  defenders  by  pestilence;  ' 
but  Tyre  continued  to  resist  for  the  long  space  of 
thirteen  years.''  The  continental  city  was  probably 
taken  first.  Against  this  Nebuchadnezzar  could  fretly 
employ  his  whole  force — his  '  liorses,  his  cliariots,  Hs 
companies,  and  his  much  people ' — he  could  bring 
moveable  forts  close  up  to  the  walls,  and  cast  up  banks 
against  them,  and  batter  them  with  his  engines,  or 
undermine  them  with  spade  and  mattock.  When  a 
breach  was  effected,  he  could  pour  his  horse  into  tlie 
streets,  and  ride  down  all  opposition.  It  is  the 
capture  of  the  continental  city  which  Ezekiel 
describes  when  he  says  :  *  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ; 
Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Tjtus  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ig  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  kings,  from  the  nortli, 
th  liorses  and  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen, 
and  companies,  and  much  people.  He  shall  slay 
with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the  field ;  and  he 
shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount 
against  thee,  and  lift  up  the  buckler  against  thee. 
And  he  shall  set  engines  of  war  against  thy  walls,  and 
with  his  axes  he  shall  break  down  tliy  towers.  By 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses,  their  dust  shall 
cover  thee ;  thy  walls  shall  shake  at  tlie  noise  of  the 
horseman,  and  of  the  wheels  and  of  the  chariots,  when 
he  shall  enter  into  thy  gates,  as  men  enter  into  a  city 
wherein  is  made  a  breach.  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
shall  he  tread  down  all  thy  streets :  he  shall  slay  thy 

Neco  in  b.c.  606  or  by  Nebnohad-  |      '  Ezek.  xx\iii.  21-2S. 
nezzar  in  b.c.  605.  '  Menander,  l-s-c 

'  2Kiiigsxuv.2;2Chr.i«vi.6.  I      •  Ezek.  ixvL  8-12. 
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>ple  by  the  sword,  and  thy  strong  garrisons  shall  go 
^m  to  the  ground.  And  they  shall  make  a  spoil 
thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise ; 
i  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy 
^  pleasant  houses  :  and  they  shall  lay  thy  stones  and 
r  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water.' 
%  the  island  city  did  not  escape.  When  conti- 
ital  Phoenicia  was  reduced,  it  was  easy  to  impress 
Beet  from  the  maritime  towns ;  to  man  it,  in  part 
ih  Phoenicians,  in  part  with  Babylonians,  no  mean 
lors,^  and  then  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  isle. 
re  may  more  than  once  have  crippled  and  dispersed 
i  blockading  squadron ;  but  by  a  moderate  ex- 
Dditure  fresh  fleets  could  be  supplied,  while  Tyre, 
t  off  from  Lebanon,  would  find  it  difficult  to  increase 
renew  her  navy.  There  has  been  much  question 
lether  the  island  city  was  ultimately  captured  by 
ibuchadnezzar  or  no ;  but  even  writers  who  take 
3  negative  view^  admit  that  it  must  have  submitted 
d  owned  the  suzerainty  of  its  assailant.  The  date  of 
e  submission  was  B.C.  585. 

Thus  Tyre,  in  B.C.  585,  '  fell  from  her  high  estate.' 
lekiel's  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Ithobal  II.,  the 
rince  of  Tyrus'  of  those  prophecies,^  whose  '  head 
d  been  lifted  up,'  and  who  had  said  in  his  heart,  '  I 
1  a  God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
3  waters,'  who  deemed  himself  '  wiser  than  Daniel,' 
d  thought  that  no  secret  was  hid  from  him,  was 
rought  down  to  the  pit,'  '  cast  to  the  ground,' 
rought  to  ashes  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  all 
5m  that  beheld  him.'^      Tyre  herself  was  'broken 


iBaiah  xliii.  14  ;  iEschyl.  Pera.  I      *  See  especially,  ch.  xxviii.  2,  12. 
4.  ;      *  Ibid,  verses  2-10,  17,  18. 

Afl  Kenrick  (P/^a?n^c^a,  p.  890).  j 
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in  the  midst  of  the  seas.'^    A  blight  fell  upon  her- 
For  many  years,  Sidon,  rather  than  Tyre,  became 
once  more  the  leading  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  regarded 
as  pre-eminent  in  naval  skill,'  and  is  placed  before 
Tjre     when     the     two     are    mentioned    together.* 
Internal   convulsion,    moreover,  followed  upon  ex- 
ternal decUne.     Within  ten  years  of  the   death  of 
Ithobal,    the    monarchy    came    to    an    end    by    a 
revolution,^  which  substituted  for  Kings  Suffetes  or 
Shophetim,  *  judges,'  officers  of  an  inferior  status, 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  not  very  assured.     Ecnibal, 
the  son  of  Baslach,  the  first  judge,  held  the  position 
for  no  more  than  two  months ;  Clielbes,  the  son  of 
Abdseus,  who  followed  him,  ruled  for  ten  months; 
Abbarus,  a  high  priest,  probably  of  Melkarth,  for 
three    months.     Then,   apparently    to    weaken  the 
office,  it  was  shared  between  two,  as  at  Carthage,  and 
Mytgon  (perhaps  Mattan),   together  with  Ger-ash- 
toreth,  the  son  of  Abd-elim,  judged  Tyre  for  six  years. 
But  the  partisans  of  monarchy  were  now  recover- 
ing strengtli ;  and  the  reign  of  a  king,  Balator,  was 
intruded  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  tlie  six  years' 
judgesliip.     Judges  were  llien  abolished  by  a  popular 
movement,   and   kings    of    tlie   old   stock   restored. 
The  Tyrians  sent  to  Babylon  for  a  certain  Merbal, 
who  must  have  been  either  a  refugee  or  a  hostage 
at  the  court  of  Neriglissar.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Tyre,  and,  being  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty,  reigned 
four  years.     His  brother,  Eirom,  or  Hiram,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  still  upon  the  throne  when  the  Empire 
of  Jialndon  came  to  an  end  by  the  victory  of  Cjrus 
over  Nabonidus  (b.c.  538). 

'  Kzek.  xxvii.  26.  '      »  Ibid.  ii.  161 ;  vii.  98 ;  Ezra  iii.7. 

'  Herod,  vii.  44,  96,  100,  128.      .      *  Menander,  Fr.  2. 
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oenicia  under  the  Babylonian  rule  was  excep- 
y  weak.     She  had  to  submit  to  attacks  from 

under  Apries,  which  fell  probably  in  the 
of  Baal  over  Tyre,  about  B.C.  565.     She  had 

submit  to  the  loss  of  C}^rus  under  Amasis/ 
)ly  about  B.C.  540,  or  a  little  earlier,  when  the 

of  Babylon  was  rapidly  declining.  She  had 
from  first  to  last,  an  unwilling  tributary  of 
eat  Empire  on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  and  was 
>s  not  sorry  to  see  that  empire  go  down  before 
ing  power  of  Persia.  Under  the  circumstances 
►uld  view  any  change  as  likely  to  advance  her 
ts,  and  times  of  disturbance  and  unsettlement 
er  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  temporary 
ndence.  From  B.C.  538  to  b.c.  528  or  527 
ims  to  have  enjoyed  one  of  these  rare  intervals 
3nomy.  Egj^pt,  content  with  having  annexed 
>,  did  not  trouble  her  ;  Persia,  engaged  in  wars 
ar  East,^  made  as  j^et  no  claim  to  her  allegiance. 
le  and  tranquillity  she  pursued  her  commercial 

covered  the  seas  with  her  merchant  vessels, 
e  land-routes  of  trade  with  her  caravans,  re- 
the  damaofes  inflicted  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
ies  ;  maintained,  if  she  did  not  even  increase, 
ral  strength,  and  waited  patiently  to  see  what 

events  would  take  now  that  Babvlon  was 
Td,  and  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  power 
)Out  to  assume  the  first  position  among  the 
;  of  the  earth. 


'  Herod,  ii.  182. 

»  Ibid.  i.  201-214 ;  Ctesias,  Ex,  Pera.  §  6-8. 
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5.  Pfifjmicia  under  the  Persians  (b.c.  528-333). 

Phoenicia  not  claimed  by  Cyru9-~  8ubmit9  willingly  to  Carnhftn- 
Takes  part  in  hie  invasion  of  Egypt — Be/uses  to  proceed  againi^ 
Carthage — Exceptional  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  PhanieidM 
under  the  Persians — Governmental  system  of  Darius  adutn- 
tageous  to  them — Their  conduct  in  the  Ionian  revolt— In  t^ 
expeditions  of  Mardonius  and  Datis — In  the  great  expedition  of 
Xerxes — Interruption  of  the  friendly  relations  between  PAcmtrid 
and  Persia — Renewal  of  amity — Services  rendered  to  PeniA 
between  BX.  465  and  802 — Amicable  relations  with  Aihen»- 
Phoenicia  joins  in  revolt  of  Evagoras — Supports  Tachos,  lmi§  of 
Egypt — Declares  herself  independent  under  Tennes — Con^uerd 
and  treated  with  great  severity  by  Ochus — Sidonian  dynasbfof 
the  Esmunasars, 

The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  gave  him* 
according  to  Oriental  notions  generally,  a  claim  to 
succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  the  entire  Babylonian 
empire ;  but  the  claim  would  remain  dormant  until 
it  was  enforced.  Tlie  straggling  character  of  the 
territory,  which  was  shaped  like  a  Greek  A,  ascendin^r 
from  Babylon  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Armenian  mountains,  and  then  descending  along: 
the  line  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  Gaza  or 
Eaphia,  rendered  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  a 
work  of  difficulty,  more  especially  in  the  remote 
West,  which  was  distant  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
l^ersia  Proper,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
Balnlon.  Cyrus,  moreover,  was  prevented,  first  by 
wars  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,^  and  later  on 
]jy  a  danger  upon  his  north-eastern  frontier,^  froin 
taking  the  steps  usually  taken  by  a  conqueror  to 
establish  his  dominion  in  a  newly-annexed  regioHi 
and  thus  he  neither  occupied  Syria  with  troops,  nor 


'  Herod,  i.  177 ;   Arrian,   Exp.       ^  Herod,  i.  201-214 ;  Ctes.  ^'• 
Alex.  iii.  27.  i  Per 8,  l.s  c. 
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bd  it  under  the  administration  of  Persian  go- 
prs.  The  only  step  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  he 
i  implying  that  his  authority  reached  so  far,  was 
sonimission  which  he  gave  to  Zerubbabel  and  the 
t  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  proceed  from 
ylon  to  Judiea,  and  re-estabhsh  themselves,  if  they 
id,  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  Jerusalem.^  The 
\m  from  the  Captivity  which  followed  was  in  some 
the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  extreme 
by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a 
intended  to  be  '  preparator)-  towards  obtaining 
ission  of  the  entire  sea-coast ; '  ^  but  it  appears 
aave  been  an  isolated  movement,  effected  without 
ive  Persian  support,  and  one  whereby  the  ueigh- 
iring  countries  were  only  slightly  affected. 
That  PhcEuicia  retained  her  independence  until 
I  reign  of  Cambyses  is  distinctly  implied,  if  not 
■ally  asserted,  by  Herodotus.^  She  saw  without 
(displeasure  the  re-establishment  in  her  neighbour- 
td  of  a  nation  with  which  her  intercourse  had 
vys  been  friendly,  and  sometimes  close  and  cordial.'' 
■e  and  Sidon  vied  with  each  other  in  their  readi- 
6  to  sujjply  the  returned  exiles  with  the  timber 
ich  they  needed  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple 
[■  city ;  and  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
^3ewish  axes  were  heard  amid  the  groves  of  Leba- 
1,  and  the  magnificent  cedars  of  that  favoured 
;ion  were  cut  down,  conveyed  to  the  coast,  and 
de  into  floats  or  rafts,  which  Phoenician  mariners 
U^rted  by  sea  to  Joppa,  the  nearest  seaport  to 
jealem.*     In  return,  the  Jews  willmgly  rendered 


Ezra  i.  1-11. 

Kenrick,  Phameia,  p.  B9S. 

U«rod.  iii.  19,  M. 
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to  the  Phoenicians  such  an  amount  of  com,  wine,  and 
oil  as  was  equivalent  in  value  to"  the  timber  received 
from  them,^  and  thus  the  relations  between  the  two 
peoples  were  replaced  on  a  footing  which  recalled 
the  time  of  their  closest  friendship,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  previously. 

On  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  Cambyses,  B.C.  529,  the  tranquillity  which  South- 
western Asia  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  the  wars 
of  Xebuchadnezzar  came  to  an  end.  Cyrus  had,  it  is 
said,  designed  an  expedition  against  Egypt,'  as  neces- 
sary to  round  off  his  conquests,  and  Cambyses  natu- 
rally inherited  his  father's  projects.  He  had  no 
sooner  mounted  the.  throne  than  he  commenced  pre- 
parations for  an  attack  upon  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Pharaohs,  which,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Psamatiks,  had  risen  to  something  of  its  early  great- 
ness, and  had  been  especially  wealthy  and  prosperous 
under  the  usurper  Aniasis.^  It  was  impossible  to 
allow  an  independent  and  rival  monarchy  so  clo>e 
upon  his  borders,  and  equally  impossible  to  slirink 
from  an  enterprise  which  had  been  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  both  bv  Assyria  and  bv  Babylon. 
r(*rsian  prestige  required  the  subjugation  and  absorp- 
tion of  a  country  which,  though  belonging  geographi- 
oally  to  Africa,  was  politically  and  commercially  ^^ 
int(*gral  part  of  that  Western  Asia  oyer  which  Persia 
claini(*(l  a  complete  and  absolute  supremacy. 

'J'he  march  upon  Egypt  implied  and  requin^l 
the  occupation  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  ^^^ 
armies  of  any  considerable  size  have  eyer  attenipt-t^^l 
to  traverse  the  almost  waterless  desert  which  separates 

>  Ezra  iii.  7.  «  Herod,  i.  153.  »  Ibid.  ii.  177. 
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Lower  Euphrates  valley  from  the  delta  of  the 
e.  Light  corps  darmie  have  no  doubt  occasionally 
sed  from  Circesium  by  way  of  Tadmor  to  Damas- 
.,  and  vice  versd ;  ^  but  the  ordinary  line  of  route 
•sued  by  conquerors  follows  the  course  of  the 
phrates  to  Carchemish,  then  strikes  across  the 
ilky  upland  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  city 
Aleppo,  and  finally  descends  upon  Egypt  by  way 
the  Orontes,  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  and  the  plains 
Sharon  and  Philistia.^  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
2  followed  by  Cambyses,^  and  it  necessarily  brought 
a  into  contact  with  the  Phoenicians.  The  contact 
s  not  an  hostile  one.  It  would  have  been  madness 
the  part  of  the  Phoenicians  to  have  attempted  any 
istance  to  the  vast  host  with  which  Cambyses,  we 
ly  be  sure,  made  his  invasion,  and  it  would  have 
sn  folly  on  the  part  of  Cambyses  to  employ  force 
len  he  could  better  obtain  his  object  by  persuasion, 
must  have  been  a  very  special  object  with  him 

obtain  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Phoenician 
val  forces  in  the  attack  which  he  was  meditating, 
ice  he  would  otherwise  have  had  no  fleet  at  all 
kpable  of  coping  with  the  fleet  of  Egypt.  Neco 
id  made  Egypt  a  strong  naval  power ;  ^  Apries  had 
mtended  for  naval  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
rranean  with  Tyre ;  ^  Amasis  had  made  an  expedition 
J  sea  against  Cyprus,  had  crushed  whatever  resis- 
nce  the  Cyprians  were  able  to  offer,  liad  permanently 
;cupied  the  island,^  and  added  the  Cyprian  fleet  to 


'  See  Berosus,  ap.  Joseph.  Ant,  \  ( Jer.  i.  15  ;  vi.  22 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7  ; 
d.  X.  11,  S  1-  Joel  ii.  20,  &c.) 

'  Hence  the  sacred  writers  speak  |      *  See  Herod,  iii.  5. 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  j      ^  Ibid.  ii.  1.59. 
*  God's    northern    army/    *  a        '"  Ibid.  ii.  101. 
)ple   from  the  north    count*  y '  i      ^  Ibid.  ii.  Iti2. 
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his  own.  Cambyses  had  as  yet  no  ships,  except  such 
as  he  could  procure  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Am 
Minor,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  very  zealous  in 
his  service,  since  they  had  friends  engaged  upon  the 
other  side.^  Accordingly,  the  Persian  monarch  seenw 
to  have  made  friendly  overtures  to  the  PhcBnician 
states,  which  were  received  with  favour,  and  led  to 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Phoenicis 
surrendered  the  independence  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  maintain,  and  placed  her  fleet  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Persia.'  Persia  spared  her  cities  any  occu- 
pation, imposed  on  her  a  light  tribute,  and  allowed 
her  that  qualified  independence  which  is  implied  in 
the  retention  of  her  native  princes.  From  first  to 
last  under  the  Persian  rigime^  Phoenician  monarchs 
bear  rule  in  the  Phoenician  cities,®  and  conunand  the 
contingents  which  the  cities  furnish  to  any  combined 
Persian  fleet. 

The  friendly  arrangement  concluded  between 
Plioenicia  and  Persia  was  followed,  verv  naturally,  bv 
a  further  accession  to  the  Persian  power.  Cyprus, 
wliose  population  was  in  great  part  Phoenician,  had 
for  centuries  been  connected  politically  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  Phoenician  towns  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  especially  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Her 
enslavement  by  Amasis  must  have  been  hateful  to 
her,  and  she  must  have  been  only  too  glad  to  see  an 
opportunity  of  shaking  oft'  the  Egyptian  yoke.  Ac- 
(•ordinglv,  no  sooner  did  the  Phoenicians  of  the  main- 
land conclude  the  arrangement  by  which  they  became 
})art   and   parcel   of  the   Persian  Empire  than  the 

'  Horod.  ii.  150.  154 ;  iii.  11.        '  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  42,  §  2  ;  x\\u  47. 
-  Ibid.  iii.  19.  «^  1 ;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  18, 15, 

3  Ibid.  vii.  98 ;  viii.  67,  §   2 ;  ,  Ac. 
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^rians  followed  their  example,  and,  revolting  from 
5ypt,  offered  themselves  of  their  own  free  will  to 
sYsia/  Cambyses,  it  is  needless  to  say,  readily 
cepted  them  as  his  subjects. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  could  now  be  taken  in 
xid  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  issue.  The 
kxch  of  the  land  army  along  the  shore  would  be 
pported  by  a  parallel  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
"^erful  fleet,  which  would  carry  its  provisions  and 

water,  explore  the  country  in  front,  and  give 
t:.ice  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
i-ce  where  they  proposed  to  make  a  stand  in  force. 
l:ien  Egypt  was  reached  the  fleet  would  command 

the  navigable  mouths  of  the  Nile,  would  easily 
iia.blish  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports,  and  might  even 
^unt  the  Nile  and  take  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Mem- 
ds.  It  would  seem  that  all  these  services  were 
udered  to  the  Persian  monarch  by  the  great  fleet 
kiich  he  had  collected,  of  which  the  Phoenician  ships 
ere  recognised  as  the  main  strength.  The  rapid 
>nquest  of  Egypt  was  in  this  way  much  facilitated, 
id  Cambyses  within  a  twelvemonth  found  himself 
t  possession  of  the  entire  country  within  its  recog- 
ised  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  and  '  the  tower 
f  Syen^.' « 

But  the  Great  King  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single, 
beit  a  magnificent,  achievement.  He  had  accom- 
lished  in  one  short  campaign  what  it  took  the 
ssyrians  ten  years,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  eighteen 
jars,  to  effect.  But  he  now  set  liis  heart  on  further 
inquests.  '  He  designed,'  says  Herodotus,^  '  three 
eat  expeditions.     One  was  to  be  against  the  Car- 


'  Herod,  iii.  19.  '  Ezek.  xxix.  10.  '  Herod,  iii.  17. 
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thaginians,  another  against  the  Ammonians,  and  a 
third  against  the  long-lived  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt  in 
that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  the  southern 
sea.'  The  expedition  against  the  Carthaginians  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  which  here  concerns  us :  it  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  fleet.  Instead  of  conducting, 
or  sending,  a  land  force  along  the  seaboard  of  Xorth 
Africa,  which  was  probably  known  to  be  for  the  most 
part  barren  and  waterless,  Cambyses  judged  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  dispatch  his  powerful  navy 
against  the  Liby-Phoenician  colony,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  submit  or  else  be  subjugated.  But  on 
broaching  this  plan  to  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  he 
was  met  with  a  determined  opposition.  The  Phoe- 
nicians positively  refused  to  proceed  against  their  own 
colonists.  They  urged  that  they  were  bound  to  the  Car- 
thaginians by  most  solemn  oaths,  and  that  it  would  be 
as  wicked  and  unnatural  for  them  to  execute  the  king's 
orders  as  for  parents  to  destroy  their  owti  children.^ 
It  was  a  bold  act  to  run  counter  to  the  will  of  a  despoiii' 
mouarch,  especially  of  one  so  headstrong  and  im- 
petuous as  Cambyses.  But  the  Phcenicians  were  firm, 
and  the  monarcli  yielded.  *  He  did  not  like/  Hero- 
dot  US  says,  '  to  force  the  war  upon  the  Phcenicians, 
l)ecause   tliev   had    surrendered   themselves   to  the 

« 

IVrsians,  and  because  on  the  Phoenicians  his  entire 
sea-service  depended.'  .  He  therefore  allowed  their 
opposition  to  prevail,  and  desisted  from  his  proposed 
undertaking." 

This  acquiescence  in  their  wishes  on  the  part  of 
th(*  (xrcat  King,  and  his  abstinence  from  any  attempt 
at  compulsion,  would  seem  to  have  paved  the  way  for 


»  Herod,  iii.  19.  «  Ibid. 
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thorouglily   good   understanding   between   the 
train  power  and  her  dependency  which  charac- 
the  relations  of  the  two  for  the  next  century 
a  half,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  short 
rval.     *  The  navy  of  Phcenicia  became  a  regular 
very  important  part  of  the  public  power '  ^  of  the 
ian  state.     Complete  confidence  was  felt  by  their 
ian   masters    in    the    fidelity,   attachment,    and 
'atrty  good-w^ill  of  the  Phoenician  people.     Excep- 
1  favour  was  shown  them.     Not  only  were  they 
wed  to  maintain  their  native  kings,  their  muni- 
al  administration,  their  national  laws  and  religion, 
t;  they  were  granted  exceptional  honours  and  ex- 
*I>tioiial   privileges   and    immunities.      The    Great 
^^tlg  maintained  a  park  and  royal  residence  in  some 
*Xi;ion  of  Phoenicia,-  probably   in   the   vicinity  of 
^^on,®  and  no  doubt  allow^ed  his  faithful  subjects  to 
►k  occasionally  in  the  sunshine  of  his  presence. 
ten  the   internal  organisation  of  the  empire  was 
:en  in  hand,  and  something  approaching  to  a  uni- 
^^Orm  system  of  government  established  for  revenue 
%5^tirposes,  though  Phoenicia   could   not   be  excused 
t^  "^:^in  contributing  to  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  yet 
|..  *4ie  burden  laid  upon  her  seems  to  have  been  excep- 
N  ^ionally  light.     United  in  a  satrapy — the  fifth — with 
;■   ^jria,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine,  and  taxed  according  to 
*l.er  population  rather  than  according  to  her  wealth, 
^le  paid  a  share — probably  not  more  than  a  third  or 
■^  fourth — of  350  talents,^  or  an  annual  contribution 
^.  M)  the  needs  of  the  empire  amounting  to  less  tlian 
t;  ^OjOOOZ.     Persia,  moreover,  encouraged  Phoenicia  to 
^tablish  an  internal  organisation  of  her  own,  and, 


^  Eenrick,  Phcenicia^  p.  3Q4. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  zyL  41. 


'  Kenrick,  p.  891,  note  3. 
*  Herod,  iii.  91. 
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arrher  i»  iW  obwrae.  and  tm  the  reverse  a  ven' 
r.'^-,:^c.   a;.s.I   p-:n.::ivt    ^*.iJi\itmm    iacusum.    Darius 
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at  have  coined  them  in  vast  abundance,  since  early 
■lie  reign  of  his  successor  a  single  individual  of 

great  eminence  had  accumulated  as  many  as 
993,000  of  them.^  Subsequently  to  the  introduc- 
n  of  the  gold  darics,  a  silver  coinage  was  issued, 
ginally  (we  are  told)  in  Egypt  by  a  Persian  satrap 
Hed  Aryandes,^  but  afterwards  by  the  central  go- 
■mment.  The  name  of  ^daric'  was  extended  to 
f«e  coins  also,  which,  however,  were  much  larger 
3  heavier  than  the  gold  coins,  weighing  as  much 
235  grains,  and  corresponding  to  the  Greek  tetra- 
i^chm,  and  (nearly)  to  the  Hebrew  shekel.  The 
^^blishment  of  this  excellent  circulating  medium, 
O  the  wide  extension  which  it  almost  immediately 
^ned,  must  have  given  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
Lde,  and  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  conveni- 
c^e  by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who  had  no  longer 

carry  with  them  the  precious  metals  in  bars  or 
gots,  and  to  weigh  their  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Xance  in  connection  with  every  purchase  that  they 
si.de,  but  could  effect  both  sales  and  purchases  in 
e  simple  and  commodious  manner  still  in  use 
Qong  all  civilised  nations  at  the  present  day. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  well  under- 
and  that  the  Phoenicians  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
ith  the  position  which  they  occupied  under  th6 
irlier  Persian  kings,  and  strove  zealously  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  empire  to  which  they  owed 
:>  much.  Their  fidelity  was  put  to  a  crucial  test 
.fter  they  had  been  subjects  of  Darius  Hystaspis  for 
\  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  had  about 
ourteen  or  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  advan- 
ages   of  his  governmental  system.     Aristagoras  of 

»  Herod,  vii.  28.  ^  Ibid.  iv.  166. 
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^Miletus,  finding  himself  in  a  position  of  difficulty, 
had  hghted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
brought  about  a  general  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in 
those  parts  against  the  Persian  power — a  revolt 
which  spread  on  from  the  Greeks  to  the  native 
Asiatics,  and  in  a  short  time  embraced,  not  only 
Ionia  and  JEolis,  but  Caria,  Caunus,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Cyprus.^  The  bulk  of  the  Cyprian  cities 
were  Phoenician  colonies,'^  and  the  political  connec- 
tion between  these  cities  and  PliCBnicia  was  so  close 
and  of  such  ancient  date  that  the  Phoenicians  can 
sc-arcely  have  failed  to  be  moved  by  their  example 
and  by  their  danger.  A  wave  of  sympathy  might 
have  been  expected  to  sweep  across  the  excitable 
l)eople,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had 
they  ruslied  headlong  into  rebellion  with  the  same 
impetuosity  as  their  Cyprian  brethren.  Had  they 
done  so  the  dan^^er  to  Persia  would  have  been  verv 
great,  and  the  course  of  tlie  world's  history  might 
])(n*liaps  have  l)een  diflerently  sliapud.  The  junction 
of  the  Phoenician  fleet  with  tlie  navies  of  Cyprus, 
loiiia,  Caria,  and  ^Eolis  would  have  transferred  the 
coiuplele  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
to  tlie  side  of  the  rebels.^  The  contagion  of  revolt 
Avoiild  probably  have  spread.  Lycia  and  Cilicia, 
always  eager  for  independence,^  would  probably 
have  joined  the  malcontents;  Pamphylia,  which  lay 
between  them,  would  have  followed  their  example; 

•  HfTod.  V.  37  104.  I  have   mustered   200   from  Es}P^ 
^  See  above,  i)p.  1)2  1)H.                  ,  (ib.    vii.    HI)),     100    from   Cilicia- 

•  Ph.enieia  could  furnish  800  I  (ib.  91),  50  from  L\Tia  (ib.92),aml 
triremes.  Cvpnis  loO,  louia  at  this  80  from  Pamphylia  (ib.  91)  — totfii» 
time  '288  (Herod,  vi.  8),  .EoHs  at    880. 

loast  70    (il>id.),   Caria   the   same  i      ^  Herod,    i.    28,    17G ;    Appian. 
iiuinber    (ib.    vii.  98)  — total,  878.  |  Bell  Civ.  iw  80. 
Against   these   Darius  could  ouly  I 
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entire  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  would 
"been  lost ;  Egypt  would,  most  likely,  have  seen 
e  crisis  her  opportunity,  and  have  avenged  the 
Lties  and  insults  of  Cambyses  ^  by  the  massacre 
er  Persian  garrison.  Persia's  prosperity  would 
i  received  a  sudden  check,  from  which  it  might 
tr  have  recovered;  Greece  would  have  escaped 
ordeal  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  ;  and  the  char- 
r  of  the  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia  would 
e  been  completely  altered. 

But  the  view  which  the  Phoenicians  took  of  their 
ies,  or  of  their  interests,  led  them  to  act  differently, 
en  the  Persians,  anxious  to  recover  Cyprus,  applied 
he  Phoenician  cities  for  a  naval  force,  to  transport 
r  army  from  Cilicia  to  the  island,  and  otherwise 
)  them  in  the  war,  their  request  was  at  once 
iplied  with.  Ships  were  sent  to  the  Cilician  coast 
lOut  any  delay  ;  ^  the  Persian  land  force  was  con- 
ed in  safety  across  the  strait  and  landed  on  the 
osite  shore ;  the  ships  then  rounded  Cape  St. 
Ireas  and  anchored  in  the  bay  opposite  Salamis, 
re  the  Ionian  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  defence  of 
town.^  An  engagement  followed — the  first,  so 
as  we  know,  between  Phoenicians  and  Greeks — 
>lly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.^  No  complaint, 
ever,  is  made  of  any  lukewarmness,  or  want  of 
,  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  seem  to 
e  been  beaten  in  fair  fight  by  an  enemy  whom 
^  had  perhaps  despised.  Their  ill  fortune  did  not 
.  to  any  very  serious  result,  since  the  Persian  land 
e  defeated  the  Cj^prians,  and  thus  Persia  once 
e  obtained  possession  of  the  island. 

lerod.  iii.  14-16, 27-29, 87,  Ac.  I  ^  Ibid. 

bid.  V.  108.  i  *  Ibid.  v.  112. 
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A  year  or  two  later  the  Phoenicians  recovered 
their  lost  laurels.  In  B.C.  495  the  Persians,  having 
trampled  out  the  flames  of  revolt  in  Cyprus,  CSam, 
and  Caunus,  resolved  on  a  great  efibrt  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  by  attacking  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their 
own  country,  and  crushing  the  head  and  front  of  the 
rebellion,  which  was  the  great  and  flourishing  city  d 
Miletus.  Miletus  lay  on  the  southern  shore  of  a  deep 
bay — the  Sinus  Latmicus — which  penetrated  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  about  Lat.  37*^  SIK, 
but  which  the  deposits  of  the  Mseander  have  now 
filled  up.^  North-west  of  the  town,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  was  the  small  island  of  Lad^^  now 
a  mere  hillock  in  the  flat  alluvial  plain.  While  the 
Persian  land  force  advanced  along  the  shore,  and 
invested  Miletus  on  the  side  towards  the  continent, 
a  combined  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels*  proceeded 
to  block  the  entrance  to  the  bav,  and  to  threaten 
the  doomed  city  from  the  sea.  This  fleet  was  drawn 
from  four  only  of  the  countries  subject  to  Persia— 
viz.  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egj^pt — whereof 
riurnicia,  we  are  told,  '  showed  the  greatest  zeal,'^ 
and  we  may  presume  furnished  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  ships.  On  their  arrival  in  Milesian  waters 
the  captains  found  a  strong  naval  force  collected  to 
meet  tlieni,  which  rested  upon  the  island  of  Lade,  and 
guarded  the  approaches  to  the  town.  Miletus  had 
sunnnoned  to  her  aid  the  contingents  of  her  various 
allies — Chios,  Lesbos,  Samos,  Teos,  Priene,  Erjiline, 
riioca^a,  Myus — and  had  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  a  fleet  amounting  to  above  three  hundred 


'  See  the   aiithor'B  Herodotus, 
i.  268,  209,  3rd  ed. 


»  Herod,  vi.  9. 
»  Ibid.  ch.  6. 
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id  fifty  vessels.'    This  time  Phoenicia  did  not  despise 
jr  foe.     Before  engaging,  every  effort  was  made  to 
|w  discord  and  dissension  among  the  confederates, 
id  induce  the  Grecian  captains  to  withdraw  their 
[uadrons,  or  at  any  rate  to  remain  nentral  in  tlie 
»ttle.'     Considerable  effect  was  produced  by  these 
achinations;  and  when  at  last  the  attack  was  made, 
ro  of  the  principal  of  the  Greek  allies'  drew  off,  and 
lied  homewards,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  confederates 
I  their  fate.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  defection, 
£  battle  was  stoutly  contested  by  the  ships  which 
lained,  especially  those  of  the  Chians,*  and  though 
Terj'  decisive  and  complete  victorj-  was  ultimately 
tined  by  the  Phcenicians  and  their  allies,  the  cost 
■  the  victory  was  great.     Per.sia  regained  her  naval 
ipremacy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  Phccnicia 
re-establislied  her  claim  to  be  considered  the  great 
sea  power  of  the  time  ;  but  she  lost  a  large  number 
of  her  best  vessels  and  seamen,  and  she  was  taught 
the  lesson  that,  to  cope  with  Greeks,  she  must  have 
a  vast  superiority  of  force  upon  lier  side — a  superi- 
ority of  not  much  less  than  three  to  once. 

Miletus  fell  soon  after  the  victory  of  Lade,  and 
the  Phcpnician  fleet  was  then  employed  for  sometime 
in  chastising  the  islanders  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolt,  and  in  reducing  various  towns  upon  the 
European  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and 
the  Bosphorus,  including  Perinthus,  Selynibria,  and 
Byzantium."  Miltiades,  the  destined  hero  of  Marathon, 
narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  this  time,  as  he  fied  from  his  govern- 


'  Herod,  ch.  8.  I  Sfttnians  fHeroa.  v.  14). 

»  Ibid.  chH.  0-18.  <  Ibid.  oh.  15. 

I  *  The  Lesbians  and  mosl  uf  the  ,      »  Ibid,  chs.  81-83. 
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ment  in   the  Thrarian  Chersonese  to  Athens.     The 

vewel  whi<:h  bore  bim  just  escaped  imo  the  harbour 

of  Inibriu  ;  but  Ills  eon,  ^fetioc-hus.  who  was  on  lx»rd 

wfjnw  sailer,  waa  lesa  fortunale.     The  Phoenicians 

^ptured  him,  and,  learning  who  he  was,  conveyed 

im  to  I>nrias  at  Hanx,  wliere  he  was  well  treated  and 

•came  a  naturalised  Persian.' 

After  the  Ionian  revoh  liad  been  completely  put 
wn  and  avenged,  the  states  subject  lo  Persia,  and 
;  Pbu?ni(rian8  among  ihem,  enjoyed  a  brief  period 
f  reptwe.     But  soon  the  restless  spirit  which  pos- 
T*»H(:d    all    the    earlier    Persian    monarchg    incited 
tariuH  to  carry  hin  warlike  enterprises  into  '  fresh 
ields  and  jiastnreH  new.'     From  the  eastern  coast  of 
5ie  ^gean  Sea  he  looked  out  towards  a  land  possef*- 
g  every  attraction  that  soil  or  clime  could  offer, 
srtile,  rich  in  minerals,  with  many  excellent   har- 
bours, well  watered,  abounding  in  corn   aiitl  wine 
and  oil,  in  wooded  hillsides,  and  in  productive  plains. 
According  to  Herodotus,'  he  had  already  explored 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  region  by  means  of 
11  commission  of  Persian  nobles,  who  had  surveyed 
all  the  shores  of  Greece  from  the  decks  of  Phceniciaii 
sliil)3.     The  result  Mas  that  he  coveted  the  possession 
of  the  land  thus  made  known  to  him,  and  came  to  a 
fixed  resolution  that  he  would  add  it  to  his  territories. 
Tliere  were  two  modes  by  which  Greece  niiglit 
bp  approached  from  Asia.     Bridges  of  boats  could 
be  thrown  across  the   Bosphorus  or  the  Hellespont, 
mere  salt  rivers,  scarcely  more  formidable  tlian  the 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.     In  this 
way  Europe  could  be  invaded  in  force,  and  the  army 

'  Herod,  v,  41.  "  Ibid.  iii.  185-188. 
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sent  across  the  straits,  could  pursue  its  way  along 
tlie  shore  till  it  reached  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly, 
and  from  Thessaly  passed  into  Boeolia,  Attica,  and 
the  Peloponnese.  Or  a  fleet,  with  a  land  force  on 
board,  might  proceed  from  Asia  Sliuor  across  the 
^gean.  where  the  numerous  islands,  scattered  at 
short  intervals,  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  by 
nature  as  stepping-stones,  whereby  the  adventurous 
denizens  of  eitlier  continent  might  cross  easily  into 
the  other;  and  a  landing  might  be  suddenly  effected 
near  the  very  heart  of  Greece  without  a  tenth  jiart 
of  the  trouble  that  must  be  taken  if  the  other  line 
of  route  were  pursued.  In  either  case  the  attend- 
ance of  a  fleet  would  be  necessary.  If  the  more 
circuitous  route  were  pursued,  a  powerful  squadron 
must  attend  the  march  of  the  army  along  the  shore, 
to  convey  its  supplies  ;  if  the  direct  route  were  pre- 
ferred, a  still  larger  fleet  would  be  necessary  for  the 
conveyance,  not  only  of  the  supplies,  but  of  the  army 
itself.  Darius  gave  a  trial  to  each  of  the  two  plans. 
In  the  year  B.C.  492  he  sent  a  fleet  and  army  under 
Mardonius  by  wj^y  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euro- 
pean coast ;  but  this  expedition  met  with  severe 
disasters,  the  fleet  being  shattered  by  a  storm  off 
Mouut  Athos,  and  the  land  force  greatly  damaged 
by  a  night  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Thracians.' 
Two  years  later  he  dispatched  the  famous  expedition 
under  Datis  and  Artapherues,  which  took  its  course 
through  the  islands,  and  landed  perhaps  200,000 
men  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,*  but  being  there 
defeated  by  Miltiades,  returned  hastily  to  Asia  by 
the  sea  route.     The  fleets  employed  on  both  these 


t9%  msroKT  or  raosncu.  [Ct. 

«eeaMOBi  -wm  aomerous*  as^  appear  to  hare 
collected  fram  fcrecal  of  the  Pernan  maritime  sasoi 
J^  proportioD  vkich  tbe  se\^r3l  coDiing^U  ba 
^Kb  lo  anocber  ifi  miC  Etated.  but  there  can  W  M 
^Hpbl  thai  ihe  I%<nuciaii&  coaiributed  tb«  snd( 
^BMber.     We  hare  no  delaiU  of  the  cotKli:  ' 
^BBiicians    on  either    occasion,   beyonii    i 
^W^iBe  that  in   tbe  expedition   of  I>atU  a:i< 
l?^*'"*"'^  ooe  of  their  vesssels  plandered  the  uiupii  i 
Scfiom  oa  the  Bootian  coast  opptieite  Chains,  canf 
i^  ofl"  frcon  it  an  image  of  Apollo  plated  with  f^ 
The   6-npertttitioD  of    Ifcwis  deprived   theni  irf  't* 
valuable  bootv ;  bm  we  may  safely  conclude  if* 
the  anecdote  that,  while  reoderiug  service  to  Fewi- 
the  keen-witted   marinere  took  care  not  to  nf^lrti 
their  own  malerbl  interest*. 

In  tbe  third  and  greatest  of  the  expedilioos  «A- 
docted  by  Persia  a^inst  Greece,  the  Phcenicians  irt 
found  to  have  played  a  veiy  important  and  ^MOt 
nent  part.  Even  before  the  expedition  commenwi 
a  call  was  made  upon  them  in  connection  wilh  '^ 
for  ser\'ic<-s  of  an  unusual  character.  The  lossol'ifc 
fleet  of  Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos  induced  Xerxf* 
to  dettnnine  on  cutting'  a  ship-canal  through  'be 
isthmus  which  joins  Athos  to  the  mainland;  andbis 
passion  for  ^eat  and  striking  achievements  cauwo 
him  to  pnyect  the  construction  of  a  double  bridg* 
of  Ktats  across  the  Hellespont.  Phcenieian  technii^l 
skill  was  invoked  for  the  furtherance  of  both  objecis. 


L  500; that 

rv 


'  The  llett  which  mcmmpaiued    is  reckoned  U  BOO  bj  HeroJoini 
ManUmius      losi      aearl.v      Ihrre     (vL  US).  U  a  thonsand  bv  Ci"" 
hundred  veswls  off  Mount  Athoe    (Om(.   in    Verr.  ii.  1,  S  !»)■  *^ 
iH^riHl.  TJ.  -141.  &nil  therefore  can    VklerioB  MaxitDOs  (i.  1). 
soarrelv  have  fallen  much  short  of      'So  Heiodotna  (vi,  95). 
500;thatofl>atu&ndArUpheniea  I      >  Berod.TL118, 
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At  Athos  they  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  mari- 
time states  generally,  but  showed  an  amount  of  engi- 
neering knowledge  far  in  advance  of  their  fellow- 
iabourers.  The  others  attempted  to  give  perpendi- 
cular sides  to  their  portions  of  the  excavation,  but 
found  the  sides  continually  fall  in,  and  so  (as  Hero- 
dotus observes)  '  had  double  labour.' '  The  Phceni- 
cians  alone  kiiew  that  the  sides  must  be  sloped  at 
an  angle,  and,  calculating  the  proper  slope  aright, 
performed  their  share  of  the  task  without  mishap. 
At  the  Hellespont  the  Phcenicians  had  for  co-partners 
the  Egj'ptians  only,  and  the  two  nations  appear  to 
have  displayed  an  eijual  ability.*  Cables  were  passed 
from  shore  to  shore,  made  taut  by  capstans  and  sup- 
ported by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  boats  ;  planks 
were  then  laid  upon  the  cables,  and  covered  with 
brushwood,  while  a  thick  layer  of  earth  was  placed 
upon  the  top.  A  solid  causeway  was  thus  formed, 
which  was  guarded  on  either  side  by  bulwarks  of 
such  a  height  that  the  horses  which  crossed  the  bridge 
could  not  see  over  them ;  and  thus  the  cavalry  and 
the  sumpter  beasts  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  without  a  suspicion  that  they  had  ever  had 
anything  but  terra  jirma  under  them.  The  structure 
served  its  purpose,  but  was  not  found  strong  enough 
to  defy  even  for  a  year  the  forces  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Before  the  return  of  Xerxes,  towards  the 
close  of  B.C.  480,  the  autumnal  gales  had  broken 
it  up  ;  and  the  army  which  accompanied  him  had  to 
re-cross  the  strait  in  a  number  of  separate  ships.^ 

The  fleet  which  Xerxes  collected  to  accompany 
his  land  army  and  take  part  in  his  great  expedition 


mmhmJ,  il  m  «m1  m  m  «Mi  «t  tSK  -nmekJ    Of 

iiMiiii  ad  Ik  bML  WUe  1^5^  teMkd 
3lt  il^  Qrpn*  1^  COis,  IBM,  ad  Ae  &!» 
poatiae  Gneki  IM  cack,  aad  the  t/Omr  — liihii 
■adoMrdl  lopetker,  2ST,nKBitia  ma^  comAmti 
■o  fewer  ifaa  300.'  TV  miyawMAj  of  tfae  ^ma- 
qaa  naeli    was  mftciortly-  Amra.  fint    fay  tfae 

i^aiia  ai  Jklydoa.  viodk  wa*  woa  far  a  SidauiB 
trinmr;*  next,  hf  ibe  jagfereDtje  of  Xecies  6r 
(Vrairiao  om-  odicr  Tcsidi :  *  aod,  diirdh-.  br  tlie 
|MMiiiDn  aorigDcd  than  at  SalaoH.  where  care  via 
bfcen  to  pit  Aem  againA  ibe  Aihraians,*  who  were 
^IVcfigitHed  aa  nperior  at  aea  to  all  the  otber  Gmts. 
the  FlHBdcian  prmresi  aod  nat-al  ^kjll  did  not 

urceed  in  arprting  de^feat  from  the  PenUns,  we 
jDiut  n&i-nbe  it  fint  to  the  narrowness  of  the  seas  in 
wlii'-li  tli'-y  li.'iil  to  enjxaj^e  tliu  '■n*-iny  :  and,  ?c<ini(lly, 
U>  the  still  greater  prowess  and  skill  of  their  principal 
aritagririists,  the  Athenians,  the  Eginetans,  and  the 
Corinthians. 

In  the  naval  combats  at  Artemisium,  the  Eg^'p- 
ti.'niN,  according  to  Hero<lotus,*  were  considered  to 
hrtve  borne  off  tlie  palm  on  the  Persian  side;  but 
l>i(Kloriis  aHsigiis  that  honour  to  the  Sidonians.'  At 
Sahniiis  llie  brunt  of  the  conflict  fell  on  the  Phffi- 
nician  contingent,  which  began  the  battle,*  and  for 
whih;  time  forced  the  Athenian  squadron  to  beat  a 
retreat,  but  was  ultimately  overpowered  and  farced     I 


A-'.H<;hy\.  l'cr».  1,  B43;  Herod. 

-  Ibid.  viu.  17. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  ji.  18,  S  2:  'V 
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to  take  to  flight,  after  siifferinCT  great  losses.  A  large 
number  of  the  ships  were  sunk;  several  were  taken 
by  the  Greeks ;  comparatively  few  escajied  from  the 
battle  without  serious  injuiy.'  Xerxes,  however,  who 
from  his  silver-footed  throne  on  Mount  ^galeoa 
surveyed  the  scene,'  but,  amid  the  general  turmoil 
and  confusion,  could  ill  distinguish  the  conduct  of  the 
several  contingents,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
and  regarding  the  Phcenicians  as  answerable  for  the 
unhappy  result,  since  they  formed  the  nucleus  and 
chief  strength  of  the  fleet,  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the 
failure  upon  them,  and,  on  some  of  the  captains 
appearing  before  him  to  excuse  themselves,  had  them 
beheaded  upon  the  spot.'  At  the  same  time  he  also 
threatened  the  other  Phcenician  commanders  with  his 
vengeance,  and  so  alarmed  them  that,  according  to 
Diodorus,*  they  quitted  the  fleet  and  sailed  away  to 
Asia. 
'  This  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  seems  to  have 

I  led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  Persians  and  the 
,  foremost  of  the  naval  nations  subject  to  them,  which 
lasted  for  fifteen  years.  The  Persians  naturally  dis- 
trusted those  whom  they  hnd  injured,  and  were 
unwilling  to  call  them  in  to  their  aid,  The  Phoeni- 
cians probably  brooded  over  their  wrongs,  and 
abstained  from  volunteering  an  assistance  which  they 
were  not  asked  to  furnisli.  The  war  between  Persia 
and  Greece  continued,  and  was  transferred  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  but  no  Phcenicians  are  mentioned  ;is 
taking  part  in  it.  The  Phcenician  ships  retired  from 
Sanios    on   the  approach   of  the  Greek  fleet    under 
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Leotychides.*  No  Phoenicians  fought  at  Mycale. 
None  are  heard  of  as  engaged  at  Sestos,  or  Byzantium, 
or  Eion,  or  Doriscus,  or  even  Fhaselis.  It  was  not 
until — in  B.C.  466 — the  war  passed  from  the  .£gean 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  their  depen- 
dency, Cyprus,  was  threatened,  that  the  Phoenicians 
again  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  mustered  in 
strength  to  the  support  of  their  Persian  suzerain. 

The  Persian  fleet  which  fought  at  the  Eurymedon 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
vessels,  drawn  from  the  three  subject  nations  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Cyprians,  and  the  Cilicians.*  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  a  son  of  Xerxes. 
Chnon,  who  led  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies,  attacked  it  with  a  force  of  250  triremes,  of 
which  Athens  had  furnished  the  greater  number. 
The  battle  was  contested  with  extreme  obstinacy  on 
botli  sides;  but  at  length  the  Athenians  prevailed, 
and  l)esides  destroying  a  large  number  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  took  as  many  as  a  hundred  with  their  crews 
on  board.  At  the  same  time  a  land  victon*  was 
gained  over  the  Persian  troops.  The  double  exploit 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  and  was  connnemorated  at  Delos  h\ 
a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription : — ' 

Since  first  the  sea  Europe  from  Asia  severed, 
And  Mars  to  rage  'mid  humankind  began. 

Never  was  such  a  blow  as  this  dehvered. 
On  land  and  sea  at  once  by  mortal  man. 

Tliese  heroes  did  to  death  a  host  of  Medes 
Near  Cyprus,  and  then  captured  with  their  crews 
Five  score  Phoenician  vessels  ;  at  the  news 

All  Af^ia  groaned,  hard  hit  by  such  brave  deeds. 

'   ncrod.  ix.  90.  the  mention  of  Cypnia  in  line  6 

'  l)io(1.  Sic.  xi.  00,  §  .5,  6.  renders  this  somewhat  donbtfoL 

3  So  Diodoms  (xi.  02,  §  8) ;  but ; 
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>  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  further  in  detail 
ervices  which  Phoenicia  rendered  to  Persia  as  her 
dssive  and  attached  ally.  For  the  space  of  about 
ity-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  engagement  at 
Surymedon  (b.c.  465-390),  the  Phoenicians  con- 
d  to  hold  the  first  place  among  the  Persian  naval 
5,  and  to  render  their  mistress  efiective  help  in  all 
laval  enterprises.  They  protected  Cyprus  and 
\t  from  the  Athenian  attacks,  bore  their  part  in  the 
with  Amyrtaeus  and  Inaros,  and  more  than  once 
ted  severe  blows  upon  the  Athenian  navy.^  It 
dis  command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  amounting  to 
ly  a  hundred  and  fifty  triremes  which  enabled 
iphemes  to  play  so  influential  a  part  irx  Asia 
)r  during  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
It  was  the  presence  of  their  ships  at  Cnidus 
h,  in  B.C.  394,  turned  the  scale  between  Athens 
5parta,  enabling  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  naval 
emacy  which  they  had  lost  at  -35gosPotami.  It 
the  appearance  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  in  Greek 
rs  *  which,  in  the  following  year,  gave  an  opportu- 
to  the  Athenians  to  rebuild  their  'Long  Walls,' 
fied  Sparta  for  her  own  safety,  and  extorted  from 
ears — in  B.C.  387 — the  agreement  known  as  '  the 
e  of  Antalcidas.'  Persia  owed  to  her  Phoenician 
jcts  the  glory  of  recovering  complete  possession 
sia  Minor,  and  of  being  accepted  as  a  sort  of 

arbiter  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Grecian  states. 
1   B.C.  465  to   B.C.  392  Phoenicia  served  Persia 

rare  fidelity,  never  hesitating  to  lend  her  aid,. 
Qever  showinj^  the  least  inclination  to  revolt, 
t  was  probably  under  these  circumstances,  when 


rhucyd.  i.  110.  '  See  Ancient  Monarchies^  iii.  501. 
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Athens  owed  tbe  re<-overy  of  her  grealness  ini 
small  measure  to  the  Phcenicians,  that  those  rfJu' 
of  friendship  and  iotimacy  were  established  belfi 
the  two  peoples  of  which  we  have  evidence  iiiKi 
inscriptions.      Ph«piiifiaiis   settled    in  Attica,  [ 
calarty  at  Phalerum  and  the  Pineua,  and  had  d 
own  places  of  worship  and  interment.    Sis  sepulA 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  either  in  Athens  iH 
or  at    the   Pirseus,'  five   of  them   bilingual'  »M 
mark  the  interment  in  Attic  soil  of  persons  vk 
nationality  was   Phceniciau.     They  had  rnonuna 
erected  over   them,  generally   of  some   preleaaa 
which  must  have  obtained  as  much  respect  as  a 
native    tombstones,  since   otherwise  they  could  a 
have  endured  to  our  day.   There  is  also  at  the  Rw 
an  altar,*  which  a  Phoenician  must  have  erected  u 
dedicated  to  a  Phoenician  god,  whom  he  worshipp 
on  Attic   soil   apparently  without  let  or  liinilm*] 
The  god's  name  is  given  as  '  Askum-Adar.'  a  foni 
which  does  not  elsewhere  recur,  but  which  is  ihoufflit 
to  desijrnale  the  god  elsewhere  called  Sakon,'  '^^ 
corres[>onded    to   the   Grecian  Hermes.*     Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  Plioenicians  having  worshipp 
two  other  deities  in  their  Attic  abodes,  one  a  gM 
who    corresponded  to  the   Greek  Poseidon  and  thf 
Eoman   Neptune,    the    other    the    Rabylonian  ant 
Assyrian  Xergal.      Among  the  lost  orations  of  De'i 
archus  was  one  delivered  by  that  orator  on  the  occa 
sion  of  a  suit  between  the  people  of  Phalerum  and  tbi 
Phcenician  inhabitants  of  the  place  with  respect  n 
tlie  priesthood  of  Poseidon  ;*  and  a  sepulchral  moDU 

'  See  the  CoTpuK  Intrriptuinum  1      *  See  above,  p.  838,  note  1. 
Stmilirarum.  i.  139-148.  '  Corp.  Int.  Sem.  i.  132.  »*■ 

-  Noa.  115.  116.  117,  119,  120.  '  DionvB.    HaUcarn.  De  Or"- 

>  Ibid.  No.  118.  1  Antiq.  'Uin&rch.'  $  10. 
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i  at  the  PirEBus  was  erected  to  Asepta,  daughter 
fcmun-sillem,  of  Sidon,  by  Itten-bel,  son  of  Esmun- 
fch,  high  priest  of  Ihe  god  Nergal.'  It  appears 
fcer  from  a  Greek  insfriptioii,  edited  by  Biickli,* 
about  this  time  (b.c.  390-370)  a  decree  was 
iSnnulpated  by  the  Council  {^oeki])  of  Athens  whereby 
S  relation  of  Proxenia  was  esialjlished  between 
c-ato  (Abd-astartus),  king  of  Sidon,  and  the  Athenian 
«Dple.  and  all  Sidoniana  sojourning  in  Attica  were 
«mpted  from  the  tax  usually  charged  upon  foreign 

Piers,  from  the  obligation  of  the  Choregia,  and 
a  all  other  contributions  to  the  state. 
The  power  of  Persia  began  about  this  time  to 
s«line,  and  the  Phcenicians  seem  to  have  wavered  in 
^r  allegiance.  In  B.C.  406  or  405  Egypt  shook  off 
«  Persian  yoke,  and  established  her  independence 
xder  a  native  sovereign.^  Soon  afterwards,  prol> 
>ly  in  B.C.  392  or  391,  Evagoras,  a  Cypriot  Greek, 
ho  claimed  descent  from  Teucer,  inaugurated  a 
ivolution  at  Salamis  in  C^-prus,  where  he  slew  the 
btenician  monarch,  Abdemon,  who  held  his  throne 
uder  Persia,  and,  himself  mounting  Ihe  throne,  pro- 
ieded  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  whole  island.* 
ast  efforts  were  made  to  crush  him,  but  for  ten 
iars  he  defied  the  power  of  Persia,  and  maintained 
imself  as  an  independent  monarch.*  Even  when 
lally  he  made  his  submission,  it  was  under  an  ex- 
fess  stipulation  that  he  should  retain  his  roval 
guity,  and    be    simply  bound    to   pay  his    tribute 


'  Corp.J««.S™i.i.l46,No.  119. 

*  Seethe Corpui Ininriptionuin 
•acofrum.  i.  126,  No.  87. 
'  Nefnfaeritis  or  Nefan-ert.  (See 
B  nnthor's  Story  of  Egypt,  pp. 
5.  366,  and  comjiare  Aneicnt 
anarehUt,  iii.  161,  482.} 
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Bn  i3ir  ^^a&^^^^Bmd  fViEmicii  does  not 
•xtfc^  ikiii  z^r-f^i::  xiiii  aiMMH  diirrr  vears  later.  Tte 
Of^-Zntr  «:€  P-*rsi*  tahi  commoed.  In  b.c.  375  Ji 
^~ircizc  **>  r^x'TrT  Egrp^  for  which  a  vast  anm* 
!!iif^L:  Lfci  t^aesi  eoOertrf  imder  liiamabazus  and 
Iii_:»  ^:L:e^*  oi-cipat-teiT  £uled.^  Xine  rears  afterwards, 
in  !.»:.  S^>i.  liae  r\eroli  of  the  satraps  b^an.  FiisJ 
Ar>:<:ar2ai5e5w  <atnp  <rf  Phrygia,  renounced  his  alle 
giai.<^,  aod  defended  himself  with  success  agaiflsl 
Aii:->r»!iradute£,  satrap  of  Lvdia,  and  Mausolus,  nativi 
kin^  oi  Caria  under  Persia.  Then  Aspis,  who  held  J 
par:  of  C  appadocia,  revolted  and  maintained  himsel 


^  r>i>i.  Sic-  XV.  9,  ?  2. 

*  l5-:^T:ite5w  Pamtf.  i  161 ;  Evmg. 

•  Sc*  IHcd.  Sic.  suT.  98 ;  xv.  2  ; 
Ephoms.  Fr.    1^ ;  locimtes,  Eva^, 


I  55  75,  76. 

*  Renrick,  PAomicto,  p.  405. 

*  See  Jnct^nt  Monarchies,  ii 
50i. 
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by  the  help  of  the  Pisidians,  until  he  was  overpowereii 
by  Datames.  Next  Datanies  himself,  satrap  of  the 
rest  of  Cappadocia,  umlerstaniling  that  the  mind  ol' 
the  Persian  king  was  poisoned  against  him,  made  a 
treaty  with  Ariobarzanes,  and  assumed  an  indepen- 
dent attitude  in  his  own  province.  Finally,  in  B.C.  362, 
there  seems  to  have  been  something  like  a  general 
revolt  of  the  western  provinces,  in  which  the  satraps 
of  Mysia,  Phrj'gia,  and  Lydia,  Mausolus  priuce  of- 
Caria,  and  the  peoples  of  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
Cihcia,  and  Syria  participated.^  Then,  if  not  earlier, 
Phceuicia  openly  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  disafleeted  ;  ^ 
refused  her  tribute  like  the  others,  and  joined  her 
forces  with  theirs.  Nor,  when  the  rel>elIion  collapsed, 
did  slie  at  once  return  to  her  allegiance.  When 
Ta<-hos,  native  king  of  Egj'pt,  in  e.l-.  361,  having 
secured  the  services  of  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias, 
advanced  boldly  into  Syria,  with  the  object  of  enlarg- 
ing his  own  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  he 
wa.s  received  with  favour  by  the  Plicenicians,  wlio 
were  quite  willing  to  form  a  portion  of  his  empire. 
But  the  rebellion  of  Nectanebo  forced  Tachos  lo 
rehnquish  his  projects,'  and  the  dominion  over  the 
Pho&nieian  cities  seems  to  have  reverted  to  Persia 
without  any  eHbrt  on  her  part. 

In  this  condition  matters  remained  till  about  the 
year  b.c.  351,  when  Sidon,  feeling  herself  aggrieved 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  authorities  at  Tripolis,' 
where  the  general  assembly  of  the  Phcenicians  hehl 
its  meetings,*  boldly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Persia  under  Tennes,  or  Tabnit  II.,  and  iu- 

>  Ancifnt  Monarchal,  iii.  505,  I      '  Ibid.  iv.  02,  $  S. 

£06.  *  Ibid.  ivi.  41,S  1. 

■  Diod.  Sic.  XT.  UO,  $8.  i      '  See  above,  p.  4M. 
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diiced  the  Plupnicians  generally  to  declare  themselves 
independent.     Alliance  was  at  once  formed  with  the 
Egyptian  king,  Nekht-nebf,  or  Nectanebo  U.,  wbo 
sent  a  lx)dy  of  4,000  Greek  mercenaries,  under  Men- 
tor the  Rliodian,  to  the  aid  of  Temies.'     Hostililiei  ' 
commenced  by  the  Phcenicians  expelling  or  massacr-  . 
ing  the  Persian  garrison*,  devastating  the  royal  park 
or    paradise,    and    buniiug    the    stores    of    {ora^  ■ 
collected  for    the  use  of  the  Persian  cavalrj-.'    An  . 
attempt  made  by  two  satraps — Belesys  of  Syria  and 
Mazaius   of  Cilicia — to    crush   the    revolt  was  coin- 
])letely  defeated  by  Tenne«,  with  the  aid  of  Menlcr 
and  liitt  Greeks,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  tiatraps,  and  drove  tlie  Persians  out  of  Phcenicia,'  I 
Cyprus  then  joined  the  reliels.     The  nine  principal  ' 
cities    made    common   cause,  expelled  the  Persians, 
and  declared  themselves  free  states,  under  tlieir  rp- 
spective  native  kings.*     Ochua,  the  Persian  king,  wns 
at  last  ruused  to  exert  himself.     Collecting  an  army 
.if  300,000  foot  and  30,000  horse,  supported  by  301) 
triremes  and  SOO  transports  or  provision-ships,*  he 
proceeded  w  the  west  in  person,  determined  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  the  rebels,  aud  to  recover  lo 
the  empire,  not  only  Cyprus  aud  Phoenicia,  but  also 
the  long-hist  Egypt, 

Tennes,  on  his  part,  had  done  his  best  in  the  way 
of  preparations  for  defence.  He  had  collected  a  flee! 
of  above  a  hundred  ships — triremes  and  quin- 
i] ueromes,*'  the  latter  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time 
in  Asiatic  warfare.  He  had  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Sidon.  surronnding  the  town  with  a  triple 

'  Pioil.  Sic.  svi.  i-i,  52.  /      '  JloJ.  f  B. 

'  Ibiil.  xvi.  41.  $  S.  "  Ibid.  xvi.  40,  S  5.  ad  Sn. 

>  Ibid.  xvi.  42,  S  2.  1      *  Ibid.  \\i.  U,     6,  ad  fin. 
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ditch  of  great  width  and  depth,  and  considerably 
raising  the  height  of  the  walls.^  He  had  hired  Greek 
mercenaries  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  raising 
thus  the  number  in  his  service  to  ten  thousand  in  aU. 
had  armed  and  drilled  the  most  active  and  athletic  of 
the  citizens,  and  had  collected  vast  stores  of  pi-o- 
visions,  armour,  and  weapons.  But  the  advance  of 
the  Persian  monarch  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  force 
filled  Teunes  with  dismay  and  despair.  Successful 
resistance  was,  he  thought,  impossible;  and  with  a 
selfishness  and  a  cowardice  that  must  ever  make  him 
rank  among  the  most  infamous  of  men,  he  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  purchase  his  own  pardon  of  the  King 
by  delivering  to  liis  vengeance  the  entire  body  of  his 
fellow-count  rjmien.  Accordingly,  after  handing  over 
to  him  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  were 
immediately  transfixed  with  javelins,  he  concerted 
measures  with  ilentor  for  receiving  the  Persians 
within  the  walls.  While  the  arrangements  were  pro- 
ceeding, five  hundred  of  the  remaining  citizens  issued 
forth  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  with  boughs 
of  supplication,  as  a  deputation  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  Ochus,  but  only  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  their 
fellow-townsmen.  The  Pei-sians  were  then  received 
within  the  walls;  but  the  citizens,  understanding 
what  their  fate  was  to  be,  resolved  to  anticipate  it. 
They  had  already  burnt  their  ships,  to  prevent  any 
desertion.  Now  they  shut  themselves  up,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  in  their  houses,  and  applying  the 
torch  to  their  dwellings  lighted  up  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. More  than  forty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  flames.     Ochus  sold  the  ruins  at  a  high  price  to 


•I 


>  Diod.  Sic.  i 
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Speculators,  wlio  calculated  on  reimbursing  them- 
fielres  by  the  treasures  which  they  might  dig  ont 
from  among  the  aslies.  As  for  Tennes,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  a  just  vengeance  overtook  him. 
The  treachery  ■which  he  had  employed  towards 
others  was  shown  also  to  himself.  Ochus,  who  had 
given  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  spare  his 
life,  no  sooner  found  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  ^'ained  by  letting  him  hve,  than  he  relentlessly 
put  him  to  death.' 

No  further  resistance  was  made  by  the  Phoenician 
cities.  Ochus  marched  on  against  Egj-pt  and  eflecled 
its  reconquest.*  The  Cyprian  revolt  was  put  down 
by  the  Prince  of  Caria,  Istricus.^  A  calm,  prelude  to 
the  coming  storm,  settled  down  upon  Persia ;  and 
Phoenicia  participated  in  the  general  tranquillity. 
The  various  coimnunittes,  exhausted  by  their  recent 
efibrts,  and  disappointed  witli  the  result,  laid  aside 
their  political  aspirations,  and  fell  back  upon  their 
commercial  instincts.  Trade  once  more  flourished. 
Sidon  rose  again  from  her  ashes,  and  recovered  a 
certain  amount  of  prosperity.  She  held  the  coa."! 
from  Ijeontopolis  to  OrnithonpoHs,  and  possessed  also 
tjie  dependency  of  Dor ;  *  but  she  had  lost  Sarepla 
to  Tyre,'  which  stepped  into  the  foremost  place 
among  the  cities  on  her  fall,  and  retained  it  until  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander.  The  other  towns  which  still 
continued  to  be  of  some  importance  were  Aradus, 
and  Gebal  or  Byblus.  These  cities,  like  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  retained  their  native  kings,^  who  ruled  their 


'  Diodorua  is  our  authority  for 
all  these  fncta  (ivi.  45,  §  1-G). 

'  See  the  Author's  Story  of 
Egijpl,  pp.  800-401. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  42,  §  6;  46,58. 


*  Scylai,  Periplut,  §  104. 

*  Ihid. 

^  See  Arrian,  Etp.  Alex,  ii.  13. 
Bub  fin. J  15.  flub   fin.;  30,  eah 
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several  states  with  little  interference  from  the 
Persians.  Tlie  line  of  nionarchs  may  be  traced  at 
Siil<m  for  five  generations,  from  the  first  Esmunazar, 
who  probably  reigned  about  b  c.  4G0-440,  through- 
three  generations  ami  four  kings,  to  the  second 
Strato,  the  contemporary'  of  Alexander.'  The  first 
Esmunazar  was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  Tabnit,  about 
B.C.  440.  Tabnit  married  his  sister,  Am-Aslitorelh, 
priestess  of  Ashtoreth,'  and  had  issne,  two  sons, 
Esmunazar  II.,  whose  tomb  was  found  near  Sidon 
by  M.  de  Vogilt^  in  the  year  1855,  and  Strato  I, 
I^munazar  II.  is  thought  to  have  died  about  B.c  400, 
aud  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother  Strato, 
the  Proxenus  of  Athens,'  who  reigned  till  B.C.  301. 
On  Strato's  death,  liis  son,  the  second  Tabnit— known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Tennes — mounted  the  throne,  and 
reigned  till  n.c.  34-5,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Ochus,  A  second  Strato,  the  son  of  Tennes,  then 
became  king,''  and  retained  his  sovereignty  till  after 
the  battle  of  Issus^  (b,c.  3'6S). 


a. 

I 


'   See  Encyel.  Brii.  xviii.  fi09.      I      >  See  nbove.  p.  499. 

•  SeellielBecriptiotii-fK^mun-,      '  The   il.vnaaty   lias   be*ii    thns 

ar,  supra,  p.  804.  |  arranged  by  GutBchmidt  :— 

Esmimazaj  I. 

Tabnit  I.  m.  Am-Aahtoieth 

I 

Esmunazar  II.  Strato  I. 

[Corp.  Ini.  Scm.  l  13.)  (Corjy.  Im.  Scm.  No.  4.) 

Tabnit  II.  (-  Tennes) 

Strato  II. 

Quint,  Curt.  iv.  4 ;  .Tnptin,  xi.  10.    DiodoruB  by  mistake  makes 
Strnlu  U.  king  ol  'lyre  [\\n.  41,  §  1). 
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^  6.  Phcenuria  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  333-323). 

wflr'^a^n'*  intnuuMi  of  Am — Prrparatiotu  maJe  to  rttimt  U,  w- 
tufifteni — WhAi  tkimld  hart  heat  done — Movenftit*  a/  VnuM* 
in  «.(.-.  S38  — i/u  dfalk^Faralgnt  of  tht  Pfm.ni  _fl4^—Mtati     I 
Qi*  Phamieia  a/Ur  Inn* — Submiuion  of  all  the  viiin  hut  Tyn— 
S.>ja  of   Tyre-FaU  of  l)u  cilg—Cruel   IrmUmnl  of  tkt  in- 

The  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexamler  the  Great, 
thougli  it  found  the  Persians  unready,  was  by  no 
means  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Tlie  design  liad 
been  openly  proclaimed  by  Philip  in  the  year  b.c.  338, 
when  he  forced  the  Grecian  Slates  to  appoint  him 
generalissimo  of  llieir  armies,  which  he  promised  to 
lead  to  the  conquest  of  the  East.'  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  h.id  thus  ample  warning  of  what  he  had  to 
expect,  and  abundant  opportunity  to  make  the  fullest 
preparations  for  defence.  During  the  years  b.c.  338 
and  337,  while  Philip  was  still  alive,  he  did  do  some- 
tliing  towards  organising  defensive  measures,  collected 
troops  and  ships,  and  tried  to  foment  discontent  and 
encourage  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece.' 
But  the  death  of  Philip  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias 
caused  him  most  imprudently  to  relax  his  efforts,  lo 
consider  the  danger  past,  and  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions, which  he  had  commenced,  until  he  should  see 
whetlier  Alexander  had  either  the  will  or  the  power 
to  carry  into  effect  his  father's  projects.  The  events 
of  tlie  years  B.C.  336  and  335,  the  successes  of  Alex- 
ander in  Thrace,  IHyria,  and  Boeotia,"  woke  him  fi^m 
his  fool's  paradise  lo  some  sense  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation.     In  B.C.  335  the  preparations  for  defence 

I   Arrian,  Eip.  Aler.  i.  1,  5  2.         lii.  102. 

-  See  Gtote,  Hittory  of  Greece,        '  Ibid.  pp.  29-Sl. 
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were  resumed.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  satraps  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  to  draw  together  their  troops  to- 
wards the  norlh-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to 
take  tlie  offensive  against  the  Macedonian  force  wliich 
had  crossed  the  straits  before  Phihp's  death.  The 
Persian  garrisons  in  this  quarter  were  strongly  rein- 
forced with  troops  of  a  good  quality,  drawn  from  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  from  Persia  Proper, 
Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Bactria.  Notice  was  given  to 
the  Phcenicians  to  prepare  a  considerable  fleet,  and 
hohl  it  in  readiness  for  active  service.  Above  all, 
Memiion  ihe  lihodian  was  given  a  command  on  the 
Asiatic  seaboard,  and  entrusted  with  a  body  of  five 
thousand   Grecian   mercenaries,  which  he  was  em- 

I  powered  to  use  at  his  discretion.' 

But  these  steps,  though  in  the  right  direction, 

i  were  quite  inadequate  under  the  circumstances. 
Everything  that  was  possible  should  liave  been  done 
to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  to  Asia  in  force. 
The  fleet  should  nut  only  have  been  commanded  to 
hold  itself  in  readiness,  but  should  have  lieen  brought 

I  up.     Four  hundred  or  five  hundred  vessels,'  from 

[  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Lycia,  and  Cilicia,  should 
have  been  moved  into  the  northern  Egean  and  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  have  kept  watch  on  every  Grecian  port. 
Alexander  was  unable  to  muster  for  the  transport  of 
his  army  across  the  Straits  a  larger  number  than  ]60 
triremes.^  Persia  should  have  met  them  with  a  fleet 
three  times  as  large.  Had  Memnon  been  given  from 
the  first  a  free  hand  at  sea,  instead  of  satrapial  power 
on  land,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  invasion  of 


'   Riod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.  '  few    weeks    later     (.\iTian,    Ejfp. 

'   Four  hundred   were   MtimLv    Aler.  i.  IH.  |  5). 
brought  Ui  the  relief  uf  Miletus  a  ,     '  Ibid.  ^  4. 
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Asia  by  Alexander  might  have  proved  as  abortive  an 
enterprise  as  the  contemplated  invasion  of  England 
by  Napoleon. 

At  it  was,  the  fleet  of  Persia,  composed  m^nly  of 
PhtFnician  vessels,  did  not  appear  in  the  norlheni 
Egean  waters  until  some  weeks  after  Alexander  had 
transported  his  grand  army  into  Asia,  and  fought  at 
the  Granicus,  so  that  when  it  arrived  it  was  of  com- 
paratively little  service.  Too  late  even  to  save 
Miletus,  it  had  to  be  a  tame  spectator  of  the  siege  and 
capture  of  that  important  town.^  It  was  then  with- 
drawn to  Ualicarnassus,  where  its  presence  greatly 
helped  the  defence,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  wholly 
ballling  the  besiegers.  Hahearnassus  fell,  like  Miletus, 
after  a  wliile,  being  entered  from  the  land  side;  but 
the  fleet  saved  the  troops,  the  stores,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  3'ear,  B.C.  333, 
while  Alexander  was  engaged  in  conquering  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  fleet  under  Memnon 
at  last  took  the  aggressive,  and,  advancing  north- 
wards, employed  itself  in  establishing  Persian  influence 
over  the  whole  of  the  I^ean,  and  especially  in  re- 
ducing the  important  Islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos.' 
Memnon  was  now  in  full  command.  Fortune  smiled 
on  him ;  and  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the 
war  would  be,  at  least  partially,  transferred  into 
Greece,  where  the  Spartans  only  waited  for  MemnoDS 
appearance  to  commence  an  anti-Macedonian  move- 
ment. The  presence  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  Greek 
waters,  and  Memnon's  almost  unhmited  command  of 

'  Diod.   Sic.  s>-ii.  22  ;  Arrian,  I  Exp.  AUx.  i.  20-28. 
Erp.  Alex.  i.  18-20.  '  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  20,  g  2 ;  Arrian, 

'  Diod.  Sic.  svii.  28-20 ;  Arrian,  |  Ezf.  Alex.u.  1,  g.l. 
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~sian  gold,  might  in  a  short  time  have  raised  such 

^  ^a-Tne  in  Greece  as  to  necessitate  Alexander's  return 

c>rcler  to  extinguish    it.'     The    invasion    of  Asia 

^T-^t  have  been  arrested  in  mid  course ;  Alexander 

*  J^lit  have  proved  as  powerless  as  Agesilaus  to  effect 

3?"     great  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  con- 

**ii"its;  but,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  sudden  and 

*-^^5cpected  death  of  the  Rhodian  chief  cast  all  these 

.   *T*e8  to  the  ground,'  and  deprived  Persia  of  her  last 

^^-iice  of  baffling  the  invader. 

Ihus,  first  l)y  mismanagement  and  then  by  an 

■'-^^'isippy  accident,  the    I'lia^nicians  were    precluded 

^^Hi  rendering  Persia  any  effective  service  in  the  time 

Vter  great  necessity.     Wiser  than  Napoleon,  Alex- 

*-^cl*?r  would  not  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 

^>^*-li  the  great  naval  power  of  the  day,  and  he  even, 

^"^'lien  he  once  felt  himself  strongly  lodged  in  Asia, 

^•■^sAjanded  his  naval  force,''  that  so  it  might  be  impos- 

^*^Jle  for  disaster  at  sea  to  tarnish  his  prestige.     He 

"^'as  convinced  that  Asia  could  be  won  by  the  land 

y^^rcc  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  disembark  on 

■*ts  shores,  and  probably  anticipated  the  transfer  of 

**aval  supremacy  wliicli  almost  immediately  followed 

^ti  the  victory  of  Issus.     Tlie  complete  defeat  of  the 

S'eat  army  of  Codomaunus,  and  its  retirement  on  the 

Euphrates,''    left    the  entire  seaboard   of  Syria  and 

-*  hoenicia  open  to  him.     He  resolved  at  once  to  take 

^vantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  to  detach  from 

l^ersia  the  three  countries  of  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and 

Cyprus.    If  he  could  transfer  to  himself  the  navies  of 

tliese  powers,  his  maritime  supremacy  would  be  in- 

'  See  iha  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote  '      '  Arrian,  Erp.  Alex.  i.  20,  5  1 ; 
{■BMon/  of  GreecB.  xii.  142,  148).      Dio.l.  Mic.  i.  22.  S  0. 
•  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  29.  j  4.  1      '  Aman,  u.  B-18. 
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contestable.  He  would  render  his  eammanicatkiis 
with  Macedonia  absolutely  secure.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  revolt  or  disturbance  at  home. 
however  deeply  he  might  plunge  into  the  Asiatic 
continent.  If  the  worst  happened  to  him  in  Asia,  be 
would  have  assured  himself  a  safe  relum. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  retreat  of  Baiius 
upot)  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  and  his  abandonment 
of  Syria,  ascertained,  than  Alexander,  after  despatch- 
ing a  detachment  of  his  army  to  Damascus,  marched 
in  person  into  Phoenicia.'  The  Phcem'ciana  were 
placed  between  two  dangers.  On  the  one  hand, 
Alexander  might  ravage  their  territory,  capture  and 
pillage  their  cities,  massacre  or  sell  for  slaves  the 
greater  portion  of  their  citizens,  and  destroy  their 
very  existence  as  a  people  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Darius 
held  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity  the  crews  and  cap- 
tains of  their  triremes,  which  formed  a  portion  of  his 
fleet,  and  had  on  board  a  large  number  of  Uieir  chief 
men,  and  even  some  of  their  kings.*  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  temporise ;  a  choice  had  oecessarilv  to 
be  made  ;  and  when  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia,  the 
cities,  in  almost  every  case,  decided  on  submitting  to 
him.  First  Strato,  the  son  of  Ger-astartus,  king  of 
Aradus,  who  was  serving  on  board  the  Phcenician 
contingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  went  out  to  meet 
Alexander,  and  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  four 
cities  of  Aradus,  Marathus,  Sigon,  and  Mariamrae.' 
Then  Byblus,  whose  king  was  also  absent  with  the 
fleet,  opened  its  gates  to  the  Macedonians.*    Next 


'  Arrifin.  ii.  IB,  87 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  40,  s  a. 

'  As  Uer-ABtnrtus.kinp;  of  .Aradus 
(Arrian,  I.h.c.)  ;  EnyliiB,  king  of 
Bj'bluB   (ibid.    ii.  20,  $   1) ;    and 


Azemilcns,  king  of  Tyre  (ibid.  iL 
16,  ad  &n.) 
'  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  13,  mI 
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»i,  mindful  of  her  recent  wrongs,^  sent  envoys  to 
"te  Alexander's  approach,  and  joyfully  embraced 

cause.^  Even  Tyre  nominally  made  submission, 
declared  itself  ready  to  obey  Alexander's  com- 
nds ;  ®  and  the  transfer  of  Phoenicia  to  the  side  of 
Kander  might  have  been  made  without  bloodshed, 
the  Macedonian  monarch  been  content  to  leave 
»  island  city,  which  was  their  true  capital,  and 
»  pride  and  glory,  unmolested.  But  Alexander 
id  not  brook  anything  that  in  any  degree  savoured 
►^position  to  his  will.  When  therefore,  on  his  ex- 
&8ing  a  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Melkarth  in  their  island 
n,  the  Tyrians  declined  to  receive  him  within  the  \) 
Ls,  and  suggested  that  his  pious  design  might  be  » 
iciently  accomplished  by  his  making  his  intended 
ring  in  Palae-Tyrus,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 

same  god,  which  was  older  (they  said)  and  more 
lerable  than  their  own,  Alexander's  pride  was 
.ched,  and  he  became  violently  enraged.'*  Dis- 
cing the  envoys  with  angry  threats,  he  at  once 
jan  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  town. 

The  Tyrians  have  been  accused  of  extreme  rash- 
ts  and  folly  in  not  making  an  unqualified  submis- 
II  to  the  demands  preferred  by  Alexander ;  ^  but 

reproach  scarcely  appears  to  be  deserved.  They 
I  on  previous  occasions  resisted  for  years  the  entire 
ver  of  Assyria,  and  of  Babylon ;  ^  they  naturally 
med  themselves  only  assailable  by  sea ;  their  forti- 
.tions  were  of  immense  strength;  and  they  pos- 
jed  a  navy  much  superior  to  any  of  which  Alex- 


See  above,  p.  602.  I  fin. ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  2,  §  5 ;  Justin,  xi. 

Arrian,  Lb.c.  10. 

''  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  40,  §  2. 

«  Supra,  pp.  444,  472,  &c. 


Ibid.  ii.  15,  S  7 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  2, 
Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  16,  ad 
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ander  could  boast  at  the  time  when  he  thR« 
them.     Their  own  vessels  were   eightv  ie  una 
those  of  their  kinsmea  upon  the  continent  wett. 
niee  eighty;    Cj-pnis,  which  for  centuriw  hadl 
,  closely  allied  with  them,  and  which  was  more  1 
*f  half  Phoenician  in  blood,  could   furuisli  a  bud 
and  twenty ;    Carthj^e,  if  she  chose,  i-oulil  sai 
their  aid,  without  any  difficulty,  as  manras  tvoll 
dred-'     Alexander  had  ne%'er  been  able  to  cai 
from  the  Greek  states  which  owned  his  sway  1 1 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail ; '  and.  hffl 
disbanded  this  fleet.he  could  not  readily  have  musW 
from  the  cities  and  countries  accessible  to  him.' 
give  of  C)'prus  and  Phcenicia,  so  many  as  a  liundn 
The  Tynans,  when  they  took  their  resolution  to  0( 
Alexander,  had  a  right  to  expect  that  tliar  kiid 
would  either  as^st  them,  or  at  any  rate  not 
against  them,  and  that  thus  they  would  \>e  sure 
maintain  their  supremacy  at  sea.    As  for  Alexandet'il 
design  lo  join  the  island  Tyre  to  the  continent  1)J 
means  of  a  mole,  they  cannot  have  had  the  slighwa 
suspicion  of  it,  since  no  work  of  the  kind  had  evef 
previously  been  accomplished,  or  even  attempted;  fof 
the  demonstration  of  Xerxes  against  Salamis  wasnrt 
seriously  intended.*     They  naturally  counted  on  ilit 
struggle  being  entirely  by  sea,  and  may  well  have 
thouglit  thai  on  their  own  eleineat  they  would  no'  i"^ 
worsted.    Even  if  the  continental  towns  forsook  item 
and  went  over  to  the  enemy,  why  might  they  not  do 
as  they  had  done  in  Shalmaneser's  time,  defeat  their 


■  See  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  78,  5  4 !  77. 
5  4. 

'  Supra,  p.  507. 

'  In  p^tnt  of  fact,  he  onl;  ob- 
tained, towards  the  fleet  which  bfi 


collected    a^fainst    Tyre,    twentr- 
three  vuBBels  that  were  not  eit^' 
Cvpriftn    or    Pharniciau    (Aniu- 
Exp.  Alex.  ii.  20.  %  S). 
*  Hetod.  viii.  07. 
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Aural  countrymen,^  and  retain  their  naval  su- 
lacy?  Moreover,  if  they  made  a  gallant  fight, 
ct  not  Persia  be  expected  to  second  their  efibrts  ? 
Id  she  not  attack  Alexander  from  the  flanks  of 
non,  intercept  his  supplies,  cut  off  his  foragers, 
taake  his  position  untenable ;  the  Tyrians  could 
jely  anticipate  that  Persia  would  sit  with  folded 
s,  a  calm  spectator  of  a  seven  months'  siege,  and 
bsolutely  nothing. 

[aving  determined  on  resistance  to  the  demands 
Jexander,  the  Tyrians  lost  no  time  in  placing 
city  in  a  position  to  resist  attack.  They  sum- 
jd  their  king,  Azemilcus,  from  the  Persian  fleet, 
required  him  to  hasten  home  with  the  entire, 
iron  which  he  commanded/"^  They  collected 
nes  and  lighter  vessels  from  various  quarters. 
•  distributed  along  the  walls  of  the  city  upon 
J  side  a  number  of  engines  of  war,  constructed 
Lirl  darts  and  stones,  and  amply  provided  them 
missiles.^  The  skilled  workmen  and  engineers 
ent  in  the  town  were  called  upon  not  merely  to 
sh  additional  engines  of  the  old  type,  but  to 
jise  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new  and  unheard 
tructures.^  They  armed  all  the  young  and 
ous  among  the  people,  and  appointed  them  their 
al  stations  at  the  walls.  Finally,  to  diminish 
Lumber  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  to  save  them- 
3  from  distracting  cares,  they  sent  away  to 
lage  a  number  of  their  aged  men,  their  women, 
their  children,  who  were  readily  received  and 
)rted  by  the  rich  and  friendly  colonists.^ 


pra,  p.  447. 

rapare  Arrian,  "Exi^.   Alex, 

\  7,  with  ii.  24,  §  5. 

)d.  Sic.  xvii.  41,  §  8. 


*  Ibid.  §  4. 

••  Q.  Curt.  iv.  §  20;   Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  41,  §  1,  2. 
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Meantime  Alexander  had  taken  his  resolution. 
Either  reooUecting  what  Xerxes  had  threatened  to  do 
at  Salamis,  or  prompted  merely  by  his  own  inventjire 
Junius,  he  detemijne<l  on  the  construction  of  a  great 
mole,  or  enibantunent,  which  should  be  carried  ont 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland  across  the  half-mile  of 
channel  to  the  very  walls  of  the  recalcitrant  city,  and 
should  thus  join  the  island  to  the  Syrian  shore.  The 
width  of  the  embankment  he  fixed  at  two  plethra,  or 
nearly  seventy  yards.^  Material  for  the  conslruclion 
was  abundant.  The  great  city  of  Palffi-Tyrus  was 
close  at  hand,  partly  in  ruins,  and  with  manv  of  the 
houses  deserted  by  their  inhabitants.  Its  walls  would 
furnish  abunilance  of  stone,  mortar,  and  rubble. 
Behind  Pala>-Tyrus  lay  the  flanks  of  Lebanon,  culti- 
vated in  orchards,  wliile  beyond  were  its  dense  and 
inexhaustible  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar.  Human 
labour  could  be  obtained  to  almost  any  exlenl,  for 
the  neighbourhood  was  populous,  and  Alexander's 
authority  acknowledged  by  all.  Accordingly  the 
work,  once  commenced,  for  a  while  made  fair  pro- 
gress. Piles  were  cut  in  the  mountain,  which  were 
driven  with  much  ease  into  the  soft  mud  of  the 
channel,  which  was  shallow  near  the  shore,'  and  com- 
[>letely  under  the  control  of  the  Macedonians,  since 
the  Tyrian  vessels  could  not  approach  it  for  fear  of 
sticking  in  the  ooze.  Between  the  piles,  towards  the 
edge  of  the  mole,  were  sunk  stones,  trunks  of  trees, 
and  material  of  the  more  solid  character,  while  the 
central  part  was  filled  up  with  rubble  and  rubbish  of 
every  sort  and  kind.  Still,  the  operation  was  toilsome 
and  tedious,  even  from  the  first,  while  the  further 


'  Arriui,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  18,  $  3. 
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the  mole  was  advanced  into  the  sea,  the  more 
lit  and  dangerous  became  its  construction.  The 
lel  deepened  gradually  from  a  few  feet  towards 
lore  to  eighteen  or  twenty,^  as  it  approached 
land.  The  Tyrians  in  their  vessels  were  soon 
o  act.  In  small  boats  at  first,  and  afterwards  in 
triremes,  they  attacked  and  annoyed  the  work- 
perpetually  hindered  their  work,  and  occasion- 
estroyed  portions  of  it.^  Damage  was  also  in- 
[  by  the  winds  and  waves ;  and  the  rate  of  pro- 
became,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  slow.  A 
f  current  set  through  the  channel,  and  this  was 
lually  working  its  way  among  the  interstices  of 
lole,  washing  holes  in  its  sides  and  face,  and 
ling  the  interior  of  the  structure.    When  a  storm 

the  surf  broke  over  the  top  of  the  work,  and 
ven  greater  damage,  carrying  portions  of  the 
casing  into  the  sea. 

)  meet  the  assaults  of  the  Tyrian  ships  upon 
ork,  the  Macedonians  constructed  two  movable 
s,  well  protected  against  torches  and  weapons 
rtains  made  of  raw  hides,^  and  advancing  these 
the  surface  of  the  mole  to  the  points  most 
ened,  discharged  from  the  engines  which  the 
s  contained  darts  and  stones  of  a  large  size 
5t  the  Tyrian  sailors.  Thus  protected,  the  work- 
Nere  able  to  make  sensible  progress,  and  the 
is  began  to  fear  that,  unless  they  could  destroy 
)wers,  the  mole  would  ere  long  be  completed, 
lie  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  they  re- 

to  employ  a  fire-ship.^     Selecting  one  of  the 


Ian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  18,  §  3.   I      *  Arrian,  ii.  18,  sub  fin. 
d.  Sic.  xvii.  42,  §  1 ;  Arrian,  '      *  Ibid.  ii.  19,  §  1. 
'ex.  ii.  18,  §  5.  1 
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largest  of  their  liDi-se-t  ran  sports,  they  stowed  the  hold 
witli  dry  brushwood  and  othei'  combustible  materials; 
and  erecting  ou  the  prow  two  masts,  each  with  a  pro- 
jecting arm,  attached  to  eitlier  a  cauldron,  filled  with 
bitumen  and  sulplmr,  and  with  every  sort  of  malwial 
apt  to  kindle  and  nourish  flame.  By  loading  the 
sleru  of  the  transport  with  stones  of  a  large  size,  they 
succeeding  in  depressing  it  and  correspondingly  elt- 
rating  th6  prow,  which  was  thus  prepared  to  glide 
over  the  smootli  surface  of  the  mole  and  bring  itself 
into  contact  with  the  towers.  In  the  fore  part  of  liie 
ship  were  deposited  a  f|uantity  of  torches,  resin,  anil 
other  combustibles.  Watching  an  opportunity  wlieu 
the  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  seaward  straight 
upon  tlie  mole,  they  towed  the  vessel  at  their  best 
speed  in  the  direction  of  the  towers,  set  it  ou  fire,  aad 
then,  loosing  their  hawsers,  allowed  it  to  dash  itself 
upon  the  work.  Tiic  prow  slid  over  the  lo]>  a  ■■prtatn 
distance  and  then  stopped.  The  arms  projecting  from 
the  masts  broke  off  at  the  sudden  clieck,^  and  scat- 
tered the  contents  of  the  cauldrons  around.  The 
towers  caught  fire  and  were  at  once  in  a  blaze.  The 
Macedonians  found  it  impossible  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  since  the  Tyrian  triremes,  drawing  close  to  the 
mole,  prevented  approach  by  flights  of  arrows  acd 
other  missiles.  '  At  the  same  time,  the  full  naval  force 
of  the  city,  both  ships  and  little  boats,  was  sent  forth 
to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of  the  mole.  So 
successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the  Macedonian 
engines  i.vere  burnt — the  outer  woodwork  which  kept 
the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places— auii 
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•ge  part  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.''    A 

r  sea,  moreover,  accompanied  the  gale  of  wind 

.  had  favoured  the  conHagration,  and  penetrat- 

«he  loosened  work,  carried  the  whole  into  deep 

3.' 

«xander  had  now  seriously  to  consider  what 
!  he  should  take.     Hitherto  his  attempt  had 
^«d  an  entire  failure.     Should  he  relinquish  it? 
«lo  so  woidd  be  to  acknowledge  himself  baffled 
defeated,  to  tarnish  the  prestige  which  he  held 
.nd  to  cripple  the  plans  that  he  had  formed 
itist  Persia.     It  was  simply  impossible  that  Alex- 
,  being  the  man  he  was,  should  so  act.    No — he 
»t  persevere — he  must  confront  and  overcome  his 
Rculties — he  must  repair  the  damages  that  he  had 
ECered,  restore  his  lost  works,  and  carry  them  out 
a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  skill  than  before, 
gave  orders  therefore   for  an  enlargement  and 
*t.eration  of  the  mole,  which  he  no  longer  carried 
-TOSS  ihe  strait  in  a  direct  line,  but  inclined  to  the 
^'^Ulh-west,^  that  so  it  might  meet  the  force  of  the 
rvalent  wind,  instead  of  exposing  its  flank  to  the 
"Solent  gusts.     He  also  commanded  the  construction 
**  fresh  towers  and  fresh  engines,  stronger  and  more 
.  number  than  the  former  ones.""     But  this  alone 
^■ould  not,  he  felt,  be  enough.     His  designs  had  been 
tustrated  hitlierto  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Tyrians 
frere  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  plain  to  him  that, 
»  long  as  this  state  of  things  remained  unaltered,  it 
*as  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  succeed.     The 
Igreat  desideratum — the  one  condition  of  success— was 

'  Grole,  UUiorf  of  Qreccc,  xii.  I      =  Q.  Curt.  iv.  3,  J  8. 
\  185,  180.  !      '  Arrian,  I.b.c. 

■  JCMtfuk,  Pkanicia,  p.  418.        1 
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the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet.  Such  a  fleet  must 
be  either  built  or  collected.  Leaving  therefore  llie 
restoration  of  the  mole  and  the  engines  to  his  generals, 
Alexander  went  in  person  to  Sidon,  and  there  set  Lim- 
self  to  gather  together  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could. 
Most  opportunely  it  happened  that,  either  shortly 
before  Alexander's  arrival  or  immediately  afterwards, 
Ihe  ships  of  Sidon.  Aradus,  and  Byblus,  which  had 
been  servingwith  tht  ~  '  naval  force  in  the  ,£gean, 
had  been  required    y  -espective  commanders  to 

proceed  honiewa  3  the  number  of  eighty, 

had  sailed  into  the  n.  f  Sidon.'    The  kings  had, 

in  fact,  deserted  tin  u  cause  on  hearing  that 

tlieir  cities  had  subn  i  Alexander,  and  readily 

placed  tlieir  respecti  ladrons    at    his    disposal. 

Further  contingents  wt  eived  from  other  quarters 

— from  Ehodes  ten  tr  is,  from  the  seaports  of 

Lycia  the  same  number,  nom  Soli  and  Mallus  three, 
from  Macedonia  a  single  penteconter,'  The  nunil)er 
of  the  vessels  was  thus  brought  up  to  one  htrndrod 
and  four;  but  even  with  such  a  fleet  it  would  hare 
been  rash  to  engage  the  Tyrian  navy ;  and  Alexander 
would  probably  have  had  to  build  an  additional 
sqnadrcm  had  he  not  received,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, the  adhesion  of  the  princes  of  Cjpnis. 
C'yprus,  being  an  island,  was  as  yet  in  no  danger,  and 
might  have  been  expected  at  least  to  remain  neutral 
until  the  fate  of  Tyre  was  decided;  but,  for  reasons 
that  history  has  not  recorded,  the  petty  kings  of  i)^'' 
island  about  this  time — some  months  after  the  battle 
of  I8.SUS — resolved  to  desert  Persia,  to  detach  them- 
selves wholly  from  INtb,  and  to  place  their  navj'  at 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  S  1.  '  Ibid.  S  2. 
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the  disposal  of  the  Mafedonians.'  The  number  of 
their  triremes  amounted  to  120;  and  Alexander, 
having  now  under  his  command  a  fleet  of  224  sail, 
could  no  longer  feel  any  doubt  of  being  able  to 
wrest  the  supremacy  at  sea  from  the  unfortunate 
Tyrians. 

Accordingly,  after  allowing  his  ships  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  nautical  practice,  and  placing  on 


Ilboard  a  number  of  his  bravest  soldiers,*  Alexander 
sailed  out  from  Sidon  at  the  head  of  his  entire  fleet, 
and  made  straight  for  Tyre  in  order  of  battle.  He 
himself  in  person  commanded  the  right  wing,  the  post 
-  of  danger,  since  it  held  the  open  sea,  and  had  under 
■  him  the  bulk  of  the  Cyprian  ships,  with  their  com- 


•  Arrian,  u.  20,  S  8 ;  Q.  Curt,  iv,  I  r«ii  viramnrrTiv  Sirm  I<ivoi  Hiataiir 
8.  (  11-  I  "  TO  t^yor  (Arrian.  ii.  20,  S  0). 

*  'Eri^ifiutrai  Toir  mmnrrfMiuiiiTi  i 
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mandere.  Pnrtaiforas  of  Salamis  aod  Crstenu  hi 
the  left  vria^,  which  vas  composed  maioljr  of  the 
vessels  furnished  by  the  Phcenirian  towns  upoa  th* 
luaiDland,  ami  held  its  course  at  do  great  distum 
from  the  shore.  The  Tynans,  who  had  received  m 
intelligence  from  without,  saw  with  asionishmeQt  the 
■great  fleet,  nearly  thriee  times  as  large  as  their  own,' 
bearing  down  up^tn  them  in  onlerly  array,  and 
challenging  them  to  the  combat.  They  had  not  now 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  times,  when  no  disparity  of 
force  daunted  ihtim.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  they 
resolved  to  decline  a  battle,  to  remain  within  thar 
ports,  and  to  use  their  ships  for  blocking  the  en- 
trances. Alexander,  advancing  from  the  north,  when 
he  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Sidonian  harijour,  which 
faced  northwards,  strongly  guarded,  did  not  atlempt 
to  force  it,  but  anchored  his  vessels  outside,  and  esia- 
blished  a  blockade,  the  maintenance  of  which  be 
entrusted  to  the  CVprian  sqnadron.  The  next  day 
he  ordered  the  Phoenician  ships  to  proceed  soulb- 
wards,  and  similarly  block  and  watch  the  southern  or 
I'lgyptian  harbour.^  Tor  liiraself,  he  landed  upon  the 
mole,  and  pitching  his  tent  near  the  south-weslern 
corner,  there  established  himself.^ 

The  raole  had  not  advanced  very  much  during  his 
absence.  Vast  efforts  had  l>eeii  made  to  re-eslabliA 
it,  but  they  liad  not  been  attended  with  any  great 
success.*  "Wliole  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  aod 
with  their  branches  still  adhering  to  them,  had  been 
dragged  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  precipitated 


'  The   Tj-rians  ha<1  bill  einhl.v        '  Arnim.Erp.Aler.ii.'i 

vexseiR   H^inxt   AleXBiider's   224.  i      '  Ibid,  ii,  21,  §  9. 
(See  above,  n,.  512,  51U.)  i      '  Q.  Curt.  iv.  3,  5  7  0. 
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lie  strait ;  ^  a  laver  of  stones  and  mud  had  been 
I  upon  them,  to  solidify  them  into  a  mass ;  on 
>p  of  this  other  trees  had  been  placed,  and  the 
r  process  repeated.  But  the  Tyrians  had  met 
ew  tactics  with  new  methods.  They  had  em- 
d  divers  to  attach  hooks  to  the  boughs  where 
projected  into  the  sea,  and  by  sheer  force  had 
ed  the  trees  out  from  the  superincumbent  mass, 
ing  down  in  this  way  large  portions  of  the  struc- 
But  with  Alexander's  coming,  and  the  retire- 
of  the  Tyrian  fleet,  all  this  was  altered.  Alex- 
's workmen  were  no  longer  impeded,  except 
the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mole  was  com- 
l  across  the  channel  and  carried  up  to  the  very 
)f  the  defences.  The  new  towers,  which  had 
ied  the  burnt  ones,  were  brought  up  close  to 
alls,  and  plied  the  new  machines  which  Cyprian 
Phoenician  engineers  had  constructed  for  their 
master.^  The  battering  of  the  wall  began, 
es  moreover  of  a  large  size  were  placed  on 
-transports  furnished  by  Sidon,  and  on  the 
3r  and  clumsier  of  the  triremes,  and  with  these 
:s  were  made  upon  the  town  in  various  places, 
und  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  which,  if  they  did 
ig  else,  served  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
iers.  To  meet  such  assailants  the  Tyrians  had 
)wn  huge  blocks  of  stone  into  the  sea,  w^hich 
ated  the  approach  of  the  ships,  and  hindered 
on  board  from  using  the  battering  ram.  These 
5  the  Macedonians  endeavoured  to  weigh  up 
emove  by  means  of  cranes ;   but  their  vessels 


d.  Sic.  xvii.  42,  §  6 ;  Q.  Curt. 
Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  pp. 


421,  422. 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  ii.  21,  §  1. 
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unsteady  for  the  purpose,  whereupon  they 
•oceeded  to  anchor  them.     The  Tyrians  went  out  in 
Jilts  well  protected,  and  passing  under  the  stems  and 
erns  of  the  vessels,  cut  the  cables,  whereupon  the 
acedonians  kept  au  armed  watch  upon  the  cables 
n  boats  of  tlieir  own,  which  the  Tyrians  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack.     They  were  not,  however,  without  re- 
source even  yet,  since  they  contrived  still  to  cut  the 
cables  by  means  o;  \.l  last  the  Macetlouiaos 

bethought  thei        .t^  g  chains  for  cables  in- 

stead of  ropes  ;  at  be  cut,  and  the  result 

was  that  at  lei  :eeded  in  dragging  t!ie 

stones  away  ana  ;ces8  to  the  foot  of  the 

walls  wherever  tl 

Under  these  uu  bs,  threatened  on  every 

side,  and  feeling  ,e  last  gasp,  the  Tyriana 

resolved  on  a  final  ffort.    They  would  make 

a  bold  attempt  to  recovci  nie  command  of  the  sea.  i 
As  the  Macedonian  fleet  ■was  divided,  part  watching 
the  Sidonian  and  part  the  Egyptian  harbour,'  itier 
could  freely  select  to  contend  with  which  portion  ibey 
preferred.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  Cyprian  con- 
tingent, which  was  stationed  to  the  north  of  the  mole, 
keeping  guard  on  the  '  Partus  Sidonius.'  This  thev 
determined  to  attack,  and  to  take,  if  possible,  by  sur- 
prise. Long  previously  they  had  spread  sails  along 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  their  proceed- 
ings inside  it  from  being  overlooked.^  They  no«" 
prepared  a  select  squadron  of  thirteen  ships — thtt^ 
of  them  quinqueremes,  three  quadriremes,  and  seven 
triremes — and  silently  placing  on  board  their  best 
sailors  and  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  men-at-ami4> 

'  Arrion,  Ej^p.  Alex.  ii.  21,  5  4-7-  *  Bee  above,  p.  fiW. 

■■  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  21,  S  8. 
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iraited  till  the  hour  of  noon,  when  the  Cyprian  crews 
would  be  taking  their  mid-day  meal,  and  Alexander 
night  be  expected,  according  to  his  general  habit,  lo 
lave  retired  to  his  tent  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
nole.  When  noon  came,  still  in  deep  silence,  they 
Bsued  from  the  harbour  in  single  file,  each  crew 
owing  gently  without  noise  or  splash,  or  a  word 
oken,  either  by  the  boatswains  or  by  anyone  else, 
n  this  waj'  thej-  came  almost  close  to  the  Cyprians 
rithout  being  perceived:  then  suddenly  the  boat- 
wains  gave  out  their  cry,  and  the  men  cheered,  and 
ill  pulled  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  with  splash 
jid  dash  they  drove  their  ships  against  the  enemy's* 
(rhich  were  inert,  lying  at  anchor,  some  einply,  others 
liirriedly  taking  their  crews  on  board.  The  ships  of 
hree  Cyprian  kings — Pnytagoras,  king  of  Salarais, 
Indrocles,  king  of  Amalhus,  and  Pasicrates,  king  of 
/urium' — were  at  once  run  down  and  sunk.'  Many 
rthers  were  disabled;  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the 
^ians,  and  sought  to  reach  the  shore.  All  would 
irobably  have  been  lost,  had  not  Alexander  returned 
bom  his  tent  earlier  than  usual,  and  witnessed  the 
yHan  attack.  With  his  usual  promptitude,  he  at 
mce  formed  his  plan.  As  only  a  portion  of  the 
)}'prian  fleet  had  maintained  the  blockade,  while  the 
■emainder  of  their  ships  were  lying  off  the  north  shore 
of  the  mole  with  their  crews  disembarked,  he  set  to 
work  to  man  these,  and  sent  them  off,  as  each  was 
got  ready,  to  station  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liarbour,  and  prevent  any  more  of  the  Tyrian  vessels 


'  SdUie  editions  of  Arrian  (pive    '  the  Curiar,  or  kinii;  of  Curium,' 
tJi'TiKpaTiici  Toi  Ooiipn'oit,  '  Pasi-    (bee  the  note  of  Sintenis  ad  loc.) 
cr-niM  the  Thuriftn,"  but  the  right  ■      '  Arridn,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  22,  §  2, 
feadingisimdoubtedlyToilKou/jHOir  | 
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from  sallying  forth.  He  then  hurried  to  the  soutbera 
side  of  the  mole,  where  tlie  Greco-Phoenician  squadroa 
kept  guard,  and  manning  a  certain  number  of  tie 
vessels,'  sailed  with  them  round  the  western  shore  nf 
the  island  into  the  northern  bay,  where  the  Tyriaia 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Cj'prian  fleet  were  still  coa- 
Eending,  Those  in  the  city  perceived  the  movement, 
and  made  every  effort  to  signal  it  to  their  sailors,  btil 
in  vain.    The  noise  ant'  ir  of  the  battle  prevented 

them  from  hearing  mi  'as  too  late.     It  was  nol 

till  Alexander  had  eni  le  northern  bay  that  tiny 

imderstood,  and  turned  led,  pursued  by  his  ships 

which  captured  or  diaai  he  greater  number.    Tin; 

crews,  however,  and  tl  n-at-arms,  escaped,  sirw-)' 

they  threw  themselves  board,  and  easily  swam 

into  the  harbour.* 

This  was  the  last  a  t  of  the  TjTians  bv  sea. 

"They  were  now  invested  on  every  side,  fiiul  hopelessly 
shut  up  within  their  defences,  titill,  however,  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  On  the  side  of  the  mole 
the  Macedonians,  having  brought  up  their  towers  and 
battering-ram  close  to  the  town  wall,  attacked  it  with 
nmch  vigour,  hurling  against  it  huge  masses  of  stone, 
and  by  constant  flights  of  darts  and  arrows  driving 
the  defenders  from  the  battlements.'  At  the  same 
time  the  battering-rams  were  actively  plied,  and  every 
effort  made  to  effect  a  breach.  But  the  Tyrians 
deadened  the  blows  of  the  rams  and  the  force  of  the 
stones  by  letting  down  from  the  walls  leathern  bi^rs 
filled  with  sea-weed  at  the  points  assailed  ;  *  while,  by 
wheels  which  were  set  in  rapid  motion,  they  inter- 


's and  nil  the  quia-  I      '  Diod.  Sic.  svii.  42,  J  7, 
i.remfB  lAman,  ii.  'ii.  §  8>.  '  Ibid,  xvii  46,  |  4. 

'  Arriaii,  E^p.  AUi:.  ii.  22,  S  5.  I 
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ci'pted  ihe  darts  and  javelins  wherewith  they  were 
attacked,  and  broke  them  or  diverted  tliem  from  their 
intended  courses.^  When  boarding-bridges  were 
thrown  from  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  troops  into  the  towa 
afToas  them,  they  flung  grappling  liooks  among  the 
j-oldiers  on  the  bridges,  wliich  caught  in  their  bodies 
and  lacerated  them,  or  dragged  their  shields  from  their 
hands,  or  sometimes  hauled  them  bodily  into  the  air, 
and  then  dashed  them  againut  the  wall  or  against 
tlie  ground.*  Further,  tbey  made  ready  masses  of 
red-hut  metal,  and  hurled  them  against  the  towers 
and  the  scaHng-parties.^  They  also  heated  sand  over 
fires  and  poured  it  from  the  battlements  on  all  who 
approached  the  foot  of  the  wall;  this,  penetrating 
l>etween  the  annour  and  the  skin,  inflicted  such  in- 
tolerable pain  that  the  sufferers  were  forced  to  tear 
off  their  coats  of  mail,  whereupon  they  were  easily 
transfixed  by  arrows  or  long  lances.*  "With  scythes 
ihey  cut  the  ropes  and  thongs  by  means  of  which  the 
rams  were  worked  ;"  and  at  last,  armed  with  hatchets, 
they  sprang  from  the  battlements  upon  the  Mace- 
donian boarding-bridges,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat defeated  and  drove  back  their  assailants.''  Finally, 
when,  despite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  outer  wall  began 
to  give  way,  they  constructed  an  inner  wall  to  take 
its  place,  broader  and  stronger  than  tiie  otlier.' 

Alexander,  after  a  time,  became  convinced  that 

his  endeavours  to  take  rhe  city  from  the  mole  were 

■  faopeless,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  sea  defences, 


>  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  45,  §  8 
'  Ibid.  xvii.  48.  «  7.  B. 
'  Ibid.  xvii.  44,  5  4. 
•  Ibid.  ivii.  44,  S  1-8. 


"  rbiii.  5  4. 

"  ll.iil.  x\-i\.  45.  S  6. 

'  Ibid,  si-ii.  4B,  $  8. 
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north  and  south  of  the  mole,  which  were  fir 

strong  than  those  which  he  h^  hiiheno  been 

ing.*     He  placed  his  best  engines  and  his 

bridges  ufK>n  ships,  and  proceeded  to  l«aner  ihei 

walls  in  various  places.     On  the  south  side,  near 

Egyptian  harbour,  he  found  a  weak  place,  and  ootj 

centrating  his  efforts  upon  it,  he  succeeded  in 

ing   a  large   breach,*     He  then  gave  orders  for 

general  assault.*     The  two  fleets  were  commanded l|J 

force  siniultaneouslv  the  entrances  to  the  two  !»■ 

liours :  other  vessels  to  make  demonstrations  agjini 

the  walls  at  all  approachable  points:  the  annvoi- 

lected  on  the  mole  to  renew  its  assaults:  while  lie 

himself,  with  his  trustiest  soldiers,  delivered  the  mat 

attack  at  the  southern  breach.*     Two  vessels  wee 

selected  for  the  purpose.     On  one,  which  was  that  of 

Ccenus,  he  embarked  a  portion  of  the  phalanx;  on 

tlie  otIkt.  which  was  commanded  bv  Admetus,  he 

]»lii«*ed  ]'A<  bodyifuard,  himself  accompanying  it.   The 

^•^aL^'J^'  was  ^liort  wlien  once  the  l><»ardinu-1»riili:^? 
-  • ,        *- 

w-re  tlmjwn  across  and  rested  on  tlie  battered  wall. 
FiidinnL'  under  tlie  eve  of  their  kinir.  the  Macedonian? 
earried  all  before  them.  thouLdi  not  without  important 
losses.  AiliiU'tus  himself,  who  was  the  lirst  to  step 
n:i  :o  !!:-  wall,  received  a  spear  thrust,  and  was  slain.' 
Vki:  tile  s- 'Idlers  wlio  were  foUowinir  close  behind  him 
:::ai!i:a:::»'d  their  footinir,  and  in  a  little  time  ijot 
Yi^<<^j<s:^.'n  ^'f  several  towers,  witli  tlie  spaces  hetween 
:!.r::i.  Alexander  was  amonir  the  foremost  of  those 
wl.o  !iio:i::ted  the  ]>reach,*'  and  was  for  a  while  holly 


A:r'..n.  :'.\  .  .4*:--.  li.  11.  sub         *  Arrian,  ii.  23,  s"  -. 

K.:- 1 '*; '^f  n;' rcx^iv  «V*  ueyci  ■       '"  Not  *  ^//rforomost,' asDiDiliTi^ 
yViK  i.  ::.  -J.i.  ;  1  .  says  (xvii.  46,  §  2;. 

'    P.vi.  Su.  wii.  40,  \  1. 
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red  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy, 
those  who  resisted  him  were  slain  or  driven  off, 

•ected  his  troops  to  seize  the  royal  palace,  which 

jd  on  the  southern  wall,  and  through  it  make 

entrance  into  the  town.^ 
jMeanwhile,  the  Greco-Phoenician  fleet  on  the  south 
^  of  the  mole  had  burst  the  boom  and  other 
ij|tacles  by  which  the  Egyptian  harbour  was  closed, 
i^  attacking  the  ships  within,  had  disabled  some, 
Mt  driven  the  rest  ashore,  thus  gaining  possession  of 
m  southern  port  and  a  ready  access  to  the  adjacent 
vtion  of  the  city.*  The  Cyprians,  moreover,  on  the 
iirth,  had  forced  their  way  into  the  Sidonian  har- 
inur,  which  had  no  boom,  and  obtained  an  entrance 
So  the  town  on  that  quarter.^  The  defences  were 
^oken  through  in  three  places,  and  it  might  have 
feen  expected  that  resistance  would  have  ceased, 
at  the  gallant  defenders  still  would  not  yield.  A 
Wtge  body  assembled  at  the  Agenorium,  or  temple  of 
genor,  and  there  made  a  determined  stand,  which 
>ntinued  till  Alexander  himself  attacked  them  with 
L8  bodyguard,  and  slew  almost  the  entire  number. 
thers,  mounting  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  flung 
Dwn  stones  and  missiles  of  all  kinds  upon  the  Mace- 
onians  in  the  street.  A  portion  shut  themselves  up 
1  their  homes  and  perished  by  their  own  hands.  In 
xe  streets  and  squares  there  was  a  terrible  carnage, 
"he  Macedonians  were  infuriated  by  the  length  of  the 
lege,  the  stubbornness  of  the  resistance,  and  the  fact 
hat  the  Tyrians  had  in  the  course  of  the  siege  pub- 
icly  executed,  probably  by  way  of  sacrifice,  a  number 
>f  their  prisoners  upon  the  walls.     Those  who  died 


'  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  23,  ad  fin.        ^  Ibid.  ii.  24,  §  1.        ^  Ibid. 
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with  arms  in  their  hands  are  reckoned  at  ekh. 
sand :  ^  two  thousand  more,  who  had  been 
iirisonors.  were  barbarouslv  crucified  1)V  coranundl 
AlexandtT  round  the  walls  of  the  oitv.^  None  of  I 
aduli  nve  males  were  spared,  except  the  few  who! 
takfu  rt-fuire  with  Azemilcus  the  kin<r  in  the  tei 
of  Mrlkarih,  which  Alexander  professed  jrrea:!y 
rt'Viiv.  and  a  certain  number  whom  the  SidonJ 
touilud  at  last  with  pity,  concealed  on  boanl  thtf  j 
irinnus.  The  women,  the  children,  and  the  sliWii 
Ti^  ilh-  number  of  thirty  thousand,'  were  sold  lotbi 
hii:hi>i  bidder. 

Il.ivinir  worked  his  will,  and  struck  terror,  ask 
hopid.  inio  the  hearts  of  all  who  miglit  be  tliinkii? 
of  rl'^i^nnir  him,  Alexander  concluded  the  Tvrm 
i  pi>.  >ile  of  his  career  by  a  religious  ceremony.^  Euier- 
ing  ilic  ciiy  from  the  mole  in  a  grand  proceN^Wt 
avwrr.vrrr.td    bv  his  entire   force    of  soldiers,  fullv 

Mrravrd.  while    his    licet   also  plavKl  :i? 

^.iv.i.  Ik-    prort-'cdod   to   the  U.'inj)W  "■ 

^'   '-v    '■■    ".:.  :".r  y.iiililU-  o\  xhv  town,  and  olieml  i'> 

.-.■mI    -;uv::i«r    to    IltTcules.     A    i2vnnKM:c 

'..:   :i   :.»r.:i  raoi-  fornu-d   a    ])(>rlion  o\  ili^ 

r.-  ..   »:..y:t  :r;:^rau*  his  virtorv,  he  dt-clit'a^'i 

'.  :\.x   :i  :..:''.f  :ht' battt.*rinir-raiii  whi<*li  W 

./.-:    "v  .'.•:\><:o!i  on  tht*  souilieni  wall,  i'*- 

'.  ,:   T}  v'.-v.  vr^^rl.  u-^ed  in  the  servi<\H)f  tlit' 

:   '.....'.  •.  :::':i:!\'tl  when  lu-  bore  down  uP' 'J' 

•  .  "^.w  ■:;  \\'\']\  ]ii>  ii«v:.      Owr  ihe  rhaiTf'! 

•..  /.  y;:/.:::i:;>  of  :':>.-  oiiv.  into  whirli  li'' 


.  .  •  V.    V  k        ,  1  .  .  I 
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itroduced  a  certain  number  of  colonists,  chiefly 
is/  he  placed  as  ruler  a  member  of  a  decayed 
1  of  the  royal  family,  a  certain  Abd-elonim 
\}^AjdK\  whom  the  Greeks  called  Bal- 
os.* 


7.  Phoenicia  under  the  Greeks  (b.c.  323-65). 

enicia/M  faithful  aubjects  of  Alexander — At  his  death  Phoe- 
faZle,  first  to  Laofnedon,  then  to  Ptolemy  Lagi — Is  held  by 
^tolemies  for  seventy  years — Parses  mUlingly,  B»c.  198,  under 
'eleiicida — Relations  with  the  Seleucid  princes  and  taith  the 
—HeUenisation  of  Phoenicia — Continued  devotion  of  the 
licia/ns  generally  to  trade  and  commerce — Material  pros* 
y  of  Phoenicia. 

oenicia  continued  faithful  to  Alexander  during 
nainder  of  his  career.  Phoenician  vessels  were 
TOSS  the  ^gean  to  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnese 
Qtain  the  Macedonian  interest  in  that  quarter.^ 
numbers  of  the  mercantile  class  accompanied 
Tch  of  his  army  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  A 
I  of  these,  when  Alexander  reached  the  Hy- 
and  determined  to  sail  down  the  course  of  the 
to  the  sea,  were  drafted  into  the  vessels  which 
jed  to  be  built,*  descended  the  river,  and  accom- 
Nearchus  in  his  voyage  from  Patala  to  the 
I  Gulf.  Others  still  remained  with  the  land 
Liid  marched  with  Alexander  himself  across  the 
il  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  where  they  collected 
rd  and  myrrh,  which  were  almost  its  only 
ts,  and  which  were  produced  in  such  abun- 


leDrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  428, 

Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  46,  §  6. 
e  Abd-eloDun,  *■  servant  of 
'  is  common.    The  Greeks 


and  Romans  generally  render  it 
by  Abdalonymus. 

'  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  iii.  6,  §  8. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  1,  §  6. 
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dance  as  to  scent  the  entire  i-egion.'  On  AJexander's 
return  to  Babylon,  Phoenicia  was  requireil  to  supply 
him  with  additional  vessels,  arid  readily  complied  with 
the  demand.  A  fleet  of  forty-eight  ships — two  of 
them  quinqueremes,  four  quadrireines,  twelve  triremes, 
and  thirty  penteconters,  or  fifty-oared  galleys — was 
constructed  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  carried  in  frag- 
ments to  Thapaacus  on  the  Euplirates,  and  there  put 
together  and  launched  on  the  st  ream  of  the  Euphrates, 
down  which  it  sailed  to  Babylon.*  Seafaring  men 
from  Phoenicia  and  Syria  were  at  the  same  time 
enlisted  in  considerable  numl^ers,  and  brought  lo 
Alexander  at  his  new  capital  to  man  the  siiips  which 
he  was  building  there,  and  also  to  supply  colonists 
for  the  coasts  of  the  Persijin  Gulf  and  the  islands 
scattered  over  its  surface*  Atcsauder,  among  his 
many  projects,  nourished  an  intention  of  adding  lo 
his  dominions,  at  any  rate,  the  seaboard  of  Arabia, 
and  understood  that  for  this  purpose  he  must  esta- 
blish in  the  Persian  Gulf  a  great  naval  power,  such 
as  Phcenicia  alone  out  of  all  the  countries  under  his 
dominion  was  able  to  furnish.  His  untimely  death 
brought  all  these  schemes  to  an  end,  and  plunged  the 
East  into  a  sea  of  troubles. 

In  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  which 
followed  upon  his  death,  Phcenicia  was  at  first 
assigned,  together  with  Syria,  to  Laomedon,  and  the 
two  formed  together  a  separate  satrapy.*  But,  after 
the  arrangement  of  Triparadisus  (b.c.  320),  Ptolemy 
Lagi  almost  immediately  attacked  Laomedon,  dis- 
possessed him  of  his  government,  and  attached  it  to  his 
own  satrapy  of  Egypt.*     Six  years  later  (b.c.  314), 

I  Airian.  Eip.  Alex,  vi,  22,  J  4.  i      •  DioA  Sic.  iviii.  8,  5  1, 
'  Hid.  vii.  ly,  §  3.  >  Ibid. 43,  fi  2. 

>  Ibid.  S  6- 
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attacked  in  his  turn  by  Antigonua,  Ptolemy  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  conquests,'  none  of  wliicli 
offered  much  resistance  excepting  Tyre.  Tyre,  though 
Ho  more  than  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  its 
desolation  by  Alexander,  had,  like  the  fabled  phcenix, 
risen  again  from  its  ruins,  and  through  the  recupera- 
tive energy  of  commerce  had  attained  ahuost  to  its 
previous  wealth  and  prosperity.'  Its  walls  had  been 
repaired,  and  it  was  defended  by  its  Egyptian  garrison 
"with  pertinacity.  Antigonus,  who  was  master  of  the 
Plicenician  mainland,  estabhshed  dockyards  at  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Tripolis,  set  eight  thousand  sawyers  and 
labourers  to  cut  down  timber  in  Lebanon,  and  called 
upon  the  kings  of  the  coast  towns  to  build  him  a  fleet 
with  the  least  possible  delay.^  His  orders  were 
carried  out,  and  Tyre  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  months,  when  the  provisions 
failed  and  the  town  was  forced  to  surrender  itself.^ 
The  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  Phoenicia  became  an  appendage  of  the  empire 
(for  such  it  was)  of  Antigonus. 

From  Antigonus  Phcenicia.  passed  to  his  son  Deme- 
trius, who  maintained  his  hold  on  it,  with  some  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  till  b.c.  287,  when  it  once  more 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.''  Prom 
this  time  it  was  an  Egyptian  dependency  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  flourished  commercially,  if  it  did 
not  distinguish  itself  by  warlike  exploits.  The  early 
Plolemies  were  mild  and  wise  rulers.  They  en- 
couraged commerce,  literature,  and  art.  So  far  as 
was    possible   they  protected   their  dominions  from 


■  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  58,  M-  I     '  Diod.  Bic.  xix.  68,  S  -J^. 

'  So  Kenrick,  Phtrnicia,  p.  488.        •  Ibid.  61.  $  H. 
Compare  DioU.  bic.  iviii.  87,  S  4-    I      °  Plutarch,  Vit.  Dcmetr.  J  8 
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external  attack, pat  down  brigandage,  and  ruled  w!!h 
equity  and  moderstioci.     It  was  not  antil  the  fonnb 
prince  of  the  boose  of  Lagus.  PhUopator.  mounted 
the  tfanme  (»X-  222)  that  the  cluiracter  of  their  ml? 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  tlieir  subjecls  be^an  lo 
hare  reason  to  romplain  of  them.    The  weakness  awl 
,  profligacy  of  Philopator*  tempted  Antiochos  IIL  lo 
awnme  the  aggressive,  and  lo  disturb  the  peace  wliict 
hod  now  for  eome  time  BubBisKtl  Wtween  Syria  mi 
Egi'pt,  the  I:agidae  and  the  Seleucidsc.     la  b.c.  2iS' 
he  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  Seleucia,  the  port  of 
Antioch,*  and  being  joined  by  Theotlotns,  the  Egyptian 
governor  of  the  Ctelesyrian   province,  invaded  list 
coontry  and  Phoenicia,  took  possession  of  Tyre  and 
Accho.  which  was  now  calle*!  Ptolemai8,and  threatened 
i^'pt  with  subjujration.'     Phoenicia  once  more  be- 
came the  Ixattle-field  between  two  great  powers,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  years  the  cities  were  frequently 
taken  and  re-taken.     At  last,  in  B.C.  198,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Antiochus  over  Scopas,*  and  the  surrender 
of  Sidon,  Phcenicia  passed,  with  Coelesyria,  into  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  Seleucidie,  and,  though 
iVetiiiently  reclaimed  by  I^pt,  was  never  recovered. 
Tlie  change  of  rulers  was,  on  the  whole,  in  con- 
snnaiice  with  the  wishes  and  feehngs  of  the  Phcenicians. 
'J'liough  Alexandria  may  not  have  been  founded  witli 
the  definite  intention  of  depressing  Tyre,  and  raising 
up  a  commercial  rival  to  her  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  '■•  yet  the  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  the  Lagid  princes,  constituted 
Iht  in  a  short  time  an  actual  rival,  and  an  object 

'  Dioil.  Sicxxi  17  Polib.v.40. 1     '  Polvb.  xvi.  18;  JoMph.  Aid. 

'  Polvb.  V.  00  Jud.  xii.  8,  S  8. 

>  Ibid.  V.  62  I      "  See  Keniick,  PAimtcM,  p.  186. 
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j^-^cenician  jealousy.  Phoenicia  had  been  from  a 
)te  antiquity  *  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
if  not  the  sole,  dispenser  of  Egyptian  products 
ia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe.  With  the  founda- 
pi  of  Alexandria  this  traffic  passed  out  of  her  hands. 
Imay  be  true  that  what  she  lost  in  this  way  was 
jlJKn'e  than  compensated  by  the  new  channels  of 
||tern  traffic  which  Alexander's  conquests  opened  to 
Mr,  by  the  security  given  to  commercial  intercourse 
I  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  monarchy  in  the 
lecient  dominions  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  by  the 
Sser  union  which  now  prevailed  between  all  parts 
t  the  civilised  world.' ^  But  the  balance  of  advan- 
ce and  disadvantage  does  not  even  now  always 
concile  traders  to  a  definite  and  tangible  loss ;  and 
.  the  ruder  times  of  which  we  are  writing  it  was 
^  to  be  expected  that  arguments  of  so  refined  and 
€ondite.a  character  should  be  very  sensibly  felt. 
fre  and  Sidon  recognised  in  Alexandria  a  rival  from 
le  first,  and  grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  her  as 
oae  went  on.  She  monopolised  the  trade  in  Egyp- 
m  commodities  from  her  foundation.  In  a  short 
ne  she  drew  to  herself,  not  only  the  direct  Egyptian 
affic,  but  that  which  her  rulers  diverted  from  other 
larters,  and  drew  to  Egypt  by  the  construction  of 
trbours,  and  roads  with  stations  and  watering  places.^ 
uch  of  the  wealth  that  had  previously  flowed  into 
loenicia  was,  in  point  of  fact,  diverted  to  Egypt,  and 
pecially  to  Alexandria,  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
mts  of  the  earlier  Lagid  princes.     Phoenicia,  there- 


Herod,  i.  1.    Egypt  never  sent  !  Phoenician  bottoms. 


ding  ships  into  the  Medit^r- 
lean.  All  her  commerce  with 
ria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe  was 
Tied   on    either   in   Greek    or 


'^  Kenrick,  Fliceniciaj  l.g.c. 
*  As  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia, 
and  the  East  African  coast. 
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fore,  in  attaching  herself  lo  the  Seleuciilic  fplt  t 
she  was  avenging  a  wrong,  and.  though  mnicn 
she  might  not  be  the  gainer,  was  gtalifiwl  lir 
change  in  her  position. 

The  Seleocid  princes  on  their  part  regarded 
KKenicians  with  favour,  and  made  a  poiiil  of  < 
ciljating  their  affections  by  personal  intercour*' 
them,  and  by  the  grant  of  privileges.  At  Ik  ii 
queiiuial  festival  in  '  ited  by  Alexander  eR 
quillt-d  Tyre,  which  i  is  celebrated  in  tlie  fii 
fashion  with  gj-mnastic  and  musical  conlesis. 
Syrian  kings  were  present  in  person,  awl  i 

part    in    the    festi'  They  seem    also  lo  1 

visited  the  principal  cities  at  other  times,  atid  v>\ 
heJd  their  court  in  tiieni  for  many  clays  togel 
With  their  consent  and  permission,  the  towns  seve 
issuckI  their  own  coins,  wliich  bore  commonly  lej 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Phosnit-iaii,  and  had  ^ome 
Greek,  sometimes  Phoenician  emblems.^  Botli  Ai 
and  Tyre  wereallowel  the  privilege  of  being  asyl 
from  which  political  refugees  could  not  be  deuu 
by  the  sovereign. 

The  Phccnicians  in  return  served  zealous 
board  the  Syro-Macedouian  fleet,  and  showed 
masters  all  due  respect  and  honour."  Tliey  we: 
alVaid,  however,  of  asserting  an  independen 
tliought  and  judgment,  even  in  matters  wher 
kings  were  personally  concerned.  On  one  occ 
when  Antiocluis  Epiphanes  was  holding  his  co 
T\  re,  a  cause  of  the  greatest  importance  was  br 
bei'ore  him  for  decision  by  the  authorities  at 

'  2  Slapp.  iv.  IB.  I      '  Kenrick,  Phaenina,   ] 

•-  ibid,  verses  44-50.  :  488. 

=  aeseniuB,    Mon.    Phcm.  pla.  1      '  Livy,  iivii.  80. 
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i  The  high-priest  of  the  time,  Menelaus,  who 
bought  the  office  from  the  Syrian  king,  was 
ed  of  having  phmdere  J  tlie  Temple  of  a  number 
I  holy  vessels,  and  of  having  sold  tbein  for  his 
private  advantage.  The  Sanhedrim,  who  prose- 
[  Menelaus,  sent  three  representatives  to  Tyre, 
mduct  the  case,  and  press  the  charges  against 
The  evidence  was  so  clear  that  the  High  Priest 
Bo  chance  of  an  acquittal,  except  by  private 
S8t.  He  therefore  bribed  an  influential  courtier, 
id  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  a  certain  Boiymenes,  to 
Bede  with  Anliochus  on  his  behalf,  and,  if  possible, 
n  his  acquittal.  The  afl'air  was  not  one  of  much 
lilty.  Justice  was  commonly  bought  and  sold 
B  Syro-Maeedonian  Court,  and  Antiochus  readily 
I  into  the  views  of  Ptolemy,  and  pronounced  the 
1  Priest  innocent.  He  thought,  however,  that  ia 
■ave  a  matter  some  one  must  be  punished,  and, 
i  had  acquitted  Menelaus,  he  could  only  condemn 
iccusers.  These  unfortunates  suffered  death  at 
bands,  whereon  the  T}'rians,  compassionating 
rfate,  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  iniquity  of 
(entence,  decreed  to  give  them  an  honourable 
d.  The  historian  who  relates  the  circumstance 
jntly  feels  that  it  was  a  bold  and  courageous  act, 
■creditable  to  the  Tyrian  people.' 
I,  is  not  always,  however,  that  we  can  justly 
the  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians  at  this  period, 
an  sis  years  of  the  time  when  the  Tyriaus  showed 
lelves  at  once  so  courageous  and  so  compas- 
.te,  the  nation  generally  was  guilty  of  complicity 
ist  unjust  and  iniquitous  design.  Epiphanes, 
driven    the   Jews    into  rebellion  by  a  most 
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cruel  religious  persecution,  and  having  more  than 
once  suflered  defeat  at  their  hands,  resolved  to  re- 
venge himself  by  utterly  destroying  the  people  wliidi 
had  provoked  his  resentment.'  Called  awav  to  the 
eastern  provinces  by  a  pressing  need,  he  left  instruc- 
tions with  his  general,  Lysias,  to  invade  Judiea  wiiti 
an  overwhelming  force,  and,  after  crushing  all  resiii- 
anee,  to  sell  the  surviving  jMjpulation — men,  women, 
and  children — for  slaves.  Lysias,  in  B.C.  lG-5,  marcbtd 
into  Judfea,  accompanied  by  a  large  anuy,  witli  ihe 
full  intention  of  carrying  out  to  the  letter  liis  master's 
commands.  In  order  to  attract  purchasers  for  the 
multitude  whom  he  would  have  to  sell,  he  made  pro- 
clamation that  the  rate  of  sale  should  be  a  talent  for 
ninety,  or  less  than  31.  a  head,^  while  at  the  same  lie 
invited  the  attendance  of  the  merchants  from  all  'the 
cities  of  the  aea-coast,'  who  must  have  been  mainly. 
if  not  wholly,  Phcenicians.  The  temptation  wa? 
greater  than  Phcemcian  virtue  could  resist,  Tlie  his- 
torian tells  us  that  '  the  merchants  of  the  counlri'. 
hearing  the  fame  of  the  Syrians,  took  silver  and  gold 
veiy  much,  with  servants,  and  came  into  the  Syrian 
camp  to  buy  the  children  of  Israel  for  money.'  ^  The 
result  was  a  well -deserved  disappointment.  The 
Syrian  army  suffered  complete  defeat  at  the  hacds 
of  the  Jews,  and  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  tlie 
merchants  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  As  for 
the  nioney  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for 
the  purchase  of  the  captives,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Jews,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  booty  which  rewarded  their  valour.* 

'  1    Mace,  iii  84-86 ;  2  Mbcc.  |      ^  1  Maco.  iii.  41. 

yiii.'J  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.iii.lf^'i.       *  2  Mace,  viii,  25  ;  Joseph.  .4"' ■ 
»  a  Mace.  viii.  11.  1  Jud.  «i.  7,  S  4. 
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Lfter  this,  we  hear  but  little  of  any  separate 
n  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  of  any 
aician  city,  during  the  Seleucid  period.     Phce- 

became  rapidly  Hellenised;  and  except  that 
still  remained  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits, 
cities  had  scarcely  any  distinctive  character,  or 
bing  that  marked  them  out  as  belonging  to  a 
rate  nationality.  Greek  legends  became  more 
lent  upon  the  coins ;  Greek  names  were  more 
more  affected,  especially  by  the  upper  classes ; 
nen  of  letters  discarded  Phoenician  as  a  literary 
iiage,  and  composed  the  works,  whereby  they 
ht  to  immortalise  their  names,  in  Greek.^  Greek 
)sophy  was  studied  in  the  schools  of  Sidon ;  ^  and 
yblus  Phoenician  mythology  was  recast  upon  a 
k  type.^  At  the  same  time  Phoenician  art  con- 
ed itself  more  and  more  closely  to  Greek  models, 

all  that  was  rude  in  it,  or  archaic,  or  peculiar, 
out,  and  the  productions  of  Phoenician  artists 
me  mere  feeble  imitations  of  second-rate  Greek 
irns. 

'he  nation  gave  itself  mainly  to  the  pursuit  of  . 
th.  The  old  trades  were  diligently  plied.  Tyre 
aed  its  pre-eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
le  dye;  and  Sidon  was  still  unrivalled  in  the 
action  of  glass.  Commerce  continued  to  enrich 
nerchant  princes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
l  a  fairly  lucrative  employment  for  the  mass  of 
•eople.  A  new  source  of  profit  arose  from  the 
»m,  introduced  by  the  Syro- Macedonians,  of 
ng  the  revenue.  In  Phoenicia,  as  in  Syria 
•ally,  the  taxes  of  each  city  were  let  out  year 

'  See  above,  p.  404.  *  Strab.  xvii.  2,  §  22. 

^  See  above,  pp.  885-389. 
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br  T«r  to  90iDe  of  the  trealihiest  men  of  the  piio.' 
v)m>  ccBected  tbem  with  extreme  strictiiesi, 
made  over  bat  %  smaU  proportion  of  the  amount  U 
theCVowiL  Large  forlones  were  made  in  thiswj, 
ihoogfa  occasioiiAliv  foreigners  would  step  Ja  ud 
oatbid  the  Phoenician  speculators,'  who  were  not 
roQten!  tmiess  they  gained  above  a  hundred  p 
cent,  on  each  transaction.  Altogether,  Phdnii 
Bun*  be  proQODOced  to  have  enjoyed  muoh  msiait 
pra^tmty  uoder  the  Seleucid  princes,  though,  in  ftf 
coar»e  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  different  p 
(«CHler$  to  the  Crown,  most  of  the  cities  iiaiMno 
time  to  time,  to  endure  sieges.  Accho  csperiilly' 
which  had  received  from  the  Lagid  princes  tin'  tiiw 
of  Ptoletnais,  and  wa."  now  the  most  importaiil  s^ 
flourishing  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  had  frequeallyl" 
resist  attack,  and  was  more  than  once  taken h>'Ki<onii-'| 

§  S.  Phimiria  under  the  Romans  (B.C.  65-i.D.  65DI  \ 

Si/ria  mojFfl  Boman  iToviaee,B.c.fi5~PriviUge»  graniti  h^  Som 
Ir.  rW  Pk'ri'ir,^-,  <-tlrr-4~Phfrpicia  prfjila  by  thf  E<mai> -r 
prrftf'n  of  piracy,  but  tuffmfrom  I'arthian  raeajM— T*«  f"' 
niritinf  affrmd  Augutltu  and  lote  Ihtir  favotired  fotHiotn  Nl 
rrrorrr  U  under  later  emperon — Menfion  of  the  PhatiieianHli'i 
rn  thf  -Wrr  Teitamenl—Pkani^ia  accepU  CAriidoni/j— P**' 
nirmft  biihopt  at  the  early  Couneilt^Phtmician  liferatart  it 
/hit  daU—Worki  of  Antipaler,  Apolloniiit,  Philo,  Eermippfi- 
-UiinnH*,  Haximui,  and  Porphyry — School  of  taw  at  Brrytu 
^Sarr-ival  of  the  Phanieiaa  eommereial  tpiril — Survival  of  i^ 
r^liyion^Samtnary. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidss  came  to  an  eu"! 
through  its  own  internal  weakness  and  corruption. 
In  B.C.  S3  their  subjects,  whether  native  Asiatics  oi 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  \ii.  4,  S  8.     i  qaeen    of   Syria,    about    B.c,  & 
'  Ibid.  {  1.  (JoMpb.  Ant.  Jiid.  xiiL  18,  S  -2).b 

>  By    Theodotus    in.  B.C.    219    TigrauM  in  B.C.  88  (ibid.  xiii.  H 
(Polyb.  V.  CI,  S  5),  by  Cleopatra,  ]  $  4),  tus. 
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ro-Macedonians,  were  so  weary  of  the  perpetual 
ies  of  revolts,  civil  wars,  and  assassinations  that 
jy  invited  Tigranes,  the  king  of  the  neighbouring 
menia,  to  step  in  and  undertake  the  government  of 
t  country.^  Tigranes  ruled  from  B.C.  83  till  B.C.  69, 
en  he  was  attacked  by  the  Eomans,  to  whom  he 
1  given  just  cause  of  offence  by  his  conduct  in  the 
bliridatic  struggle.  Compelled  by  LucuUus  to  re- 
quish  Syria,  he  retired  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
8  succeeded  by  the  last  Seleucid  prince,  Antiochus 
laticus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  69  to  B.C.  65.  Kome 
tn  at  length  came  forward,  and  took  the  inheritance 
vhich  she  had  become  entitled  a  century  and  a 
arter  earlier  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  and  which 
5  could  have  occupied  at  any  moment  during  the 
.erval,  had  it  suited  her  purpose.  The  combat 
th  Mithridates  had  forced  her  to  become  an  Asiatic 
>wer;  and  having  once  overcome  her  repugnance 
being  entangled  in  Asiatic  politics,  she  allowed  her 
stinct  of  self-aggrandisement  to  have  full  play,  and 
duced  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidas  into  the  form  of 
Roman  province.* 

The  province,  which  retained  the  name  of  Syria, 
d  was  placed  under  a  proconsul,^  whose  title  was 
'raeses  Syriae,'  extended  from  the  flanks  of  Amanus 
d  Taurus  to  Carmel  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
d  thus  included  Phoenicia.  The  towns,  however,  of 
ipolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre  were  allowed  the  position 
'  free  cities,'  which  secured  them  an  independent 
micipal  government,  under  their  own  freely  elected 
uncil  and  chief  magistrates.    These  privileges,  con-  • 


Justin,  Hist.  Philipp.  xl.    1 ;        '  Or,  sometimes,  under  a  pro- 
wan,  8yria>ca,.§  48.  prsetor. 
Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  438.       j 
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ferred  by  Pompey,  were  not  withdrawn  by  Julius 
Ca»ar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  Roman  world; 
and  hence  we  find  hiiu  addressing  a  communicalioL 
resiwcting Hyrcanus  to  the  'Magistrates, Council, W 
People  of  Sidon." '  A  similar  regard  was  shown  for 
Phoenician  vested  rights  by  Anthony,  who  in  B.c.  ati, 
when  his  infatuation  for  Cleopatra  was  at  its  height, 
and  he  agreed  to  make  over  to  her  the  governnientof 
Palestine  and  of  CcElesyria.  as  far  as  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  especially  exempted  from  her  control,  despite 
her  earnest  entreaties,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.' 
Anthony  also  wrote  more  than  one  letter  to  the 
*  Magistratwj,  Cuuueil,  and  People  of  Tyre,'  in  Tvliicli 
he  recognised  them  as  '  allies '  of  the  Boman  peojils 
rather  than  subjects.' 

So  far  the  PhtEnicians  would  seem  to  have  gained 
rather  tlian  lost  by  exchanging  the  dominion  of  SyrU 
for  that  of  Rome.  They  gained  also  greatly  byllif 
strictness  with  which  Home  kept  the  police  of  tbe 
Eaiitern  Mediterranean.  For  many  years  previously  to 
B.C.  67  their  commerce  had  been  preyed  upon  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  llie  piratical  fleels,  which,  issuinf.' 
from  the  creeks  and  harbours  of  Western  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia,  spread  terror  on  every  side,^  and  made 
the  navigation  of  the  Levant  and  .^ean  as  dangerous 
as  it  Iiad  been  in  the  days  anterior  to  Minos.**  Pompey- 
in  that  year,  completely  destroyed  the  piratical  flee'^ 
attacked  the  pirates  in  their  lairs,  and  cleared  them 
out  from  every  spot  where  they  had  established  them- 
selves.    Voyages  by  sea  became  once  more  as  safe 


'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  liv.  10,  {  2.  i  iv.  il8-llfi.  Engl.  Tr.;  Meriv»If. 
''  Ibid.  IV.  4,  §  ],  ad  fin.  Roman  Empire,  j,  ttG. 

»  Ibid.  liv.  12.  ^  4,  5.  I      >  Thucyd.  i.  4. 

*  Mommaen,  Hittory  oj  Borne,  J 
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ravels  by  land ;  and  a  vigilant  watch  being  kept 
lU  the  coasts  and  islands,  piracy  was  never  again 
nitted  to  gather  strength,  or  become  a  serious  evil. 
Phoenician  merchants  could  once  more  launch 
T  trading  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean  waters 
iout  fear  of  their  suffering  capture,  and  were  able 
usure  their  cargoes  at  a  moderate  premium. 
But  their  connection  with  Eome  exposed  the 
^nicians  to  some  fresh,  and  terrible,  perils.  The 
xt  attack  of  Crassus  on  Parthia  in  the  year  B.C.  53 
.  bitterly  exasperated  that  savage  and  powerful 
gdom,  which  was  quite  strong  enough  to  retaliate, 
ler  favourable  circumstances,  upon  the  mighty 
stress  of  the  West,  and  to  inflict  severe  sufferings 
>n  Eome's  allies,  subjects,  and  dependencies.  After 
preliminary  trial  of  strength  ^  in  the  years  B.C.  52 
i  51,  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  in  B.C.  40,  crossed 
5  Euphrates  in  force,  defeated  the  Romans  under 
cidius  Saxa,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  over  the 
lole  of  the  Syrian  presidency.^  Having  taken  Apa- 
ja  and  Antioch,  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  ravaged 
3  open  country,  and  compelled  all  the  towns,  except 
re,  to  surrender.  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  mole 
astructed  by  Alexander,  which  joined  it  to  the  con- 
ent,  was  still  regarded  as  impregnable,  unless  in- 
jted  both  by  sea  and  land ;  on  which  account 
corns,  as  he  had  no  naval  force,  relinquished  the 
;a  of  capturing  it.®  But  all  the  other  cities  either 
ve  themselves  up  or  were  taken,  and  the  conquest 
Phoenicia  being  completed,  the  Parthian  prince 
Dceeded  to  occupy  Palestine.  Jerusalem  fell  into 
1  hands,  and  for  three  years  the  entire  tract  between 


See      the      author's      Sixth 
ental  Monarchy,  pp.  178-180. 


^  Dio  Case.  Hist  Bom,  xlviii.  25. 
5  Ibid.  J  26. 
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the  Taurus  range  and  Egypt  was  lost  to  Eome, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Parthian  Empire.  What 
ships,  what  insults,  what  outrages  the  Phoenicians 
to  endure  during  this  interval  we  do  not  know,  and< 
only  conjecture  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  ParthiaiBi 
Jerusalem  ^  makes  it  probable  that  the  inhabitaitsi 
the  conquered  districts  generally  had  much  cause  I 
complaint.     However,  the  time  of  endurance  did «*] 
last  very  long :  in  the  third  year  from  the  commeDC^] 
ment   of    the  invasion   the   fortune  of  war  tuiMij 
against  the  assailants.     Bome,  under  Yentidius,^) 
covered  her  lost  laurels.     Syria  was  reoccupied,  arf , 
the   Parthians  driven   across   the   Euphrates,  never 
again  to  pass  it.* 

In  the  struggle  (which  soon  followed  these  events) 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Phoenicia  had  the 
misfortune  to  give  offence  to  the  latter.  The  terns 
on  which  they  stood  with  Antony,  and  the  protection 
whirh  lie  had  afforded  to  their  cities  auainst  tlie 
irreed  ot^  Cleopatra,  naturally  led  them  to  embraced 
cause :  and  it  should  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as 
a  crime  in  them  that  thev  did  so  with  ardour,     to 

% 

AuL^ustus.  who  was  certainly  not  clement  bv  nature, 
chose  to  ])rofess  himself  deeply  ag^irrieyed  bv  the  pre- 
ference which  tliev  had  shown  for  his  rival,  and,  wbtii 
he  ])ersonally  visited  the  East  in  B.C.  20,  infliote<l 
a  severe  punishment  on  two  at  least  of  the  ciiit^ 
I^io  ra>>ius  can  scarcely  l>e  mistaken  when  he  ^^avs 
that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  '  enslaved '—i.e.  dej)rivtHl 
(»f  freedom — bv  Aucfustus.^  who  must  certaiidv  havt^ 
revoked  the  privileL*"e  orignially  jrranted  by  I\)111[h.v 


*  Joseph.  Atit.  Jud.  xiv.  18.  ^  Dio.  Cass,  xlviii.  33-41. 

3  Ibid.  Uv.  7. 
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Fhether    the    privilege  was   afterwards   resiored  ia 
newhat  uncertain ;  but  there  is  distinct  evidence 
bat  more  than  one  of  the  later  emperors  was  favour- 
Tbly  disposed  to  Rome's  Phcenlcian  subjects.    Claudius 
uted  to  Accho  the  title  and  status  of  a  Eoman 
iolony ; '  while  Hadrian  allowed  Tyre  to  call  herself 
'  metropolis.'  ^ 
Two  important  events  have  caused  TjTe  and  Sidon 
be    mentioned    in    the    New   Testament.      Jesus    ' 
hrist,  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  '  arose 
iiid  went '  from  Galilee  '  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
tedon,'  and  there  wrought  a  miracle  at  the  earnest 
lequest  of  a  '  Syro-Phftnician  woman.'*     And  Herod 
igrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,   when 
at  Cffisarea   in  a.d,  44,  received    an  embassy  from 
•them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  with  whom  he  was  highly 
iffended,  and    'made  an  oration'  to  the    ambassa' 
In    this    latter    place    the    continued    serai- 
dependence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  seems  to  be  implied, 
^ippa  is  threatening  them  with  war,  while   they 
fcdeaire  peace.'     '  Their  countr}' '  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
frere  distinct  from  all  other  countries.     We  cannot 
luppose  that  the  Judtean  prince  would  have  ventured 
>  take  up  this  attitude  if  the  Phoenician  cities  had 
leen  fully  incorporated  into  the  Eoman  State,  since 
)  that  case  quarrelling  with  them  would  have  been 
buarrelling  with  Rome,  a  step  on  which  even  Agrippa, 
rith  all  his  pride  and  all  his  rashness,  would  scarcely 
lave  ventured.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  either 
Sberiua  or   Claudius   had  revoked   the  decree   of 
Augustus,  and  re-invested  the  Phcenician  cities  with 


>  itaiDBay,  in  Smith's  Did.  of  I     '  Mark    vii.    24-30.     Comimre 
reefc  and  Bom.  Geography,  i.  11.     Mult.  \v.  21 -2^. 
'  Suidae  e-d  vuc.  nauXoi  T^piur.    |      *  AoIh  xii,  20,  '21, 
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Tljf  ".-\-^-  -r:>:r'rv.r'  rhe  first  of  rlie  emjx-roNy 

>  :  .     J    :::Mr  ^--^^^  about  .v.d.  57.  we  liaveeri- 
I    der  "r  M-iT  ":>•  ^^rr-i:  rrrI:i:ioiis  and  social  iiioveiKeirt|-- 
m:  :^r  ;.-  .i:ii:  -\v*r[."  :I:cr  Phcenioiaii  cities  wiiLiniu 
T-'-rTT--.    •:. .    -n.r.    in   <.-.iue    of  them   at   anv  n;e, 
L:.r.--..;:.      ::i:ii:::  rivs  had  been  formed,  wliichwcrf| 
I;.;:  ^-  . ::.:-:  -r.-e::!}-  :u  prou-s  the  new  rehgioii.  TItf 
It^-^:  -vt^  -r-a.  lit-d  ill  Plioeiiicra  '  as  early'iisi.D.4l. 
SLvr-::.    y-:ir<  iaicr,   wlien   St.   Paul,  on 'his  reiurnl: 
fr  :-.-.  :  >  '.l.ird  mi<si(niary  journey,  landed  at  TvTtf.l. 
ar. :  :  r  .  ^'Ird  thence  to  Ptolemais,  he  found  at  Iwih  |. 
plv---  •  .:-.::r.hes.'  or  <-()n;rre<rarions  of  ClnistiaiiNKho 
rr.y:v-V:  ::::u  kindly,  ministered  to  his  wants,  prayed 
wiTh  ':.::.;.  a!;d  showed   a  warm  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare -     Ti\v<i'  .\>mnuniities  afterwards  expanded.  By 
thr  e:.l  "f  ilie  second  century  after  Christ  TyTew 
.-•fnbUho])ric,  which  iield  an  iniporiampln.t 
:.-  Sy:  i:in  Stn^^.     St^veral  Tyrinii  l.islin|)>nft!:e 
•:.::■:.  and  fonrtli  centuries  an^  known  lu  i>. 
>   :i-..  \.u.  1  l»Sl  Marinus  (A.n.  2oo).  Mcibodiih 
7  ::•»■»  .  Tyrannion  (a.d.   :-;io.,  and  Paulin;!> 
A.:-.  ?1>  .    K;trly  in  tlie  iVnirth  century  (n.c.  3o^i  Tvrr   , 
wiis  ::.-  v'm:  ..fa  >ynod  or  council,  called  to  cun<u!fr   : 
,h:\r.r-<  ]-:irle    airainst    the  great   Athanasiiis."  wlm    ' 
w:i<    :a\vd    with    cruelty,  iin])iety,  and    the   ii<e  oi 
n::\^^:':il  ar:<.      As   the   bishops  who   asseniljled  W- 
lov.^jvd  cliieily  to  the  ])arty  of  Arius,  the  juckniu'iir  oi 
:he    c.nincil    condennied    Athanasius,    and   dcprivn: 
h\:\\  oi    h\^  >ri\      On  api)eal    the    decision    wa^  n- 
wrscil:    Athanasius  was  reinstated/  and  advaiuri!: 


►^.-.  <,«-.  -. 


•  •  •  - 


■  ■ 

A.. 


v^ 


:  Av'ts  \i.  10. 

•  li>ia.  Nxi.  »-»  i. 

*  See  Koberlson,  History  of  the 


Christian  Church,  i.  VX),  1%. 
*  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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tlie  cause  with  which  he  had  idenlified  lumself 
t  riuniplied  ;  and  tlie  Synod  of  Tyre  beiug  pionouiiced 
unorthodox,  the  Tynan  church,  like  that  of  Antioch, 
>;iiik  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  at  large. 

Tyre  also  made  herself  obnoxious  to  the  Clu-islian 
world  in  another  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
oenlury  she  produced  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Porphyry-,'  who,  of  all  the  literary  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  successful- 
Porphyry  appears  to  have  been  a  Phcenician  by  descent. 
His  original  name  was  Malchus — i.e.  Melek  or  Malik, 
'kinjf.'  To  disguise  his  Asiatic  origin,  and  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  literary  class  of  the  day,  who  were 
diietly  Greeks  or  Grecised  Bomans,  he  took  the 
^^  Hellonic  and  far  more  sonorous  appellation  of  Por- 
phyrias, which  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  synonym, 
ince  purple  was  the  nn/al  colour.  He  early  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  inde- 
ble  in  his  eflbrts  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
warning  of  everj-  kind.  In  Asia,  probably  at  Tyre 
"self,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Origen;  at  Athens 
"f  studied  under  Apollonius  and  Longimis  ;  in  Home, 
^hereto  he  ultimately  gra^tated,  he  attached  him- 
wlf  to  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Plotinus.  His 
literary  laboui-s,  which  were  enormous,  had  for  their 
8*neral  object  the  establishment  of  that  eclectic  eys- 
'  im  which  Ammonius  Sarcas,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus, 
id  others  had  elaborated,  and  were  endeavouring 
impose  ujKjn  the  world  as  constituting  at  once 
le  religion  and  true  pliilosophy.     He  was  of  a  con- 


Sotne  doubts  have  been  enter-  |  as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  Eunn- 
oed  am  to  whether  Purpliyrj"  was    pins  and  SuidaB,  shonM  be  regaril- 
ily  a  Tyrian,  but  his  own  state-     ed  as  settling  the  (iii«Btion. 
at  (  Vil.  Floliiii,  ii.  107),  Wclied  [ 
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Btractive  ratJier  than  of  a  destructive  turn  of  m 
Still,  he  thoiij,'ht  it  of  great  iinportaiie< 
necessity  of  tlie  times,  that  he  should  write  a 
against  the  Christians,  wliose  opinions  were,  he  b 
making  sudi  progress  as  raised  the  siispirii 
they  would  jirevail  over  all  others,  and  in  s  d 
time  become  universal.  This  polemiral  Irealiw  n 
fifteen  books,  and  '  exhibited  considerable  aeqiiainW 
■with  both  die  Jewish  and  the  Christian  scripiw 
It  is  nowlosi,  but  its  general  character  iw  well  k 
frmn  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  ( 
tbo  style  was  caustic  and  trenchant.  An  endeaflii 
was  n^e  to  show  that  both  the  historical  script 
of  the  Old  'Testament  and  tlie  Gospels  and  Art 
the  New  were  fidl  of  discrepancies  and  contratUctidI 
The  history  and  antiqiiities  of  the  Jews,  as  put  ft 
in  the  Bible,  were  examined,  and  declared  to  bert 
worthy  of  credit.  A  special  attack  was  made  on  d 
{•enuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Danit 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  a  contem- 
[lorarv  of  Aniiochus  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded  in 
palniinji  off  upon  his  countrymen  his  own  crude  pro- 
duction as  the  work  of  the  venerated  sage  and  pro- 
phet. Prevalent  modes  of  interpreting  scripture  were 
passed  under  review,  and  the  allegorical  exegesis  of 
Origen  was  handled  with  especial  severity.  The 
work  is  said  to  have  produced  a  vast  effect,  espe- 
cinlly  among  the  upper  classes,  whose  conversion  lo 
Christianity  it  tended  greatly  to  check  and  hinder. 
Answers  to  the  book,  or  to  particular  portions 
of  it,  were  published  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  hy 
ApoUinaris,  and  by  Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre;  but 


>  Mti»>ii,  ill  Smith's  Diet,  of  Onelt  and  Bom.  Biography,  iii-  ^ 
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5  writers  had  neither  the  learning  nor  the  genius 
leir  opponent,  and  did  little  to  counteract  the 
ence  of  his  work  on  the  upper  grades  of  society.^ 
?he  literary  importance  of  the  PhcBnician  cities 
T  the  Eomans  is  altogether  remarkable.  Under 
iistus  and  Tiberius — especially  from  about  B.C.  40 
.D.  20 — Sidon  was  the  seat  of  a  philosophical 
ol,  in  which  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  studied 
explained,*  perhaps  to  some  extent  criticised.^ 
K)  attended  this  school  for  a  time  in  conjunction 
two  other  students,  named  Boethus  and  Diodotus. 
had  even  previously  produced  the  philosophers, 
pater,  who  was  intimate  with  the  younger  Cato, 
Apollonius,  who  wrote  a  work  about  Zeno,  and 
ed  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  authors  who 
composed  books  on  the  subject  of  the  philosophy 
e  Stoics.*  Strabo  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  phi- 
ihy  in  all  its  various  aspects  might  in  his  day 
Jtter  studied  at  Tyre  and  Sidon  than  anywhere 
A  little  later  we  find  Byblus  producing  the 
religious  historian,  Philo,  who  professed  to  re- 
X)  the  Greeks  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  Phoenician 
ology,  and  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
nent,  was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable 
ing.*  He  was  followed  by  his  pupil,  Hermippus, 
was   contemporary  with  Trajan   and   Hadrian, 


e  the  article  on  PORPHY- 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Oreek 
om.  Biography,  iii.  498-502. 
rah.  xvi.  2,  §  24. 
e  the  hnes  quoted  hy  Ken- 
'hxBnicia,  p.  440,  note)  from 
r's  Anecdoia  Grceca  (iv.  19, 

'asovToifTrdirrai  6  Srayciptr^f. 


*AXXoI    di    TOVTOV     ^OlVlKiS     T€     Kol 

*  Straho,  1.  s.  c. 

*  Ibid.  Strabo 's  words  are : 
Nuvl  6c  ndarjs  Kal  rfjs  a\\r}s 
<f>iKoa'o<f>lat  (vnopiav  noXv  nXti- 
(TTtjv  Xa^tiv    tariv  ck  rovrtav   tu>v 

TToXfO)!/. 

^  See  above,  pp.  885-389. 
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and  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  critic  and  gram- 
inarian.'  About  the  same  time  flourished  Marinns, 
tilt;  writer  on  geography,  who  was  a  Tyrian  by  birth, 
and  *  the  first  author  who  substituted  maps,  lIlatb^ 
■matically  constructed  according  to  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, for  the  itinerary  charts'  of  his  predecessor?.' 
Ptolemy  of  Pelusium  based  his  great  work  enlirdj 
upon  that  of  Marinus,  who  is  believed  to  liave 
utilised  the  geograpl  lud  hydrographical  acm- 

muhitions  of  the  old  lician  navigators,  besides 

availing  himself  of  the  nervations  of  Hippardius. 
and  of  the  accounts  f  their  travels  by  varifiiiJ 

Greek    and  ra.      Contemporary  with 

Marinus  wa  e  of  Tyre,  who  was  noifd 

as  a  rhctoricia         '!  u  1  by  his  city  to  go  as  lleir 

representative  l  I  plead  the  cause  of  tiit 

Tyriana  before  A  little  later  we  hear  of 

Maxiams,  who  tlounshea  under  Marcus  Aureliiis  ;inil 
Commodus  (ab.  a.d,  100-190),  a  Tj-rian,  like  PauiHS. 
and  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher.*  Tlif 
lilerai'y  glories  of  Tyre  culminated  and  terminaied 
■with  Porjihyry,  of  whose  works  we  have  alreadv 
given  an  account. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  centurv  aft^r 
Christ  a  school  of  law  and  jurisprudence  arose  at 
Berytus,  which  attained  high  distinction,  and  is  saiJ 
by  Gii>bon°  to  have  furnished  the  eastern  provioci'S 
of  llie  empire  with  pleaders  and  magistrates  for  tlie 
space  of  tliree  centuries  (AD.  250-550).  The  course 
of  education  at  Berytus  lasted  five  years,  and  in- 


'  Sniitlra  Diet,  of  Greek   atid  I      *  Smith's   Diet,  of  Greeli  a 
im.  ISioi/raphy,  ii.  417.  Rom.  Biography,  ii.  1000. 

'  Keiiriek,  Pkcenicia,  p.  440.  '  Smith's  GibooD,  iL  317. 

'  biuiiliLs,  S.V.  nauAuc  liptas.         \ 
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d  Eoxnan  Law  in  all  its  various  forms,  the 
J  of  Papinian  being  especially  studied  in  the 
r  times,  and  the  same  together  with  the  pandects 
stinian  in  the  later.^  Pleaders  were  forced  to 
either  at  Berytus,  or  at  Eome,  or  at  Constanti- 
,*  and,  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
n  being  large,  the  supply  of  students  was 
iant  and  perpetual.  External  misfortune,  and 
iternal  decay,  at  last  destroyed  the  school,  the 
of  Berytus  being  completely  demolished  by  an 
quake  in  the  year  a.d.  551.  The  school  was 
transferred  to  Sidon,  but  appears  to  have  lan- 
ed  on  its  transplantation  to  a  new  soil  and 
'    to    have    recovered    its    pristine   vigour   or 

.  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  these  literary 
5s  of  the  PhcBuician  cities  reflect  any  credit  on 
Phoenician  race.  Such  a  number  of  Greeks 
d  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  the  Seleucidse 
to  be  a  Tyrian  or  a  Sidonian  in  the  Grajco-Eoman 
d  furnished  no  evidence  at  all  of  a  man  having 
.Phoenician  blood  in  his  veins.  It  will  have  been 
ved  that  the  names  of  the  Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and 
tian  learned  men  and  authors  of  the  time — 
Dater,  Apollonius,  Bo^thus,  Diodotus,  Philo, 
lippus,  Marinus,  Paulus,  Maximus,  Porphyrins 
2  without  exception  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
lage  in  which  the  books  were  written  was  univer- 
Greek,  and  in  only  one  or  two  cases  is  there 
>n  to  suppose  that  the  authors  had  any  knowledge 
le  Phoenician  tongue.  The  students  at  Berytus 
een  a.d.  250  and  550  were  probably,  in  ninety- 


Heinecciufi,  Ant.  Bom,  Synt,  Proem.  §  45.  '^  Ibid. 
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nine  case*  out  of  a  hundred,  Greeks  or  B<:>niaii4, 
ItMcniciaii  uaiionality  had,  in  fact,  almost  wbuUr 
dbappetrtKl  iu  the  Seleucid  period.  The  old  huigus^ 
ceased  to  tiv  «pokeu,  and  tlioiigh  for  some  udi« 
retained  upon  the  coins  tofrether  with  a  Greek  legend,' 
became  li-ss  frutjuenl  as  tuue  went  on,  and  soon  after 
the  Cliristian  era  tlisappt-ai-ed  altogetlier.  It  is 
prokalile  ttinl,  a&  a  i«[K>ken  language,  Pbcenician  bd 
gone  out  of  uite  i- 

111  two  Tv&pK  the  old  natiiHial  spirit 

survive,  and  ;     e  i  hat,  even  in  the  nation's 

'  ashes,'  there  s  remnant  of  its  '  wontal 

fires.'     TvTe  1  ^eat  commercial  ceutres 

down  to  the  b  sades,  and  quite  as  ricb, 

quite  as  iraportu  ourishlng.  commerciallv.  I 

as  in  the  old  c  .m  and  Ithubal.    MeU* 

speaks  of  Sidon  ii  I  century  after  Omst  »s 

'still  opulent.'  Ulpian,'  Uinisielf  a  Tyrian  by  descent. 
calls  Tyre  in  the  reign  of  t^eptimiiis  yeverus  -a  miisl 
splendid  culouy.'  A  writer  of  the  age  of  Cunstaaiitie 
says  of  it :  '  The  prosperity  of  Tyre  is  extraordinar)'. 
There  is  no  state  in  the  whole  of  the  East  which 
excels  it  in  the  amount  of  its  business.  Its  merchants 
are  persons  of  great  wealth,  and  there  is  no  port 
where  they  do  not  exercise  considerable  influence.'' 
St.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaks  of  Tyre  as  '  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cities  of  Phcenicia,* "  and  as  '  an  emporium 

'   See  Eckhel,  Doclr.  Num.  Vel.  I      '  De  *ifu  w6«.  i,   12 ;   '  Sidoo 
iii.  HiJCi ;  -Mionnct.  Description  de»  '  adhuc  opulenta.' 
.Wri'ii/^f*.  Supplement,  I      *  Ulpiui,  IH^m^.  Leg.  de  Cent. 

■'  Ndtetliat  tlie '  SjTo-Phoenioiftn  i  lit.  15. 
WDinnn  '  who  conversed  with  onr  I      *  E^p.    toliua  Mundi  in  Hiid- 
I,(iril  is  spoken  of  as  also  'EXXijvi'i,  '  son's  Oeographi  Minorrt,  iii.  6. 
one   whose   Jnnguage   was   Gieek  I      '  HieronjmuB,     Comment,    ad 
(Mark  vii.  20).  [  Eeek.  im.  7, 
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the  commerce  of  almost  the  whole  world.' ^ 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  '  Tyre  retained  its 
Lent  pre-eminence  among  the  cities  of  the  Syrian 
mt,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  warriors  of 
•^pe  by  its  capacious  harbours,  its  wall,  triple 
'<aurds  the  land  and  double  towards  the  sea,  its 
L  active  commerce,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 

opposite  shore.'  The  manufactures  of  purple  and 
^lass  were  still  carried  on.  Tyre  was  not  reduced  to 
.^nificance  until  the  Saracenic  conquest  towards 

close  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  when  its 
de  collapsed,  and  it  became  '  a  rock  for  fishermen  to 
ead  their  nets  upon.'  ^ 

The  other  respect  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  old 
iional  spirit  displayed  itself  was  in  the  continuance 

the  ancient  religion.  While  Christianity  was 
Dpted  very  generally  by  the  more  civilised  of  the 
labitants,  and  especially  by  those  who  occupied  the 
mis,  there  were  shrines  and  fanes  in  the  remote 
Jtricts,  and  particularly  in  the  less  accessible  parts 
Lebanon,  where  the  old  rites  were  still  in  force, 
id  the  old  orgies  continued  to  be  carried  on,  just  as 

ancient  times,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
le  account  of  the  licentious  worship  of  Ashtoreth  at 
3haca,  which  has  been  already  quoted  from  Eusebius,^ 
Ipngs  to  the  fourth  century  after  our  era,  and 
ows  the  tenacitv  with  which  a  section  of  the  Phce- 
cians,  notwithstanding  their  Hellenisation  in  lan- 
lage,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  clung  to  the  old 
rbarous  and  awful  cult,  which  had  come  down  to 
em  by  tradition  from  their  fathers.  A  similar 
3rship  at  the  same  time  maintained  itself  on  the 

*  Hieronymus,  Comment,  ad  Ezck.  xxvii.  2. 
*  Ezek.  xxvi.  14.  ^  See  above  p.  349 
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r  iie  of  the  Lebanon  chain  in  Helio 

!  tie  TijUries  of  impuritT  _ 
!  iriatiTes,  even  tlieir  wives  nA 
K,loplajthehariot  as  much  as  tlievi* 
ChartaBDBC  csntod  hinuelf  to  put  downaad 
•■t  tfane  MiinuilieK.  bat  it  13  more  than  pi 
tfaft.  m  dbe  9Kn«  ncesses  of  ihe  mountain 

pjmramait  officii  would  find  it  ««-  ™. 

._^  the  shsmefal  and   degrading  rit^  sAi 

d  a  kAi^  rooted  as  they  were  in  ihe  dppnwi' 

hrSboik  <rf  the  common  people,  to  a  nindi  bw 

Ihe  ■naoa  of  the  PhiFnicians.  as  a  peopk,  m 
aeooiqfidHd  bHore  the  subjection  to  Rotue  be^ 
CailEr  Ar  Bomans  they  were  still  ingenious,  ioils^ 

MtriEgmt.     But    in   the    earlier  limes  tbq 
Gv  more  than  this.      They   were  the  grd 

i  of  civilisation.  Intrepid,  inventive,  enta* 
ftiam^.  thier  at  once  made  vast  progre.ss  in  the  artl 
tlKvasrins.  and  came<l  their  knowledge,  their  acti" 
I:a;>::>,  and  their  commercial  instinets  into  llis 
ivn>^tr>i  repons  of  the  old  continent.  They  eser- 
.  :>^'.  s  jiimulaiing.  refining,  and  civilising  influence 
wh(T*?ver  they  went.  North  and  south  and  esst 
.■»>?d  wc^i  they  adventured  themselves  amid  perils  of 
sli  kii^.ds.  aciualed  by  the  love  of  adventure  more 
:::an  bv  the  thirst  for  gain,  conferring  benefits, 
>;>reatl!ng  knowledge,  suggesting,  encouraging,  .irid 
tlovt-lopiiiir  trade,  turning  men  from  the  barbarous 
a:u!  unprofitable  pursuits  of  war  and  bloodshed  to 
the  jv.ueful  occupations  of  productive  indiisin'^ 
Thcv  did  not   aim  at    conquest.     They  united  the 

'  EuEcb.  Vila  CoMfMfMi.  itagmi,m.  58. 
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ious  races  of  men  by  the  friendly  links  of  mutual 
fCantage  and  mutual  dependence,  conciliated  them, 
Rened  them,  humanised  them.  While,  among  the 
pons  of  the  earth  generally,  brute  force  was  wor- 
Ipped  as  the  true  source  of  power  and  the  only 
m&  of  national  repute,  the  Phcenicians  succeeded  in 
Ibving  that  as  much  conld  be  done  by  arts  as  by 
tos,  as  great  glory  and  reputation  gained,  as  real  a 
per  built  up,  by  the  quiet  agencies  of  exploration, 
We,  and  commerce,  as  by  the  violent  and  brutal 
ttbods  of  war,  massacre,  and  ravage.  They  were 
e  first  to  set  this  example.  If  the  history  of  the 
ttld  since  their  time  has  not  been  wholly  one  of  the 
tency  in  human  affairs  of  '  blood  and  iron,'  it  is 
y  much  owing  to  them.  They,  and  their  kinsmen 
L^arthage,  showed  mankind  what  a  power  might  be 
Aded  by  commercial  states.  The  lesson  has  not 
m  altogether  neglected  in  the  past.  May  the 
tter  be  pardoned  if,  in  the  last  words  of  what  is 
fbablyhis  last  historical  work,  he  expresses  a  hope 
lit,  in  the  future,  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  more 
more  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  vie  with  each 
T  in  the  arts  which  made  Phtenicia  great,  rather 
ib  in  those  which  exalted  Rome,  her  oppressor  and 
royer? 
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brtun,  kinc  {icp  Strato) 
pi  kinK  of  BerytiiB,  4'20 
ftlun,  ruler  of  Tyre,  52i» 
Ki>  kiuK  uf  Salamis,  slain  by 
nniB,  4^11 

|5puiish,Pb(EUiciBQ  colony, 
fonsded  by  T)-re,  410 
pt,  king  of  Arvad.  pays  tri- 
lo  Sennacherib,  4ri0 
UUcartb  (Ab<li-Mtlkut).  king 
Bdon,    revolts    agniust    the 
ftma,    450 ;     beheaded     by 
baddon, 461 
Ijtl  (AbibftluB),  king  of  Tyre, 
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'  1  Hebrews,  407; 
y  Senuftclierili,  440 

r,  GO 

,.J  (•"•  Akko) 

f^  Macetlonian  commander, 
■t  Tyre.  526 
I'lriver,  81 

gud.  B33;  myths  of,  ib.;  i.r- 
§848 

iQeB,  Phil-nician  colonisation 
,   102;    first  colonised   by 
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411 

i(i  (no(f)  fll 
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IB,  BUpposed  statuette  of, 
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Agadu-  (see  Gades) 
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Ain-ebBimlk.  spring  of,  8 
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Akeatodaroa,  seal  of,  297 
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operations  agaiuel  Tyre.  St^ 
iijq. :  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
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dered, to  tum  by  hie  Ph(£mcianaai>-       {   1 
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876  ;  origin  of,  877 ;  hieroglyphic 

root  of,  878  ;    defects  of,  879; 
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Tabnit  I.,  505 
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C.^-prus,  475 
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Ph(pnician  settlement  at,  104 
Amathus,  Cyprian  city,  settlement 

of  Phcenicians  in,  94 ;  tombs  at, 

158;  sculptured  sarcophagus  at, 

208;   shield   from,  265;    copper 

uimes  at,  811 
Amber,  use  of,  by  the  Phoenicians, 

802 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  cited  {note$) 

92,  408 
Ammochosta,  Cyprian  city,  probable 

Kottlciiu'iit  of  Ph(pnicianR  at,  97 
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the  Phdiiicians,  325  ;  worship  of, 

JUl 
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7H  ;  remains  of  a  dwelling,'- house 

at.  IHl:    shrine   near,  182,  138; 

ruins  of  other  tabernacles,  140; 

rmiarkable  sepulchral  monument 

at,  103 
Auaplie,  island  in  the  .I'jrean,  102 
Androcles,   Cyprian   kin;,',  disaster 

to,  r»23 
Animals,  terrestrial,  of  riuenicia.  42 
*  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles' 

riteil  (7/o/r)  'i.'.O 
Ansayrieh,  13 
Antaradus  (nrr  Tortosa) 
Antijjoims,    con(iuest   of    PlKenicia 

by,  531 
Antiochns  ITT.  «;ains  possession  of 

Pluenieia.  532 
Antiochns  TV.,  unjust  sentence  of, 

on  Jews,  535 :  orders  a  marauding 

expeditiou  into  Judtea,  586 
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Antiochns  XIII..  reign  of,  589 

Antioco,  San,  isola  di,  118 

Antipater,  philosopher  of  Tyre,  5(7 

Antony,  Roman  tnnm  vir,  his  nevi 
for  Phoenician  vest^  rights.  9^ 

Aphaca  (Aphek),  city,  80;  ofpnof 
Ashtoreth  at,  849,  551;  raistt 
the  Hebrews,  407 

Aphrodite,  Phcenician  reprcsam- 
tive  of,  828 

Apollo,  supposed  statuette  oC  froea 
Cyprus,  210 

ApoUodorus  cited  (note)  96 

Apollonins  Bhodius  cited  (note) 
104 

Apollonios,  philosopher  of  Tjn, 
547 

Appian  cited  (note*)  812,885,411, 
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Apricot,  the,  not  indigenoni  in 
Phcenieia,  40 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  hanMsi 
Phoenicia,  475 

Apnleius  cited  (note)  888 

Arabia,  Phoenician  trade  with,  i91 

Armdos,  city  (Bee  Arvad),  figore  of 
the  palm  on  coins  of.  2:  the 
*  world '  of,  86 ;  lunral  srchitec- 
ture  of,  131,  158:  sepnlchnd 
monuments  near,  UMj:  exercise 
of  ])olitical  ascendency  in  the 
North  by,  408 ;  allejjed  founda- 
tion of,  by  Sidon,  410 :  submission 
of,  to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  440 :  ren- 
ders tribute  to  Sennacherib.  4.'»0: 
olTence  of,  a^iinst  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  456 ;  offers  help  to  Tyre,  i6i ; 
federated  with  Tvre  and  Sidoiu 
484;  surrendered  to  Alexander. 
510 ;  navy  of,  takes  part  in  the 
attack  on  Tyre,  518;  ri^ht  o( 
political  asylum  given  to,  by  th* 
Seleucida*,  .')34 

Aram,  confusion  of,  with  Edoni, 
290 

Arbutus  plant,  37 

*  Archaolo«^sche  Zoitung*  cited 
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Architecture  of  Pluf  nicia,  primiti^^* 
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wall,  131 ;  stone  walls  of  huge 
bl(»ek8,  13.3  ;  bevelling,  ia4;  Cy- 
clo2)ean  masonry.  185  ;  cumbina- 
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tifin  of  distinct  memberB  in  nne 
(■lock.  !36;  shrineB.  138;  templeB, 
143;  adjimctH  of  temples,  14fi  j 
Km-n  walla,  153;  tombs.  167; 
Bepulphrnl  monuiiieuts,  108 ;  ex- 
ternal omamenta,  170 ;  fulse 
archea.  171 ;  pavemeuta,  17^ ; 
trfneral  remarks,  174 

Ard-el-BunVimeh,  in  the  plnin  of 
BerytuB,  H 

Argonauts,  atory  of  the,  104 

Arijuin  [see  Cemel 

ArialacEoraa  of  MUetus  encileB  Iho 
Greeks  to  revolt  agftinat  Persia, 
485 

Aristiden  cited  tiinlr)  101 

Arirtophanes  cited  (niHe)  12fl 

AdHtotle  cited  {notes)  50.  lOfl.  81-3 

Arka.  nr  Arqa,  83 ;  Aaayriaii  ro- 
vemnr  appointed  to,  443 

Arnicnift,  Phitnician  trade  with,  205 

Arriao  cited  (notn)  70.71.72,  711, 
ISA,  4-J8.  402.  47G,  4tlO,  504, 
.^06-,524,  S2G-530 

Art,  esthetic :  sculpture,  161  ; 
Rtatiies  rtnd  biistH,  184 ;  animal 
forms,  104 :  has  reliefs.  196 ; 
melal  cBstlngs.  209 ;  embosned 
work  upon  ciips  and  jmlerir,  21C  : 
intaglios,  2,^1 ;  painting,  281 

An.  indaslrial :  textile  fahricR.  248; 
embroidery,  244 ;  dyeiiiK,  249  (lee 
ShelJ-tixh) ;  fflass  mannlkctiire, 
2fll :  pottery,  258 ;  objects 
wrought  in  metal,  264 

Artahri  conntry,  Spain,  tin  mines  of, 
814 

ArtaphemeB,  expedition  of,  against  | 
Greece,  491 

Artemis.  PhcEnician  repreaentntives 
of.  328,  88H  I 

Artemisium,  naval  action  at,  4t»4        ■ 

ArtouRi  inff  Orlhoaia) 

Anad,  fity.  73  i$ee  Aradua) 

Arvandes,  Peraian  natrap,  iaFiies  a  ' 
silver  coinage  in  Ecypt.  485 

Ascalon.  siege  of  Sidon  by  the  men  ' 
of,  410 

AsclepiiiB,  Phcenician  representative 
of,  886 

Asepta,  Sidonian  woman,  sepulchral  | 
monument  at  the  PirieuB  to.  I 
499  1 


Aaervmus.  Tyrian  king,  murder  of> 
484 

'Ashenel,  seal  of.  287 

Ashtoretb,  apecial  worship  of,  at 
Aphaca,  81 ;  temple  of.  at  PaphoB, 
116 :  aupposed  statue  of.  found  at 
Golgi,  187  ;  sculptured  figures  of, 
on  a  sarcopha^iE  at  AJiuathuB, 
203 ;  represented  on  an  intaglio, 
283 ;  desoriptioD  of  the  i^deas, 
821! ;  Greek  and  Roman  repre- 
sentatives of,  328;  sites  of  ber 
temples,  ib. ;  represented  by 
Tanith,  888;  by  Baaltis,  889; 
licentious  orgies  of,  847 

Ashtoretli-Kamaim,  city  of,  827 

Aakum-Adar,  name  of  a  Phcenician 
god,  408 

Askim,  god,  340  uole 

AsRhur-bani-pal,  suzerain  of  Cyprus, 
07 ;  aiege  of  Tyre  by,  455 ;  coerces 
Yakinlu,  king  of  Arvad,  436 ; 
quells  the  revolts  of  Uosah  and 
Accho,  457 

Aashur-nazir-pal,  campaign  of.  437 ; 
receives  the  submission  of  Pho- 
nic ia,  440 

AaajTia,  trade  of  Phmnipia  with, 
294 ;  first  contact  of,  with  Pbw- 
nicia,  437  ;  conquest  of  Phceuicia 
by.  440;  her  sysienj  of  absorbing 
subject  nations,  442 ;  tyranny  of 
her  rule  in  PhiEuicia,  458;  be- 
sieged by  the  Medes.  4U0;  de- 
vaatated  by  the  Scvthians.  ib.  ; 
loses  Pha^mcia,  462  ;  fall  ol, 
408 

As  ay  ro-Bahy  Ionian  language,  affi- 
nity of  the  Phueniciaii  with,  68 

Aslarte  (are  Aahtoretli) 

Astartus,  Tyrian  king,  434 

Asturias,  gold  mines  in  the,  318 

Altinnnsiua  judged  bv  the  ayuod  of 
Tvre.  544 

Athen;eua  cited  Ino'eal  100,  101 

Athene.  Phttnician  representatives 
of,  328.887;  Hecuba'sofferingfl^ 
a  Sidonian  robe  to,  409  '  ' 

Athena,  Phtenician  palero  M, 
senireB   rendered   by   ibe 
nicinn  Ucet  to,  4H7 :  iwrmiti 
aertlenient     of     Phicniciana 
Attica,  408 


;a  the  I 


tiMditMn  of  k  I 
iHalm,l(H 

Boionk,  foppoaed  identity  sl  tH 


,  Booa  taw  lUppo  RecniEt 

iufulaliMn  o£    '  Bosti«aiu,river(«ft-Nahr-el-Ai)lil 

IS9  Hotrva,  citv,  65 ;  tbuudMl  bj  lli»- 

'      ■  ■         '  '  W  L,  485 
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BRI 

Phoenician  trade  with,  800 
works  in,  for  the  Jewish 
e,  209 ;  manufacture  and 
1  use  of,  265 ;  exportation  of, 
vria,  294  ;  employment  of, 
manufacture  of  furniture, 

cited  (notes)  308,  406 
h,  cedar  groves  at,  16 
valley  of  the,  20 
idt  cit^d  (tiotea)  9,  20,  22, 

Bezz&k,  sepulchral  monu- 

lear  Amrith,  163 

lited  (note)  14 

see  Gebal),  coin  of,  146 


ilS,  or  Cabalia,  mountain 

on  of  Lycia,  99 

images  of,  carved  on  Phoe- 

ships,  280, 336 ;  description 

gods,  335,  336 

he  land  of,'  429 

•e  Gades) 

?dallion  on  a  cup  from,  217 

{see  Caralis) 

,  city,  65 

i8  marches  against  Egypt, 

iccepts   the   submission  of 

(jenicians,  479 ;  engages  the 

cian   fleet   in  his   service, 

:;cepts  the  cession  of  C^'prus, 

lubdues  Egypt,  ib. ;  aban- 

is  designs  against  Carthage, 

lis  favourable  treatment  of 

cia,  483 

,  town  in  Bhodes,  Phceni- 

^ttlement  at,  101 ;  bracelet 

364 

ino,  Sardinian  marshland, 

islands,   Phobnician    trade 
J04 

icks,  bronze,  2G8 
a,  lead  mines  of,  314 
ant,  37 
)d  (note)  215 

Phoenician    colony,    118 ; 
id  by  Tyre,  419 
8,  conduct  of  land  trade  by, 
>criptiu*al  allusions  to,  2H8  ; 
>le  allusions  to  routes  of,  297 


CIL 

Carchemish,  passage  of,  by  Asshur- 
nazir-pal,  437  ;  defeat  of  Neco  at, 
469 

Caria,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  100 

Carmel,  Mount,  10;  geology  of,  11 ; 
olive  groves  of,  39  ;  called  '  the 
garden  of  Eden  run  wild,'  40 ; 
wild  animals  of,  43 

Camus,  modem  Camoim,  78 

Carteia,  distinct  from  Tartessus, 
124 ;  T^Tian  colony,  419 

Carthage,  foundation  of,  107  ;  mural 
architecture  of,  156;  worship  of 
the  god  El  at,  329 ;  etymology  of, 
330  note  ;  worship  of  Esmun  at, 
335;  and  of  Ammon,  341 ;  records 
of  votive  payments  at,  353;  in- 
scription on  a  cippus  from,  400 ; 
pursuit  of  literature  in,  403 ;  sup- 
posed foundation  of,  by  Sidon, 
411 ;  historical  foundation  of,  by 
Elisa  (Dido),  436  ;  expedition  of 
Cambyses  against,  abandoned, 
482 

Carthagena,  121 

Casius,  Mount,  12 

Cassiterides  (see  Scilly  Islands) 

Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  544 

Catullus  cited  (note)  431 

Ceccaldi  cited  (tiotes)  149,  150,  196, 
269 

Cedar  tree,  the,  35  (see  also 
Lebanon) 

Celenderis,  in  Cilicia,  probable  Phoe- 
nician settlement  at,  99 

Cellarius  cited  (7iote)  82 

Cerne,  West  African  island,  Phoeni- 
cian trade  with,  302 

Cerynia,  Cyprus,  supposed  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  at,  98 

Chelbes,  judge  ruler  of  T^Te,  474 

Chemmish  (see  Lixus) 

Chesnev,  Colonel,  cited  (notes)  9, 
20,  22 

Chios,  reduction  of,  by  Memnon, 
508 

Chittim  (see  Cyprus) 

Chorseas,  river,  4 

Christ,  miracle  of,  in  Phoenicia,  643 

Christianity,  establishment  of,  in 
Ph(jenicia,  544 

Cicero  cited  (fwtes)  408,  492 

Cilicia,  settlements  of  Phoenicians 
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CIM 

in,  1)8 ;  inducements  for  colonis- 
inj;,  2UB 

Cimon  (IcfeatR  the  Persian  fleet,  40G 

Cinyps,  refj^on  of,  110 

Cin^'ras,  king,  foundation  of  Paphos 
by,  06;  inventor  of  the  copper 
nianufaoturo,  811  noie 

Cities,  Phoenician,  jealousies  be- 
tween, (14.  445 ;  list  and  descrip- 
tions  of,  05 

Citinni,  Phoenician  colonisation  of, 
U8  ;  founded  by  Bidon,  411  ; 
rebels  against  Elulaeus,  444 

Clarius,  river  of  Cj-prus,  98 

Claiidian  cited  (note)  419 

Claudius,  Roman  emperor,  grants  a 
privilege  to  Accho,  548 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  cited  {note) 
480 

Clermont- Ganneau  cited  (nota) 
224-220,  228,  280,  842 

Climaccs  Tj-riorum,  27 

Cnidus,  the  Phoenician  fleet  at,  497 

Coal,  existence  of,  in  Phcenicia,  47 

Cajles>Tian  valley,  7, 18 

Coinage,  Phoenician,  impressed  with 
religious  emblems,  820 ;  Persian, 
reformed  by  Darius  Hystaspis, 
4H4 

Coins  of  Aradus,  2 ;  of  Laodicca, 
H;") ;  of  Motva,  112;  of  Tiiigis, 
Pil  ;  of  Gaties,  120;  of  Cyprus, 
144,  146;  of  Cossura,  837 

Colonies,  under  what  circumstances 
established  by  tlio  PhcFnicians, 
HI),  21)8  ;  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Ul ;  in  tlie  Central  and 
"Western  ^[editerranean.lOi):  out- 
side tlie  Straits  of  (Gibraltar,  121 ; 
trade  of  tlie  niotlier-eountrv  with, 
2«)7  ;  Sidonian.  410;  Tvrian,  418, 
411).  4<>7 

Colonisation.  IMneiiician  and  Greek, 
coni])are(l,  121) 

Columella  cited  (notr)  404 

Commerce,  rhtr-nician  land,  282  ; 
witness  of  Kzekiel  to.  283  ;  con- 
ducted by  caravans,  287  ;  with  the 
Jews  and  Israelites.  288 ;  with 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  281); 
with  Northern  Syria,  21)0;  with 
l\i,'yi)t,  ih. ;  with  Arabia,  21)1 ; 
with    Babylonia    and     Assyria, 


I 


CUB 

294;  with  Upper  Mesopofaimk 
ib, ;  witli  Armenia,  295 ;  min* 
time,  297 ;  with  the  coloi]iM,iW: 
'with  the  Mediterranean  ni 
Black  Sea  |)eople8,  299;  wA 
Spain  and  Britain,  8101 ;  exteodni 
possibly  to  the  Baltic,  SOS ;  wiA 
the  west  coast  of  Aftica,  A.; 
with  the  Canary  islands,  8M:  ■ 
the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Oceo. 
806;  vigorous  proaecntion  oil; 
the  SidonianSt  412 ;  benefit  it 
derived  from  I?ompey*a  eitii|i- 
tion  of  the  pirates,  540 

Conon  on  the  Phcenician  colonui- 
tion  of  Rhodes,  101 

Copper,  etymology  of^  92,  811; 
mines  of  Tamasos,  97 ;  impoiti- 
tion  of,  from  Armenia,  296;  eady 
mines  in  Egypt,  810 ;  mininf; 
operations  in  Cyprus,  811;  Sir* 
dmian,  818,  818 ;  Spaiiish,  814 

Cornwall,  Phoenician  trade  wiih,900 

'  Corpus  Inscriptionum  GrecsniD ' 
cited  (note)  499 

'  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semitict* 
rum  *  cited  (notes)  68,  79,  116. 
188,  828,  841,  344,  349,  852.  :m 
876,  880,  884,  898,  395-397,  m- 
402,  485,  498,  491),  505 

Corsica,  not  colonised  by  Pho-ni- 
cians,  119 

Cossura,  Phrt»niciaii  colony,  11-3; 
coins  of,  887 

Cramer  cited  (note)  547 

Crate rus,  Macedonian  commander, 
at  the  siefje  of  Tyre,  520 

Crete,  Phcpnician  settlements  in. 
102 

Crocodile,  snp]>osed  existence  of,  in 
Phcenicia,  42  note 

Ctesias  cited  {notes)  475,  476.  4'jy 

Curiiuu,  Phd'nician  colony  of,  i'>i 
temple  at,  151  ;  bronze  statuette 
from,  216;  patera  from,  ib.:  am- 
pliora  from,  241,  202 ;  camile- 
sticks  and  tripinl  from,  *^'^'' 
copper  mines  at,  311 ;  bracfUt 
from,  868 ;  rock-crystal  vase  from. 
371 ;  number  of  votive  offenn!? 
found  at,  358 

Curtius,  Qnintus,  cited  (jiota^  51)5. 
511,  518,  517,  519-521 
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CYA 

^sieges  Nineveh,  460 
loeiiician    representative 

hoenician  colonies  in  the, 

plant,  41 

masonry  at  Utica,  108 ; 
and  Gozzo,  135 
lician  river,  98 
;  Phcenician  settlements 
izerainty  of  Esarhaddon 
temple  remains  in,  148 ; 
,  168 ;  sculpture  in,  181 ; 
atuettes  and  patera  from, 
onze    bowl    from,   218  ; 

from,  232 ;  gems  from, 
phora  from,  241 ;  vases 
),  371 ;  shield  from,  265 ; 
of  mirror  from,  267  ; 
cks  and  tripod  from,  268 ; 
ent  for  colonising,  298; 
lining  in,  311 ;  figure  of 
priest  from,  359 ;  neck- 
m,  360;  bracelet  from, 
ring  from,  366 ;  remark - 
tc  ornament  from,  373  ; 
vorship  in,  335  ;  inscrip- 
a  marble  altar  and  tablet 
3,  401 ;  rebellion  in,  sup- 
by  b^lulflBUs,  444 ;  sends 
)  Esarhaddon's  durbar, 
id  to  Asshur-bani-pal's, 
nexed    by   Egypt,   475  ; 

Persia,  481 ;  joins  the 
•evolt,  486 ;  retaken  by 
187  ;  naval  contingent  of, 
rxes,  494 ;  joins  in  the 
■  8idon,  502 ;  takes  part 
jider's  attack  on  T>Te, 
aster  to  her  navjs  523 
[•throws  the  Babylonian 
t74  ;  his  attitude  towards 
a,  476  ;  authorises  the 
:*  the  Jewish  exiles,  477 
Phoenician  colony,  102 ; 
le,    ib, ;    why   colonised, 


god,  831 
8ce    Idalium  ;     bronze 
tn,  218  ;  toilet  vase  from, 


DIO 

Damascius  cited  {note)  829 
Damascus,  Phcenician  trade  with, 

289 
Damask,    the    woollen    fabric     so 

named,  290 
Damour,  river,  25 
Daphne,  the  ancient  Syrian  plea* 

sure-ground,  12 
Daric,  Persian  coin,  484 
Darius      Codomannus,      measiures 

taken   by,   to    resist    Alexander, 

506  ;  driven  from  Syria,  509 
Darius  Hystaspis  establishes  postal 

routes    throughout    his    empire, 

484 ;   reforms  the  currency,  lb. ; 

helped  by  the  Phcenicians  in  sup- 
pressing the  Ionian  revolt,  485  ; 

and   in   his   expeditions   against 

Greece,  491 
D'Arvieux  cited  (note)  40 
Date-palm,  38,  39 
Datis,  expedition  of,  against  Greece, 

491 
Daux,    mural    restorations    of,    at 

Thapsus,  156;  cited  {notes)  110, 

111,  152 
David,  king,  accepts  the  friendship 

of  Hiram,  421 ;  the  Tower  of,  in 

Solomon's  palace,  426 
Davis  cited  {note)  106 
Deer,  ancient  prevalence  of,  42  note 
Deinarchus,  lost  oration  of,  relating 

to  Phoenician  denizens  of  Attica, 

498 
Deir-el-Kamar,  cedar-groves   near, 

16 
Deities  (see  Gods) 
Delium,   temple   of,  plimdered  by 

Phoenicians,  492 
Delia  Cella  cited  (note)  110 
Delos  commemorates  the  Athenian 

victory  over  the  Persians,  496 
Demetrius  I.,  possession  of  Phcenicia 

by,  531 
Dennis  cited  (jiote)  300 
Deutsch  cited  (notes)  51,  53,  56,  61 
De  Vogu^  cited  (notes)  235,  237 
Diana,  Phoenician  representative  of, 

338 
Di  Cesnola,    General,   discovery  of 

Phoenician     rehcs     at      Curium 

by,    95;    cited    {notes)    63,    92, 

98,  141,  143,  145,  147,  149,  150, 


oi  MB.  in.  la.  iM. 
a.  wi'im  UM.  198; 


m  UX  lU,  UT.  U>k  154,  :&n. 


TIjiMinii.  nTw  (jMBocam*) 
DMMondM  eiMd  (>o4r)  SK 
Uiw  crtcd  tMote)  TL  430,  4S1.  425 

Bt.  S47,  S49,  S51 
Dor,  citr.  HS;  iii ithiilj    wnsod 
friND  PluIiatiB  hy  tbr  Sidonkn*. 
410 

hixti  prK«l.  357 ;  of  WMncn,  SSS ; 

h»<«iiiiuc9  for,  3G9 
PAni*.  c«Ur  ^rom  twar,  16 
I>a]iitcheD  died  laotFi  61 

Dm  I  Mr  Shell-fifth) 


EAT.KIXGS, 
Ebal.  mMuit.  5 
Kbonv.  tiii}>k>TtAtioD  of,  from  Arabia. 

Ecdippa.  citY.  89 

Eciubil,  Jutlge  govcraoT  of  Tjra. 
474 

Edoiii.ronfii£WD  ft  with  Jirmta.  290 

Kdmj  rit«d  tH«fr)  8 

£gY]it.  uupnctMion  l>;r  Ptutnicia 
of  linen  ,varn  ^lui.  1t3 ;  an- 
tiiillity  of  glass  mannfortTire 
in.  ^I ;  I'hii'Diciiin  trade  niib. 
HHO;  »atiqmty  of  copper  mines 


«»;  dccHnenTberivnil 
4ff7;  MK^nm  ol.iijl^t 
■nd  AsdniT-hMival.  tfl  { 
inTMioD  c^SjriM  hj.m-.Pf 
Um  sahmission  ol  Flufiim 
•nneiaUon  of  Cj}inu  i>;, 
cooqoest  of.  br  Fobi,  M 
guns  hrr  indqimdnice,  4H 
coDtiaered  by  Ochtu.  SM ;  ■ 
poesesiioD  of  Ph.Miiti  \^< ' 
ELrcim.  Balivlooian  tmmI  tl 
Tvre  fcrv  Dinunl 

Ota** 

Elat,  gtMlilpas.  StO  aolf 

£lpiitheTTia,  rivnr  t"*  ^' 
Krliir) 

El  Hadiih,  cMar  gTov»«  «■  1 

Elijk,  daa^hi«r  of  Kiu;;  U 
Bton  of.  430 

EI>^Ui.'f[«d  Sm  port.  SOT 

EJnlcoB.  king  of  Tytc 
■^inat  the  Aee^riaa  ixBU 
444;  desertedbrtfae  «nt^ 
446  ;  his  Eunre^^  rts 
^aion  Sbuliuaneser  IV 
re-«stabli£hea  his  aathuri 
the  cities,  44b;  Ibreau 
Sennacherib,  ib^  fleei  to 
449 

Embnudpiy,  244 ;  skill  of  S 
409 

'  Encvclopcpdia  Britanuici 
(aotet)  877,  433,  505 

Enrdia.  city  of.  7a 

Ereeias  on  the  cnlonisa 
Rhodes  by  the  Phctmciiu 

Eryx,  Phirniciiui  colony 
moral  architecture  of.  li 

Esarhrkddnn  snierain  of  Cy 
quells  the  SiiioDiHu  ism: 
Ahd-Melkarth.  4.51 :  Ink 
kiu?  of  Trre.  mto  favo 
undertakes  the  cunquesl  i 
453  ;  Euppresei's  Baal's  r 
4M 

Esdjmelou.  plain  of.  12 

EsmuD.  sup))ose(t  sculptore 
of.  on  a  snrcoiiha^iE  M .' 
2CB;  description  of  the  g 
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E8M 

T.,  king  of  Sidon,  605 

II.,  inscription  of,  898  ; 

05 

e  Ithobal) 

r  {^oves  at,  16 

ing,  armlets  of,  857 

lition   of  a   Fhcenician 

bin,  104 

clnapping  of,  414 

.  action  at  the,  496 

ed  {notes)  104,  420, 849, 

;ited  {note)  85 
Denician  colonisation  of 
trade  in  the,  299 
evolution  of,  in  Cyprus, 
}ted  bv  the  Phoenicians, 

^timony  to  the  coramer- 
ness  of  Tyre,  288,  464 ; 
ription  of  Phoenician 
)  with  Syria,  290;  his 
of  the  capture  of  Tyre, 

r,  construction  of  Solo- 
Jt  at,  807,  481 


':R  cited  {note)  892 
osta  {see  Ammochosta) 
Cm  cited  {note)  208 
idance  of,  in  Phoenicia, 

nus  cited  {note)  124 
imaticus  cited  {ixote)  102 

beU,  46 

Hanley  cited  {^ote)  46 
ho,  45 
(no^e)  14 


city  of,  65 

Phoenician  colony,  125 ; 

Hercules  at,  331 ;  date 
idation  by  Tyre,  418 
ture  of  jnetals  so  named, 

49 

d  and  tin  mines  of,  813, 

enician  colony,  115 


GOB 

Gebal,  city,  79;  'world'  of,  87; 
special  god  of,  829 ;  Adonis 
worship  at,  884  ;  submission  of, 
to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  440  ;  renders 
tribute  to  Sennacherib,  450 ;  offers 
aid  to  TjTe,  464  ;  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  510;  navy  of,  takes 
part  in  the  attack  on  Tyre,  518  ; 
scholars  of,  547 

Gems,  engraved,  281 ;  whether  pro- 
cured from  Syria,  290 

*  Geographie  Universelle '  cited 
{notes)  106-110, 118-117,119, 120, 
122,  128,  126,  128,  812 

Ger- Ash  tore  th,  judge  ruler  of  Tyre, 
474 

Ger-Astartus,  king  of  Aradus,  510 

Gerhard  cited  {note)  800 

Gerizim,  mount,  5 

Ger\-on,  Hercules'  raid  on  the  cattle 
of,  represented  in  a  Phoenician 
sculpture,  196,  831 

Gesenius  cited  {^notes)  8,  14,  86,  98, 
112,  114-116,  120,  126,  128,  278, 
824,  825,  880,  887-889,  841,  844, 
852,  380,  400,  402,  411,  485,  584 

Gibbon  cited  (note)  548 

Gilead,  balm  of,  289 

Ginsburg  cited  {note)  875 

Glass,  discover^'  of,  251 ;  trans- 
parent colourless,  252  ;  translu- 
cent coloured,  258 ;  how  coloured, 
254;  opaque,  256;  methods  of 
working,  ih. 

Goat's  hair,  imported,  298 

God,  the  Supreme  Being,  Phoenician 
names  for,  821 ;  views  regarding, 
822 

Gods,  names  of  the  Phoenician,  828 
8qq.\  foreijjn  adoptions,  889 ;  how 
worshipped,  341  sqq. 

Gold,  importation  of,  from  Arabia, 
298 ;  mining  in  Thasos,  812 ; 
Spanish,  318 ;  process  of  obtain- 
ing, 815 

Golgi,  settlement  of  Phopnicians  in, 
93,  94 ;  museum  at,  148 ;  statue 
of  a  female  at,  185  ;  bas-reliefs  on 
sarcophagi  at,  196,  198;  silver 
patera  from,  220;  number  of 
votive  statues  found  at,  858; 
figure  of  a  high -priest  from,  357 

Gorillas,  Hanno's  notice  of,  892     - 


Ha..-,  r.iF  -x  m  tT   iKtc  Si©;  I'V 


^1  . 


of. 


'I-131 


■IVriplua-    ot    389; 

M-n't'-'jiii^u'ii    jiiil)::ment    of  it. 

:v.K:  clr<-il  u././r*.  122.  305,  431 
Ils^'^l'iui^l  (iua  in',fr>i  31),  40 
Hcl.rc-w  and  i'liuniriiin  languacEB, 

altinitvi>f.5:i,itbO:  table  of  cognate 

1  Sidoniai)  robe  to 


.Atlxr: 


»i 


':  40» 


•1  InoM  28B,  28i 
■i;i;(,  ■iSI.'i.  !i!)7,  302,  305 
HeinefciiiH  cited  ini'te)  G4U 
Hell>in  cited  {iiole)  228 
Uelbon,  wine  of,  'iH'J 


Ca.  W.  S9,  liH-lOt.  lift 
^n*.  ■*»..  -.!4.\  i-.i.  iii. 

-  .J  .!-  i-iit.3Si, 
;« . ,  ;ito.  3-iB.  370.  -iii 
420. -t2«.  4!ti.4tiU-463. 
4'J6.  512,  aSS 
—  £ii<;lishTransl&lioii  eil 
46,  -243,  -247,  2.^1,  iSi. 
488.401 
Hesvehins   cited   (nofcd 

33C.  337 
Hieronvnius  cited  tire  J( 
Hiempsal.  literary  c^lebr 
Hippocrates  cited  \7iolc\ 
HipjNj  ItegiuB,  riiteiiiciai 

107 
Hippo-Zaritis,    Phtfmcii 

oi,  100 
Hiram  (Hirom),  kinfi 
durinetlieperio<lofind 
concludes  n  friend' 
David,  421  ;  his  lettei 
to  Solomon,  4±i;  aids 
the  Temple  at  Jenia 
and  Solomon's  palace 
largee  and  improves  h. 
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HIB 

pleased  with  Solomon's 
he  twenty  cities,  429 ; 
one  of  his  daughters  to 
,  430;  his  war  with 
3 

tg  of  Tyre  under  Baby- 
i 

rian  artificer,  his  metal 
r   the   Temple  of  Jeru- 
K),  425 
lb  of,  164 
U-leaved,  87 

ed  (notes)  66,  244,  270, 
5,    311,   408,   409,   412- 

iportation   of,  from   Ar- 

Jo 

n  of,  80  ;  capture  of,  by 

3rib,    449 ;     revolt     of, 

Lsshur-bani-pal,  457 

ed  (note)  550 

J,  43 


»,  Phoenician  settlement 

A^er  (see  Adonis) 
I,  the,  44 

^ttlement  of  Phoenicians 
e  also  Dah) 
El) 

hcenician  settlement  in, 
Dture  of  Metiochus,  son 
ides,  by  the  PhoeniciauE 

nician  trade  with,  307 

of  King  Esmunazar, 
King  Tabnit,  his  father, 
King  Jehavmelek,  390; 
eilles,  397;  of  Um-el- 
,  400 ;  on  cippi  from 
)  and  Malta,  ib. ;  on  an 
tm  Larnaka,  ib, ;  on  a 
rom  Cyprus,  401 ;  on 
les,  ib, ;  discovery  of,  in 
98 

)ing  of,  414 

It  of,  against  Persia,  480  ; 
pedition  of  Darius  and 
uicians  to,  488 
cenice) 

.don,  Assyrian  name 
bidon,  452 


JEW 

Iron,  native,  47,  811 ;  emplo^-ment 
of,  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons, 
299  ;  imported  from  Arabia,  293 ; 
mines  of,  in  Spain,  814 

Irphael,  seal  of,  234 

Isaiah,  his  prophecy  against  Tyre, 
59  ;  his  description  of  Tyre  under 
the  Assyrian  dominion,  442 

Isis-Athor  suckling  Horus,  on  a 
Phoenician  patera  at  Athens,  222 

Isocrates  cited  {notes)  499,  500 

Issus,  battle  of,  509 

Italy,  trade  with,  299 

Itanus,  Cretan  town,  102 

Ithobal  I.,  Tyrian  king,  reign  of, 
434 ;  alarmed  by  the  Assyrians, 
t6.,  437 

Ithobal  II.  revolts  against  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 471 ;  downfall  of^ 
473 

Itykaei,  people  of  Utica  {see  Titj-i) 

Ivory,  Phoenician  importation  of, 
from  Arabia,  293 ;  use  of,  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  374 


JACHIN  and  Boaz,  209,  425 
Jackal,  the,  43 
Jaffa  (Japho)  (see  Joppa) 
Jebeiil,  the  ancient  Gebal,  79 
Jebel-el-Akra,  rock  so  named,  12 
Jebel-el-Tilj  {see  Jebel-esh-Sheikh) 
Jebel-esh- Sheikh,  modem  name  of 

Moimt  Lebanon,  14 
Jebel  Mukhmel,  15  ;  cedars  of,  10 
Jebel  Sunnin,  15 
Jehavmelek,  king,  87 ;   inscription 

of,  896 
Jerome,  St.,  his  description  of  TjTe, 

550  ;  cited  (fwte)  84 
Jerusalem,  Phoenician  substructions 
of  the  Temple  of,  133 ;  metal  work 
of  Hiram  for  it,  209 ;  Adonis 
worship  at,  334  ;  help  of  Tyrians 
in  building  the  Temple  at,  423 ; 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  472  ; 
return  of  the  Jews  to,  477  ;  temple 
of,  rebuilt  by  help  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, ib. ;  captured  by  the  Par- 
thians,  541  • 
Jews,  friendly  relations  of,  with  the 
Phtt^nicians,  58;  voyages  toOphir 
with  the  Phoenicians,  307  ;  r^la- 


nisTOBT  or  PHtEXiru, 


tutu  of.  whb  Sidon  in  the  tone  of 
tbe  Jnd£0^-.  417:  friro^hipoC  Willi 

in  compan;  nitta  the  I1i>»niciiui£, 
431 ;  rtlura  o(  fr>im  tite  ciqitirity, 
4TT ;  pniteEt  of  Tyrians  kgunei 
an  iinjasl  seotence  od.  535 :  defott 
the  Syrian  anujr  ODdcr  Lj^siju. 
536 
iob.  hi*  TJewB  <if  the  fotnre  life  li^ 
those  of  ibe  I'hoenkiAQS,  35^ 

JntephiH  ciled  (noJ«i)  S"    ""   '~l, 

416.  417.  -U2.  429. 4:«  I. 

44&.  4T1.  479.  5U3.  330,  >, 

54:i 
Jouah.  defmt  of .  at  >  ilu 

Joiud  Arkuub  dinlnrl 
Jadca,  iBi>si>iD  i>f,  t>;  i 
JadgvaappMiited  rnWii  4 

Juhiu  C*«iir  Itstifictf  his  .  ir 

Pbviiicuui  riglita.  MO 
JoDo,  FlupDieiaa  wyaMi  f^ 

Jumier,  Pbmueiaa  npna  a 

<if.aM 

JnsiiB  cited  F>ofa*>&a.«a.  SIS,      >. 

41S.  4iO.  43i;.  401.  .in.  5;ttl 
Jiiitin  Monrr  citea  l>K>/r|  430 
Jav«a«]  eileij  ^ttolf  i  34'J 


KABR-HIBAM.sepnlcliialmooa- 
mont.  IM 
Kabul  (»<■  Cabul) 
Kaduha.  river.  16.  33 
Kancb.  river,  4,  5  «oi* 
Kaeimiivh,  nver  litre  Lilaoj't 
Kenritk  cilMi  (autrii  9.  27.  8I>~S!2. 
4S,  46,  4T.  C»,  66.  6!>-71.  73,  80, 
8».  ttS.  90,  91,  93,  9e.  101.  103, 
104.  119.  130.  I£4.  13S.  344,  247. 
^Mlt  3t«,  sn.  318.  KiS.  3»1.  333, 
S3i,  3.%  389.  417. 493.  436.  471, 
47S,  477.  483;  500.  317.  921.  523, 
Ms).  S3I-5S4. 539,  M7.  54» 
King.  dntiM  of  a  Ptntuinan,  416 
Kiuc  eiurd  I  M.^f<j|  -Sil,  3S4,  STS 


LtV 

LACTASnCS  txUi  ii 
L*de,  rietoi7  oTtiw 
See*  at.  489 
I^iah,  exlensod  of  Siiia 

10,407 
La  Mamrani  ei 


er.6 

of.3i!» 
Ealal-wh-Sbukif  {•mBeUvt,  Castle 


RfiRfiMitabTe 


by,  530 
LaiiiMbii&.      mpposed 

Betll^ment  at.  9tS 
Lamaka   {irr   Citiom), 

OQ  a  marble  altar  trm 
lAtakia  (hv  Laodu«a) 
LsTsnl   rited   [ttota)  St 

27A.  294.  3.11.  445 
Lead  and  ita  uses  aaum 

dinia,  318,  SIB;  m  i 

rariiwia  belief  reqiectil 
Leake  eited  \noUi  SIS 
LcUuioD.   Uoiiiil.   14:  I 

15:  the  cedai%o£  IG; 

17  :  abuDdance  of  ba 

40 ;  intaglio  from,  "it: 
L«bds.     probablr     ideu 

Leptis  M»jor.  109 
Le)>eii.  Cretau  iouti,  Ift 
LeninoB.  Phoenician  «ei 

103 
Lemon  tree,  40 
Lemone,  Lake,  10 
Lemia  {see  Leptis  Mine 
LentitJi.  the,  87 
Leon,  IsU  de.  12fi 
Leonles  [tee  Litany) 
Leopard,  the.  43 
Leutvcbides.  action  wi 

by  the  Phtcnician  flee 
Leptis.  MajoriPhcFiiiciai 
Leptis,  Minor,   Ptairnic 

109 :  fomided  bj  Tyn 
Lesbos.  redDClion  of,  b 

508 
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LIN 

hcenician   settlement  at, 

loenician  importation  of, 

rypt,  248,  291 

!ent  prevalence  of  the,  in 

2  note ;  sculptures  of  the, 

rure  of,   on  an   intaglio, 

nting  of  the,  872 

:ed  (note)  201 

/er,  7,  20 

,  Phoenician,  scanty  relics 

;   notices   of  Greek   and 

writers  respecting,  402 ; 
n  of,  during  the  Koman 
547  (see  Language) 

(notes)  108,  849,  584 
hoenician    colony,     122 ; 

architecture     of,     165 ; 

bv  Tyre,  419 
er,*^  122 

r  cited  (note)  225 
ied   (notes)  46,  246,   248, 
J,  447 

Phoenician    collection    in 

» 

king  of  Kunulua,  submits 

iir-nazir-pal,  487 

Bd  (notes)  81,  244 

ited  (notes)  884,  841-844, 

) 

cited  {note)  11 

vasted    by  Asshur-nazir- 

ng  (see  Elulseus) 
.  tin  mines  of,  814 
ttlements   of  Phoenicians 

'er,  24 

ed  (note)  6 


ID,  shrine  near  Marathus, 
188;  Egyptian  appearance 

?  cited  (note)  832 
ipnician  writer  on  ngricul- 
03 ;   his   work   translated 
tin,  404 

,,  town  of,  80 ;  capture  of, 
lacherib,  455 
I  {see  Panornius) 
[Phoenician  colonisation  of, 


MEL 

Malaca,  Phoenician  colony,  120; 
founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Malta,  (see  Mehta);  remains  of 
temple  in,  185 ;  inscription  on  a 
cippus  from,  400 

Mandrake,  the,  41 

Mangeant,  M.,his  restorations  of  the 
Jerusalem  metal  castings,  212 

Manihus  cited  (notes)  281,  412 

Marathon,  battle  of,  491 

Marathus,  plain  of,  8 

Marathus,  city,  66,  78 ;  sepulchral 
monuments  near,  166 ;  surren- 
dered to  Alexander,  510  (see  also 
Amrith) 

Mardonius,  expedition  of,  against 
Greece,  491 

Mariamme,  Phoenician  city,  sur- 
rendered to  Alexander,  510 

Mariandynia,  supposed  Phoenician 
colonisation  of,  104 

Mannus,  geographer  of  Tyre,  404  ; 
use  made  of  his  book  by  Ptolemy 
of  Pelusium,  548 

Marinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  544 

Mariti  cited  {note)  10 

Marseilles,  inscription  of,  897 

Martial  cited  (note)  849 

Martineau,  Miss,  cited  (note)  11 

Maspero  cited  (notes)  419,  487 

Matgen  [Mattan?],  Tyrian  king, 
reign  oi,  485 ;  storj'  of  his  daughter 
Ehsa  (Dido),  486 

Mattan-Baal,  king  of  Arvad,  441 ; 
attends  Esarhaddon's  durbar, 
452 

Maundrell  cited  (note)  24 

Maximus,  rhetorician  and  philo- 
sopher of  Tyre,  548 

Media,  war  of,  with  AssjTia,  460 

Mediterranean,  Phoenician  colonies 
in  the,  91,  105;  trade  with  the 
peoples  of  the,  299 ;  first  explora- 
tion of,  by  Sidon,  411 

Medusa  (see  Perseus) 

Megiddo,  battle  of,  466 

M^ghazil,  sepulchral  monuments, 
166 

Mejerda,  river  of  North  Africa,  106 

Mela,  Pomponius,  his  notice  of 
Sidon,  550;  cited  (notes)  8,  80, 
124,  126,  431 

Melchizedek,  etymological  connec- 
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HEL 

tion  of  the  name  with  the  god 

Svilvk.  »84 
Meiita.  Phrpnician  colonisation  of. 

llri;    Osiris    worship    in.    841:   ; 

Bii])pf »Red  foundation  oC  by  Sidon,   ' 

411  turf  also  Maltal 
Melkarth.  temple  oC  in  Tyre.  72;   i 

at  (Tiules,   126;  worship  of,  in 

Thasr^s.  103 ;  supposed  senlpttired   I 

fi<nireA  of.  on  a  sarcophagus  at   ■ 

Amathus.  208 ;  description  of  the 

l»od.  880;    sacrifice    offered    to,   i 

bv  Alexander   the   Great,    511,   ! 

TiiiH      ,  i 

Melf>H.  tlie  name,  102 
Membliarus.     original     name     of 

Anaphe,  102 
Memnon.  Khodian  general,  opera-   ! 

tions  of,  against  Alexander,  506; 

hifl  death.  509 
MeinphiH.  settlement  of  Phcenicians 

in,  58,  291 
Menander  cited  (noiei)  71,  72.  828, 

420.  421.  424,  425,  427,  428,  480, 

484-486,  444,  446,  447,  471,  472, 

474 
Meimspif  district,  25 
Mi'iii-ljiTis  ]>r<-sents  Telomachus\*'ith 

a  Sidoniaii  ]x>wl.  4()1> 
Mi-nclans.       Jewish        hitih-priest, 

iinlu'cMl  at  Tvre,  585 
"Mfiitnr,    the    HlMwlian,   despatched 

witli  an   Ki:y]»tian  ocmtingent  in 

aiil  «»f  the  Sidiniians,  'AYl 
Merhal.  kini:  of  Tyre,  474 
Mcii\al«'  cited  \nnte]  540 
Mrrj  I'.i>^ry.  25 

M«'-lia.  k'luix.  inscriiititm  of,  375  ' 

Mi'-slu'cll  isrr  Moscili) 

Me-npitamia,  I'pper,  Phienician 
trade  with.  21»4 

Mrtals.  47.  "liWK  270:  artistic  w<»rk- 
ini:  itW  'itJi* :  industrial  workini:  of» 
2»U  :  j)rnc(*s'i«'s  of  ohiaininj^.  fr<»m 
thr  ores.  'Ml  :  excellence  of 
Si<lonian  w*»rkers  of.  4()H 

Mj'tlio.liiis.  hishop  (d'  Tyre.  544; 
Mn-s\v«rs  I*orpiivrv's  hook.  54(5 

^^l•tio{•hus.  son  of  Miltiades.  cap- 
tnnd  hy  tiie  Tluenicians.  VM) 

Miletus.  expedili<.>n  of  Darius 
ajjainst.  4m>^  ;  ca2>tured  hy  Alex- 
ander, 50b  , 


Milkiasaph.  king  of  GebtL  toni 
Esarhaddon's  durbar.  45i 

MUtiades.  narrow  escape  6L  hm 
the  Phflpnictan  fleet,  489:  Mtf  if 
the  Persiana  at  MaiathoobT.41 

Minerals.  47 

Mining,  Phcmician  knowMge  it 
first  acquired  from  EgrpLtN; 
cornier  minea,  in  Cvpnu,  SU: 
gold  and  silver,  in  Thasoi.3&: 
in  Sardinia,  ib. :  in  Spdn.  SIS: 
methods  of  working  mines.  S15 

Minoica,  Phoenician  coloniaDOBct 
119 

Mionnet  cited  (notrM)  278, 550 

Mirror,  hronze,  267 

Moahite  Slone,  the,  875 

Mochas,  Sidonian  writer,  401 

Monunsen  cited  (note)  540 

Monastir.  promontory  ci,  lOB 

Monotheism,  evidences  ot  smoof 
the  early  Phflenicians,  9il 

Montesqnien,  his    opinion  of  the 
'  Periiuns '  of  Hanno,  892 

MorfiMi,  plain  of,  91 

Moschi  trade  of^  with  Tvre.  296 

^fotya.  Phcenician  colony,  111 

Movers  cited  innte\  884  " 

M'rith  (nee  Amrith) 

Mulberry-  tree,  39 

Mules.   Phu'nician  importation  ot 
from  Armenia.  295 

Miiller,  C.  cited  {note)  .321 

Miiller,  Max,  cited  («o/«»  321.  ;«^ 

M>Ttle,  the.  87 

Mj-tgon,  judge,  niler  of  Tyre,  474 

"VTAGIDUS,   probable   Ph^nician 
i\     settlement  at,  9i) 
Xahr  Amrith,  river,  9,  14 
Nahr-el-Abrath,  river,  14 
Xahr-el-Anly.  river.  8.  25 
Xahr-eM«erid,  river.  22 
Nahr-el-Kel>ir.  river,  9.  14,  21 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  river  (see  Lycui^t 
Nahr-el-^felk,  river,  9,  14 
Nahr  Kuble,  river,  9,  14 
Nahr  Sanik,  river,  8 
Namaane  i»<r  Dehis) 
Nasanionians,   caravan   expedition 

of,  297 
Nasariyeh  {ttce  Ansayrieh) 


V 


^tion,  res»eU  nsed  in,  271 ; 
■.tiouB  nature  of,  in  eixrly  times, 
> ;  area  of,  '282 ;  advances  of 
Lon  ID,  411 
t'ftplioi!,  i.>i'il-at.  161 
•«lie,  city  of  Nonh  Africa,  110 
B  his  snipe  with  Phtt- 


s,  5-2U 


1  Car- 


LChadnezzar  msrchea 
Hnish,  468 ;  defeats  Neco,  4T0 : 
3qnere  Phoenicia,  ib. ;  besieges 
-re,  472 
JaceB,  860-363 

•  ,kinKofEgjpt,  invades  Syria, 
S ;  defeats  Josiah,  4C6 ;  becomes 
Berain  of  Ph<Eiiicia,  467  ;  ile- 
fcted  by  NebuchadnezKar,  470 
.(inelioll  !  '■■■  of,  with  the 
*dtc(l  !■:..■  ■.  50-2 

■too.  Sir  I   ..-ir.'l  !■  ■■■■'■  l'>- 

■     York      Mufit'uiii.     rh.riii,-inii 

aceletH  in,  J«5 ;  earring  in,  867 

iveh  hesieited  by  the  Medians, 

U) ;  bll  of,  468 

nugeite.l|H<.''-1887 

It,  Phteniciau  colony,  116 


£.  tree,  the,  84  ;  timber  of,  im- 
ported from  Palestine,  280 
as,  kins  of  Persia,  attacks  and 
duces  Si,li.n.  502 
.ii.l.T.  ihp,  41 

MIS,  h\ii\u\  in  the  -Egean,  102 
e  tree,  88  ;  culture  of.  in   the 
tighbourhood  of  Hadrumetum, 
» 

I  or  Onga,  goildeflB,  887 
ir,  joint  Mpvimts  •>(  I'htpnicianH 
id   iHwIito-.  i<i,  807;  geogra. 
licaUitimtiiiuof,  482 
ige  tree,  40 

tnno.  Sardinia.  117 

unents,  personal,  of  Phienician 

en,  857  ;  of  Phienician  women, 

>9 

thonpolis.  cily  of,  6.') 

lies,  river,  20;  lallev.  prodtic- 

>n  of  cotton  in  tbe,  2(kl 

osia,  city.  22,  65 

in,  Ph<Enician  wnrnhip  of,  841 

.  cited  (Ttotea)  110,  340 


PES 

P.VAM,  god,  841 
PacoruB,  invasion  of  Pbivnicia 
bv,  .541 

Palff-TyruB,  69,  72;  defection  of. 
fn'rri  i  vri'  ill  the  war  against 
Sh„l,iii:ii,-piH-  !V,.44f, 

I'l.l.ri.b.  U'c  l>(iii„rmuil 

i'lilestiiie.  lioiiniliiry  of,  3  ;  trade  of 
the  PhcentcianH  with.  'J'*t< 

Palestine  Eiplomtion  Fund  publica- 
tions cited  (no(fe)   188,  375,  876, 


PiiiitpIlariB  (»ce  CosBura) 

!'rtiihIii:.Miun,  siipponeii  Phoenician 
crilonisntioD  of.  104 

PiiplioB,  Phienicinn  settlement  of, 
'J6:  temple  of,  148 

Parthiiuts,  ravag^a  of  the,  541 

Partridge,  the,  43 

Fasicrates,  Cj'prian  king,  disaster 
to,  528 

Paul,  St.,  his  visit  to  Tyre  and 
Ptolem^s.  644 

Paulinus.  bishop  of  Tyre,  544 

Paulua,  rhetorician  of  Tyre,  548 

Pausanias  cited  {nole»)  104,  124, 
33C,  337 

Peach  tree.  40 

PediieuB.  river  of  Cyprus,  06 

■  Periphls '  laee  Hauiio) 

Perrot  et  Chipiez  cited  {nnfca)  76, 
80,  SI,  86-88.  94,  111-118, 
115-128,  130,  185,  189,  141,  142, 
144-146,  143,  1.50,  l.'i8-1.5C,  158- 
101.  165,  168,  160.  171,  172,  181, 
184,  187-180,  lOl-l'JS,  196,  203- 
20.5,  209,  Vll,  212,  214,  216,  221, 
228.  22.5,  281-241.  24.5,  2.52  -2.56, 
2.58-261.  2C7-270.  272,275,287, 
294,  313,  825-827,  HaO.  831,  33.5, 
337,  352.  a:,:,-  :(70,  iM-1  ;iT4,  447 

I'd'^ouii  .[Jill  M(.,lii..ia,  Im^  relief,  198 

Persia,  ptlk  Irnrlr.  .if.  viith  Phii-nicia, 
243;  subjection  of  I'liifnicia  to, 
47!) ;  cessiiin  nf  C\i)riiB  ti>,  481 ; 
war  of,  with  Egypt,  it. ;  relations. 
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H15IOET   OP  FH<EMCIA. 


imiler  ramb3nies.  wish  FtMenieuu 
4f<i :  vir  «-•£.  wi;ii  tbe  loaiAn  in- 
■nrjsr.:"*.  +^ :  with  Greece.  490 
9q*f.:  cr<>abl»  in  CTpnu.  -199; 
revolt  of  her  iatrm{M.  400:  cnuhn 
ihe  reh«lliM>n  %i  Sitlon.  SOlz  in- 
sni£civncy  of  her  prepAr&ciims  to 
re>Ut  Alexmnder.  307 :  her  last 
h"pe  descroye*!  bv  the  demth  of 
^lemnon.  oixi :  .end  of  her  role 
in  Pbi-niciA.  ih, 

Perxian  Gall  exclnsion  of  Phomi- 
cbm  commerce  from  the.  805 

Phalemm.  evidence*  of  Phoenician 
>rttlemenc  ml.  49H 

Pha««li«.  colony  of  Phomicianft  ftt,99 

Phf  le-i.  Tyrian  kins;.  4SA 

Phili -tines,  the  coontry  of  the,  8 ; 
war  of  Sidon  with  the,  40D,  410, 
417 

Philo  Byblins,  his  pretended  tzvns- 
latiim  of  Sanchoniathon,  885; 
extracts  from  it.  886 ;  its  worth- 
les^ness,  388 :  his  scholarship, 
547  :  cited  inotet}  78. 79.  81, 8±2, 
8*2:i.  3-21K  881,  883.  884,  886,  887, 
3:^*>,  4-20 

rhil«icvi»rn<.  founilation  of  Si>li  bv, 
«li*i»p»v»Ml.  *.»7 

•  r!i:l.'-i'j»hii-al  Traii>;ictions  '  citeil 

Phi !..?«:  nil  IK  citi-il  inntr)  42-3 

rhii!»-ka.  t':i])i.*,  *.H> 

rii«MM>  rit<Ml  inntr)  H2 

I'h'i  iii«;i'.  iiriu'inal  name  of  Tos,  102 

l*li«rriifia,  the  uaine.  1,  iWJ ;  jjoo- 
;;ra}'hv  uf.  2:  iiatun*  nf  tlic 
cniintrv.  I:  ])huns.  ih.:  hills  and 
iiiniintains.  {i :  ri\«'rs,  20:  hoa»l- 
1m nd^.  *Ht  :  inaccrssihility  of  the 
couiitrv.  2H  :  fertility  of  the  soil, 
?//.  :  ciiiiiate,  80;  ve^'etable  i)rc>- 
duct  ions.  82:  land  animals.  42; 
hir.ls.  44  :  tisli,  45  ;  sh<'ll-tish, 
4() :  miiHTals,  47  :  cities.  (>4  ;  the 
*  wnrlcls  *  of,  H^^  :  colonies,  HO; 
anhitecture.  l.'U) ;  H'Sthetic  art, 
IHO ;  industrial  art  and  manu- 
factures, 24.*J;  shij)s,  271  ;  niivi- 
^'MtidU,  2H0  :  connnerce,  2H2  ; 
iiiiniut:,  'M)\)  ;  relij,don,  lilO  ; 
l)ohlical  equality  of  tiie  cities  of, 
during  tho  Egyptian  supremacy, 


I 


405 ;  rise  of  hegemonies  in.  407: 
hegemony    of    Tyre    in.  418: 
fnendly  relations'  o^  with  Hbn 
Israelites,  421 ;   first  contact  ^i 
with  Assyria,  487 ;  state  ot  vnifei 
Tyre's    first     saprsmacy,  4S): 
submits  to  AsBhar-nazir-paL440; 
straggle  ot  with  Shalmanwer  IL 
441;    partial    absorptioo  of  br 
Tiglath  Pikser    II.,  443;  ran- 
quests  of  Sennacherib  in.  449; 
tyranny  of  Assyrian  sway  orcr. 
458;  temper  of  the  people,  A.; 
freed  from   the  Assyrian  yoke. 
402 ;  revival  of  national  onitT  in. 
468;    submission  ot  to  EfirpCr 
467;  conquered  by  Nebochs&t- 
lar,  470 ;  state  of,  undo  Balry- 
loniui  rule,  475 :  loses  Cypntt.ii>; 
relations  ot  with  Cyprni,  476; 
helps  the  Jews  to  rebuild  tbeir 
Temple,  477 ;  tenders  sobminoB 
to  Cambyses,  479 ;  takes  part  is 
the   invasion    of    Egypt,  481; 
reftises  to .  proceed  agamst  Ctf* 
thage,  482;    enjoys  exeeptkutl 
privileges    under    the    Persians. 
483 ;    benefited   by   the  gtnen- 
mental  system  of  Darius,  4>4: 
aids  him  aifninst  the  relKllioii> 
Cypriots,   487 ;    worsted  by  tiie 
Ionian  fleet,  ih.i  ^ins  a-nft\nl 
victory  at  Miletus,  480 ;  captun* 
Metiochus.  son  of  Miltiadefi.4i''l: 
takes  part  in  tho  Persian  cxiM^di- 
tions  to  Greece,  401 ;  constnii'*> 
a  bridjxe  of  boats  for  Xer\es,  4'.>'i: 
strenjjth  of  her  naval  continsrent: 
404 ;  incurs  the  wratli  of  \i'n(:'^ 
405 ;  takes  part  in  the  action  a: 
tho    Eurymedon,    406 ;   ftirther 
services  rendered   to  Persia  I'V, 

407  ;  friendship  of  Athens  with. 

408  ;  aids  the  revolt  of  EvosU'ra^ 
r)(X) ;  openly  rel>els  a*»ainsi  IVr- 
sia,  501 ;  state  of,  after  tbe  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  504 ; 
surrenders  to  Alexander,  510 : 
her  fidelity  towards  hiin,  .Vi'J* 
vicissitudes  of  ownership  iiualtfr 
his  death,  530  ;  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  in,  581 :  siuTen<lere<l 
to  the  Seleucidffi,  532 ;  relations 
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PH(E 

^eleucid  princes  and 
ivs,  534;  Hellenisa- 
49 ;  revenue-fiirming 
under  the  dominion 
• ;  privilef^es  granted 
ns  to  her  cities,  ib. ; 
the  Parthians,  541 ; 
against  Augustus, 
tn  of  her  towns  in 
stament,  548  ;  esta- 
Christianity  in,  544 ; 
under  the  Romans, 
:'  the  native  language 
;  continuance  of  the 
spirit  in,  550 ;  survi- 
cient  religion  during 
1  period,  551 ;  sum- 
!  national  character 
*  times,  552 
figuistic  evidence  of 
c  origin,  49 ;  their 
the  Semitic  group, 
ly  seated  in  Lower 
3 ;  general  character 
)ed  by  Deutsch,  54  ; 
1  perseverance,  66 ; 
enterprise,  57 ;  plia- 
aptability ,  58 ;  acute- 
jllect,  59  ;  business 
;  charge  of  bad  faith 
physical  character- 
colonising  habits  of, 
3d  with  the  Greeks, 
and  personal  oma- 
;  temper  of,  under 
mination,  458 ;  engi- 
of,  at  the  Hellespont, 

tven,  102 

noies)  101,  829,  885 
,  connection  of   the 
,837 

nan  altar  at  the,  498 ; 
lonument,  499 
,33 

otes)  36,  46,  G9,  78, 
J,  124,  120,  248-258, 
0,  304,  305,  811-317, 
1,431 
(notes)  97,  269,  341, 

yprian   king,  at   the 
,  520 ;  disaster  to,  528 


pro 

Pollux,  Julius,  cited  (notes)  125* 
247 

Polybius  cited  (noUa)  112, 315, 431, 
462,  532,  538 

Pomegranate  tree,  39 

Pompey  confers  the  status  of  free- 
dom on  Phoenician  cities,  539 ; 
extirpates  the  pirates,  540 

Pormany,  port  at  Ivica,  120 

Porphyreon,  city  of,  65 

Porphyry,  his  book  against  the 
Christians,  545 

Porter  cited  (notes)  11, 21,  28-25, 48 

Pottery,  primitive  Phoenician,  no 
examples  of,  258 ;  earliest  speci- 
mens of,  259 ;  geometrical  designs, 
260 ;  incised  patterns,  261 ;  use  of 
enamel,  ib» ;  general  character  of^ 
disappointing,  262 

Prseneste,  cup  of,  225 

Prickly  pear,  the,  37 

Priest,  dress  of  a,  867 

Priesthood,  office  of  the,  842 ;  posi- 
tion of  the,  416 

Pronectus,  Phoenician  settlement 
at,  104 ;  founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Proper  tins  cited  (note)  349 

Prosper  cited  (note)  338 

Propontis,  Phoenician  colonisation 
of  the,  104  ;  trade  in  the,  299 

Psamatik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  stays 
the  Scythian  irruption,  461 

Ptolema'is,  88  (see  Akko) 

Ptolemy  I.  dispossesses  Laomedon 
of  Phoenicia,  530 ;  relinquishes 
it  to  Antigonus,  581 ;  regains  it 
from  Demetrius,  ib, 

Ptolemv  IV.,  war  of  Antiochus  III. 
with,'  632 

Ptolemy,  courtier  of  Antiochus  IV., 
bribed  bj'  Menelaus,  535 

Ptolemy,  Greek  mathematician,  use 
made  by  him  of  the  geography 
of  Marinus,  548 ;  cited  (notes) 
118, 435 

*  Punica  fides,'  62 

Purple  dye,  molluscs  whence  de- 
rived, 46,  245  ;  furnished  in  part 
by  the  Syrians,  290;  probably 
first  discovered  at  Sidon,  410  (see 
Dyeing ;  also  Shell-fish) 

Pygmalion,  Tyrian  king,  miurder  of 
Sicharbas  by,  430 
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£iL  M.  M.  i«. -ni,  «H,  9ia.  aa 
xtt.  sL  ast.  SM.  «B.  «i^  m, 

lBk3H.4Sr.ua.  Ml.  451.  4M. 

«n.  4aa.  4SS.  Mi^  fiu  4OT,  4»- 
sn.«M.Mi 

Biilii         Sir  H-  Btmi  1Mb)  no 

M. «.  IK  3H0,  Na;  «n.  U6. 4ia 

MB-UI.  435-tST 


MO:  mv«  ked  mvnK>aM«.Ml. 
InmiAn  n«n&«.  iUfi :  lircntitnu  i 
orflies.  ^T  :  «nrem^  cormplioa 
in  Iat«r  times,  3j  I :  views  od  (he 
fulnre  life.  ih. ;  miftftkeii  poet^, 
K3:  Ute  motioiuiiM  of.  &S]  <*rr 

tttoMD.     his    Titfw      OD      bcTvUed 
maanoTv.  ISA  motr  :  cil«d  iitnUi} 
H.  9.  :ll*  :M.  27.  41.  5a  51.  51.  61. 
e&etja  72.73.76  Tli,  81.  ISl.   , 
ISS.  IM.  137.  ISa-Ul.  148.  158. 


'Bevup  AicheotoiPfMa*  ciled  (fiofi) 


lUiPo.  I'hutmc-uui  tvpreseolKtivc  oC 


Kit 
Kh(irl<>«I«ndn)a.  ibe.  37 
EtimiiKui.    Sjnxft   gnl,  ni 

•riOi  Hadad,  S8S 
Biticr  cit«il  f  notfl  It 
BobertBon  nled  (noir)  iU 
Kofciiwati  cited  iHolni  E-K,  < 

9G,  in.  SI,  SS,  8A.  38,  G 

Rocfc  dwwHingi.  ISO 
Kom*  lakes  pessesmtai  of 
588 ;  Knnts  pecnliu  pn 
te  the  flKenirian  citiei.  il. 
ficial  and  ditaslr(>iu  rouM^ 
of  b«  rale,  540;  t«ior 
deprived  of  Pbimm  i 
Pkithiana.  o43 
Roee.  iDnlUflon.  41 

dtedinoMSTS.! 
cited  (•Mrfcj)  161,340.: 


JAI).  Rod.  »40  tioCf 

Suda.    SG  :    eridenn 
dectitrwiUi  Siilini,  i»: 


at,  at)3 
Safcon.  god.  840  noU 
Salamis  of  Ci-pmB.  probabl 

ment  of  FhutoiciaiiB  at.!' 

BlioB  from,  282  :   why  p 

2S*8 ;    revolDtioD  of  Ev»( 

4<K) 
Salamis  of  Qreere.def^atofi 

nician  Seet  at.  4<J4 
SiJlnst  cited  (nofc*)  108.40 
Samos,  retirement  of  tbe  PI 

fleet  from.  4115 
SMDOthra««,  Phcenician  ei 

in,  103 
Sanchoniathon.  the  name. ' 

the  pretended 'PhceDician 

ot  385;   doabtfill  persol 

ib. :  eitracts  from.  38i; 
Sandti&rri.  kinf;  of  Knndi  a 

aC.v  of  .\bd-Melkarth.  4,'! 
Sfttigar.kiii^ofCart-heniish 

to  Afishnr-naxir-pal.  437 
Sarabit-el-Ehadim,      eorlj 

mines  at.  310 
Sarcophagi,  im  ;  bas-relip 

Athi^nau.  100,  19ti;  at  h 


PhiEiuciiui  settlementB  in, 
(onze  statuettes  found  in, 
hIh  firoiu,  2;]S;  swonla 
)S;  ilttgKer  Iroio,  3iiT;  whv 
id,  2<J8;  mmes  of,  SVl; 
b  bom,  8IJ2 ;  bracelets 
M,  865  ;  earring  from,  3lj« 
PhiEDician  city,  US;  sub- 
g£loSiilon,  40U;  captured 
bacherib,  44U ;  beccimi>H 
la  Tyre,  504 

pByri&n  kian,  sbipbuildin^ 
tima  of,  ^73 ;   his  ixilicy 
I  Phttnicia,  446 
PhiFniciaji    represemotive 

W  cited  (Tiot«)  300 

m1    Apoll.    Hhod.    cited 
KM 
ftd  Find.  01.  dted  (aalt) 

SHription  of  a  remarkable 

,S8 

tndfl,  PhipniciBii  quest  of 

u.  aoo 

ifrnt  of,  682 

,  vant  uf  good  material  Ibr. 

^ia,  IHl ;   thinness  and 

«f  the  figures,  IH4 ;  still' 
ffentioniJ  treatment,  lB7; 
;  191 ;  animal  forma,  1U4  ; 
(b,  IDG 

ed  (noiei)  67.80, 122,  250, 
1, 410,  jJ04 

Chios   cited   (noUt)  1D4, 

i  devaetalion  of  Assyria 

rhccnicion    reprEsentative 

beil,   mural    architecture 

fttions  and  their  Inn^age, 

ir  chAract«risticB,  51;  re- 

F  the  Phtfoiciaos  to,  62  ; 

I  spirit  of,  810 

pd  {note)  3S1 

£b,    ahipbuildini^   in    tlie 

ft74  ;  cidnpaiguof,  Hgtin^t 


Serra  dt  Falco  cited  (noU)  115 

Sexti,  Fhuinician  colony,  120; 
founded  by  Tyre,  41U 

Shalmaneser  II.,  subjugalion  of 
Pbcenicia  by,  441 

blutliuaneser  IV.  worsted  in  his 
first  c^aulpaigR  ugitiiist  Phoenicia, 
444;  estranges  the  I'bienician 
cities  from  Tyre,  445 ;  his  unsuc!- 
ceKsful  war  against  that  city,  446 ; 
loses  his  throne,  447 

Sharon,  plain  of,  4  ;  view  of,  from 
liamleh,  5 ;  climate  of,  SO 

SheU-fish,  dye-yielding,  46,  245; 
mode  of  capturinfj,  247 ;  metliods 
of  obtaining  the  dye  from,  24H ; 
nature  of  the  colouring  matter  in, 
ib.;  tints  produced  Irom,  Ml)] 
early  use  of,  by  Sidon,  40U 

(ibields,  Cyprian,  265 

Ships,  Fhftnician,  of  tlie  time  of 
SargOD,  278;  bireiue,  uf  the  time 
of  Seanacberib,  274 ;  pleiwure, 
275;  merchant,  276;  war,  277; 
superiority  of,  shown  in  a  regatta 
at  Abydos,  278 ;  internal  arrauge- 
menla  of,  as  described  by  Xoiio- 
phon.ift.;  lalismanic  figures  of  the 
Calwiri  on,  2tl0;  number  (if,  with 
Xerxes  in  the  Hellespont,  4U4 

Shrubs,  3G 

Siaiiuu,  town  of.  80 

Sicbarbas,  luuriler  of,  by  Pyguialiou, 
430 

Sicilv,  Phicnician  settlemenla  in.  111 

Sidi  Oueddar,  plain  oi;  128 

Sidon,  plain  of,  7 

Sidon,  city  ot  65 ;  forms  a  '  world ' 
with  Tyre,  85 ;  mtiml  urchitec> 
lure  of,  131, 153 ;  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing in, 403;  assertion  of  lerrilorial 
ascendency  by,  407 :  proficiency 
of,  in  the  arts,  40S ;  war  of,  wjtli 
the  Philistines,  410 ;  colonies 
founded  by,  ib. ;  progress  of,  in 
navigation,  411  ;  reputation  of, 
for  couuuercial  honesty,  418 ; 
•lories  at  kidnapping  by  sailura 
of,  414 ;  internal  goieninient  of, 
416 ;  relations  of,  with  the  Isracl- 
iteg,  417  ;  lall  of,  ib. ;  flight  of  its 
population  t»  Tyre,  418;  fiubmils 
to.\sahur-nitKir-pQl,440;  captured 
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by  8eniiiwlipri)>.  44'J ;  revijt  of, 
au<ut»t  Kbarh&dddii,  450 ;  puoiah- 
mrnt  ol,  4S1 ;  her  name  cbaiit;e<l 
Ui  Ir-h'.BOihaddon.  4'i2 :  Uv»  aaiile 
het  rivalry  wilh  Tyre.  4fl4';  tateii 
by  NobnchadnoEKar,  472;  fede- 
nitiHk  with  Tfre&nil  Arwdus.4M4  ; 
pruweHt  uf,  ai  AiWuuRiiirn,  4'.U  ; 
Alhtnian  deiTee  teltitirig  tn  iha 
pMipl«  of,  WJ ;  result  of.  n^nst 
tht  I'uTKiaiui,  •Wl ;  betm>*cid  by 
'I'vnneii,  508;  Mt  Qre  to  by  tlio 
rituouK,  ■&.;  Iokr  ^w{>ui.  G04 ; 
dyuMly  of  Eatuuiuukni  al,  OOC ; 
unrremleniil  lo  Aleuui^er,  SlI; 
nkvy  a{,  tokcB  port  in  the  atUck 
on  T^-rc.  filU ;  siirrenderB  to 
AntiiH^liua  111..  552 ;  nllowod  the 
BUvtus  uf  n  frvo  I'ity  by  Home, 
SttS) ;  oflioiul  furtuuhi  uf  CiFsar  in 
hib  EkdiireHBUH  to,  040 ;  deprived  of 
freedom  by  Aui^ukIiik,  542;  nien- 
tion  of,  in  the  New  TeHtament, 
648  ;  school  of  philosophy  nt.  541 

Biffon,  PliienidkD  city,  Borrendered 
to  Alexutder,  510 

Bilk.  U'heiiOG  obtained  by  the  Ph<c- 
liiciniiB,  U48 ;  weavinj;  of.  244 

Silver,  JiBcovtry  of.  in  tipain,  fltW ; 
mines  of  Thasos.  Iil'2 ;  fibimdiuice 
of.  in  tlie  Spnuish  nnnoa,  814 

SiliuB  Italicua  eileil  (/mi(f»)  881,  425 

Simyra.  oity,  7b ;  revolt  of,  ftuftinal 
Iho  Ass^-rians.  443  ;  wraBted  from 
rjiipnicui,  444;  laleBt  notice  of 
its  poanession  by  ABBj-ria,  4410 

Slaves,  trafBo  in,  2111) ;  employment 
of,  in  the  mines,  317 

Smith.  Celled  (notet)  78,  7U.  60, 
82,  B3,  07,  430,  44H44,  448-460, 
4.V2  457,  4G0 

Smith's  '  Uiotionary  of  the  Bible  ' 
til«l  Inolet)  4.  0.  12,  15,  17,  10, 
HI,  38-35,  87-41,  43,  44,  47,  307. 
4S2 

—  '  Difitionftty  of  Biography '  cited 
(«..((-.)  540-548 

—  '  Uitliouary  of  Geogrftphy '  cited 
(nolfi)  124,311,043 

Eiiiyth  cited  {note)  -245 

Boi'tety    of    Biblical   Arohsology's 

rriivcettinga   cited   {nolei)     231; 

rruiiaactioua,  27 


STB 

Solonto  (lee  Solns) 

Soli  of  CiUcia.  probaUe  Fb 
b«Ltlement  ut.  00 

Soli  of  Cyprus,  probable  FWninnt 
Bettlement  at,  07  ;  copjiet  nor- 
M.311 

Soliniis  cited  ftiot^'al  403, 419 

Soloeis  {tee  Solus) 

Solomon  espousM  I'lvmir 
women, 50.430;  -tnultcntw' 
lil2;  lavcrs  of.  iA. :  rncoimj" 
Phueniciau  trade.  307 ;  1 
to  Hiram,  422;  juJftR* 
bis  [:eHUiin  >>f  tlio  tncnLyHUsU 
Hiram,  420 ;  alleged  visit  -t  >" 
Tyre.  4»0 ;  accepts  Hiram'*  po 

CI  of  A  joint  navy,  431 
Phoinician  eolony,  114 
Solyina.  mount,  'J& 
Sotheby  cited  {Kee  Homer) 
Softsft,  probably  ideDlical  wili  fl»- 

dimuelum,  108 
Sp^n,   Pbtenicifin   BettleinruD  ii^ 
I'M;    why   (lionised.  2UB;  i*' 
covery  of  silver  in,  309iiiwi« 
uf,  313 
'Speaker's      Conimenlarv'    om^ 

l«o/«)  2»fl,  431 
Upices,  Phitnicion   imporlitliaii 

from  Aroliiit.  201 
Sporades,   Phcenician    colonies 

10^  I 

Hpring,  relii^onB  oclebnuioti  ot  ^  I 
Slanlov  cited  {notes)    5,  6,  11.  H  I 
427,' 4S1,  432.  4G1.  470  | 

StephauuB  Byjiiujlinus  cited  (iwt"!   I 
Oli,  B2.  84,  •H.  05, 07, 00, 1IB-1» 
811,  837,  341,  410 
Stesicbonts  cited  [ttolt]  124 
Strabc)  Btudiea  phUoaophy  at  ^ii>^ 
547 ;  cited  {noUt)    2,  11.  M.  tU, 
72,  75-80.  88.  92,  05-97,  W.  108 
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ant,  87 

ted  (notes)  280,  336,  548, 

hoenician   colony   in   Sar- 

18 

identity  of,  with  Simyra, 

hip,  324,  832 
;65 

)  tree,  38 
►d,  835 

ography  of,  2 ;  Phoenician 
ition  of  wool  from,  243 ; 
trade  with,  290 ;  conqneBt 
Shalmaneser  II.,  440 ; 
ion  of,  in  the  Assyrian  em- 
t3  ;  acquires  possession  of 
ria,  532  ;  united  with  Phoe- 
ito  a  Roman  province,  539 
o  Damascus) 


r  I.,   inscription  of,  895 ; 

1  of,  305 

I.,  king  of  Sidon,  revolts 

Persia,  501 ;  his  treachery, 
lit  to  death  by  the  Persian 
D4  ;  reign  of,  505 
ing  of  Egypt,  supported  by 
ceiiicians  in  his  rebellion 

Persia,  501 

ited  (notes)  96,  376,  435 
►Id  in  the  bed  of  the,  313 
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probable   settlement    of 
;iaus  at,  97  ;  copper  mines 

river  (see  Damour) 
r  Tanith,  goddess,  337 
(see  Tingis) 
see  Dor) 
J  (see  Tripolis) 
of  Scripture,  98,  124,  286 

hoenician  settlement  at,  98 
region  of,  125 
,  Phoenician  colony,  124, 
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:ed  (note)  420 
ing  (see  Tabnit) 
brics,  manufacture  of,  243 ; 
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ing of,  409 

Thapsus,  Phoenician  colony,  110 ; 
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Tharros,  Phoenician  colony  in  Sar- 
dinia, 118  ;  necklace  from,  362  ; 
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Hercules  at,  visited  by  Herodotus, 
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Theophrastus  cited  (notes)  92,  108, 
292 
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the,  433 
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from,  216 

Tournefort  cited  (note)  103 

Trapani  (see  Drepanum) 

Trees,  32  ;  fruit,  38 

Trieris,  city  of,  65 
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7,  251,  292,  818 
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9 ;  exported  to  Egypt  291 
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Phoenician,  dress  of,  858  ; 
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477 
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sentative of,  382 
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Zimirra  (see  Simyra) 
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HAGGARD.— Ufe  and  its  Author: 

an  Essay  in  Verse.  By  Ella  IIaggakd. 
With  a  Memoir  hv  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
and  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.  35.  M. 

HAGGARD  (//.  Rider).— WORKS  BY, 

She.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M. 
Gkeiffenhacen  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 
Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.    With  31  Illus- 

I  trations  by  C  H.  M.  Kerr.     Crowli  Svo. 

35.  (xi' 

Maiwa's  Revenge ;  or,  The  War 

I  of   the   Little   Hand.      Crown   Svo.   u. 

i  boards;  is.  (yd.  cloih. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.    A  Novel 

Crown  Svo.  35.  6il. 

\Co'.\ii\\\.i.cd  on  ivtxt  ^^^c* 
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HAGGARD  (H.  Rider.)— WORKS  BY. 
— continued. 
Cleopatra.       With    29    Full-page 

Illustrations    by   M.   Greiflfenhagen    anH 
K.  Caton  Wootlvilie.     Crown  8vo.  31.  6rf. 

Beatrice.  A  Novel.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Eric  Briehteyes.    With  1 7  Plates 

and    34  Tllusirations    in    the    Text    by 
LANCEI.OT  Speed.    Crown  8vo.  65. 

Nada  the  Lily.     With  23  Illustra- 
tions byC  n.  M.  Kerr.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HAGGARD  nnfl  LAXr;.  —  The 
World's  Desire.     By  H.  Rider 

HAr;GARi)  ami  Andrew  Lani;.     Crown 
8v4).  65. 

HALLl  WEL L -  PHILLfPPS.  —  A 
Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps'  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean Rarities.      Enlarged 

by   Krxest  K.    Hakkr,   F.S.A.      8vo. 
los.  (}<i. 

HARRfSOX,— Myths  of  the  Odys- 
sey  in   Art   and   Literature. 

Illustnited    with    Outline  Drawings.     By 
Jane  I£.  Harrison.    8vo.  185. 

HARRISOX.— The  Contemporary 
History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, (.ompilud  from  the  'Annual 
Kc^^i-^ic: '.  Kyi'".  Hayixird  Harrison. 
Crown  Svo.  3:..  '>./. 

JIAJililsoy.-  Cookery    for    Busy 
Lives  and  Small  Incomes.     By 

Mary  HAkKi-.'.>N.     l"'cj>.  ^\u.  lo. 

II ARTE  {lirrf).  -Works  by. 
In  the  Carquinez  Woods.     Fcp. 

Svo.  15.  l)o:«r(K  ;    is.  6</.  cloih. 

On  the  Frontier.     lOmo.  is. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge.     i6nio.  u. 

HARTWIG  {DrX--  IJORKS  BY. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  I'latc-^  and  303  Woodculs.     Svo. 
7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.      With  8 

riatcs  and  172  Woodcuts.     Svo.   js.  net. 

The  Polar  World.    With  3  Ma[)s, 

8  Plates  and  S5  Woodcuts.    Svo.  75.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.   With 

3  Maps  and  So  Woodcuts.     Svo.  75.  net. 

The  Aerial  World.    With  Map, 

8  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     Svo.  ys.  net. 

yy^lFAV^OCA'.  — Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.    By 

John  Clark  Makshman.    Crown  8vo. 
^s.  6d. 


HEABy{W.  Edirarfiy^lV 

The  Government  of  I 

its  Structure  and  its  Dereio; 
i6i. 

The  Aryan  Household 

ture  and  it^  De\-eiopmen:.  .* 
tion  to  Comparative  Jariipn:! 
165. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS. 

E.    A.    Freeman,    D.C.L. 

Wl  LLI am  H  L-  N T ,  M .  A.  \V; 
Plans.     Crow-n  Svo.  35.  W.  t 

Bristol.  V>y  Rev.  W.  \{\ 
Carlisle.  ByRev.MAXDE; 

TON. 

Cinque    Ports.       By 

Blkkows. 

Colchester.  By  Rev.  E. 
Exeter.  By  E.  A.  Free 
London.  By  Rev.  W.  I. 
Oxford.  By  Rev.  C.  W. 
Winchester.    By  Rev.  ( 

CHIN,    b.U. 

New  York.     By  Theodc 

VKLT. 

Boston  (U.S.).     By  He: 

York.     J5y  Rev.  Jamks  R 

HUD  ( ;Sf  )X  ( .S7/  ro  hn  nih  HX 
D  Y. 

Time  and  Space :  a  M« 

l-.s.w.     iSv,j.  i6i. 

The    Theory    of   Prac 

Ki  1) i en  1  Eni.juiry.     2  vol^.  Sm 

The  Philosophy  of  Re 

2  vols.  Svo.  2 IS. 

Outcast     Essajrs    and 
Translations.       Essa 

Gt-niu-.  of  De  Quincey — Vt 
Political  Economist — Tl.c  i 
in  Knj^lish  Poetry ;  with  N 
True  Symbol  of  Chri.stian  U 
ii>h  \'crse.  Verse  Translation: 
P.'issa4;es  from  Lucretius.  Flon 
iScc.     Crv)wn  Svo.  Ss.  bd. 

HOOPER.  —  Abraham 

Ciovernor  of  Sedan,  MarsNail 
His  Life  and  Times,  1599- 
Ckorc.e  HoorER.     With  a  Pon 

lOJ.  61/. 

//OHVrr.— Visits  to  Ren 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Bai 

Scenes,  illustrative  of  Slrikir 
in    English    History    and    P 
William   Howitt,    With 
Uov\s.     Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 


'PUBUSHSD  BV  MBSSBS,  LONGMANS.  GSBBN.  4  CO. 


Johnl—tVORKS  BY. 

bf  Lectures  on  the  His- 
r  Modern  Music.    Svn 

if  Lectures  on  theTran- 
>d  of  Musical  His- 


"he  Philosophical  Works 
tavid  Hume.     Ediied  Ijy  T. 


;0j.     Or  Sei 


\  T.  H.  G«r 


>r  Sepan 
ic  .if  flur 


voU. 


mSON.  —  Famous  Golf 
K    By  HoiwcE  G.  HuTCHiN- 

RdKEW  LANO,  H.  S.  C.  liVBRARD. 
;UTMKHFORD  CURK,  &C.  Wilh 
■UU8  Illustrations  by  F.  P.  HOfKINs, 
[ODOBS,     H.    S.    kiNC,     UKl    ItOIII 

nphs.     Ctown  Svo.  6i. 

tie   Marriage  of  Near 

»nsidered  with   respect  to 
'  "  lions,  the  Result  of  Ex- 
e  Teachings  of  BioloKy' 
dH.  HutH.      Royal  Svo.  iLJ. 

(Je'm).—  IVORKS  BY. 
Works.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

!vo.  Ill-      Vol.  III.  Fqi.  Svo.  ss. 

,1  and  other  Poems.    Se- 

f.t.m    the    Wriiiiiffi     of    Jean 
.  Bvo.  :j.  0.1.  clulli  plain  ; 
th  gill. 

'oung  and  Quite  Another 

Y :  Two  Stories.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Review   (The)    (Quar- 

Edited  hy  A.  J.  WtLsoN.  Royal 
iV  lMr«.).—  lVORKS  BY. 


.net 

ds  of  the  Madonna.    The 

Mary  as  repre-tnled  in  Sacred 
-jjendnry  Art.  Witli  17  Etehinp 
5  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  Svo.  IDJ.  net. 

dsoftheMonasticOrders. 

I  Etching's  .mil  SS  Wuodcdti.      1 

..  ioi.net. 
of  Our  Lord.     His  Types 

ceursor*.      Compleled    by     Ijicly 
With  31  Etchings  and  j8l 


J  EFFEIU  F.S  (nkhaviY—WoRKSBY. 
Field  and  Hedgerow:  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.     Croivn  Kvu.  ji,  6rf. 

,         f 
Atilobitigraphv. 

Pieface  by  C.  J.  LonOHan.  Crown 
Svo.  jt.  6rf. 

Red  Deer.     With  17  lUustratioDs 

by  J.  Chaklton  and  H.  Titkaly. 
Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

JENNINGS.—Ecclcsia.  Anglicana. 

A  History  of  the  Churth  of  l.'hrisl  in 
..ngland,  from  the  Eaflitjt  lo  the  Present 
Times.  By  ihc  Rev.  Arthur  Ciurlei 
JtNNiNCS.  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7J.  M. 

JOHNSON.— Tht  Patentee's  Man- 
ual; a  Treatise  on  the  I^w  and 
Practice  of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  John- 
son and  J.  H.  Johnson.     8*0.  loi,  6d. 

JORDAN  (William  Leif,hloii).—The 
Standard  of  Value.  By  William 

LE10HTO.Vj011t).l.N.       Svo.  ..J. 

JUSTINIAN.— The  Institutes  of 
Justinian;    Lncin    Text,   chiefly 

■bat  of  Hnschke,  with  English  tnttoduc- 
tiou.  Translation,  Notes,  and  Sumnuty. 
ByTHOMAsC.  Sanoabs.M.A.  Svo.  181. 

KAUSCll  (,U.  M.).—  iVORKS  BY. 
Bible  studies.    Part  I.    The  Pro- 
phecies of  Bnlaam.    Svo.  101.  bd.    Pxrt 

11.     The  Book  of  Jonah.      Svo,  101.  6rf. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;   with  a   New  Translation. 

Vol.  1.  GenesLs  Svo.  iSj.  oc  adapted  for 
theGencral Reader,  iw-  Vol.1!.  Exodus, 
1 5].  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
izf.  Vol.  III.  Leviticut,  Part  J.  151.  or 
adapted  for  the  Genen)  Reader,  81. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  ijj.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 

KANT  (Immanwr).—  IVORKS  BY. 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.    Tr.anslated  by  T.  K.  Ab- 
bott, B.D,     With  Memoir.   Svo.  iiJ,  6rf. 

Introduction  to  Logric,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Sub> 
tilty   of  the   Four    Fig^jres. 

TvansU  cd  by  T  K.  Alibott.  Notes  bv 
S,  T,  ColericlEe.     Svo.  6j. 

if /tL/6'A'.— Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.     By  the  Rev. 

A.H.KiLLicK,  M..\.  Ciovj-x ?«".■»■.«>. 
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KNIOHT{E.  F.).— WORKS  BY. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte ' ;  the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Trcasui-2  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

Save  Me  from  my  Friends:  a 

Novel.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 
LADD  {(r>'n'fjp  T,).'-iyORKS  BY. 

Elements  of  Physiolo£:ical  Psy- 
chology.    8V0.  2JS. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   A  Text-book  of  MenUl 

Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
Svo.  125. 

LANG  (AwIrf*tc).—  lVORKS  BY. 
Custom  and  Mjrth:    Studies  of 

Early  Usajje  and  Belief.  With  15  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

Ballads  of   Books.      Edited  by 

Andrkw  Lanc;.     Fcp.  Svo.  6*. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.    Fcp. 

8vo.  2s.  Or/,  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.     With  2 

Colouretl  I'lates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Kc|».  8vo.  2s.  61/.  net. 

Old  Friends.    Frp.  Svo.  is.  6d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.    Kcp.  Svo. 

2s.  Oil.  net. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.     Ft  [).  Svo. 
Angling  Sketches.    With  20  Illus- 

traliniis  l»y  W.  (1.  Urown  Miu\ioch. 
Crown  Sv(».  7^.  (»//. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.     Edited  by 

AM'Ki.\v  LaN(.;.  Will'.  S  Plates  and  130 
lilu.^liation-i  in  lie  'IV\?  by  II.  J.  Ford 
anti  G.  I^.  j.icon.i)  H  '■.«!.     Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.    Edited  by 

Andriw  L\.\<..  With  j\  Pl.itcs  and  96 
lI!u-»tiati.Mi>  ill  tlie  Tex:  hy  II.  J.  Ford 
anil  i..incclnt  Speed.     Crown  Svo.  Oj. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.    Edited 

by  .\n:  KFW  L.vNd.  Willi  12  Ti ales  .and 
SS  lllnsiralion';  in  the  T-.-M  !iy  \l.].  }'\i:d 
an-i    Lancelot    >pec'i.      l.rown    Sv^i.   Os. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.    School 

K  ii'.ioii,  uithor,:  I!.i.isir.\:iii:is.  Fcp.  J>vo. 
2^-.  0.7, 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.     Edited 

by  Anpkkw  Lan.;.    WrJi  I Ilu-^t rations  by 

II.    I.   I"' Ml.:.       ClvAVn  Svo. 

/..nVNN a; -General  View  of  the 
Political  History  of  Europe. 

IW  l.i.SKV  Lwi^sK.  ['rofe^^^or  at  the 
Sorb.^rnie.  Translate<l  by  ChauLES 
(iRo>;>,  Pli.n.     C'rown  Svo.  5.'. 


I  LECKY(W.  E.  H.).—  JVOR} 

History    of    Hng^land 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Edition.  Svo.  vols.  I.  &  II. 
-65.  Vols.  III.  &  IV.  1760-1 
Vols.  V.  &VI.  I7S4-I79:.  : 
VII.  &  VIII.  i79M8oa  3^ 
Cabinet  Edition.  Enjjland.  7V( 
Svo.  dr.  each.  Ireland.  5  v., 
Svo.  6*.  each.  [/«  \foKtf:[- 
from  jfanuary,  1892. 

The  History  of  European 
from  Aug^ustus  to  ( 
magfne.     2  vols.  Crown  i 

History  of  the  Rise  and 
ence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ra 
ism  in  Europe.    2  vols 

Svo.  i6f. 

Poems.    Fcp.  Svo.  5J. 

LEES  and  CLUTTERBUCK. 

1887,  A    Ramble   in 
Columbia.     By  J.  A.  L 

W.  J.  Clutterbuck.     With 
75  Illustrations.     Croiftn  Svo.  y. 

LEGER.-.K    History   of  I 
Hungary.       From    the 

Time  to  the  year  18S9.    Hv  hv. 
i  With    a    Prefacx'   by    E.A.   F 

D.C.L.     Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

LEWKS.—Th^  History  of 
SOphy,  from  Thales  to 
By  George  He.nry  Lewl^. 
Svo.  32J. 

LIDDELL.— The  Memoirs 
'         Tenth  Royal  Hussars  ( 
of  Wales' Own) :  Histor 

Soci.il.  Collected  and  Arr.:: 
Colonel  R.  S.  I.idlu.ll.  Lite  O 
inj;  Tenth  KoN.'.I  Huss;ir>.  W'v.h 
and  Cinourefi  Illustration.  In-.:» 
635. 

LLOYD.— The  Science  of  A 

ture.    Ky  F.  J.  Llovd.    S 

BY. 

Chess  Openings.    Vv\\  Svo 

Frederick  the  Great  ai 

Seven  Years'  War.    F< 

Longman's  Magazine.     P-^ 

Monthly.     FVice  Sixi'Kfnce. 
V«..l>,  I  -19.    Svo.  jirice  55.  each. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS,  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  d-  CO. 
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;'   New  Atlas.     Political 

jical.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
'ate  Persons.  Consisting  of  40 
ind  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia- 
id  16  Plates  of  Views.  Edited 
G.  CinsHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
.  or  Imp.  8v«j.  125.  Gr/. 

E.  -  -Richard  Wiseman, 

d  Scrgeant-Surjjeoii  10  Charles 
[graphical  Study.  \\\  Siirj»eon 
T.  I^XGMl.>RK,  C.IJ.,  K.R.C.S., 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.     8vo. 


/.  C.\— Works  by. 
pxdia    of    Gardening. 

X)  Woodcuts.     8vo.  215. 

paedia  of  Agriculture; 

ying-our,  Improvement,  and 
ncnt  of  Landed  Property.     With 

MidcUtS.       8V().  215. 

paedia   of   Plants;    the 

Ciuiracler,  &c.,  of  all  Plants  found 
r.ritain.     With    12,000  Wood- 
•o.  42^. 

.—The  Origin  of  Civil- 

l  and  the  Primitive  Condi- 
Ian.  Bv  Sir  J.  LuiJHocK,  Bart., 
Vith  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations 
L*xt.     8vo.  185. 

The  Autobiography  of  a 

er.  By  Edna  Lyali^  Author 

«Aan,'  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  15.  sewed. 

;/^— Phases  of  Animal 
St  and  Present.     By  R. 

,   Ii.A.       With  82   Illustrations. 

n  Introduction  to  An- 
History :  being  a  Sketch  of 

-itory  of  l'-jjyj)t,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Uome.  With  a  Chapter  on 
t;lon:ncnt  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Powers  of  Modem  Europe.  Bv 
W.  Lyde,  M.A.  With  3 
1  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  35. 

Christianity  and  Infalli- 

5oth  or  Neither.  By  the 
Ki.  Lyons.     Crown  Svo.   5^. 

-Marah.  By  Owen  M fi- 
le late  Karl  of  Lyllon).       Fcp. 

1  Y  {Lnrd).—  lVORi:S  OF. 

be  Works  of  Lord  Ma- 

r- 

Jition,  8  vols.  8vo.  £^  55. 
diiion,  16  vols.  Post  8vo.  £"4  i6j. 


MA  GA  ULA  Y  {Lord).—  WORKS  OF.^ 
continued. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the 
Second : 

Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  ys. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  lis. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  1O5. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  8vo.  485. 
Library  Edition,  5  v(j1s.  Svo.  £^. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

in  I  volume  : 

Popular  J.ldiiioii,  Crown  8vo.  25.  6/^ 
Auihoiised  Edition,  Crown  8vt).  25.  6./.  or 

35.  td.  gilt  ed[;es. 
Silver  Library  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  35.  td. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays : 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  65. 
People's  Efiition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  85. 
Trevelyan  Etiiiion,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  95. 
Cabinet  Editi'^m,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  24;. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  365. 

Essays  which  may  be  had  separately 

]irice  61/.  each  sewed,  15.  each  cloth  : 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Fre<lerick  the  Great. 
Croker's  iioswelTs  Jolmson. 
Hal  lam's  Constitutional  History. 
I        Warren  IInstin{;s.     {^d.  sewed,  td  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gla'lslone. 
Milton  and  Machiavclli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Ix>rd  Clive. 
Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatist';  "f 

the  Restoration. 

The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 

by  S.  Hai.f.s,  15.  td. 
The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H. 

COUKTHOPK  BOVVEN,  M.A.,  2S.  pd.  ' 

Speeches : 

People's  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  35.  6r/. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c. : 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  Fcp.  4to.  ics.  td, 

—  Bijou  Edition, iSmo. 


2s.  td.  gilt  top. 
Popular       Edition, 

Fcp.  4to.  td.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin,  Crown  Svo. 

^s.  td.  cloth  extra,  gilt  etlgc^. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Po."»t  Svo.  ^s,  td. 
Annotated   Edition.   Fcp.   Svo.  15.   sewed, 

15.  tfi.  cloth. 

Miscellaneous  Writings: 

Peo}>le's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  45.  tti. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.     Svo.  215. 

[Continued  on  next  ^cgtf. 
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MACAU  LAY  (Lord),— WORKS  OP.- 
continued. 

Miscellaneous  Writing^s  and 
Speeches : 

Popular  Kdiiion,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Student's  Kdition,  in  I  \o\.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Cabinet  Kdilion,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  l^ys  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  245. 

Selections  from  the  Writings 
of   Lord   Macaulay.     Edited, 

with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  ().  Trkvei.yan,  IJart.  Cr.  8vo. 65. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevklyax,  Bart.: 
Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  25.  td. 
Student's  FMition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  65. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  365. 

MACDONALD  (Gen,),— WORKS  BY, 

Unspoken     Sermons.        Three 

Series.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6rf.  each. 

The    Miracles    of    Our    Lord. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form 
of  the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  : 

Poems.     i2mo.  65. 

MA (JFA  JIRKX  (Sir  r ;.  A.).— WORKS 

in'. 
Lectures  on  Harmony.   8vo.  1 2^. 

MA  (. 7vM  IL.  -  Selec tEpigrams from 
the  Greek  Anthology.    Kditeii, 

with  a  l\cvi>it'! 'Ic-xi,  lMlr<nlvicli->ii,  'I'r.ir.-- 
l;itii  II,  ami  Notes,  l)y  J.  \V.  Mackai:., 
M.A.     JSvt^.  1U5. 

MACLEOD  {I[':u-ii  l).).----JVoRKS  BV. 

The     Elements    of     Banking. 

(."n)\vn  Sv.).  ^.'.  ir.i. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.       Vol.    I.    8vo.    12s. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.        8vo. 

\\:\.  1.  7.*.  txf.;  Vol.  II.  i'art  '..  4s.  vJ.  ; 
\"()I.  11.  l*.irt  II.  I05.  Cu. 

^rcULLoCIL-The  Dictionary  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
iiativui  ol  tlio  l.ile  ].  K.  McCuLLOCH. 
.Svi).  with  II  Majvs  and  30  Charts,  635. 

MA  a  \  'INK.  —  Sixty-Three  Years' 
Angling,     from     the     Mountain 

Streamlet  to  the  Mi^jhty  Tay.  Hy  John 
Macvink.     Crown  8vu.  los.  6t/. 

3/-4AJ//;N/;^7i?r.— Memoirs  of  an 
Ex- Minister.     By  the  Earl  of 

Malmi  .^iii-KV.     Civiwii  Svo.  75.  6J. 


MAyNERING.—Vinth  A 
Rope  in  the  New  'a 
Alps.    By  George  £dwa 

NERING.      With    iS   Illiutratii 
12S.  6J, 

MANUALS  OF  CATI 
PHILOSOPHY  (St 

Si-rits) : 

Logic.     By    Richard  F.  ( 

S.J.     Cru'.vii  Svi>.  3 J. 

First  Principles  of  Knop 

IWJOH.N  RiCKABY,  S.J.    Crowi 

Moral  Philosophy  (Ethi< 
Natural  Law).   Py  Josef 

ABY,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.  5$. 

General  Metaphysics.    I 

RiCKABY,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.  51. 

Psychology.    By  Michael 

S.J.     Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Natural  Theology.    By  E 

BoEDDER,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.  6j 

Political  Economy.    By  C 

S.  Di- VAS.     Crown  Svo.  dr.  6J. 

MARIJOT.-The  Memoirs 
Baron  de  Marbot.    Tr 

fruin  the  French.     2  vols.  Svo.  j 

martini: A  U(Jam,'.<).—  IV 01 

Hoars  of  Thought  on 
Things.     Two   Volumes 

nu)n<.     2  vols,  down  Svo.  75.  l 

Endeavours  after  the  Ch 

Life.    Discourses.    Cr.  Svv 

The  Seat  of  Authority 
ligion.     Svo.  14^^. 

Essays,     Reviews,     anc 
dresses.  4  vols.  Cr.Sv0.7j.  ( 

I.  IVisonal:  Poll-  III.  TIko! 

licv.!.  Phil. 

11.   Kcclcr.i.-i:>tical :  IV.  Ac.id< 

H'.>>toriciil.  Re'.i: 

Home  Prayers,  with  Two 

fni  I'liMic  Worship.      Crown  Sv 

MA  TTIlEW;S(nramh  /•).-  IVO. 
A  Family  Tree,  and  other 

Cri)wu  ovo.  6s. 

Pen  and  Ink :  Papers  on  : 

of  more  or  less  Importance.    Ci 

With  My  Friends :  Tales 

rarincrshi]).  Wiih  an  hit 
Essay  on  the  Art  and  Mviten* 
boration.     Crown  6\-.>.  6/. 
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of  Natural  History; 

IT  Diimonary  o(  Zoology.     l"'ep. 
900  Woodcuts,  bs. 

yof  Geography,  Physiral, 

it,     UtscnptivE,     and     Polilical. 
7  Maps  nnd  16  Plales.    Fcp.  8vo.  91. 

tific   and    Literary  Trea- 

f.     ¥c]>.  Svo.  bs. 

ricai  Treasury:  Outlines  of 

er^al  Hjalcry,  S..-p:i[^iIe  HUio.ies  of 
allons.     Fcp,  8vo.  6s. 

iUiy  of  Knowledge  and 
jary  of  Reference.    Com- 

S >□  Eneliib  Dklioiiary  and  Gcam- 
rUnin^riBl  GazcLleer.  Classiest 
BUry,  Chronology,  Law  Didionary. 
yep.  Svo.  6j. 

Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 

je.    BytheRev.  J.  AvHE,  M.A. 
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Fcp.  Svo.  61. 
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continued. 
Anthropological  Religion :  The 

UIFTurit  Lecmrcs  >lcUv,r«d  l^n.rcthe  Uni- 
vcrsilyDl'Glna-juwm  iSy[,  Cr.Svi.,  icw.W- 

The  Science  of  Thought.    8vo. 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.    Svo. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown 
sv,-.  7s.  bd. 

India,  what  can  it  teach  us? 

Crown  Sv...  31.  (.n. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 
ginners.   AlJnJgtd  Ediiion.    By 


.Wl.— The    Constitutional    His- 
tory   of    England    since     the 

Accession  of  GcotBC  111.  1760-1870, 
Dy  liie  Rieiic  Hi-n.  Sit  TUoUAS 
Krskine  May,  K.C.B.     3  vob.  Cruwa  . 


'rpasury     of      Botany. 


;  MEADE  {L.  T.).— Works  by. 

Daddy's  Boy.     With  Illustrations. 


Ul.LEH  iF.).—  !VORKS  BY. 
ted  Essays  on  Language, 
thology     and      Religion. 

a,  Crown  Svo,  i6j. 

iScience    of     Language, 

Bed  on  Leclures  delivcitd  at  iht 
IP  Institution  111  r85i  and  1S63.  2 
'Crown  Svo.  lu. 

;  Lectures  on  the  Science  ; 
.anguage  and  its  Place  in 
leral  Education,  delivered 
.he  tlitoni  Univfrsilv  Esleiuion  1 
dng.   1889.     Crown  Svo.  3!. 

Eft  Lectures  on  the  Origin  i 
I  Growth  of  Religion,  as ; 

raled  by  the  Religions  of  India.  1 
irn  Svo.   71.  td. 

duction  to  the  Science  of 
ligion;  Four  Lectures  delivered  ' 
[Koyallnstitiilion.  Ctown8vo.71.6rf.  1 
ral  Religion.  The  Gifford  i 
ures,  delivered  before  the  Univenity  I 
Insgow  in  lESb.     Crown  Svo.  lOi.  bd. 

ical  Religion.  The  Gifford  | 
urei,  delivered  lrt;fore  Ihe  University  1 
laigow  in  18901     Crown  Svo.  loi.  611.  ' 
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Deb  and  the    Duchess.     VViih 

illuslraiinns by  M.  E.  Ll>vv.\kii,.     Ccorni 
Svo.  3J.  6<i. 

The  Beresford  Prize,    \vith  lUus- 

itBiions  liy   M.    h.   LmvAkiw.    Crown 


MEA  TH  {The  E:<rl .,/).—  WORKS  BY. 

Social  Arrows :  Re|Drinted  Articles 

on  vjrious  Sucifll  Subjects.      Cr.  Svo.  51, 

Prosperity      or      Pauperism  ? 

Physical,  Indus!  rial,  and  Techmcal 
Training,  (Edilcd  by  the  Eabl  oir 
Meath.)    Svo.  51. 

MELVILLE{G.J.  Wh'jte). ^NOVELS 
BY.  Ciown  Svo.  u.  each,  lioard»;  ti. 
td.  each,  clolh. 

The  Gladiators.         '    Holmty  Houk. 

The  Interpreter.  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.         Oigby  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries.      Genera!  Bounce. 

MENDELSSOHN.—The  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Translated 
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^^^rical   Sketches.      3    vols. 

^inet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     65.  each. 
cap  Kdition,  3  vols.  35.  i>d.  cnch. 
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.Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 

Cabinet   Edition,   Crown 

O.  6f.     Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  35.  td, 

^^ct  Treatises  of  St  Athan- 

^^tfus  in  Controversy  with  the 
^^risuis.  Freely  Translated.  2  vols.  Cr. 
*>ro.  15/. 

;^cussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various    Subjects.        Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.     Cheap  Edition, 
>rown  8vo.  35.  6(/. 

Essa^  on  the  Development 
^f  Chnstian  Doctrine.  Cabinet 

'Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.     Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  bd, 

'^Krtain  Difficulties  felt  by  An- 
glicans in  Catholic  Teaching 

Considered.  Cabinet  Edition, 
Vol.  I.,  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c/. ;  Vol.  II.,  Cr. 
8vo.  5i.  6c/.  Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6rf.  each. 

t^e  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 

Church,   illustrated   in    Lectures, 

&c.  2  vols.  Cabinet  Edition,  t.'r.  8vo.  6s. 
each.    Cheap  lulition,  2  vols.  55.  dd.  eacii. 

Assays,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  down  8vo.  12s. 
Cheap  Edition,  2  vol>.  Crown  8vo.  ys. 

^says  on  Biblical  and  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles.    Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6</. 

"Tracts,    i.  Dissertatiunculae.    2.  On 

the  Text  of  the  Seven  Epi>tles  of  St. 
Ignatius.  3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of  Arian- 
ism.  4.  Apollinarinnism.  5.  St.  Cyril's 
Formula.  6.  Ordo  de  Tempore.  7. 
Douav  Version  of  .Scripture.  Crown  8vo. 
8j. 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 

of    Assent.      Cabinet     Edition, 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6</.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  2>^,  ftd. 

Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 

England.     Cabinet  Edition,  Cr. 

8vo.   7 J.  6t/.      Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  8vo. 

Callista :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen- 

tur>'.  C.ihmet  Edition,  Grown  8vo.  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Croun  8vo.  3s.  6(/. 


NEWMAN  {OinUnal),—  WORKS  OF.^ 
continued. 

Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale.     Cabinei 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  td. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  i6mo 

6c/.  sewed,  IS.  cloth. 

Verses  on  Various  Occasions 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Chea| 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  3s.  tit  Cardina 
Ncwnum's  Edition.  ' 

Fabulae  Quaedam  ex  Terentic 
et  Plauto  ad  usum  Puerorun: 
accommodatae.     With  Englist 

NiiU-s  anvl  Translations  to  assist  the  re 
presentation.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*,*  For  Cardinal  Newman's  other  Work: 
see  ?*Ie.>srb.  Lonj^inans  &  Co.  's  Catalog^ 
0/  Church  of  England  ThcoU\.;kal  Works 

your  OX  (Chnrhs  L.).—  WORKS  BY 

Political  Americanisms :  a  Glos 

^ary  of  Terms  and  Phrnses  Current  a 
DiiTcrcni  Periods  in  American  Politics 
Fcp.  8v().  2s.  6c/. 

A  Handbook  of  Florida.    Witl 

49  M.ips  and  Plans.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

r/luiIEX,-~When  we  were  Boys 

a  Novel.  Hy  \Vn.u.\M  (^'Urien,  M.P 
Cr(^wn  iSvo.  2S.  6d. 

OLIPIIAyr  (.\frs.).--NOVELS  BY, 

Madam.  Cr.  8vo.  u.bds. :  is.  6d.  cl 
In  Trust.  Cr.  Svo.  i.^.  bds.;  is.  6d.  cl 

OMAN.— A  History  of  Greece  fron 
the  Earliest  Times  to  thi 
Macedonian  Conquest.   By  C 

\\\  C.  (\MAN.  M.A.,  i^'.^.A.  Witl 
Ma's  a. id  i'liiMt..     Crv>wn  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

(/EEILLY.     Hurstleigh   Dene:    i 

Tale,  liy  Mrs.  O'Kr.lLl.V.  illustrate( 
hy  M.  Ellk.n  Kiuvarijs.     Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

PAUL.--  Principles  of  the  Historj 
of  Language.      By  Herman: 

P.WL.  Tr;Mi;>laicil  hy  II.  A.  STRONG 
Svo.  I  OS.  Od. 

PAYN iJfn,i's].— Novels  by. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.   Cr 

Svo.  IS.  lH)ard>  :   is.  6d.  cloih. 

Thicker  than  Water.   Crown  Svo 

IS.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
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treat  Pjrraniid,  Observa- 
■    Tomb,    and     Temple 

)nt  Ways  in  Science.    Cr. 


f^nd 


|4nd  Marvels  of  Astro- 
m.     Crown  Svo.  5i'. 
ftStudtes.  By  Grant  Allen, 
jn^H,  T.  Foster.  E.  Clodo,  and 
pPBocTOH.     Crovfn  8vo.  51. 

te  Readings.  By  E.  Clodd. 
[USON,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.  Rawarei, 
UA,  Pkoctor.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 

t-The  Ancient  British 
rch :     an     Hisiorica!    Essay.  , 

iks  I'KViE,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  61. 

f£.— The  Rise  of  Consti- 
^pal  Government  in  Eng- 
R  being  a  Series  of  Twentj- 
M  on  the  Hislory  of  ihe  English 
pnioa  delivered  to  &  Popular 
See.    By  CvKIi.  Ransome,  M.A. 

k  BvD.  ei. 

KSO^■.-The  History  of 
Bnicia.    By  George  Rawlin- 

FH.A-,  Canon  of  CinlerLiury,  &c. 
nnmerous  III usi rations,     hvu.  241. 

L-The  Psychology  of  At- 
aon.     ByTH.  RiBOT.     Crown 


Dictionary  of  Roman 
Greek  Antiquities.    VVith 

'■■      ■     IS,      hy  A.  KlLH,      Crciifn 

'SOA'.— National  Health. 

.  from  'The  Hc.ilth  ofNations'. 
!W  of  the  W(.(k»  of  Sir  Edwb 

":,  K.C.B.  By  Ur.  B.  W. 
,DSON.     Crown.  41.  bd. 

[-Athos;    or,  the   Mountain 
L  Honks.     By  ATHtLSTAS  RlLEV, 
F.R.G.S.      Wiih   Map    and   19 
jrktioni.    Svo.  zii. 

|-01d-Fashioned     Roses : 
By    James    Wmitcomb 


RIVERS.— TUt  Miniature  Frutt 
Garden ;  or.  The  Culture  of  Pyra- 

mirialwid  Bush  Fruil  Trees,  I5y THOMAS 
andT.  F.  RivsRS,  Witli  32  llluittiuiorw. 
Crown  Svo.  ^j, 

RIVERS.— Thx:  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide.  By  Thomas  RirsRS. 
Kcp.  Hvo,  41.  (tI. 

ROBERTSON.  —  The  Kidnapped 
Squatter,  and  other  Australian 
Talcs,     IiyA.  Roit.htson,     C-.  $vo.6a 

ROCKHILL.—The  Land  of  the 
Lamas :     Notes    of    a    Journey 

through  China.  Mangolia  nnil  "nti*t. 
With  1  Maps  and  6  lUuilriitiorif-  By 
\V.  W.  RocKHiLL.    Svo.  :si. 

ROGET.—h  History  of  the  'Old 
Water-Colour'    Society  {now 

the  Royal  Society  of  Palntcn  in  W'ttt- 
Coiouri).  Wil'i  Bif^raphicil  NotiEM  of 
iu  Older  and  all  it-  IK-cused  Memben 
anil  Assoeiaiei.    Hy  Joh.n  Lewis  RoatT. 

M.A,     i  vols.  Royal  Svo,  4J1, 

flOG£7.— Thesaurus  of  English 
Wordsand  Phrases.  Osssifled 

anJ  Arrangeil  so  as  tu  fadlilate  the  E»- 
of  Ideas,     By  pKTRd  M.  ROOBT. 
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ROMANES.  ~  Darwin,    and   after 
Darwin :    an   Exposition  of  the 

Darwinisn  Theory  and  a  Discussion  of 
Post -Darwinian  Questions,  By  GEOEfiX 
John  koMAses,  M.A..  LL.U,,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  '  Mental  Evolution  in  Mas,' 
&c  Tan  I.— The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  P..rirBii  of  Darwin  »nd  125  Illustn- 
tion>.      Crown  8vr,,  lOJ.  6rf. 

RONALDS.  —  The     Fly  -  Fisher's 
Entomology.     By  A.  Ronalds. 

With  20  Coloured  Pl-itcs.     Svr,.  141. 

ROSSETTI.—A  Shadow  of  Dantt : 

being  an  Essav  towards  studying  HimKlf. 
his  World,  and  hit  Pilgrimage.  ByMAKIA 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Illnstra- 
lions,      Ctown  Svo.  103.  6rf. 

J?0(7JV/>.— GeoiTrey    de    Mande- 
ville :   a   Sludy  of  the   Anarchy. 

By  J.  H.  Roust).  M.A,.  Ai.tlior  of -The 
Early  Life  of  Anne  B-ileyn  :  a  Critical 
E,aay',     Svo.  lis. 

RUSSELL.~K  Life  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (Earl  Russell,  K.G.}. 

By  Spcnckr  WALPOlii.  W.ili  a  Por- 
tralti.  ivols.OvD.  j6i.  Cubintt  Eililion, 
2  vols.  Cr.iwn  Svo.  lit. 
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